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THE  GAMING  HOUSES  OF  LONDON; 

AS  OS8CRIBBD  IN  A  LETTER  FROM  A  NOVICE  IN  TOWN  TO  UU  FRIEND  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


LETTER    I. 
Mt  Dxar  W. 

Since  my  visit  to  .this  mmlem  Babylon,  I  have  been  occupied  in 

a  round  of  the  most  pleasurable  pastimeB  and  recreatiooE,  and,  (will 

i  you  believe  it?)  apart  from  the  description  of  the  agreeable,  I  have 

actually  been  introduced  to  one  of  those  most  notorious  receptacles  of 
vice  and  profligacy,  the  Hells,  or  Gaming  Houses--of  which  there  are 
at  least  forty  or  fifty  in  the  parish  of  St.  James's  alone  $  under  the  very 
nose  of  royalty,  and  equally  so  of  the  metropolitan  prelate,  to  whom 
the  morals  of  the  great  city  are  confided.  With  the  many  melancholy 
recorded  instances  of  the  fiital  consequences  to  which  introductions  of 
this  kind  have  led,  you  will  naturally  feel  alarmed  at  this  awful  piece  of 
intelligence^  but  calm  your  friendly  anxieties^  for  so  feat  from  its  having 
engendered  a  feeling  from  which  might  result  any  direful  effect,  it  hasi 
on  the  contrary,  created  an  indelible  horror  and  disgust  that  cannot 
fhil  for  ever  to  restrain  me  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  play. 

The  limits  of  a  letter  will  not  permit  me  to  indulge  in  the  moral 
refiections  to<  which  the  sul^ect  naturally  gives  rise  $  I  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  give  you  an  account  of  the  accident  which  led  to  my  initiation 
as  a  gamester  $  and  then,  ta  particularise  my  visit.  Novice  as,  thank 
Ood,  I  still  am,  the  description  will  be  but  an  imperfect  one,  falling 
.very  far  short  of  the  reality,  but  nothing  shall  be  lacking  in  truth; 
tb^re  is  no  need  to  heighten  by  fiilse  or  meretricious  colouring  a  picture 
which,  in  mere  outline,  exhibits  but  too  much  of  human  nature*s 
failings  and  deformities. 

.    Strolling  through  town  with  my  friend  L ,  a  man  of  much  expe* 

rience  and- well-acquired  knowledge  of  character,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with 
in  all  its  shades  and  peculiarities  in  London,  we  had  occasion  to  seek 
shelter  from  one  of  those  pelting  and  pitiless  showers,  which,  from 
their  sudden  and  unexpected  fall,  are  spmewhat  inconvenient  to  the 
fashionable  Ipunger-^chanoe  and  the  emergency  of  the  moment,  directed 
us  to  a  public-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's  Street,  in  the 
parlour  of  which  we  took  up  our  position,  and,  by  way  of  qualiiying 
our  intrusion,  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water.  While  dis- 
cussing its  merits,  which,  by  the  way,  were  of  a  very  inferior  degree, 
my  attention  was  attracted  towards  an  individual  seated  in  an  opposite 
.box,  ifpo  iwas  so  intently  engaged  as  to  be  wholly  unobservant  of  our 
entrance,  and  totally  unoonscious  of  our  presence,  notwithstanding  the 
fiict  that  we  had  been  loud  and  authoritative  in  our  oomfkiands  for  the 
potation  that  was  to  reconcile  mine  host  to  our  society.  The  indi- 
vidual alluded  to,  had^  placed  before  him  in  methodical  arrangement, 
a  number  of  cards  of  very  peculiar  character ;  in  his  hand  was  the 
fragment  of  a  plain  unsophisticated  cedar  pencil,  and  his  mind  ap- 
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peared  to  be  wandering  in  the  labyrinth  of  problematical  dtscoTeiy— his 
countenance  with  thermometer-like   variability,  at  timecr  exhibiting 
the  light  and  smile  of  heartfelt  satisfoction,  and  anon  becoming  orei^ 
cast  by  the  louringa  of  disappointment.    I  taxed  my  ingenuity  to  the 
Very  stretch  of  its  imagining,  but  could  not  arrive  at  any  probable  or 
satisfhctory  cause  for  these  sudden  and  extraordinary  changes  in  the 
'mental  atmosphere  of  the  man,  and  my  cnrioeity  was  about  to  break 
through  the  rules  of  courtesy  and  good  breeding  t^  boldly  and  unoere- 
moniously  trespassing  on  the  stranger's  occupations^  when;  my  friend 
timely  checked  me,  and,  perc^ving  my  anxiety,  kindly  relieved  me  by 
communicating  to  me  in  a  tone  little  above  a  whisper,  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  so  greatly  excited  my  attention  was  one  of  those  unfo^ 
tunate  and  infatuated  persons  who  frequent  tibe  rouge  tt  Moir  tables  at 
the  different  Hells  or  Oaiming  Houses  of  the  metropolis,  and  atthough 
in  other  respects  a  man  6f  strong  mind,  of  highly  cultivated  intellect, 
and  extensive  attainments,  was  the  victim  of  a  fiital  and  destructive 
weakness  which  led  him  to  imagine  that  his  knowledge  of  figures  and 
power  of  calculation  would  discover  to  him  a  system  that  should 
controul  the  numberless  changes  and  combinations  of  whieh  six  packs 
of  cards  (the  number  used  at  the  game  of  rouge  et  noir)  are  capable ;  in 
other  terms,  that  from  past  events  he  could  ensure  future  fkvomraUe 
results  to  his  spechlations,  and  thus,  by  mere  arithmetieii  amoseinent, 
work  out  redemption  of  the  fortune  he  had  lost.    <<  Years,"  obserred 
my  informant,  '*  have  found  him  thus  abstractedly  occupied.    System 
after  system  has  suggested  itself  to  his  sanguine  and  bigpotted  expec- 
tations, and  failure  upon  ihilure  has  been  the  certain  and  distressing 
result ;  still,  however,  his  mind  as  you  may  perceive,  is  more  than  ever 
possessed  with  the  practicability  of  his  schemes  and  the  accomplishment 
'of  the  grand  object  to  which,  with  never-ceasing  application,  he  has 
devoted  ability,  that,  applied  to  any  laudable  and  reasonable  pursuit, 
must  have  worked  out  profit  and  honour  to  its  possessor.    Still,  with 
niore  than  frantic  faith,  *  he  hugs  the  dear  falsehood  to  the  last,'  and 
though  possessing  all  the  capabilities  of  reasoning,  still  lacks  that 
strength  which  strikes  the  understanding  and  impresses  conviction  on 
the  mind,  he  still  pursues  the  phantom  and  feeds  on  hope 

<  So  obstinately  strong 
That  doth  tDT«rt  the  test  of  ears  and  eyes.' 

"  The  cards  which  you  see  before  him/*  continued  my  friend,  "  are 
the  lists  or  memoranda  of  events  that  have  taken  place  in  reference  to 
'  winning  and  losing  colours  on  past  deals  or  games,  and  from  these  he  is 
now  labouring  to  establish  on  prdbahility  alone,  future  certain  resultSj 
and  thereon  to  plan  a  scale  or  progression  of  risk  that  shall  ensure  ulti- 
mate gain.  He  is  scheming,  in  fact,  to  discover  the  philosopher's 
stone  of  gaming,  spite  of  his  knowledge  that,  as  a  player,  he  has  to 
contend  with  a  certain  calculated  per  centage  against  him,  which  not 
even  the  skill  of  a  Demoivre,  or  even  of  a  Newton,  could  counteract  or 
defeat^  and  which  like  the  legacy  duty  will  in  time  absorb  all  capital. 
And  yet,"  added  my  friend,  "  this  gentleman  (for  such  h^  is  by  birth 
and  education),  is  but  one  of  a  host  of  infatuated  and  debased  beingps, 
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who,  s{i!te  of  the  bitter  cup  of  experience,  which  they  have  drained  to 
the  very  dregs,  stiU  continue  to  exhaust  every,  shilling  they  can  raise 
in  the  ftttal  exjieriment  of  their  false  and  visionary  calculations*    For- 
tune, friends,  connections,  and  all  the  happy  and  endearing  ties  and 
prospects  of  life  are  sacrificed  to  this  dreadfhl  mononumia,  and  fre- 
quently it  happens  that  the  unhappy  victims  of  such  delusions  are 
reduced  to  the  degrading  and  hearth-rending  necessity  of  soliciting  assie- 
tance  from  those  whom  their  folly  has  enriched.    Such,"  said  my 
informant,  **  is  the  &te  of  a  punter,  (as  he  is  termed),  or  rouge  et  noir 
player,  and  the  illustration  is  now  before  you  in  the  person  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  so  engrossed  your  attention^  and  who,  though  reduced 
to  the  pitiable  condition  in  which  you  now  behold  him,  onee  held  high 
military  rank  in  his  majesty's  service.    The  annals  of  gaming  would 
furnish  a  lengthened  and  distressing  list  of  men  fallen  from  similar 
high  estate,  and  who,  for  one  fatal  imprudence,  have,  perhaps,  been 
too  hastily  and  too  unfeelingly  condemned,  by  their  friends  to  a  life  of 
wretchedness  and  misery,  when  kindness  and  sympathy  might  have 
redeemed  th^n  from  error,  and  restored  them  to  their  lost  place  in 
society.    St.  James's  is   the   haunt  of  many   such  condemned  and 
wretched  men,  for  it  is  the  hot-bed  of  the  evil  that  has  embittered 
their  existence.    Speaking  on  this  melancholy  sutject"  said  my  fHend, 
'^  it  would  be  well  (if  you  feel  that  you  have  sufficient  resolve  to  resist 
the  fhscinatious  and,  excitement  of  play)  that  you  should  have  some 
insight  of  a  system  which  b^^ets  such  incalculable  and  irretrievable 
mischief.    A  visit  to  one  of  the  many  dens  that  '  fh>m  night  to  morn, 
i^m  mom  to  dewy  eve'   open   wide  their  doors  to  the  thoughtless 
and  inexperienced,  will  be  a  lesson  in  the  great  book  of  worldly  know- 
ledge, which  if  well  studied  and  properly  digested,  may  be  productive 
of  great  benefits  to  you  in  after  life,  inasmuch  as  it  will  give  you  some 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  men  of  the  town,  as  they  are  com- 
prehensively tc;rmed,  and  ^ill>  in  all  probability,  protect  you  from  many 
deceits  and  impositions  that  may  be  attempted  to  be  practised  on  yon 
by  persons  having  the  address  and  exterior  of  gentlemen,  but  who,  in 
fhct,  are  nether  mure  nor  less  than  systematic  sharpers,  or  what  is 
worse,  agents  or  decoys  to  mislead  the  youthful   and  inexperienced 
into  the  ruinous  speculation  of  play,  themselves  participating,  nay 
absolutely  depending  for  subsistence  on  their  proportion  of  the  plun- 
der to  result  therefrom.    Such  specious  and  designing  knaves  are  dis- 
persed through  the  town  in  every  direction,  and  are  on  the  constant 
alert  to  introduce  themselves  to  the  open-hearted  and  unsuspecting ; 
while  others  of  more  bold  and  decided  character  are  equally  alive,  to 
pluck  from  the  wing  of  the  well-feathered  pigeon  the  downy  feathers 
that  adorn  it.   Character  in  all  its  variety  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  cham- 
ber of  a  g^aming  house,  from  the  bold  unblushing  villain  who  commits 
the  most  barefaced  robbery  and  maintains  his  right  by  oaths  and  impre- 
cations, to  the  abject  broken-spirited  wretch,  who  having  exhausted  all 
means  of  honourable  subsistence  is  driven  by  the  pinchings  of  necessity 
to  haunt  the  scene  of  his  ruin,  and  solicit  charity  from  the  purse  of 
^JUe  successfiil.     Time  and  frequent  intercourse  can  alone  g^ve  perfect 
acquaintance  with   the  many  striking  and  distinguishing  characteristics. 
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but  sbmeUilBg  may  be  gained  even  from  a  easaal  ^lalt;  and  as  tike 
weatker  has  oleaiedy  we  will  drop  in  and  take  a  peep  at  a  roaipe  et 
aoir  table— it  is  now  hig^  carnival,  tlie  very  witching  hour  of  day  when 
gamesters  congregate,  and  seeing  tliat  I  hare  been  regularly  initiated, 
and  Iwye  conseqnentiy  that,  wldch  in  court  ptarasecrfogy  is  termed  the 
privilege  of  entr6,  there  will  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  your  intro- 
duction/' 

Aoeordingly  we  proceeded  to  a  well  known  house  in  King  Street, 
St.  James's,  and  having  duly  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  the  Ceihems 
who  guarded  the  entrance,  we  were  permitted  to  pass  a  ponderous  door, 
which  woinld  have  done  honour  to  a  bastile,  and  proceed  up  stairs,  a 
bell,  (whose  sound  had,  as  I  have  since  learned,  its  pteuUar  m^u^fiair 
Han  above),  announcing  our  arrival.  The  particulars  of  my  visit  to  this 
Pandemoninm  shall  be  the  sul^ect  of  my  next,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
-  but  that  the  account,  imperfect  as  it  may  be  in  the  relation,  will  afford 
you  much  interest  in  the  perusal. 

Yours,  my  dear  W. 

ExposnoB. 


ON     DREAMS. 
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It  has  frequently  been  a  8ul\|ect  of  enquiry  amongst  authors,  as  to 
what  IS  the  true  cause  of  dreams.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  subjects, 
many  opinions  have  been  advanced,  and  much  dispute  has  taken  place. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  may  be 
referred  to  a  train  of  thought  that  has  passed  through  the  mind  at 
some  previous  time,  and  left  an  impression  on  it,  which  is  transferred 
into  our  slumbers.  It  must  be  allowed  by  every  one  that,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  this  opinion  is  correct  3  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
any  man  of  the  commonest  observation  should  not  have  traced  many  of 
bis  dreams  to  thoughts  or  incidents  which  have  previously  occupied  his 
mind.  In  fact,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  dreams  may  be  attributed  to 
this  source.  Still  it  has  been  maintained  by  many,  amongst  whom  may 
be  ranked  men  of  the  most  acknowledged  talent,  that  this  definition  is 
not  always  the  correct  one ;  and  numerous  examples  have  been  cited, 
which,  if  true,  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  dreams  are  sent  to  us  by 
an  over-ruling  Providence  for  our  good. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  support  of  the  opinion  above  given,  \ 

numerous  authors  may  likewise  be  named.  Dr.  Franklin  has  written 
an  essay  upon  the  sul]|ject,  under  the  the  title  of  ^'  The  art  of  procuring  I 

pleasing  dreams,"  and  in  which  he  states  that  dreams  are  pleasant  or  ^ 

otherwise  according  to  many  circumstances  which  act  upon  the  mind  or 
body.  Dr.  Gregory,  a  celebrated  modem  physician,  relates  of  himself 
that  he  dreamt  he  was  on  the  top  of  Mount  Etna,  and  that  his  feet 
were  much  burned  by  his  near  approach  to  the  crater.  This  dream 
arose  from  his  having  a  bottle  of  hot  water  at  his  feet,  and  he  slumbered 
while  it  was  there.    He  had  been  reading  a  short  titne  before  of  a 
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joiiraey  to  the  top  of  that  moantatii.  Hoe,  thfen,  we  am  evldtnily 
tmee  the  true  cause  of  tbSs  dream  in  the  effect  prodooed  npon  hie  mind 
hy  the  book  which  he  had  been  reading  on  the  9al]t{eet  of  Moant  £tna* 
A  French  philosopher  tried  several  experiments  of  this  sort;  heleft  his 
knees  nncoveredy  and  he  dreamt  he  was  on  the  oatside  of  a  diligence 
en  a  coM  night.  Having  occasion  to  apply  a  Ulster  to  his  head,  he 
dreamt  that  he  was  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  The  Ettri^k  Sll^p*^ 
herd,  in  t>ne  of  his  po^sms,  has  given  ns  a  dream  of  terrific  misery 
arising  from  the  efitets  of  thirst.  It  is  said,  that  Mrs*  RadeUffe, 
Dryden,  and  Fuseii  ate  indigestible  suppers  in  order  to  dream  horribly  $ 
surely  no  one  will  deny  that  they  did  not  sueoeed,  if  we  nday  ju^^ 
ftom  their  works.  Opiiim  eaters,  at  first,  have  dreams  of  transtsendftat 
beauty,  but  when  the  stomach  becomes  disordered  by  a  long  conHniieA 
use  of  this  drug,  nothing  can  exceed  the  horror  and  gloominess  of  their 
visions.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  the  wonderftiUy  ifeseinatiBg 
and  strange  <<  Confessions  of  an  Opiwn  Bater"^  from  whieh  iPd  make 
the  following  quotation  : — 

'^  And  now  came  a  tremendous  change,  which  unfolding  itself  slowly 
like  a  scroll,  through  many  months  promised  an  abiding  torment,  andy 
in  fact,  it  never  left  me.  Hitherto  the  human  face  mixed  often  with 
my  dreams,  but  not  despotically,  nor  with  any  special  power  of  tor- 
menting. But  now  that  which  I  have  called  the  tyranny  of  the  human 
face  began  to  unfold  itself.  Now  it  was,  that  npon  the  rocking  waters 
of  the  ocean  the  human  face  began  to  appear :  the  sea  appeared  paved 
with  innumerable  faces,  upturned  to  the  heavens:  faces,  imploring, 
wrathful,  despairing,  surged  upwards  by  thousands,  by  myriads,  by 
generations,  by  centuries ; — ^my  agitation  was  inflmte — ^my  mind  tossed 
and  swayed  with  the  ocean.  Under  the  connecting  feeling  of  tropical 
heat  and  vertical  sunlights,  I  brought  together  all  creatures,  birds, 
beasts,  reptiles,  all  trees  and  plants,  usages  and  appearances  that  are 
found  in  all  tropical  regions,  and  assembled  th^n  together  in  China  or 
Hindoostan.  From  kindred  feelings,  I  soon  brought  Egypt  and  her 
gods  under  the  same  law.  I  was  stared  at,  hooted  at,  chattered  at, 
by  monkeys,  paroquets,  by  cockatoos.  I  ran  into  secret  pagodas,  and 
was  fixed  for  centuries  at  the  summit ',  I  was  the  idol ',  I  was  the  priest; 
I  was  worshipped ;  I  was  sacrificed.  I  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Brama 
through  all  the  forests  of  Asia ;  Vishnu  hated  me ;  Seeva  laid  wait  for 
me !  I  came  suddenly  upon  Isis  and.  Osiris ;  I  had  done  a  deed  they 
said,  at  which  the  Ibis  and  the  crocodile  trembled.  I  was  buried  for  a 
thousand  ye«irs,  in  stone  coffins,  with  mummies  apd  sphinxes,  in  narrow 
chambers  at  the  heart  of  eternal  pyramids.  I  was  kissed  with  can- 
cerous kisses,  by  crocodiles ;  and  lidd  confounded  with  all  unutterably 
slimy  things,  amongst  reeds  and  Nilotic  mud.  I  seemed  every  night  to 
descend,  not  metaphorically,  but  literally  to  descend,  into  chasms  and 
sunless  abysses,  depths  below  depths,  from  which  it  seemed  hopeless 
that  I  should  ever  reascend.  Nor  did  I  by  waking  feel  that  I  had 
reascended." 

•  A  pamplilet  under  this  tide  was  published  a  feir  years  back.    It  Is  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  wilt  amply  repay  a  perusal. 


OH    DUEAMS. 
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la  tlie.  ages  lof  gupemtitloii,  and  as  we  haye  before  had  occadon  ta 
rennarfcy.eyen.  in  more  modem  tixnea^  dreams  were  supposed  to  be 
reve^tioQS  from  Providencey  by  wbiob  the  secrets  of  futurity  were  disr* 
dosed  to  the  eyes  of  mortals.    Numerous  authors,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  have  c|ted  -ex^o&ples  in  which  dreams  appeared  to  haye  been, 
eeiijt,  either  to  warx^  men  of  impending  danger,  or  as  a  medium  for.  the, 
disclosure  of  some  important  event  that  has,  perhaps,  bafflefl  the  most^ 
diluent  inyesUg^on..^  Jt  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  such  examples^, 
it  will  be  sufi^cient  for  our  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  well  ki^ow^ 
dreams  of  Pharoah  and  Nebuchadnessar  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume* 
In. modem  times  such  examples  are  equally  numerous ;  and  we  do.  n^t 
tl^k  any  apojiogy  necessary  for  introducing  the  following  case,  which, 
is  most  remarkable,  and,  we  believe,  not  generally  known..    It  is  as. 
foUowsfr-       ,     ,  ^ 

A  manufacturer  during  bis  travels  for  country  orders,  arriyed  for  thiS 
first; time  at  an  ^kbscure  town  in  Suffolk.    It  being  late  whm  he  entered^ 
thettown*  hct  fut  up  at  the  Commercial  Inn,  and  retired  as  quiclUy  m.- 
pctitlUe  to  nMit.   He  soon  fell  into  fi,  profound  slumber,  but  he.was  yisit«i' 
by  a  dream,  which,  aUhpugh  not  extraordinary  in  itself,  stiU  fromlhei 
events  which  followed,  mfty  be  considered  as  a  special  interference  of. 
Providence  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  a  crime  which  had  rem^ed  for. 
yeafs  hidden  tofall  but  thjS  criminal?  themselves.    He  dreaipt  ^l^it  he 
was  in- the- main,  street  of  the  town,  and  was  amusing  hin^elf  by 
examining  wilii  the  curious  eyes  of  a  stranger  every  thing  worthy  of 
notice.    He  imagined  that  upon  arriving  at  the  head  of  the  street,  the; 
parish  church  came  in  sight.    He  paused  for  a  minute  or  tw9  to  ex**. ; 
amine  its.  architecture,  and  then  continued  his  walk  till  he  reachfMl  ,a  . 
lane.    Turning,  down  |his^  he  arrived  opposite  a  cottage ;  and  i^ppn  > 
entering  the  little  garden  whijch  was  attached  to  it,  he  could  perceive-, 
noting  but  a  well,  in  which  however,  to  his  great  horror,  he  faucieijt  • 
that  he  could  discoyer  a  human  skeleton.    When  he  awoke,  he  .en-,; 
deavoured  as  much  as  much  as  possible  to  shake  off  the  unpleasant  > 
thoughts  caused  by  the  nature  of  his  dreams.    It  being  a  fine  summeE> 
morning,  he  sallied  out  for  a  ramble  previously  to  commencing  the  ; 
business  of  the  day.    Upox^  walking  up  the  high  street,  it  strupk  him 
that  he  had  some  dim  recollection  of  it,  and  yet  he  was  perfectly  cpnr 
vinced  that  he  had  never  passed  through  the  town  before.    He  pressed 
forward  and  at  length  came  to  the  church,  which,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, presented  the  same  features  as  the  one  he  had  seen  in  his  dream ; 
and  the  recollection  of  it  instantly  flashed  upon  his  .memory.    He  still 
continued  his  walk,  urged  on  as  it  were  by  some  uncontrollable  impulse, 
and  passing  down  a  lane,  came  to  a  .cottage,  both  of  which  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  objects  of  his  vision.    Struck  by  so  extraor- 
dinary a  coincidence,  he  entered  the  garden,  fully  expecting  to  find  the 
well  which  had  formed  so  prominent  a  part  in  his  dream.    For  this, 
however,  he  searched  in  vain — he  could  no  where  discover  the  slightest 
trace  of  it — ^this,  then,  was  the  only  circumstance  which  was  wanting  to 
complete  his  dream.    During  his  walk  to  the  inn,  he  revolved  these 
strange  things  in  his  miiid,  and  came  to  the  determination  to  take 
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Airtber  meaanraB  for  aBeertatning  tbe  truth  or  fiilsdiood  of  the  whole 
aflbir.  He  was  fturther  confirmed  in  this  resolution,  when  upon  enquiry, 
he  leamt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage,  (an  old  man  and  his 
dmighter),  had  completely  secluded  themselves  from  the  world,  and 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  all  intercourse  with  their  neighbours.  In 
order  then  to  execute  his  prc^ject,  he  called  on  the  ma^trate  of  the 
town,  and  informed  him  of  the  whole  drcumstance.  This  gentleman 
desired  two  constables  to  accompany  him  to  the  cottage,  where  they 
for  some  time  made  ineffectual  search  for  the  wdl.  At  length  an  old 
woman  amongst  the  bystanders,  (for  several  persons  had  been  drawn 
round  the  spot,  out  of  curiosity,  to  witnew  the  proceedings),  hearing 
that  this  was  the  oliject  of  their  search,  pointed  out  the  spot  where, 
she  affirmed,  there  had  formerly  been  a  wdl,  whidi  she  remembered  to 
have  been  closed  by  the  inmates  of  the  cottage,  and  she  added— ^^  I 
thought  Giles"  (such  was  the  old  man's  name)  <<an  old  foot  for  blocking 
it  up,  becauee  he  now  has  a  mile  to  go  for  every  drop  of  water  that  he 
wttnts."  This  confirmed  their  suspicions,  and  they  soon  (fiscovered  the 
well,  with  its  mouth  closed  over  with  old  boards  and  mhUsh.  Upon 
lowering  the  hook  and  chain  they  had  brought  for  the  purpoee,  tbey 
for  some  length  of  time  could  discover  nothing.  At  length  they  brought 
up  an  old  box,  almost  dropping  asunder  by  decay,  and  tied  round  with 
a  piece  of  cord.  In  this  they  found  to  their  horror  and  astonishment 
the  skeleton  of  a  child.  The  inmates  of  the  cottage  were  secured,  after 
a  desperate  resistance  from  the  old  man ;  and  the  woman  then  confessed 
that  it  was  her  child  by  her  own  fhther ;  that  as  soon  as  it  was  bom 
they  had  murdered  it,  and  disposed  of  it  as  it  had  been  found—and,  she 
added,  she  was  glad  that  it  was  discovered,  as  since  the  crime  had  been 
coDunitted,  her  life  had  been  a  burden  to  her.  Upon  this  confession, 
coupled  with  the  circumstantial  evidence  which  was  brought  against 
them,  they  were  hanged.  Thus  was  a  stranger  made  the  means,  in  the 
hands  of  a  superior  Being,  of  discovering  a  crime  which  had  remained 
hidden  for  years.  In  this  case  the  dream  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
previous  train  of  thought ;  and  we  can  only  attribute  it  to  a  direct 
interposition  of  Providence. 

For  the  present  we  shall  take  leave  of  this  interesting  sul\|ect,  but 
shall  recur  to  it  at  the  first  opportunity. 


TRANSLATION    FROM    HORACE. 


"  Portana  trftnsmntiit  liiccrtoft  hoUoreB, 
None  mihi—nunc  aliib«niciv^/'— Hoi^ack. 


Fortune,  capricious  jade,  her  favours  shifts, 
And  in  uncertain  mood,  the  upstart  lifts 
To  wealth  and  power — while  intellect  and  mind. 
Like  beggars,  follow,  in  her  train  behind. 
To-day  she  smiles,  and  acts  by  reason*s  rule ; 
To-morrow  plays  the  minion  to  a  fool. 


A  TALE  OF  THE   ROAD. 


The  road  I  the  roid  I 

Hnzza  for  tbe  roadl—Soiio. 


It  was  in  the  calm  twilight  of  a  summer's  evening,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  a  single  horseman  was  seen  cantering  leisurely  towards 
that  part  of  London  known  hy  the  name  of  H  j  de  Park  Corner,  with 
the  intention  of  reaching  the  open  country  in  the  direction  of  Old  Brent, 
ford.  His  age,  from  his  appearance,  might  have  )>een  about  twenty-six,  or 
firom  that  to  thirty,  though  certainly  he  had  not  passed  the  last-mentioned 
number ;  his  dress  plainly  told,  that  if  not  of  rank  and  fortune,  he  aped 
not  the  possession  of  both  in  vain.  It  was  in  the  height  of  the  mode,  con- 
sisting of  a  buff  jerkin  with  silver  trimmings  and  a  slashed  sleeve,  with 
a  puff  of  light  green  satin  and  point  lace  ruffles  at  the  wrist ;  over  this 
be  wore  a  light  cloak,  trimmed  as  the  jerkin,  and  round  his  neck  was 
seen  the  much-admired  and  beautiful  lace  collar  so  generally  worn  at 
the  period  ;  long  love-locks  reached  down  on  his  shoulders,  over  which 
he  wore  a  slouched  hat  and  feather;  this,  with  large  riding  boots  and 
bright  silver  spurs,  completed  his  outward  man.  He  was  remarkably 
well  mounted,  and  after  he  had  once  left  the  busy  haunts  of  men  behind 
him,  he  dashed  along  at  a  rate  which  showed  he  distrusted  neither  the 
powers  of  his  steed  nor  the  abilities  of  tbe  person  who  bestrode  him. 

At  the  entrance  of  Old  Brentford  stood  a  small  secluded  road-side 
inn ;  not  but  the  owner  of  the  Tun  and  Punchbowl,  though  but  a  small 
house,  had  a  pretty  smart  stroke  of  business,  and  if  rumour  lied  not, 
was  possessed  of  a  good  share  of  chinking  jacobuses.  Neither  was  he 
very  scrupulous  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  scraped  them  together ; 
yet  be  that  as  it  may,  Tom  Bottergill  was  a  hearty  old  wag,  and  could 
by  his  merry  jokes  give  a  relish  to  the  traveller's  cup,  which  might  be 
looked  for  in  vain  over  many  a  weary  mile.  It  was  at  this  house  that 
the  horseman  before-mentioned  pulled  up  his  foaming  steed,  and  with 
a  rattling  cheerful  holloa,  summoned  its  inmates  to  attend  to  him.  His 
call  had  been  twice  repeated  ere  the  ostler  marie  his  appearance  from 
the  stable^  scratching  and  torturing  his  elf  locks,  and  making  faces 
wonderously  resembling  the  ancient  architectural  ornaments  which  are 
seen  on  some  of  our  old  monastic  edifices.  "  Wounds,  Zir  William, 
but  you  be  moughtily  floustered  this  ere  night;  a  poor  felter  has  hardly 
layed  down  to  have  one  snooze  arter  his  day's  work  but  you  must  come 
shouting  and  holiowing  as  though  the  fox  was  going  over  the  hill  at  your 
feet." — ^*  Silence !  you  lout,  silence !  and  lead  Rawbone  into  the  stable, 
and  look  to  him  quickly,  as  I  want  him  soon,  and  for  hard  service,'*  and 
dismounting,  Sir  William,  as  he  was  called,  entered  the  house.  "  Well, 
Dorothy,"  said  he,  addressing  the  buxom  landlady,  '  here  T  am  once 
more ;  why,  I  suppose  >  ou  thought  youM  lost  me,  ha !  ha  I  No,  my 
lass,  no,  oUier  eame  afoot  that's  not  turned  out  so  good  as  might  be.  so 
I've  come  to  try  the  old  road  again.  Aha,  Botty,  my  boy,"  (going 
up  to  the  host,  who  now  entered),  "  a  cup  of  your  best  and  strongest,  to 
cheer  the  cockles  of  our  hearts — ^a  bottle  of  good  Canary,  my  buck," 
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slapping  him  smartly  on  the  shoulder,  ^*  a  bottle  of  good  Canary,  in  the 

blue-room,  and  Dorothy  shall  look  in  to  try  its  quality,  and  keep  us  out 

i  of  harm  in  the  time."    ^'  Aye,  aye,  Sir  William,''  he  answered,  ^*  the 

same  rattler  as  ever,  the  life  and  soul  of  all  who,  know  you ;  go  up  to 
the  parlour,  you  know  the  house  too  well  to  deed  a  guide,  and  I'll 
follow  presently. 

In  the  blue-room  then  behold  him,  standing  on  one  leg  and  swinging 
round,  carelessly  humming  some  fuhionable  air,  and  tapping  the  toe  of 
his  boot  with  his  riding-cane. 
^  The  door  opens,  and  not  Botty  enters,  but  his  better-half— decidedly 

so :  with  great  care  she  fastened  the  door ;  her  caution  alarmed  him 
slightly,  and  made  him  move  his  hand  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
•  towards  his  breast,  as  if  in  search  of  a  weapon — 'twas  but  for  an  in- 

stant, she   v^as  only  a  woman.      She  approached  him  carefully  and 
,  handed  him  a  chair:   he  looked  surprised.     *' How  now,  dame,  you 

;  surely  do  not  mean  to 'make  me  a  prisoner  in  your  own  house."    **  Sit 

down.  Sir  William,  sit  down ;.  me  make  you  a  prisoner — Lord  love  ye, 
I'd  sooner  lose  my  right  hand  than   see  one  hair  of  your  head  injured ; 
]  but  I  have  something  of  consequence  that  I  wish  to  impart  to  you.    You 

j  know.  Sir  William,  that  it  is  not  very  safe  to  travel  between  this  and 

I  Staines  at  this  time,  especially  if  you  have  anything  about  you  worth 

1  having."    '*  Why  yes,"  he  answered,  with  a  meaning  smile,  *'  Hounslow 

,  Heath  is  not  exactly  a  safe  journey  with  a  heavy  purse ;  but  come,  to 

I  the  business.'*    **  Well  then,"  said  she,  and  she  went  to  a  small  cup- 

!  board,  and  took  out  a  bottle  of  excellent  cordial  (reserved  for  her  own 

specisd  use),  of  which  she  handed  him  a  glass — **  why,  a  foolish  young 
lad  in  whom  I  have  some  interest,  is  going  to  his  friends  near  Staines 
to-night.  I  want  him  to  delay  his  departure  till  to-morrow,  but  he 
won't.  He  carries  papers  of  worth  with  him,  and  the  simple  fellow, 
because  he  has  got  a  couple  of  pistols  and  a  little  sword,  fancies  all  the 
knights  of  the  post  will  fly  before  him;  now  the  night  does  not  promise 
j  much,  so  come  now,  let  him  ride  along  with  you,  you  shall  not  lose  by 

it  I  assure  you,**  and  she  put  on  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  and  she  was 
not  bad  looking.  ''What,"  and  he  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter, 
**  why,  Dorothy,  you  are  surely  childish,  you  don*t  know  what  you  ask  ; 
why  to  ride  home  with  a  lubberly  boy — come,  that's  devilish  good ;  and 
I  suppose  should  I  meet  with  a  lift  on  the  road,  I  should  stand  a 
chance  of  having  a  ball  through  my  empty  skull  from  the  lad  of  squeam- 
ish conscience  riding  by  my  side;  no,  no,  it's  impossible — I  expect 
great  things  to-night :  why  dame,  fifty  jacobuses  would  not  compensate 
me  for  remaining  quiet  this  night.  Were  it  a  sweet  young  damsel  now, 
my  gallantry  might  carry  me  a  good  way,  but  not  for  a  boy — surely  no." 
"  Come,  my  sweet  William,"  said  she,  "  don*t  be  cross  now,  and  1*11 
promise  yoii  the  money  you  ask,  and  you  know  my  promises  are  as 
good  as  coined  gold."  This  in  some  measure  seemea  to  satisiy  him. 
"  Why  dame,  as  it  is  to  oblige  you,  and  it  won't  take  above  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  perhaps  do  some  good  to  the  lad  and  his  ^ends,  and  make 
some  amends  to  mankind  for  the  many  ills  they  have  suffered  at  my 
hands,  he  shall  ride  with  me,  so  away  and  get  him  ready,  and  I'll 
prepare  to  undertake  my  new  office  of  Guardiav,"  and  he  laughed 
again  outright  as  he  thought  of  it. 

In  the  stable-yard  of  the  Inn,  Sir  William  found  his  new  companion. 
He  was  a  slim  genteel  youth,  and  looked  not  above  fourteen ;  his  com- 
plexion was  beautifVilIy  &ir,  too  much  so  in  fact  for  a  boy,  and  the  little 
bit  of  silken  hair  that  was  allowed  to  be  seen,  looked  more  like  that 
belonging  to  a  lovely  girl,  than  that  of  the  lubberly  boy  whom  he  sup- 
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p«wd  lie  ihouU  have  touboonipany  him;  Batttill  iberewuBfirmDeis 
diipUyed  in  tbe  lull  blue  «ye,  which  told,  that  leiolution  wu  not  waa- 
tkig  by  its  onner.  lie  itood  by  Ihe-  side  of  his  liule  gelding,  and  after  - 
seeing  that  alt  his  hameis  was  in  proper  order,  he  tripptrd  ligbtly  up  Id 
tbe  landlady,  bestowed  a  hearty  kiss  on  her  roiy  lipe,  and  then  epringing 
gracefully  into  bis  saddle,  stood  in  waiting  Tor  his  companion.  After 
l^ng  on  him  with  some  interett,  Sir  William  exclaimed  "  why  now 
you  are  a  sprigblly  fellow,  and  one  after  my  own  heart ;  you'll  be  rather 
dangerous  I  trust,  my  "boy,  and  make  a  bit  of  a  bustle  among  the  young 
dai^eU  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  yon  ara  little  6t  in  ray  opinion,  for 
night  travelling,  or  hard  riding,  mucb  as  you  are  likely  to  have.;  for  my 
time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  even  on  such  a  sweet  juvenile, 
although  my  inlarest  with  the  ladies,  will  he  somewhat  injured  by  my 
impoliteHess."  "Oh  !  oh  !"  answered  ihe  lad,  "  see  you  that  my  simple 
nag  doea  not  put  your  own  gallant  steed  to  his  meUJe,  and  your  hnmbli! 
servant  is  not  afraid  to  enter  the  lists  even  with  so  great  a  personage  as 
yourself."  "Say  you  ao,  why  thffli  let's  forwanl,  and  if  you  cry  not  beat 
berore  we  reach  Staines,  I'll  bestow  a  good  supper  and  a  hearty  bottle 
for  a  Dight-cap  to  your  young  sconce.''  With  this  ihey  cantered  away ' 
at  a  biisk  pace  from  the  (nn.  All  travellers  on  this  road  will  be  aware, 
that  about  four  miles  beyond  Bientford,  Hounslow- heath  used  to  spread 
its  dreary  wasle  before  the  eye — Houaslow-healb,  the  scene  of  so  many 
desperate  doiogs  of  ihe  notorious  highwaymen  of  the  day.  Here  the 
all  acconqpUahed  Duvai,  oecasiouaJly  would  take  his  evening  ride,  and 
rob  with  so  much  polUeceBs,  that  nutoy  a  giddy-pated  female,  looked 
upon 'ameeting  with  him  as  one  of  the  pleuaBteu  epo<th*  in  the  whole- 
course  of  hei  life  ;  and  was  sorry  thai  she  had  not  the  power  to  redeem 
him  fram  his  errors,  and  introduce  him  to  Ihe  fashionable  world,  to  which- 
he  would  have  been  such  an  ornament.  Our  irayallars  had  just  entered- 
<n  this  desolate  piece  of  gtoand,  whm  their  progjKss  was  arrested  by 
tbe  elder  of  the  two  enclaifniog,  "  My  ^^urioaity,  young  fellow,  could 
never  hold  out  one  small  half-hour,  and  heie  I've  rJddeu  beside  you  for . 
full  twice  that  time,  ray  brain  brimful  of  coi\iecture  as  to  who  or  what 
youare,  without  asking-one. qtteslion;  but  patience  though  a  good  na^ - 
will  aomeUmes  bolt ;  ao  out  it  comes,  telt  me  what  brou^t  you  to '  the 
house  front  which  we  but  now  came,  and  (he  pressing  business  that 
would  not  allow  you  to  wait  till  morning  before  you  Uh^  your  depu- 
turei  Believe  oie,  you  have  not  well  sittdied  the  dangers  of  the  road, 
or  you  would  have  thought  of  what  could  prevent  me,  aye,  even  me, 
your  champion  and  protector,  from  turning  oil  you  and  demanding  my 
duet,  or  in  ca*e  of  r^ssal,  tying  you  with  a  strong  cord  to  the  next  oak 
Ires,  and  helping  myself  to  your  superfluous  wardrobe  and  the  ungodly 
gold  thai  is  chinking  in  your  purse.  The  youth  started,  and  appeared 
overcome  with  fright,  more  from  the  aolions-than  the  noiils  of  his  com- 
panion )  for,  as  if  to  give  force  to  his  language,  he  had  seized  his 
bridle  rein,  and  the  moonlight  glanced  on  the  bright  steel  barrel  «f  a 
la^  pistol  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand.  "Do  not  alarm  yourself 
uonecesiarily,"  he  continued,  on  seeing  the  impression  he  had  made  on 
his  ntore  gentle  oomiade,  and  lowering  hia  voice  again  to  the  sweet 
persuasive  tone  in  which  he  usually  spoke,  (very  different  from  that  in 
which  he  had  delivered  his  last  sentence),  "  1  merely  wished  to  give 

C.  some  idea  of  a  meeting  with  one  of  the  men  who  frequent  Uiis- 
th;  but  tell  me,  should  I  persist  in  my  demand,  what  would  you  do  1" 
"  Why,  what  could  I  do,"  answered  the  other,  affecling  a  composure, 
whidk  certainly  was  not  felt,  "  but  throw  myself  on  your  mercy,  and 
b^  of  you  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man-  of  honour  to  do  me  no  harm." 
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"  Men  of  my  char — that  is — ^highwaymen,  will  seldom  listen  to  sudi 

prayers,  even  when  delivered  by  a  woman,  ranch  less  when  addressed  to 

them  by  one  of  their  own  sex,  so  I  fear  even  that  excuse  will  not  serve 

^  you."    **  But  surely  you  cannot  think  of  acting  so/'  said  the  youth  in 

evident  alarm,  **  for  mercy  sake  do  not,  my  money  is  aU  at  your  dis- 
posal, but  do  not,  if  you  have  one  spark  of  feeling,  do  not  injure  a 
I  defenceless  female,*^     **  A  female,"  exclaimed  the  other,  and  in  an 

I  instant  he  had  placed  his  pistol  out  of  view,  and  was  at  her  side  en- 

I  deavouring  to  console  her  for  the  fright  he  had  just  caused  her,  **vl 

I  female — aye  by  the  mass  and  a  lovely  one  too ;  why,  what  a  doU  I 

must  have  been  not  to  have  discovered  it  befoi^e — that  I  should  have 
mistaken  a  blooming  damsel  ibr  a  gawky  boy :  by  my  faith,  it  will 
never  be  credited.  But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  before  ?"  said  he  to 
his  companion,  who  had  partly  recovered  from  her  alarm,  **  why  did 
you  suffer  me  so  for  to  forget  my  good  manners  ?  but  never  mind,  'tis 
better  perhaps  as  it  is,  you  have  found  a  friend,  and  a  staunch  one,  and 
one  who  can  and  will  serve  you  more  than  you  may  imagine;  for  I 
know  now  the  cause  of  your  sudden  journey,  and  your  boast  of  reaching 
Staines  this  evening — aye,  aye,  love,  all  powerful,  all  persuasive  love  I 
By  my  faith,  'tis  a  good  jest  too,  to  think  that  J  should  be  employed  to 
carry  a  run-away  lass  to  the  arms  of  her  true-love ;  and  yet  'twas  rather 
dangerous,  I  take  it,  rather  like  trusting  the  gentle  dove  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ravenous  hawk :  but  for  once,  I  will  be  good  and  gentle 
as  the  dove's  mate ;  so  repeat  to  me  the  whole  course  of  your  true-love, 
and  I  will  not  only  be  an  attentive  listener,  but  I  will  fblly  digest  the 
practicability  of  bringing  you  together,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be 
accomplished,  it  shall  be  done.*'  She  at  first  hesitated,  but  *twas  only 
to  conquer  the  blush  of  maiden  modesty  that  suffused  her  lovely  cheeks 
when  she  answered,  **  Sir — did  I  not  meet  an  offer  of  friendship  so 
freely  given  with  as  free  an  acceptance,  I  feel  I  should  be  guilty  both  of 
unkindness  to  you,  and  of  injury  to  myself.  You  have  guessed  right, 
sir,  love  has  indeed  been  the  cause ;  yes,  the  sole  cause  of  my  being  in 
your  company  this  evening."  "Indeed,*'  said  he,  **  then  may  I  hope" — 
'  For  nothing.  Sir,  but  the  simple  truth,  which  I  can  best  relate  when 
uninterrupted." — "  Your  pardon,  I  am  corrected ;  but  proceed  with 
your  story,  I  beg  of  you." — "  You  will  perceive  in  the  course  of  my 
narrative,  Aat  the  family  from  which  I  sprang  is  of  respectability ;  my 
father  is  a  Merchant  of  London,  at  present,  vnth  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess ;  in  early  life,  however,  he  was,  (a  frequent  case  with  even  the  most 
careful),  very  unfortunate,  he  became  involved  to  large  amounts,  which 
he  has  never  been  enabled  entirely  to  liquidate.  One  of  the  largest  of 
these  demands  is  yet  unsatisfied,  and  is  held  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  a  friend  of  my  father's.  He  refuses  to  piess 
his  claim,  stating,  that  he  means  to  make  it  my  marriage  portion  ;  and 
my  father,  out  of  gratitude,  has  for  the  money  agreed  to  bestow  on  him 
my  unworthy  hand.  1  hough  a  good,  kind  man,  I  cannot  love  him — no, 
never!  and  to-morrow  is  settled  for  the  wedding  day.  I  even  took 
the  resolution  of  leaving  home,  friends,  and  comfort,  to  seek  for  some 
happiness  rather  than  forfeit  the  hope  of  ever  enjoying  it.  A  distant 
relation  of  my  poor  motlier  lives  near  Staines,  and  I  am  abotrt  to  auk 
her  protection."  **  Madam,  on  the  word  of  a  man,  I  honour  you  for 
your  resolution,  and  I  respect  you  for  your  truth,  more,  aye  much  more, 
than  I  love  you  for  your  beauty;  and  believe  me,  mine  shall  be/a 
Sleepless  pillow  till  I  have  found  some  way  to  relit  ve  your  distress. 
But  tell  me  the  name  of  this  gentleman  of  Windsor;  I  know  them  all, 
and  can  ^iiess,  methinks^  the  one  you  mean ;  'tis,  let  me  see,  'tis  Sii' 
^Stephen  Fox,  is  it  not  ?''    "  Oh  yes,  the  same,  the  very  same."    "  Oh, 
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oh,  Sir  Stephen,  but  you-  have  %  (feimy  palate  1  will  no^e  serve  you  but 
the  prettiest  and  youngest;  but  we  may  mar  your  sport,  sly  reynard." 
Then  suddenly  facing  her,  ^  This  is  not  a|l,''  and  an  arch  smile  passed 
over  his  handsome  manly  countenance,  '*  what  of  the  lucky  young  dog 
who  has  touched  your  susceptible  heart;  we  have  not  heard  of  hiro :  let 
me  see,  what  is  he,'*  continued  he  playfully,  "not  a  merchant's  clerk.; 
no,  not  romantic  enough — a  sailor ;  no,  the  sea-saw  roll  of  the  quarter- 
deck could  not  captivate  that  bright  beaming  eye.    A  soldier ;  now  I 
have  it,  one  of  His  Majesty's  own  body  guards :  again  no— then  are  my 
conjectures  at  an  end.     As  he  named  the  diffi^nt  professions,  thie 
good-natured  girl  laugjiei  at  His  fbUy.    ''Yon  would  make  a  bad  one  at 
a  Christmas  party,,  noTto  guess  better.   But  J '11  tell  you,  he  is  a  painter ; 
a.ye,  a  poor  dauber  of  canvas,  and  yet  not  without  some  merit,  I  assure 
you." — "The  preference  given  to  him  by  you,  would  insure  that;  for 
by  Heaven,  one  smile  of  that  soul-inspiring  countenance  of  thine  would 
raise  Baffaelles  and  Guidos  out  of  the  veriest  blockheads.*' — ^  A  truce 
to  your  compliments,  fair  Sir,  I  beseech  you  i  for  they  are  addressed  to 
one  who  at  no  time  feels  obliged  by  them,  more  especially  at  present; 
and  I  beg  of  you,  if  it  is  in  your  power,  to  assist  me :  for  indeed  I  must 
confess  myself  almost  at  my  wit's  end."     "  Farewell  then  folly  for  a 
time,"  was  his  answer,  "  and  now  to  business."    Taking  a  hasty  glance 
round  the  heath,  he  placed  a  small  whistle  to  his  lips,  and  a  shrill  piercing 
sound  echoed  over  the  neighbouring  fields.    "Now,  my  lass  we  must 
part  for  a  time ;  you  have  not  yet  been-  missed  from  your  home :  you 
must  return  there — I  will  give  you  an  attendant  to  see  you  there  in 
safety.     I  need  not  tell  you  to  keep  up  your  disguise  when  with  him. 
To-morrow,  to-morrow,  the  time   is  but  short.     I  wonder  what  can 
detain  Lawrence  ;**  said  he  impatiently,  "  oh,  here  he  is — ^now  ^rewell ; 
you  can  send  by  Lawrence  how  you  will  expect  us  in  the  morning. 
Oh !  I  had  almost  forgot  the  name  of  your  lover,  and   his  address/' 
When  she  had  given  him  this,  and  he  had  whispered  his  directions  to  his 
follower,  he  stuck  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  galK)ping  over  the  heath  at 
a  fearful  rate,  was  soon  lost  to  her  view.     And  now,  with  her  new 
companion,  she  retraced  her  steps  towards  town. 

Is  there  one  of  those  to  wlmm  I  address  myself,  who  has  not  beheld 
a  November  morning  in  London.  Methinks  I  see^the  iair  reader 
shrinking  into  her  large  morocco  easy  chair,  drawing  her  table  and  com- 
forters around  her,  and  almost  shivering  at  the  idea.  A  November 
.  morning  in  London-— oh,  horrible  truly—- such  dark  masses  of  fog  and 
dingy  smoke  rolling  through  the  heavy  dull  streets,  the  moisture  of  the 
drizzling  sleet  having  converted  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  metropolis  into 
a  substance  much  resembling,  save  in  taste,  raspberry  jam,  and  making 
it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  pedestrian  is  in  reality  proceeding  on 
his  way,  or  merely  beating  time  like  soldiers  at  a  drill.  Such,  indeed, 
is  generally  the  sort  of  morning  seen  in  this  month,  but  such  was  not 
the  morning  to  which  I  allude;  'twas  cold,  certainly,  but  clear  and 
beautifully  bright ;  the  sun  had  already  dispelled  the  mist  that  had  risen 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  darting  his  dazzling  rays  over  the 
distant  hills,  and  causing  the  hoar  frost  on  the  roofs  of  the  more  adjacent 
buildings  to  resemble  so  many  glittering  brilliants,  gave  to  the  scene  a 
cheerful  appearance.  This  was  the  view  that  met  the  gaze  of  the  fair 
Isabella  Heardy,  as  springing  from  her  downy  pillow,  and  casting  her 
furred  wrapper  rouna  her  delicate  limbs  she  rushed  to  the  window  of 
her  dormitory,  'twas  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  little  below  Soutb- 
wark;  (be  not  shocked  kind  rfsader,  'twas  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  merchants  then  kept  not  their  romantic  country  villas); 
throwing  open  the  window,  she  looked  hastily,  and  anxiously  towards 
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At  opposite  shore,  "nie  btautiet  of  lite  scenery  were  loit  on  her,  lome 
other  more  engrossing  object  tilled  her  mind;  the  cold  only  caused  her  lo 
draw  the  covering  cloaer  over  her  lovely  boiiDm,  wbkh  in  her  httste  sbe 
bad  leri  panly  enposed.  A  rnoment  paued,  nothing  met  her  gaze; 
another,  and  then  more  anxiously  did  she  strain  her  liursling  eyeballs. 
"  They  have  not  surely  deceived  me,"  murmured  she,  "  my  letter  was  ho 
particular,  Ihey  cannot  have  mistaken.  Oh  !  no,  no,  I  see  them  there, 
their  boal  even  oon  leaves  (he  shore;  just  heaven,  be  merciful  and 
grant  us  success,''  and  she  sank  on  the  lloor  and  oflered  up  a  silent 
prayer.  A  boa),- as  she  had  slated,  left  the  oppnsite  shore,  and  made  a 
rapid  approach  towards  the  house.  When  she  again  looked  out,  it  was 
about  Iwo  hundred  yards  from  the  lauding  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 
Her  while  scarf  she  waved  in  the  morning  breeze  as  a  token  of  reoog' 
nition  and  welcome,  and  it  appeared  to  add  fresh  strength  to  the  sinewy 
arms  of  those  who  guided  its  course  over  the  silvery  stream ;  for  the 
light  skitf,  which  had  previously  made  greet  progress,  almost  flew  over 
the  [Small  space  that  now  intervened  hetween  (hem  and  the  landing. 
LeavioE  them  to  make  their  way  lo  the  house  in  the  beat  manner  thqr 
could,  and  Isabel  in  (he  hands  of  her  maid,  no  very  enviable  situalltm 
this  morning,  for  had  she  two  pairs  of  hands  her  speed  coald  not  have 
kept  up  witli  the  impatience  of  her  mistress,  we  will  take  a  slight  glance 
at  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  her  father.  Adam  Heartly  was  of  Dutch 
extraction,  and  possessed  much  of  the  do^ed  indifference  of  that  plod- 
ding money-getting  set,  yet  at  the  bottom  vias  a  good  eaay-lempered 
soul,  and  I  believe  liked  nothing  in  Ihe  world  better  than  himself,  save 
his  daughter  and  his  money.  Report  said  he  was  rich,  but  Adam, 
without  contradicting  this,  lived  in  a  manner  which  no  one  could 
contemn ;  he  enjoyed  comfort  without  luxury,  and  all  his  spare  cash  he 
put  by  to  pay  off  large  bonds  and  mortgages  on  the  property  he  did 

Cossess.  He  was  seated  in  his  snug  little  parlour,  waiting  patiently  for 
is  daughter  to  make  his  breakfast  for  him,  when  two  gentlemen  entered. 
One  of  them  going  up  to  him,  shook  him  kindly  by  the  hand. — "Wel- 
come, Oliver,  my  hoy,  welcome — so  you've  come  to  see  the  last  of  poor 
Bell  1  yes,  she  marries  to-day,  and  hang  me  if  i  can  prevent  it,  thoufffa 
I  know  'tis  against  her  will;  can't,  my  boy — indeed  I  can't,"  and  he 
pressed  the  hand  which  he  held  hard,  and  a  tear  was  seen  to  find  its  way 
down  his  aged  cheek.  "  I  know  she  loves  you;  oh  I  that  1  had  but 
one  half  the  wealth  men  think  I  have,  and  she  should  be  yours;  aye, 
though  the  old  man  had  to  beg  for  his  own  bread ;  but  'twill  not  do. 
I  have  thought  of  it  'till  it  has  made  me  almost  mad.  I  have  seen 
'ber  poor  mother  struggling  with  poverty,  and  sinkint;  under  it  'till  the 
cold  grave  has  received  her,  and  offered  a  welcome  resting  place  lo  her 
Wearied  spirit."  The  old  man  was  almost  choked  by  Che  power  of  his 
ffeelinss ;  ■'  she's  the  only  relict  that  is  lefl  me,  the  only  jewel  to  remind 
me  of  Ihe  worth  of  her  that  1  have  losi,  no — 1  cannot  see  her  oppressed 
and  poor,  whatever  be  the  sacrifice.  Should  I  by  reftising  Sir  Stephen, 
offend  him,  he  has  the  power  to  strip  us  of  all — yes  all ;  but  come,*' 
seeiiig  that  he  had  affected  his  visitors  almost  lo  tears,  "  come  01i»er, 
we  must  be  men,  the  God  that  protects  the  innocent,  will  not  suffer 
Isabel  lo  be  unhappy — tome,  he  seated,  she  will  be  here  shortly,  and 
e  must  not  let  her  see  us  thus  cast  down."     "Comfort   yourself  mj 


dear  Sir,"  said  the  companion  of  Oliver,  stepping  forward,  "'we  may 
yet  find  a  remedy  for  these  ills — have- you  bethought  yourself  of  every- 
thing? The  old  man's  countenance  told  hut  too  well  that  he  had.  "We 
may  yet  arrange  this  to  the  satlsftclion  of  the  young  people."  A  smile 
lit  up  Adam's  features,  and  he  sprung  from  his  seat,  and  sailed  him  hy 
tile  hand--'twas  but  momentary ;  sinking  back  again  he  said,  "do  not 


joke,  young  Sk ;  bal  I  forgive  you ;  did  you  linow  the  iuirruw  you  hav* 
occasioned  you  could  not  have  done  it."  '■  You  wrong  me,  indeed  you 
wrong  me,"  said  the  other,  "Oliver  here  will  witoess  for  me  I  do  not 
jest — I  am,  at  preseni,"  and  he  could  not  suppress  a  smile,  "  I  am  the 
representative  of  Sir  Slephea  Fox,  and  fully  empowered  lo  act  on  his 
part. — You  seem  incredulous;  he  has  your  acceptance  for  ten  thousand 
pounds,  has  he  not-;— 'lis  there  Sir,  read  it  over  and  *ee  if  it  is  correct — 
'tis  your  writing."  "  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  know  it  too  well  to 
be  reminded  of  ii."  "  Give  it  me  again."  said  the  stranger, ''now  Sir, 
can  you   settle  this   demand.     No,   1  see  you  cannot, — then  I  will  for 

Sou" — then  crushing  it  in  his  sinewy  hand,  he  cast  it  into  the  blaiinK 
re.  whidi  in  an  instant  reduced  it  to  a  cinder.  "  Would  I  could 
always  have  it  in  my  power  thus  to  relieTe  the  deserving,  there,"  and  tur- 
ning to  the  Merchant,  "  now  you  are  free :  wed  your  girl  to  the  man  of 
her  choice,  and  believe  me,  that  more  than  half  the  crime  and  misery  of 
the  world  arises  from  unequal  mnrriaces."  The  joy  o(  the  old  roan 
roust  be  conceived.  "  That  is  not  all,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  have  here 
a  paper  from  his  nephew,  giving  up  all  claima  to  the  hand  of  Isa*-ella 
Heartly,  in  favour  of  Master  Oliver,  the  Painter."  This  was  too  much 
for  the  old  man,  tears  absolutely  streamed  from  his  eyes,  but  they  were 
tears  of  joy;  Isabel  entered  with  Olifer  at  this  moment,  who  had 
slippy  out  to  tell  her  their  good  fortune.  Happiness  and  content 
beamed  on  every  countenance. 

We  have  now  but  to  notice  the  conduct  of  the' stranger.  After  he 
had  seen  the  ceremony  performed  he  prepared  to  take  his  departure. 
As  to  how  he  became  possessed  of  the  papers,  he  refused  to  tell,  saying 
they  would  hear  but  too  soon  ;  arid  bidding  ^e  old  man  farewell,  he 
lingered  for  an  instant  at  ilie  garden  c^te  with  the  nen-married  couple. 
"Take  one  token  from  us,"  said  Oliver,  "for  the  kindness  you  have 
shewn  us — a  jewel ;  I  fear  to  offer  my  purse,  it  may  offend,  but  any 
thing  we  have,  'tis  yours,  for  to  you  we  owe  every  Ihing."  "  No,  not 
one  token,"  was  his  answer,  as  he  swung  the  gate  carelessly  on  its 
hinges;  "think  not  of  me— foi^el  me,  we  shall  never  meet  more;"  and 
a  shade  of  melancholy  passed  over  hii  manly  countenance ;  "  we  follow 
a  different  path,  but  '  hence,  babbling  dreams,'  Yes,  Sir,"  in  a  cheerfal 
tone,  "there  is  one  toVen,  but  not  from  you ,  one  kiss  from  this  blooming 
bride;"  and  stepping  lightly  up  to  her,  with  a  grace  that  would  have 
been  creditable  to  a  polished  gentleman,  he  kissed  her  rosy  lips ;  then 
sinking  on  one  knee,  he  repeated  the  same  on  her  delicate  hand,  and 
rising  gaily  he  resumed  his  accustomed  ease;  "Adieu,  my  friends, 
adieu,  you  cannot  befriend  my  person,butyoumay  my  name;  bear  not  so 
hardly  on  my  many  feults,  and  hereafter  when  I  am  mentioned  in  your 
presence,  say,  however  much  he  may  have  injured  others,  you  at  least 
nave  experienced  some  goodness  at  the  hands  of  Cl4dde  Duval." 


Shortly  after  this  event  it  was  publicly  rumoured,  that  the  house  of 
Sir  S.  Fox  had  been  forcibly  entered  on  the  night  before  named,  and 
some  papers  taken  from  it,  and  he  himself  carried  olT  and  detained  for 
two  days ;  but  what  amount  of  property  was  liiken,  or  by  whom  the 
outrage  was  committed.  Sir  Stephen  never  would  divulge. 

SiauA. 
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BV    ONE    OF    THE    PROFESSION. 

tt  Stent  in  tit  ®lli  Sailcjr> 


CHAPTEE   1. 


After  the  usual  number  of  years  generally  devoted  by  boys  lo  what 
lliey  consiiler,  a  tedious  pursuit  nf  learning,  it  became  a  question  wilh 
my  parents,  as  to  what  proression  or  trade  I  should  follow.  My  own 
choite  had  been  long  madt — it  waa  to  become  a  "  Doctor."  There 
were  many,  (lo  me  at  least)  most  potent  reasons,  nhich  had  induced  rae 
to  this  determination.  I  had  imagined,  that  a  Eurgeon  had  little  ebe  to 
do,  than  10  ride  about  the  live  long  day,  either  on  horseback  or  in  his 
own  carriatte,  as  the  case  might  be — Now  1  was  particularly  partial  to 
equestrian  pursuits,  and  I  was  equally  arerse  to  anything  which  required 
either  attention  or  industry.  In  (act,  like  all  boys,  I  wished  to  be  a 
"gentleman,"  or  in  other  words,  lo  "  do  nothing." — and  I  ihought  tills 
would  be  the  most  likely  way  of  obtaining  my  wish.  Even  that  most 
uopleaaant  pan  of  the  profession,  the  dispensing  of  medicines,  I  ima- 
gined lo  be  a  mere  recreation — that  there  would  be  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  go  loone  shelf  for  a  niiture  for  scarlet  fever — to  another  for 
pills  for  dropsy.— Alas !  how  soon  was  I  to  be  undeceived^n  vain  did 
my  parents  endeavour  to  dissuade  me  from  enlering  the  profession — in 
vain  did  they  picture  lo  me  In  gloomy  colours,  the  troubles  and  miseries 
which  would"  not  fail  lo  attend  me — ihe  sleepless  nights  and  harassing 
days,  which  it  would  but  too  surely  be  my  lot  to  encounter — I  heeded 
them  not.  Equally  unavailing  were  their  assurances,  thai  the  riding 
part  of  the  business,  was  by  far  leas  pleasant  than  I  fondly  and  foolishly 
anticipated.  Id  vain  did  they  remind  me  of  the  old  adage,  "all  ii  not 
gold  that  glitters.''  1  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  iheir  warnings,  my 
resolution  had  beeq  formed,  and  nothing  tbey  advanced  could  in  the 
■lightest  degree  alter  it.  Finding  that  all  their  admonitions  were  disre- 
garded, ihey  resolved  to  lei  me  have  mv  own  way ;  I  was  therefore 
articled  to  a  surgeon  of  the  hrst  reipeclability  in  London. 

As  my  new  abode  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Drury  Lane  and 
St.  Giles's,  I  could  not  but  expect  to  witness  much  of  that  misery  and 
crime^for  which  these  places  are  so  notorious.  Often  have  I  beheldjhe 
starving  mother,  depriving  herself  of  iier  own  scanty  portion  of  bread, 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  her  yet  hungry  children,  and  still  relying  on  Ihe 
Great  Father  of  Mercies,  that  he  would  in  his  own  good  time,  relieve 
them ;  and  even  when  dying  for  lack  of  the  comtnon  necessaries  of  life, 
I  have  heard  her  exclaim  wilh  fervour,  "  Thy  will  be  done;'' so  that 
"  albeit  not  being  giveo  to  the  metling  mood,"  teari  have  forced  them- 
selves from  my  eyes.    I  have  known  tlie  honest  labourer,  once  h^py 
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and  conteated  vilh  hit  tot,  iui«d  by  vilUuot  from  Ihe  puiit  of  honor 
and  virtue,  and,  In  spite  of  ths  wamingi  «f  friends,  the  entreatie*  of 
relations,  the  biller  anguish  of  the  aSeclionate  partner  of  hit  days,  the 
hungry  cries  of  his  perishing  offitpriag,  to  sink  step  by  Uep  ioto  the 
abyss  of  guiil,  nntil,  at  length,  he  has  ended  his  days  on  a  public 
scaffold,  or  in  a  foreign  clime,  far  from  all  those  ties  which  endear  us  to 
Ihe  norld.  and  which  alone  render  life  comparatively  happy,  drag  out 
the  remainder  of  his  wretched  existence,  and  look  to  death  as  the  ooly 
release  from  his  sufferings. — I  have  seen  that  brute  in  human  shape,  the 
cruel  husband — the  heartless  father,  reeling  intoxicated  from  the  gin- 
shop  to  his  home,  rendered  miserable  by  hia  own  degrading  misconduct ; 
and  I  have  heard  ihe  deep  and  awful  curse,  launched  against  his  hungry 
children,  because,  forsooth,  (hey  dared  to  cry  to  him  for  food;  nay,  I 
have  seen  the  stunning  blow  levelled  against  his  unoffending  wife,  and  I 
have  wondered  at  the  patience  with  which  the  degrading  insult  has  been 
borne.  Scenes  of  want  and  woe,  of  misery  and  guilt,  have  presented 
theniselves  to  my  Tie w,  until  I  have  turned  with  loathing  away,  and 
blushed  for  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  But  let  not  my  readers 
imagine  I  would  imtinuate,  that  the  passions  which  debase  humanity  - 
are  the  only  ones  tn  be  met  with  in  this  class  of  the  community — such  an 
idea  is  forthest  from  my  thoughts.  For  amidst  the  very  poorest  classes 
of  society,  the  purest  feelings  which  exalt  the  human  heart,  conjugal 
tenderness,  filial  love,  kindly  affection,  and  disinterested  friendship  ate 
conspicuous  amid  the  gloomy  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them. 

One  evening  I  was  hastily  summoned  to  attend  a  case,  which  was 
deacribed  to  me  as  ooe  of  the  sieatest  danger;  accordingly  1  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  house  to  which  f  hud  been  directed.  It  was  situated  in  a 
narrow  and  dirty  passage  .(it  could  not  be  called  street)  leading  out  of 
DruTy  Lane.  Notwithstanding  the  haste  I  was  in  lo  reach  the  case,  i 
could  not  avoid  stopping  for  a  moment  to  notice  the  striking  contrast 
which  presented  itself  upon  ray  turning  under  the  low  archway  which 
led  to  the  house  that  contained  the  patient.  In  the  street  I  had  Just  left, 
all  was  noise  and  bustle ;  the  glare  from  the  numberless  gas  lamps,  which 
were  not  only  situated  at  intervals  along  the  whole  street,  but  which  also 
blaied  from  every  shop  window,  presented  a  gay  and  clieerlul  aspect, 
while  the  many  pedestrians  who  were  continually  passing  to  and  fro,  all 
apparently  intent  on  the  business  which  called  tinm  from  their  homes, 
renilered  it  an  animated  scene.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrow  entrance 
under  which  I  proceeded,  and  the  whole  lane  beyond  it,  afforded  only 
the  melanclioly  light  of  one  solitary  lamp,  and  was  a  perfect  illustration 
of  "  darkness  visible."  This,  combined  with  the  squalid  misery  obter- 
vable  on  every  side,  presented  no  veri^  pleasing  prospect,  but  on  the 
contrary,  impressed  me  most  forcibly  with  a  sense  of  the  sad  iDMuality 
and  "  baplew  attitude  of  things.''  Upon  entering  the  house  to  which  I 
had  been  directed,  after  stumbling  up  the  daric,  narrow,  and  mutilated 
stair-case,  I  beheld  a  scene  which  it  is  ulteriy  impossible  to  depict  in 
words.  Upon  a  wretched  bedstead,  with  scarcely  a  particle  of  clothii^, 
was  extended  the  form  of  a  man,  apparently  in  the  very  last  stage  of 
existence.  He  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  but  "sharp  mitrnj 
bad  worn  him  to  the  bone,"  and  drunkenness  and  debauchery  had  made 
iad  isvage  on  his  once  powerful  constitution  and  handsoina  features, 
io  that  Ik  seemed  to  be  at  leaat  twenty  years  older.  By  the  bed-side 
stood  a  female  of  about  Gve-and-twenty,  tall  in  stature,  and  her  coun- 
tenance rather  handsome,  but  her  mrei  were  wild  and  gUring,  and  bar 
featurw  exhibited  in  their  sad  and  TOried  eipr«Mton,  the  horror  and 
lumuit  of  httr  inmott  tboughti; — from  benmth  a  lomewhat  ragged  and 
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■niaahapen  cap,  a  profiiaion  of  dark  hair  huag  in  matted  locks  orer  her 
face.  She  was  bending  over  the  eouch  on  which  her  husband  was 
recurabent,  and  was  conjuring  hira  in  the  moat  impassioned  and  en- 
dearing terms,  to  speak  to  her  bat  one  word,  even  though  tliat  word 
were  in  anger;  then  finding  all  her  entreaties,  all  her. heartfelt  solici- 
tations vain,  and  that  he  was  insensible  to  every  thing  around,  she  would 
give  way  to  the  raost  passionate  bursts  of  grief,  beating  her  breast, 
tearing  her  hair,  and  in  loud  and  unqualified  terms  upbraiding  herself 
as  his  murderer.  Upon  a  low  stool  by  the  side  of  a  rusty  grate,  in 
which  a  few  dyinz  embers  of  a  fire  were  yet  smouldering,  and  which  I 
could  not  refrain  from  contemplating  as  emblematic  of  the  sparii  of  life 
that  was  but  faintly  and  for  a  while  glimmering  in  the  dying  object  near 
rae,  sat  a  girl  apparently  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  atill  the  feeble  cries  of  a  wretched  little  infant  whose  life  had  yet 
scarcely  attained  a  period  of  two  months.  Four  other  children  of 
various  ages,  all  miserably  clad,  and  to  all  appearance  as  miserably  fed, 
were  standing  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  *'  gazing  each  other 
speechless,"  and  mute  with  fearful  wonder  at  the  passing  scene.  The 
■whole  apartment  had  n  most  dreary  and  comfortless  appearance;  it  was 
totally  destitute  of  furniture,  with  the  exception  of  the  bedstead  already 
described,  an  old  wooden  dresser,  which  answered  the  two-fotd  purpose 
of  a  table  by  day  and  a  bedstead  for  the  children  by  night,  a  few  old 
chairs,  and  a  stool.  So  absorbed  was  the  poor  heart'Stncken  woman  in 
her  grief,  that  I  had  leisure  for  much  observation  ere  my  presence  wai 
known  to  her.  At  the  moment,  however,  of  her  recognising  me,  she 
absolutely  threw  herself  at  my  feet,  and  in  a  tone  expressive  of  all  the 
hope,  and  at  the  same  time  of  all  her  agony  of  heart,  and  which  I  can 
never  forget,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  save  tny  husband!" — she  could  not  utter 
more  ;  overpowered  by  the  intensity  of  har  feelings,  she  sank  at  the  ft»l 
of  the  bed,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  in  some  degree 
lelieved  the  anguish  of  bei  tortured  breast.  I  endeavouled,  by  words 
of  condolentx,  to  console  her,  but  in  vain;  she  wnuld  not  be  comforted, 
but  entreated  me  to  attend  immediately  to  her  husband.  I  accordingly 
proceeded  to  the  necessary  examination  of  the  patient,  but  soon  found 
that  all  human  ^ill  woulil  be  unavailable.  The  hand  of  death  was  upoD 
him — its  last  agonies  were  working  in  dreadful  convulsion  on  his  ema- 
ciated ^me,  and  ere  the  lapse  of  Ave  minutes,  the  "  man  had  ceased  to 
be ;"  the  great  disguiser  had  wrought  the  dreadful  change,  and  lifb  had 
passed  unto 

"  Th*  ilecp  Ibit  mth  nil  dr«un. 
Tlie  Blihi  tdBt  bMh  no  lODrn." 
The  sad  event  was  communicated  to  the  wretched  woman  with  all 
possible  caution-^she  coald  not,  would  not  believe  it.  She  knew  there 
was  hope,  and  in  her  fond  credulity,  b^^ed  me,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
to  snatch  het  husband  from  Ihe  grave.  Though  convinced  of  the  tutility 
of  all  human  efforts,  I  nevertheless  yielded  to  the  unhappy  creaturv'a 
entreaties)  and,  by  vra;  of  satisfying  her  that  all  had  baen  done  within 
the  reach  of  mortal  aid,  I  proceeded  to  open  a  vein  in  the  arm,  but,  as 
I  aaticipated,  no  blood  followed  the  withdrawal  of  Ihe  lancet.  This 
e»en,  idie  appeared  to  be  conscious,  was  the  only  hope  that  was  left 
her)  she  had  clung  to  it  as  the  drowning  man  would  cling  to  (he  faith- 
less plank  to  save  him  from  the  ocean's  gulph  that  yawns  to  recaivg  bim ; 
but  now  that  the  dreadful  reality  had  come  upon  her,  and  she  beheld 
the  liftlcss  form  of  her  husband  exteiMled  before  her,  her  tears  ceased  to 
'  o  have  froieo  i  '  '  ' 
,  raoliMilMS  ai 
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"Dead,  d«&d,"  (he  at  length  eidaimed,  u  ir  endeaTouriiig  to  coni- 
preheod  the  full  extent  of  he:  loss.  "Wretch,  that  I  am,  [  have  mm- 
dered  him."  With  these  words  she  fell  fuDtina  across  the  dead  bod; 
of  bet  husband.  While  the  neighbouis,  who  had  Socked  in  to  see  what 
was  passing,  were  endearQurlng  with  c^cious  kindoess  to  recover  her 
from  her  swoon,  I  took  the  oppartunil;  to  make  some  enquiries  as  lo 
Av  circunutances  of  the  case,  and  ieamt  that  the  deceased  husbnnd  bad 
fonnerly  been  a  sober,  honeat,  and  industrious  mechanic,  but  had 
.latterly  become  addicted  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  excessive  drink. 
When  intoxicated,  which  alas,  had  been  too  frequently  the  case,  he  had 
been  accustumed  to  return  to  his  home  and  vent  his  maddened  feeling  in 
ctuetty  on  his  unotTending  wife,  to  whom,  however,  in  his  reasonable 
moments  it  is  believed  he  was  fondly  and  devotedly  attached.  She  had 
for  a  long  period  endeavoured,  by  kind  and  gentle  remonstrance,  to 
wean  him  from  his  intemperate  course,  but  h«  efforts  were  vain ;  want 
and  misery  stared  him  in  the  fece,  and  disease  was  making  rapid  strides 
on  his  constitution,  but  be  would  not  reform  ;  the  cries  of  his  helpless 
children  callini;  on  him  in  heart-ihritting  accents  for  bread,  were,  alas ! 
unheeded — he  continued  bis  career  of  vice,  and  the  once  ford  and 
happy  husband,  tender  and  affectionate  father,  and  industrious  and 
iwpectable  man,  became  the  confirmed  drunkard,  the  cruel  heartless 
^ranl,  and  the  debased  and  dejiraded  wretch.  He  had,  that  evening, 
been  indulging  to  more  than  orilinatv  excess,  and  had  become  (to  uae 
the  phrase  of  my  informant)  "  blind  drunk."  His  wife  had  obtained 
the  knowledge  of  his  being  at  a  Deigbbouring  public-house,  and  hnd 
proceeded  Ihitber  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  him  lo 
letum  borne.  Maddened,  under  the  influence  of  accuned  drink,  by  her 
importunities,  and  urged  on  by  bis  profligate  compaui<mg,  he  had  gone 
•0  hr  as  to  strike  her. ,  Much  as  her  spirit  was  broken  by  the  constant 
insult  and  misery  she  had  endured,  she  could  not  tamely  bear  this  de- 
gradation, and  she  accordingly  led  him,  threatening  a  dire  revenge. — 
When  her  husband  did  tetiiro  home,  a  quarrel  again  arose,  and  f^in  the 
degrading  blow  was  inflicted,  but  now  the  wanton  insult  had  been  fear- 
fully and  too  fatally  avenged ;  incensed  at  his  brutal  conduct,  her 
.passion  had  overcome  her  reason,  and  she  had  burled  at  bim  a  large 
nammer,  which  be  had  formerly  used  in  his  work ;  the  deadly  missile 
had  been  loo  truly  aimed,  it  struck  him  on  the  head,  a  fracture  of  the 
skull,  and  effusion  of  blood  over  the  brain,  were  the  melancholy  conse- 
quences.— The  truth  of  this  iact  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 

By  this  time  the  officers  of  justice,  who  bad  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  ciroumstsnces  above  related,  entered  the  apartment  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  poor  woman  until  the  result  of  a  coroner's  in- 
qaest  should  be  known.  It  would  be  in  vain  lo  attempt  a  descriMion 
of  (he  heart-rending  scene  which  follnwed,  suffice  to  say,  that  all  her 
solicitations,  all  her  entreaties  that  they  would  not  tear  her  from  the 
body  of  her  hmband  till  it  should  be  consigned  to  the  giave,  were  totally 
disregarcted.  Pravers  aod  tears  availed  her  not--justice  was  stem  in  its 
duty — and  spite  «  her  heart-rending  eiolamatioasaudagoiiiuDgiKreams 
she  was  hurried  away,  and  borne  insensible  to  a  place  of  cottfinemeot. 
On  tbo  following  evening  a  coroner's  jury  pronounced  a  verdict  of 
iti^l  MMTda-  against  her,  aitd  she  was  committed  to  Newgate  to  lake 
bar  trial. 

So  mnch  WM  I  interested  in  the  iaie  of  thia  nnhappy  nofnaii,  that  I 
raised  a  trifliBg  aubkohpiion  ainongit  my  friends,  with  a  yiew  to  secure 
Ibc  her  all  possible  legal  assistance  at  her  appnnchlng  trial-     1  visited 
C  2 
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ber  freqiientl;  ifi  prison,  and  endeavoured  to  speak  comfort  to  het  af- 
flicted spirit ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail — the  iron  had  sunk  too  deeply 
inlo  htr  soul.  She  was  convinced,  she  said,  that  she  must  die ;  slie 
knew  thai  she  had  forfeited  htr  life  to  tfie  outraged  laws  of  her  country  ; 
she  had  indeed  no  wish  lo  liTe— her  only  thoughts  were  for  her  poor 
helpless  childien ;  and  when  I  assured  her  that  the  hand  of  benevolence 
had  already  been  extended  to  assiit  them,  and  that  there  was  nothing  lo 
be  feared  for  their  safety 'or  welfare,  slie  became  more  resigned  to  her  fate, 
and  exhibited  a  degree  of  moral  fortitude  worthy  of  the  most  enlight' 
ened  and  philosophical  mind. 

Tlie  day  of  trial  at  length  arrived,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  was 
led  into  court.  She  was  neatly  attired  in  deep  monrning,  which  had 
been  provided  for  her  by  some  charitable  ladtea.  Upon  being  arraigned, 
she  pleaded  in  a  (irm  but  respectful  tone  "  Not  Guilty."  The  trial  pro- 
ceeded ;  she  listened  with  intense  interest  to  all  that  was  passing,  and 
wept  bitterly  and  convulsively  as  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  the  wit- 
nesses spoke  of  the  deceased.  Notwithstanding  the  hoinane  and  talented 
exertions  of  Mr.  C.  the  counsel  in  her  behalf,  and  the  evident  feeling  of 
commiseration  which  pervaded  the  whole  court,  the  circumstance  of  her 
having  vowed  revenge  against  her  husband  as  she  left  the  public-house 
weighed  strongly  against  ber.  The  jndge  in  rigid  adherence  to  his  duty 
called  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  this  faci,  leaving  it  to  them  to  decide 
whether  a  threat  made  nt  such  a  time  and  under  the  aggravated  and  de- 
grading circumstance  of  a  blow  could  be  considered  the  malice  afore- 
thought which  can  alone  constitute  the  crime  of  murder.  The  juty, 
after  receivine  his  lord^ip's  chaise,  conferred  together,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  half-an-hour — to  the  surprise  and  mortllication  of  the  whole 
court — the  foreman  pronounced  her  "  Guilty  1 1 " — A  slight  tremor  came 
over  her  as  she  heard  her  doom,  but  no  further  symptom  of  fear  was  ap- 
parent— not  a  word,  not  a  sigh  escaped  her,  as  the  judge  in  the  most 
impressive  and  affecting  manner  pronounced  the  awful  sentence  of  the 
law ;  and  although,  throughout  the  solemn  scene,  every  eye  wept,  and 
every  heart  beat  in  fearfiil  anxiety  for  the  dreaded  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
woman,  she  stood  calm  and  resigned,  in  all  that  cansciousness  of  inno- 
cence which  alone  could  support  her  at  so  dreadful  a  crisis.  Indeed, 
aa  the  sadness  of  het  situation  increased,  she  appeared  to  rise  in  moral 
Strength — she  curtsied  respectfully  to  the  court,  and  retired  from  the  bar 
with  a  slow  but  by  no  means  faltering  step.  One  convulsive  sigh,  in 
which  her  very  soul  appeared  to  burst  Its  limits,  alone  escaped  ber  as  she 

5 used  to  that  celt  in  which  she  was  to  be  immured  until  she  should  end 
er  wretched  existence  in  ignominy. 
Business  had  prevented  me  from  visiting  her  immediately  after  her 
condemnation;  but  on  the  Sunday  evening  preceding  the  day  of  hei 
execution  one  of  the  under  turnkeys  of  the  priiK>n  brought  an  urgent 
request  that  I  would  not  fail  to  see  her.  It  was  a  dreary  n^ht — the 
rain  fell  in  torrents—the  wind  blew  at  intervals  in  tr»nendous  gusts 
down  the  deserted  streets,  and  alt  «as  in  unison  and  keeping  with  the 
melancholy  business  on  which  I  had  been  summoned.  Wrapped  in 
my  own  sad  reflections,  and  heedless  of  the  weather,  I  pWceedea  on  my 
way  until  I  reached  the  Old  Bailey,  and  readily  obtained  admission — 
the  officer  of  the  prison  conducted  me  to  the  cell  in  which  the  unhappy 
wiAnan  was  confined.  I  shuddered  with  horror  as  I  was  ushered  along 
the  dark  and  narrow  galleries  that  led  to  the  particular  part  of  the  prison 
in  wbi<^  these  cells  are  situated,  nor  could  I  check  my  thoughts  as  they 
■uggested  to  my  reflection  how  many  a  hitter  sigh  of  misery  and  re- 
rootie  had  been  echoed  along  those  dreary  vaulb — boirnianyRwietcbed 
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vai  -whose  early  career  had  probably  dawned  with  life'i 
hireM.  prospects  and  all  the  expectations  of  wealth  and  honour.  I 
could  not  but  give  a  momentary  thought  to  the  frightful  hiitoty  of  crime 
and  miiforlune  that^might  be  gathered  from  within  the  limited 'con  fl  net 
of  these  cells.  My  ledectioaj,  however,  were  of  short  duration,  for  my 
guide,  stopping  before  a  tow  door,  applied  a  massive  key  thereto,  and 
baviilg  unlockwl  the  same,  with  main  strength  opened  the  way  to  tny 
admittance.  The  prisoner  was  seated  at  a  low  wooden  table,  wiih  her 
(ace  buried  in  her  hands,  and  a  bible  open  before  her;  she  raised  her 
head  at  the  noise  occasioned  hy  my  entrance,  and,  strange  a.<i  it  may  ap- 
pear, a  melancholy  smile  passed  over  her  pale  features  as  she  recognised 
me.  "This  is  kind,"  she  exclaimed,  "very  kind  of  you  thus  to  visit 
me  in  my  trouble,  I  feared  that  you  had  no  longer  thought  me  deserving 
your  benevolent  attentions."  1  explained  to  her  the  reason  I  bad  not 
seen  her  before.  "  I  have  sent  for  you,"  she  taid,  "  to  offer  the  last  sad 
acknDwled([iDents  of  a  grateful  heart  (or  the  kindness  you  have  shewn  me 
under  all  the  hitter  circumstances  which  have  led  to  my  present  bopeteia 


situation.    When  all  others,  even  those  bound  to  me  by  the  ti' 

dred,  forsook  me,  you,  a  perfect  stranger,  pitied  my  misfortunes  and  lent 

Cir  aid  to  save  me  from  the  awful  and  ignominious  doom  which  fata 
destined.  Accept  my  thanks,  my  heartfelt  thanks,  and  may  the 
consciousness  of  your  disinterested  feeling  towards  a  wretched  and  for- 
saken creature  be  ever  present  to  reward  you  beyond  all  human  recom- 

Overpowered  by  the  graiehil  acknowledgements  of  the  unhappy 
woman,  I  entreated  her  not  to  permit  the  subject  to  occupv  her  mind,  but 
rather  to  torn  her  thoughts  to  preparation  for  the  awful  change  she  must 
soon  experience. — Here  a  deep  drawn  sigh  again  escaped  her — she  raised 
her  eyes  towards  tieaven,  and  clasping  her  hands  together  in  the  firm  and 
solemn  attitude  of  prayer,  she  uttered  in  the  most  emphatic  and  im- 
pressive tone,  "  Lord,  Ihy  will  be  done" — then  resuming  her  composure, 
she  said  "  I  had  resolved  to  die  with  the  secret  of  my  life  locked  in  my 
own  breast,  hut  1  have  thought  that  I  owe  it  to  you  to  acquaint  you 
whom  you  have  befriended — lake  this  paper,"  she  added,  "  it  contains 
a  short  jketch  of  my  life,  but  open  it  not  I  beg  of  you,  until  after  I 
shall  have  paid  with  that  life,  the  forfeit  of  the  crime  of  which  I  have 
been  found  guilty,  by  human  judgement,  hut  of  which  an  all  just  and 
mercifiil  God  will  acquit  me.  A  slight  tremor  affected  her  as  she 
uttered   these  words,  but  quickly  recovering  her  fonitud^  she  in  a  sad 

Clbelic  manner  continued,  "  little  did  1  think,  when  in  girlhood's 
ppy  days,  I  sported  the  gayest  of  my  cgmpanions,  that  ignominy 
awaited  me,  and  that  uncontrollable  destiny  had  marked  out  my  way  to 
the  scaffold— little  did  I  contemplate  that  in  the  agonies  of  death,  I 
should  be  exposed  to  tbe  vulgar  gaie  of  the  heartless  and  unfeeling,  who 
delight  in  such  exhibitions,  and  who  can  behold  with  apathy  and  iiidif' 
ference,  the  last  sad  struggles  of  etipiriag  nature;— but  my  sentence  is 
just,  I  have  merited  my  hXe — I  was  gifted  with  reason,  and  the  omission 
to  exercise  that  reason  in  the  control  of  passion  was  in  itself  a  crirne." 
She  was  proceeding,  but  the  door  of  her  cell  opened,  and  the  ordinary 
of  the  prison  entered  to  administer  to  her  the  last  comforts  of  religion. 
I  took  a  last  leave  of  her ;  she  pressed  my  hand,  but  her  heart  was  full 
to  breaking ;  she  could  not  speak — 1  bowed  respectfully  to  the  cler^- 
man,  and  hastened  from  the  scene  of  misery. — On  the  following  day  she 
met  her  end  in  ^e  most  resigned,  manner,  and  with  a  degree  of  fortitude 
wfaieh,  according  to  report,  had  been  rarely  equalled. 
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I  was  to  moch  aflbetcd  by  ihe  fiue  of  dm  nnfattaaate  ereMig,  and 
M  Kniibljr  impmsed  bj  the  gralefdl  acfcnowledgenienti  made  me,  «• 
well  u  by  the  general  resollectioa  o(  all  Uie  mdancbolj  rJrrnimrtaiH^ft 
before  related,  Ihat  it  was  lome  dajs,  era  I  ccnld  Tcntuie  cm  the  tuk  of 
pemnng  the  paper  ibe  bad  eotnuted  to  me,  bat  time 

"Tt*  cambrwr 
A*d  Mlf  kolcr  wkCB  a*  hart  kuh  MX,- 

bnmght  it»  re^toiatiTe  aid,  aod  in  a  leirare  hour  I  gave  my  Hind  U  iti 
pnunl  i  it  w»  written  in  a  clear  and  intelligibl«  land  and  its  coatenls 
niled  not  to  excite  io  me  a  reeling  of  commiieration  fbt  tbe  unlnpiq' 
woman  who  had  thai  ontimely  nSeTed  an  if^nominimii  &te.— Tbe  nar- 
raliTs  I  propose  to  present  in  the  next  chapter. 

G.  J.  F. 
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<■  Well,  old  boy,"  said  Mr.  Fibbs  to  Mr.  Narcissus  Smith,  after  liie 
aiual  unmeaDing  coiopliments  had  passed  belneen  them—"  Well,  my 
boy,  what  lay  you  to  a  trip  to  HichmoDd.'' — 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Mr.  Smith,  "  but  huw,  wheu,  and  with 

"Uh  Ihoae  points  are  easily  settled,"  rejoined  Fibbs — ".Hrsi,  there'll 
be  you  and  I,  Tomkini,  Stubbs,  Noosucb,  Fusbidos,  and  Winkins.— Of 
eourae,  we'll  hire  a  boat  all  to  ourselves,  and  depend  upon  it  we'll 
munage  capitally,"— 

"  Yes,  all  that'i  very  true,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  vacant  kind 
of  itare,  and  a  slight  blush,  as  if  he  were  loth  to  confess  his  total  igno- 
nnce  of  nautical  pursuits,  "  but  then  my  dear  fellow,  I  can't  row." — 

Whv,  lor  blesB  you  1  no  more  can  I ;  but  you'll  soon  leam,  its  easy 
mougn,  vou've  got  nothiog  to  do,  but  to  drop  your  oar  into  the  water, 
uid  pull  it  out  a^in — so," — As  Mr.  Fibba  uttered  these  remarks,  be 
endeavoured  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  with  his  ebony  walking 
Btick  for  an  oar,  he  seated  himnelf  ciosa-legged  on  an  arm-chair,  and 
caused  the  said  stick  to  execute  several  extraordinary  manauvies, which  he 
hcetioutly  termed  rowing.  After  he  had  continued  this  for  some  little 
time,  he  turned  triumphantly  to  Mi.  Smith,  and  with  a  flourish  of  the 
aforesaid  stick  which  came  into  very  dangerous  proximity  with  that  sen- 
lleroau's  white  beaver,  exclaimed — "  There,  my  boy,  that's  the  way. 

"And  now,"  rejoined  Smith,  whose  countenance  had  brightened 
during  the  little  bit  of  pantomime  enacted  by  Mr.  Fibbs,  for  he  nam 
thoDgnt  it  must  be  very  easy,  "  about  the  indispensables,  I  mean,  tbe 
ladies." 

«  Uh,  aye,  to  be  sui« — why,  we'll  lake  jrour  own  sisters,  Miss  Smith 
aitd  Mils  Penelope  Smith— that  is  to  My,  if  they  will  so  hi  honour  us 
as  to  accompany  us."    Here  Mr.  Fibbs  made  a  most  reverend  indina- 
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IS  JohniiDnei.  Ttel  will  make  our  paily  ownplete ;  we'll  oine  oil  tbe 
grata  and  walk  about  ihe  puk,  and  eal  maid*  qfJumoia;  and— -— 

"  Eat  trhu  ? "  exclatraed  Sinilfa  in  Ihs  greatest  horror. 

"  Why  maidi  ^koneur  la  ba  (utb,"  auKered  Fibb»,  "  tbey  are  lillle 
cIie«9a-«Bke  lort  «f  tbingi." 

"  Oh,  eb,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  "  1  didn't  know  wltat  you  nMBDt 
bdbre. — Well,  so  fat,  ao  good ;  and  now  there  ii  only  one  thing  more  to 
think  of,  and  that  is,  ihe  place  of  embark ation." 

"Oh,  Lyon't,  at  Westntnster,"  wtu  the  reply,  "  on  Thursday  neit, 
at  nine  o'clock  piwisely." 

"  Aye,  that  will  do  nicely-— we  shall  have  lueh  a  pleasant  day,"  aad 
Mr.  Smith  rubbed  his  hands  with  axtacy  at  the  thought. 

Upon  this  Lhey  parted  mulually  pleased  with  Ihe  agraemeat  into 
wtiidi  tbey  had  entered.  It  may  possibly  have  already  been  guessed  by 
OUT  readers  that  these  worthiei  were  naliTes  of  the  good  city  of  London, 
or  in  plain  terms  tliiey  were  cockneys.  Not  that  ne  would  iaaiauate  by 
this  that  they  possessed  that  blisiKil  ignorance  or  thoee  peculiarities 
ao  generally  attributed  to  the  unfortunate  Londoners — oh  no,  they  knew 
the  difTereuca  between  a  goose  and  a  gridiron,  and  they  were  too  wise 
to  mistake  a  sparrow  for  a  partridge. 

The  morning  o[  Thursday  ushered  in  one  of  those  biight  and  glorious 
days  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  month  of  August ;  there  was  not  a 
cloud  in  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  lo  dim  the  lustN  of  the  sun— in  short, 
every  thing  promised  a  pleuant  voyage.  At  nine  o'clock  precisely,  the 
whvle  party  met  with  plaasure  beaming  in  their  countenances.  There 
were  the  gentlemen  dressed  in  the  very  height  of  nautical  dandyism — 
white  tiowsers  mode  extremely  loose  about  the  legs,  and  equally  tight 
ia  another  oart  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  mention ;  striped  blue 
shirts,  which  from  the  very  broad  streaks  which  they  exhibited,  presented 
a  very  great  resemblance  to  those  lines  which  may  frequently  be  seen 
exptned  in  stationers'  shops,  for  the  exclusive  ben^t  of  such  persons  as 
cannot  write  perfectly  straight — black  neckerchiefs,  lied  loosely  round 
the  neck,  a  la  Byron,  and  white  bats  completed  their  equipments.  Then 
there  were  Ihe  Miss  Smiths,  in  pink  pelisses  and  white  satin  bonnets, 
which  served  to  render  more  conspicuous  the  ruddy  cheeks  possessed 
by  these  ladies,  and  to  diminish  which,  was  the  constant  object  of  bieir 
solicitude.  There  were  Miss  Timms,  Miss  Wiggins,  and  Misa  Johnstone, 
who  had  adopted  tbe  ingenions,  though  by  no  means  novel,  expedient 
of  dressing  alike,  in  vary  large  plum-coloured  silk  dresses,  (which,  by 
the  way,  they  modestly  termed  frocks),  m  order  that  they  might  be  mis- 
taken for  sistera.  And  theie  lay  the  little  vessel  thai  was  to  bear  this 
lovely  and  gallant  freight,  with  all  its  neat  equipments,  while  die  Jack 
in  the  teaUr  was  running  to  and  fro,  under  tlie  laudable  pietence  of 
being  necessarily  vary  busy,  in  order  that  tlie  sixpence  which  he  con- 
jectured  wnuld  be  given  him,  might  appear  not  to  have  been  easily 

With  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  accvmpanivd  on  the  part  of  tlie  ladies 
by  those  indispensable  extemporaneous  effusions,  hysterical  shrieks,  as 
the  boat  tilted  on  either  side,  they  managed  to  seat  themselves  in  their 
right  order,  and,  after  a  warm  debate,  carried  on  in  a  high  tone,  to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  a  party  of  vratennen  who  were  lounging  on  the 
shore,  they  declared  themselves  ready  to  start.  To  effect  this  veiy 
desirable  purpose,  Mr.  Fibhs,  who  was  seated  at  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
and  who  considered  himself  ibe  conduoUr  of  the  whole  affair,  gave  the 
order  lo  push  off  j  but  the  Jack  tit  the  mUa-  the  mstaut  he  had  received 
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fee  had  departtd  la  another  bcMi,  which  wai  b1m>  about  to  iiut,  and 
conwquenU;  he  could  not  obey  Mr.  Fibbs'i  order.-  In  vain  did  Mr. 
Fibba  hallo  and  beckon ;  witb  eqnal  chance  of  suecesi  might  he  have 
attempted  to  moTe  St.  Pant's,  jump  in  lafetf  from  the  mooament,  make 
a  cab-man  civil,  or  perform  any  other  Nch  abiord  (IbkL  The  Jach  in 
the  leater  had  too  nnch  le^rd  for  hii  interest,  to   throw  away  the 

S respect  of  remuneration  for  the  mere  purpote  of  BKisting  any  one 
om  whom  he  had  already  touched  all  that  he  could  leaionably  eipect. 
Fibbs,  therefore,  linding  that  all  his  efforit  to  induce  so  araricioua  a 
wretch  to  perform  his  duly,  were  in  vain,  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
means  which  lay  in  his  own  power  for  cffeclinK  the  object  of  his  wishes. 
Accordingly,  he  seized  np  the  boat-Jiook,  aiMl  after  sundry  pushes,  he 
contrived  to  launch  the  little  vessel  on  the  mighty  boson  of  the  Thames. 
This  feat  was  not,  however,  performed  so  dexterously  as  Mr.  Fibba 
could  have  wished,  for,  by  the  sudden  jerfc  caused  by  the  boat's  gliding 
into  the  stream,  he  was  unluckily  thrown  sprawlinc  over  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  and  bad  not  his  foot  caught  underneath  one  of  the  seats,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  treated  to  a  cold  bath.  When  this  little  interruption 
had  been  overcome,  and  Mr.  Fibbs  had  resumed  his  tranquillity  of 
mind,  our  voyagers  proceeded  for  some  distance  in  the  most  gallaat 
style  possible,  except,  that  occasionally  Mr.  Tomkini  and  Mr.  Nonsuch 
performed  the  elegant  mananvre  generally  known  to  the  admirers  of 
aquatic  exercises  by  the  title  of  "  eateMnf  a  eriA,''  that  is  to  say,  they 
dipped  their  oars  isther  lower  into  the  water  than  was  neccessary,  and 
in  MdtBvonting  to  right  them,  they  invariably  described  a  species  of 
soroenet.  in  such  a  manner  that  their  heels  took  up  the  position  in  which 
Ibeir  heads  should  have  been  placed,  while  the  latter  organs  might  have 
been  discovered  eidier  in  their  neighbours'  laps,  or,  which  was  yet  more 
unfbrtunali>,  at  the  very  holtom  of  the  boat.  With  these  exceptions, 
they  reached  Battersea  bridge  in  perfect  safety ;  but  here  the  capricious 
dame,  Fortune,  ceased  to  smile  on  their  e^trts.  In  endeavouring  to 
effect  their  passage  through  one  of  the  arches,  by  some  means  which 
have  not  yet  been  eipUined,  and  which  it  is  feared,  will  ever  remain  a 

Srofnund  myslerv,  the  nose  of  the  boat  displayed  a  sudden  affection  for 
e  starlings  of  tne  bridge,  and  with  a  velocity  truly  terrific,  rushed  to 
its  embrace.  All  was  instantly  confusion.  Hr.  Fibbs  shouted  and 
pushed,  and  pushed  and  shouted.  Mr.  Nonsuch  uttered  oaths  the 
most  awfiil.  All  the  other  gentlemen  looked  pale,  and  sat  still.  We 
have  heard  that  Mr.  Tomkins  actually  began  to  mutter  the  Lord's  prayer, 
bnt  we  cannot  answer  for  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  ladies 
shrieked  in  the  most  approved  manner,  and  would  in  all  probability 
have  fainted,  had  not  their  fears  been  too  great  to  allow  them  to  perform 
so  interesting  a  feat ;  besides,  at  Miss  Johnstone  truly  remarked, 
■he  had  forgotten  her  amellinir  bottle,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  gentlemen  with  officious  zeal  for  her  wrl&re,  would  have  sprinkled 
her  with  water,  as  beini;  the  readiest  thing  at  hand,  and  thus  have 
completely  spoiled  her  new  plum-colourrd  silk  dress,  which  she  had 
put  on  that  morning  for  the  hrst  time,  and  which  therefore,  was  not 
"a  coosummaliou  devoutly  to  be  wished.''  To  increase,  if  possible, 
the  unpleasanlness  of  their  situation,  a  monster  in  human  shape,  coOly 
leant  over  the  parapet*  of  the  bridge,  and  shouted  with  a  sardonic  grin, 
"  Halln,  you  isilors,  III  just  fetch  the  drag",  and  order  your  coffins  as  I 
go  along."  Thia  was  mnre  than  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Fibba  conld 
well  endure ;  frantically,  he  seized  on  an  oar,  and  with  a  super-htiman 
■ffbrt,  set  the  boat  free.  In  accomplishing  Ibis  task,  however,  he  broke 
the  oar  completely  in  two;  but  this  was  of  no  material  consequmce,  as 
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tbey  had  prortdad  otbwi  in  cue  tuch  wt  accideat  tbouM  ocear.  Tba; 
D0»  again  procwded  ou  iheir  >oyage  with  the  greatest  npiditj  :  Putney 
wai  soon  reached,  and  ta  quickly  left  behind.  Uammenmilh,  Barnes, 
and  Kew  flew  put  them  as  if  endued  with  the  "wings  of  the  wind.'' 
Cheered  by  the  Deauleous  srailen  of  the  ladies,  they  shewed  no  symptom* 
of  weariness,  but  urged  tlie  little  vessel  alone  Jo  the  most  pliant  style 

Cible.  When,  however,  they  had  passed  under  Kew  Bridge,  Mr. 
ikins  and  Mr.  Nonsuch  began  to  complain  most  woefiilly  of  the 
soreness  of  their  hands,  and  consenuently,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr, 
Fibbs,  that,  as  the  tide  was  in  their  favour,  they  should  take  in  their 
oars,  and'allon  themselves  to  be  wafted  gently  on  by  the  stream.  This 
was  readily  agreed  to,  hut,  as  Mr.  Tomliins  truly  observed,  it  was  easier 
said  than  done,  for  that  Kenlleman,  while  taking'in  hia  oar,  unfortunately, 
aiid  at  the  same  time  clumsily,  allowed  the  blade  to  fall  upon  Miss 
Smith's  bonnet,  which,  to  the  lady's  inexpressible  mortification,  caused 
a  dent  in  the  said  bonnet  of  no  trifline  dimensions.  Though  bursting 
with  suppressed  rage,  Miss  Smith  contrived  to  appear  as  if  she  treated 
it  with  the  greatest  nonchalance.  This  may  appear  somewliat'  impro' 
bable,  but  the  mystery  can  be  readily  solved.  The  fact  was  that  Mr. 
Tomkins  was  very  "  sweet  upon"  Miss  Smith,  or  in  other  words,  they 
were  lovers.  'Miss  Smith,  therefore,  was  too  wise  to  lether  passion 
exhibit  itself  on  the  present  occasion — but  she  treasured  it  up  till  the 
time"  when  Hymen  should  have  made  them  one,  and  it  was  then  her 
firm  resolve  to  repay  it  with  interest.  But  to  return,  no  sooner  had 
harmony  been  r^tored,  when  Mr.  Fusbidos  was  called  upon  to  bvour 
the  company  with  a  tune  on  his  German  flute.  No  sooner  had  the 
request  been  uttered,  than,  with  laudable  promplitude  Mr.  F.  inserted 
bis  digits  into  his  coat  pocket  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  lequired 
instrument;  but  what  vtas  his  horror  and  astonishment,  when  in  its 
place  he  dragged  out  an  immense  German  sausage.  A  simallaneous 
roar  of  laughter  on  the  part  of  every  «rte  followed ;  and  while  our 
voyagers  are  indulging  in  their  mirth,  we  will  lake  the  liberty  of  ex- 
plaining by  what  means  this  most  unlooked-for  occurrence  was  brought 
aboat.  The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Winkins,  who  was  extremely  partial  to 
the  savoury  compound  known  by  the  name  of  German  sausage,  and 
fearing  that  his  favourite  article  would  not  be  included  in  the  bill  of 
hn,  had  taken  the  trouble  of  putting  one  in  his  pocket  for  his  own 
private  eating.  Mr.  Fusbidos  had,  unfortunately,  an  equal  aversion  to 
this  compound.  Now  il  so  happened,  that  as  these  two  gentlemen  were 
not  required  to  row,  tbey  were  seated  next  to  each  other  at  the  stem  of 
the  boat ;  and  Mr.  Winkins,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  wag,  bethought  him 
that  this  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  playing  off  a  joke. 
Accordingly,  watching  a  time  when  Mr.  Fusbidos  was  particularly  en.^ 
g^ed  talking  to  a  lady,  he  had  removed  the  flute  from  Mr.  F.'s  pocket,' 
and  inserted  in  its  place  the  German  sausage.  Mr.  Fusbidos,  who  also 
relished  a  joke,  provided  it  were  not  at  his  own  expense,  had  slily  niiji-' 
drawn  what  be  imagined  to  be  the  German-sausage,  but  which  was  in 
reality  bis  own  eight  keyed  and  eight  guinea  flu(e,aDd  quietly  consigned  it 
to  the  deep.  Jndge  then,  gentle  reader,  if  you  can,  of  the  horror  depicted 
upon  Mr.  Fusbidos'  face,  when  the  mirth  was  a  little  subsided,  and  an 
explanation  from  Mr.  Winkins  ensued,  to  find  that  it  was  _his  own  flute 
tliat  he  had  thus" irrecoverably  lost— -To  say  that  he  stamped,  and  raved, 
and  Bwore,  is  but  feebly  to  describe  his  anger-~in  short,  his  wrath  was  of 
such  an  immensity,  that  it  is  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  depict  it,  aud  w^ 
are  consequently  constrained  to  throw  up  the  task  in  despair.  Nor  did 
the  teraa^s  of  Mr.  Winkins,  when  Mr.  Fusbidos  upbraided  him  for  bu 
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condact,  Am  "  WdwuM  look  before  be  leapt,"  aad  dial  **  bitert  Reo^ 
rMy  got  bit,"  lend  io  the  sUgbtett  degree  to  dinioiah  t)»t  geftikman's 
ire.    Tke  <|«arrel  between  these  tvio  wanliies  ran  k>  higb  tint,  at  length 

"  From  word!  thtj  ■Idiom  taat  to  Mawi." 
The  ditpute  wu,  however,  finally  teitled  bj  their  exchanging  tarda,  a 
piece  of  politeaeBa  perfectly  unneces^ry,  as  the   two  gentlemen's  domi- 
ciles were  situated  next  door  to  each  other. 

Bj  this  time,  wB^ed  geetly  by  the  silvery  tide,  they  had  reached  Kich- 
moad  Bridee,  and  it  of  course  became  a  qeestiun  as  to  where  they 
should  Land  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  satisfying  the  craving  of  their 
appetites,  which  by  thii  time  was  beconiitifc  pietLy  sirong.  Tliey  rowed 
gently  along  'till  they  came  to  a  delightful  spot,  ovtirsliadowed  by  some 
finely  spreading  elms ;  this  was  declared  to  be  the  very  thing  for  tlieir 
purpose,  and  the  boat's  head  was  accordingly  directed  towards  the 
place  lhu:<  agreed  OD.  Idr.  Fibbs  wishing,  (o  shew  his  activity,  as  well 
as  hii  perfect  krkovledee  of  the  eti(]uette  common  among  fresb  water 
tars.  Instantly  rose  from  his  seat  in  the  fore  part  of  (tie  hoal,  tonk  in  his 
oar,  (in  doing  which,  however,  he  splashed  IVIisd  Johiisione's  new  plum- 
coloured  BiU  dresa) — and  as  the  boat'a-head  ouched  Ihe  weeds  which 
surrounded  the  bank,  he  seized  the  rope  and  leaped  gallanlly  ashore. 

We  have  said  that  he  leaped  on  shore,  but  in  Ihia  assertion  we  have 
not  adhered  to  our  usual  strict  love  of  veiacily.  We  ought  rather  to 
have  stated,  that  this  uku  Mr.  Fibha's  intention,  but  alas!  Fale 
interposed  to  prevent  Ihe  success  of  so  laudable  an  endeavour;  for  one 
of  bis  companions  who  was  rowing,  did  what  in  this  particular  part  of 
tbe  voyage  would  have  been  far  better  left  undone,  that  is  to  sayr 
he  "  caught  a  crab,"  a  feat  by  the  way,  lie  had  performed  about  seienty 
limes  since  he  left  Westminster  Bridge — the  consequences  were  as 
awful  as  they  were  inevitable.  The  boat  obeying  the  impulse  which  had 
thus  unfortunately  been  given  it,  glided  several  yards  further  into  the 
stream,  Mr.  Fibbs  missed  his  footing,  and  wai  precipitated  headlong 
into  the  river.  A  shriek  of  horror  simultaneously  arose  from  all  the 
ladies,  brit  this  expression  of  Iheit  feelings,  was  instantly  repressed,  and 
the  most  perfect  silence  peivadedjas  they  perceived  Mr.  Fibbs  reappear, 
and  with  some  difficulty  gain  the  shore,  bearing  in  bis  outward  appeai- 
ance  a  very  great  resemblance  to  a  drowned  rat.  A  shout  of  rapture 
bursting  simultaneously  from  every  throat,  hailed  him  as  be  stood  on  the 
shore,  "  with  all  his  dripping  honours  thick  upon  him,"  aad  the  boat 
was  once  more  impelled  towards  tbe  shore,  this  time,  however,  with  far 
greater  success.  Of  course  some  slight  altercation  ensued  between 
Mr.  Fibbs  and  the  gentleman  who  was  the  unhappy  cause  of  this  disas- 
ter, but  the  breach  between  these  worthies  was  soon  healed  and  harmony 
t^^n  restored.  The  procesaof  disembarking  the  eatables  and  the  ladies 
waa  then  proceeded  in,  with  an  alacrity  truly  astonishing,  but  which 
doubtless  was  caused  by  Ihe  fomirie  which  waa  raging  amongst  them  all. 
We  will  not  weary  our" readers  by  relating  the  vast  number  of  mishapi 
which  had  (we  had  almost  said,  necessarily)  occurred  to  the  provisions. 
The  horror  which  was  depicted  in  Miss  Smith's  countenance  when  she 
discovered  that  the  pigeon  pie  which  she  had  taken  such  vast  pains  in 
making,  was,  according  to  her  own  phraseology,  uttered  in  tbe  bitterness 
of  her  wialh,  "  completely  squashed  by  the  pickle  jar.'" — the  weeping 
and  wailing,  and  gnashing  oF  teeth  which  occurred  wben  it  was  found 
thai  Ihe  cold  boiled  beef  and  ditto  pluro  pudding  were  perfectly  satu- 
rated, the  one  with  bottled  ale,  and  tbe  other  with  a  compound  of 
mustard,  vinegar,  oil,  and  egg,  whieh,  we  believe,  is  generally  known  by 


Uk  title  of  talad  mixtion — the  roracitj  nilli  which  Mr.  Wiuliitii 
devoured,  rather  than  ate,  the  Gennan  wusage  ao  miraculonsly  preserved 
from  a  vratery  ^rave — at  the  same  time  laughing  at  those  who  had,  in 
the  outset  of  the  voyage,  ridiculed  his  homely  proviaion,  and  declared 
thair  ntter  abhorrence  of  it — and  how  the  remainder  of  the  voyagers 
were  compelled  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature  with  dry  bread.  We 
again  repeal  that  we  will  not  relate  all  these  things,  hut  ralher  leave 
Iheto  to  the  imaginations  of  our  readers. 

The  sun  was  taat  aiuking  to  his  ocean  bed,  the  little  birds  were  already 
beginning   to   perch  on  their   respective   Iwigs   or  bushes,   when   our 
voyagers,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  misfortoDes  of  that  which  they 
bad  fondly,  but  alas  vainly,  anticipated   would   have  ;been  a   dajr  p! 
pleasure,  again  embarlLed  on  their  return.     Were  we  to  relate  the  mis- 
fortuoes  that  again  hefel  Ihem  we  fear  that  we  should  weary  our  readers 
beyond   endurance,  and  we  shall  therefore  refrain  from  so  doing,  par- 
ticularly as  they  would  he  a  mere  repetition  of  the  mishaps  which  had 
orcurred  in  the  morning's  Irip.     Suffice  il,  therefore,  to  say  that,  after 
mnning  against  every  bridge,  and  striking   on  every  sand  batik  in  their 
route — after  these  and  various  other  mischances,  they  did  contrite  to 
ter  in  safety,  but  so  dioroughly  worn  out  with  fatigue 
}  lie  perfectly  unable  either  to  quarrel  with  each  other  or 
ighteat  search  for  the  various  articles  of  apparel  which 
In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  state,  as  true  chroniclers, 
was  laid  up  with  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  brouuht 
Y   his  accidental  immersion  in  the  angr^   flood;— that 
id  likewise  a  itevere  attack  of  illness,  by  him  ascribed  to 
i  of  having  taken  a  large  quantity  of  brandy  in  mistake 
lat  all  the  other  gentlemen  were  prevented  ftom  following 

{ments  for  some  considerable  time,  on  account  of  the 
their  hands  were  covered. 

F.  J— B. 
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The  sun  has  now  sunk 
'Neatb  the  western  bill ; 

The  twilight  has  fled, 

Alt'  nature  is  sUll. 
The  bright  glow  of  day 

Has  taken  its  flight. 
The  ev'ning  has  closed. 

Good  night— good  night! 

The  moon  sweetly  beams 

On  the  woodbine  bowen, 
And  it's  sweet  light  streams 

O'er  the  sleep m^  flowers. 
On  the  Ceris  it  shakes 

It's  kisses  so  bright ; 
The  day  has  now  closed, 

Good  night — ijood  night  1 


GARDENING, 


It  was  in  June  or  Jul;,  perhaps  IbI«t,  in  the  year  181—  (the  other 
figure  I  «m  in  doubt  about)  that  1  called  on  Charles  Frankland,  [at  Bel- 
ridere  cottage — to  a  former  inhabitant  bad  christened  it — near  St.  John's 
Wood.  After  dinner,  Hr.  and  Mrs.  F.  and  myself  proceeded  ti>  a  little 
arbor  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  garden,  where  they  had  arranged  we  should 
take  our  wine.  It  was  a  brakutiful  summer's  evening,  and  the  sun  had 
not  yet  ceased  to  illumine  the  bed  of  flowers  which  encircled  a  large 
and  smooth  lawn,  occupying  tbe  centre  of  the  place.  In  complimenting 
roy  friend  on  the  beauty  of  his  floners,  I  could  not  help  enquiring  the 
reason  he  did  not  lay  out  his  lawn  in  parterres,  similar  la  those  which 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  peach  trees  bounding  his  little  domain.  I  shewed 
him  how  he  might,  by  slightly  raising  some  parts  and  depressing  others ; 
here  laying  down  a  bed  of  violets,  there  spi'eadiiig  a  carpet  of  roses, 
lilies,  tulips,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  Flora  s  productions — in  one  part 
enchanting  the  sight  by  a  resplendence  of  colouring — in  another  making 
the  air  redolent  witii  the  perfumes  of  nature ;  how  by  planting  among 
them  thickly  foliaged  trees,  and  tracing  winding  paths  between  them,  he 
might  convert  the  flat  and  unpicturesque  lawn  into  a  perfect  parodist    ' 


beauty  and  sweetness.     I  should  probably  have  gone  on  aiigsesling  a 
planning  amendments  for  a  much  more  considerable  space  of  lime,  t  __ 
that  a  failure  of  breath  compelled  me  to  pause.     Frankland  look  advan- 


tage of  this  to  reply  to  my  enthusiastic  advice  in  the  slow  and  gentle 

manner  which  distinguished  him, 

*»  "  You  are  aware,  my  dear  friend,  that  all  plants  lequire  air  and 

"  Exercise  T"  said  I. 

"Yes;  they  must  have  room  to  waTe  their  heads  and  frolic  in  the 
breeze,  to  shoot,  to  bud,  and  to  expand  their  blossoms.  They  must 
imbibe  the  fresh  air  of  Heaven  freely,  or  they  languish  and  die^or  grow 
up  unhealthy  and  weak.  Now  some  plants  require  more  airand  exercise 
than  others.  You  mav  rear  the  myrtle  in  a  chamber,  but  the  oak 
requires  a  free  and  unshaded  atmosphere.  Now  I  have  plants,  which 
you  have  both  seen  and  admired,  although  you  will  scarcely  guess  to 
what  I  allude,  and  to  my  taste  there  are  none  lo  lovely.  The  rich 
bloom  on  the  peach  cannot  vie  with  that  they  exhibit ;  and  tbe  rose,  the 
qiieen  of  flowers  and  the  idol  of  poels,  sinks  into  insignificance  by  their 
aide.  But  these  plants,  mnre  than  any  others  1  know  of,  require  ait  and 
exercise,  and  to  provide  these  I  have  reserved  the  open  grass  plot  which 
so  offends  your  sight." 

As  he  spoke  the  glass  doors  of  the  drawing-room,  at  the  end  of  the 
lawn,  opposite  to  where  we  were  silting,  flew  open,  and  down  the  two 
or  three  white  steps  which  led  therefrom  to  the  garden,  ran  tbe  children 
of  mine  host — the  girls  with  skipping-ropes,  the  boys  with  their  hoops — 
and  all  came  bounding  with  the  innocent  and  happy  gaiety  of  childhood 
across  the  lawn  to  meet  us.  After  receiving  a  kiss  from  their  mother, 
they  ran  off  to  their  play  with  the  merry  laugh  which  betoken  the 
jocund  feelings  of  the  heart. 

''.TherB,''eiclaimed  Frankland,  "  there  are  the  plants  of  which  I  told 
you,  and  that  is  ibe  exercise  Ibey  enjoy.    I  know  not  what  it  may  seem 


(o  you,  but  to  a  father  it  it  the  pleacanleit  tight  you  can  atTord  him." 
Hu  ni&  paiticipated  in  bis  pleasure ;  and  at  she  leant  bei  hand  upon 
his  ihoulder  and  breathed  a  kut  of  afiectjou  on  hit  cheek,  I  know  not 
whether  it  wat  a  het,  or  only  a  mistaken  vision  caused  by  the  dew  which 
hung  on  my  own  eye-liil — but  I  fancied  I  uw  a  teat  glistening  in  her 
eye,  and  silently  rolling  down  her  cheek. 

Since  then,  I  have  been  a  wanderer  on  the  bee  of  the  earth — hare 
sailed  over  the  unfothomable  ocean — have  crossed  the  parched  detetti 
of  Arabia — hare  roamed  over  the  vast  and  pathless  forests  of  the  New 
World — and  even  soared  amidst  the  clouds : — but,  returning  to  England, 
I  determined  again  to  revisit  my  old  Friend,  and  in  scenes  that  were  fami- 
liar and  dear  to  me  to  reserve  the  serenity  of  mind  which  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  contemplation  of  the  wonders  and  glories  of  the  universe. 
I  found  the  gale  a  little  open,  and  I  accordingly  entered  the  garden, — 
but  I  was  astonished  at  the  diflferent  aspect  of  the  place.  Small  trees 
fiourisbed  at  intervals,  over  the  formerly  smooth  g^rast  plot,  and  around 
them  grew  evergreens  and  flowers.  By  a  pear  tree,  I  beheld  Frank- 
land  standing  on  the  tame  spot,  where  but  a  few  short  years  back, 
we  had  watched  his  romping  children.  Mis  wife  "m  by  his  side — and, 
as  I  approached,  I  perceived  they  were  in  deep  mourning — They  did  not 
at  hrst  see  me,  but  upon  my  approaching  nearer,  they  were  toon  aware 
of  ray  presence.  Ke  took  me  by  the  hand  nithoul  speaking ;  she  bunt 
into  tears — too  well  did  I  divine  the  cause. 

"  I  have  taken  your  advice  at  last — my  children  are  all  gone  from  me — 
tome  to  marry — and  some" — he  added  with  a  sigh  "  some  to  lie  in  the 
cold  grave — I  have  no  need  for  an  open  tawn  now — I  have  taken  to 
Gardening." 

*■  We  buried  our  youngest  child  only  three  mouths  a^o,"  said  Mrs. 
Frankland, «  and  yesterday,  as  I  emerged  from  one  of  the  pathi  which 
Charles  ha?  made  here,  1  fancied  I  beheld  you  and  (he  children,  as  on  the 
day  when  you  latt  visited — Alas !  It  was  a  sorrowful  delusion" — and  a 
freth  burst  of  grief  overwhelmed  her.  As  I  listened  to  this  recital,  1 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  words,  "  Sic  transit /«Jiei(iu  mundi.'' — 

I  have  ditlilted  Gardening  ever  since,  and  what  appeared  to  me  in 
former  days  an  earthly  paradise,  is  now  a  frequent  and  a  melancholy 

W.  F.  T. 


ON    FLORAL    EMBLEMS. 

Wbit  is  more  beautifal  in  nature  than  the  various  flowen  that  be- 
spangle the  earth,  or  more  grateful  to  the  senses  than  their  delicious 
fragrance.  The  f^lii^  that  arise  in  the  mind  when  they  are  examined 
with  minuteness,  and  their  various  forms,  their  exquisite  colou:s,  all 
combine  to  stamp  their  value  and  usefulness — to  throw  a  gleam  of  plea- 
sure o'er  our  pilgrimage,  and  call  forth  those  feelings  that  fit  us  for  a 
better  world.  And  consideied  as  emblems  where  instruction  is  blended 
with  amusement,  then  the  various  fiowert  are  found  to  assimilate  with 
the  characters  of  the  world.  The  rote,  for  instance : — first,  the  unas- 
suming bud,  gradually  expanding,  shedding  around  its  delicious 
fiagrance,  may  be  considered  at  the  prototype  of  the  female,  who  lives 


only  to  illfTuse  happiness,  to  leave  behind  her  ■  ricli  ueKMrHl  of  her 
virtues,  i^usin§[  an  emotion  to  be  felt  that  she  so  aooii  hag  paued  away. 
Wliat  a  striking  contrast  the  tulip  presents,  which,  dressed  in  gaudy 
drapery,  flaunting  her  head  to  ihe  breeze,  and  atlTactins  the  Bummer 
flies  that  skim  around  her;  apt  emblems  of  those  careless  daughters  who 
live  a<  ease,  apparently  forgetful  that  they  are  reasonable  beings,  ac- 
counlable  for  their  conduct  while  (»  this  probationary  state,  and  formed 
for  an  endless  progression  in  perfection  and  felicity.  In  the  night' 
blowing  stock,  which  emits  its  perruroe  only  in  the  gloom  of  the  even^ 
■ng  or  the  darkne*s  of  the  night,  Tlo  we  not  recognise  that  generous 
attachment  which  sheds  around  us  the  fragrance  of  affection  wlien  the 
aun  of  prosperity  is  succeeded  by  the  night  of  adversity.  Look  at  the 
fo^st-mt-not,  with  its  modest  anas.tuming  flower,  fit  emblem  of  friend- 
■hip,  peeping  forth  from  its  ^reen  mantle,  seeming  in  shun  the  notice  of 
-  thfi  world,  and  delighting  in  letirement.  How  admirably  does  the 
niigiHwette  represent  a  benevolent  and  unassuming  individual,  nbo,  with 
modest  exterior,  hides  his  value  from  a  casual  observer.  How  much 
-there  is  in  aflower  corr«sponding  with  the  nature  of  m^iu.  The  root, 
like  his  infancy,  contains  lite  whole  of  the  future  being,  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  the  leaves  resembles  his  youth,  the  flower  manhood,  and  its 
gradual  decay  old  atte  and  death.  Look  at  the  gum-cislus  :  its  blossoms 
are  spread  forth  with  an  nr  of  openness,  and  apparently  it  stands  last- 
ingly and  firmly  upon  its  stem.  Alas '.  il  is  the  emblem  of  fickleness ; 
Ihe  flrst  cold  breeze  dashes  It  to  the  ground.  The  humble  violet,  with 
its  beautiful  flower,  hardly  raising  its  head  from  the  ground,  and  scent- 
ing the  air  with  its  delicious  fr^rance,  aptly  resembles  the  sensitive 
female,  who,  with  modest  unassuming  loveliness,  is  formed  to  be, a 
blessing  to  man  ;  but  if  one  unkind  word  is  uttered,  her  happiness  is 
gona— she  droops  end  dies.  Regard  the  jasmine,  witli  its  small  white 
flower,  its  delicious  odours,  wafled  by  the  breeie,  climbing  o'er  some 
rained  wall,  with  its  graceful  foliage,  and  grateful  for  the  support  il  re- 
ceives, adds  to  its  beauty,  and  conceals  the  ravages  that  time  has  made — 
is  it  not  the  emblem  of  graiitudef  The  poppy,  with  its  gaudy  flower, 
may  he  cited  as  an  emblem  of  pride,  as  it  hides,  with  a  gay  exterior,  the 
hanefijl  passion  Ihu  it  conceals  within.  The  orange  flower  is  an  em- 
Mem  of  marriage.  It  has  been  customary,  from  the  earliest  tiroes,  to 
dedicate  certain  flowers  to  the  honour  of  distinguished  individuals. 
They  are  also  frequently  affixed,  as  symbols,  to  their  portraits :  thus,  to 
instance  a  familiar  example,  the  lily  is  introduced  in  the  oldest  paintings 
of  the  Madonna,  and  in  pictures  of  the  Annunciation  it  is  placed  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Archangel,  thereby  denoting  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  In 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  it  is  mentioned  with  the  rose  as  an  emblem  of  the 
church :— "  I  am  the  rose  nf  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  Ihe  valley."  Hence, 
illuminated  missals  are  often  beautifully  decorated  with  tbese  distin- 
guished flowers;  and  the  scientific  bolanisis  of  ancient  and  modem 
tiroes  have  preserved  the  memory  of  the  friends  and  er>emie«  of  their 
science  by  associating  them  with  flowen  of  various  dewriptioni.  It  is 
delighlliil  thus  to  connect  persons  with  shrubs  and  flowers  ;  they  bring 
to  mind  that  happy  land,  where  the  names  of  the  great  and  virtuous  are 
bbled  to  be  engraven  on  the  blossoms  of  the  trees. 


REVIEWS   OF  BOOKS. 


ChuTtoD,  Hcdle»- 

tfoTWiTHSTAi'Dino  tbe  ^reat  int 
bf  tbe  reader  of  English  and  Frei 

ing  to  Ibis  eitraordinary  woman,  we  are  not  aware  that  there  eiiBU  any 
■teteh  oT  her  life  beyond  Ihe  mere  brief  notice  found  in  most  English 
histories.  Such  a  work  aa  the  one  now  before  ua  was,  therefore,  a  de^- 
deratam.  The  author  of  this  little  volume  appears  to  us  to  have  coU 
lecled,  with  great  care  and  assldatty,  all  the  infoTmation  rsspecting  the 
Kte  and  character  of  Joan  D'Arc  which  the  barrea  biHtories  ofthe  period 
aSbrd,  and  we  are  confldent  that  all  oor  readers  will  feel  gratified  by  its 
pCTusat.  The  work  is  embellished  witb  a  good  and  accurate  map  of  the 
seat  of  war  in  the  time  of  Joan  D'Arc,  and  wbirh,  we  think,  will  render 
the  work  donbly  Interesting, 

AphorUmt  qfjtamu.  By  O.  J.  Fishkh.  Hookham,  Old  Bond-street. 
This  little  volume  consists  of  "  Constitutional  Maxima,  Civil  and 
PoUUcal  Precepts,  and  Moral  Axioms  and  PropositionB,"  selected  with 
^reat  judgment  and  impartiality  IVom  the  Letters  of  Junios,  and  we 
Tecommend  it  cordially  to  all  our  readers. 


Tbb  easiest,  and  consequently  the  best,  method  of  iropartiug  know- 
ledge to  children.  Is  by  combining  instruction  with  amosement,  Tbe 
truth  of  this  has  long  been  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  tbe  sul^ect,  and  it  bai  given  rise  to  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  number  of  works,  which  have  been  issoed  avowsdly  with  soeh 
an  intention.  Of  this  class  of  books  Is  the  volume  of  Hiss  H.  Wood 
DOW  before  us  ;  and,  we  have  no  haaltation  in  seeing  that,  firom  its  in- 
trinsic worth  and  elegant  appearance,  it  deserves,  and  will  obtain,  an 
extensive  circulation.  Amongst  the  articles  contained  in  it  wbich  merit 
more  particular  notice,  is  that  entitled,  "  A  Lecture  on  Shells,"  which 
explains  in  a  clear  and  l^miliar  manner  as  much  as  Is  required  to  be 
known  of  the  interesting  science  of  Concbology.  We  must  not  omit  to 
notice  Uis  accurate  coloured  drawings  of  many  of  the  most  important 
■bdils,  which  certainly  oddstotha  value  and  the  interest  ofthe  work. 

Hittorieti  RecoOectuHU  qf  Hyde  Port.  By  T.  Smrh.  Hogg,  26, 
Edgware-road. 
LnriE  does  the  idle  lounger  in  this  fluhlonablc  placeof  resort  Imagine 
it  to  have  been  the  scene  of  soch  a  multiplidly  of  events  as  Mr.  Smith's 
tittle  work  enumerates.  It  contains  a  fitll  history  of  tbe  Park,  and  of 
the  nnmerons  public  bnildings,  kc.,  which  are  contained  in  it;  on 
account  of  tbe  various  keepers ;  the  ancient  and  modem  amusements ; 
military  spectacles ;  executions,  &c.  We  think  that  every  one  who  has 
visited  this  spot  shouM  not  fbJI  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  Its 
history,  which  may  be  readily  done  by  consalting  Mr,  Smith**  worfc. 


ant  periodical  has  jiut  completed  it*  fifth  volame.  Nume- 
!  the  publications,  which  the  rage  Tor  cheap  readiog  has 
a  eiiRtence,  we  think  that  there  ig  not  one  which  presents 
'fklclaimatapatroiLageltaaii  "The  PiirterT«,"and  tbe  eilen- 
tion  which  it  has  obtained  full;  bean  ns  Ont  in  our  opInioD. 
Mays,  &e.,  of  which  It  conEistit  are  of  the  firat  order,  and 
•  In  works  of  thr  higher  preteasioiu.  The  wood-cots  (one  of 
Ir&tes  erer;  weekly  nnmber)  are  extremely  well  eiecntcd, 

ao  accnrate  knowledge  of  costnme.  This  nay,  perhaps,  be 
nnnecesaary  remark,  bat  we  can  assure  onr  readers  that  It  is 
OS,  for  instance,  we  remember  to  ha>e  seen,  some  short  time 
tbellisbment  of  the  siege  of  Acre  by  the  Crusaders,  in  which 
'  troops,  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  present  Coldstre&m 

driringahost  of  Saracens  before  tbem.     "The  Parterre"  is 

lekly  numbers,  or  toonthl;  parts. 

Injkwt  to  a  SfanclKiier  Mtamfaetwrtr.  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 

very  ably-written  pamphlet. 

a$  from  the  Ocean  of  Truth.     By  the  Author  of  "  Dying 

Hoars."  Darfon  and  Sons, 
entsof  the  little  prodaction  before  <u  are  evidently  the  flow- 
ncere  Christian's  heart,  wxrmed  by  the  pure  flame  of  devo- 
osista  of  detached  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  para- 
iome  of  the  most  important  texts  orSciiptare,  all  of  which 
in  a  manner  so  el^ant  and  pleasing,  as  cannot  f^  to  be 
if  deljgbtfbl  interest  to  all  who  despise  not  the  language  of 
I  here  presents  Itself,  decked  in  simplicity's  sweetest  garb. 

sweet  and  flowing,  and  the  rhymes  are  never  (breed.  We 
inr  limits  will  not  allow  OS  to  make  an  extract ;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  take  leave  of  this  nnaggoming  little  volnme, 
re  wish  that  it  may  meet  with  tlie  success  which  it  so  richly 

I  Almanaek  for  \&S1.—Tke   Victoria  Abtusaaeh  for  1837. 

London  :  Howlett  and  Son,  10,  Frith  Street, 
umerons  Almanacks  wliich  a^e  now  in  existence,  we  may, 

ffear  of  contradiction,  affirm,  that  there  are  none  present 
OS  to  admiration  and  to  public  patronage  than  those  now 
rha  former,  as  its  name  implies,  is  printed  in  Golden,  the 
rer  Letters  ;  and  altogether  they  present  a  rerjr  unique  and 
earanee.    Ko  drawing-room  table  should  be  without  them. 

MUSIC. 
\€  Death  of  Amy  CUaide,  Written,  Compoted,  and  Tntcribed 
'emory,  by  her  Friend  and  Imtructor,   Edward  Cbdbb. 

rlmple  and  unpretending  composition,  to  the  memory  of  an 
hild  of  extraordinary  musical  genius,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Cruse, 
and  lamenting  key  of  F  minor  is  jodiciously  select^  to 
deep  feeling  which  the  sultject  conveys.  A  pleasing  con- 
rded  in  that  portion  which  modulates  into  its  relative  m^or 
e  tonic  and  dominant  notes  being  simnlianeoiisly  employed 
bt  consecutiTe  bars,  imitative  of  tbe  funeral  knell,  which 
,  as  it  is  happily  and  impressively  conceived.  The  diatonic 
of  tbe  base  ttoia  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  bar,  lias  a  good  efibct, 
let  keej^ng  witJi  thedii^^Iikechancterofitsrimplesb^ins. 
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generally  knowu  bv  the  title  of  "Boz*'— and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  pieces  tnat  we  have  witnessed  for  a  very  long  time.  Tlie  comic 
portions  of  the  dialogue,  possess  that  degree  of  sprightliness  and  vivacity^  for 
ivhich  this  gentleman  has  become  so  celebrated  ;  tne  serious  scenes  are  Ulce* 
wise  written  with  a  simple  and  forcible  pathos  that  cannot  fsul  to  olease. — 
Mr.  Diclceus  has  been  long  favourably  known  to  the  public,  as  one  of  the  best 
comic  writers,  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  augur  from  his  success  in  the 
*  *  Village  Coquettes,"  we  should  say,  that  he  is  destined  likewise  to  shine 
as  a  dramatist. 

The  music  of  the  "  Village  Coquettes,"  is  by  Mr.  John  Hullah,  a  gentle- 
man hitherto  unknown  in  the  musical  worm.  Judging  by  the  sweet  and 
gracefa]  music  in  this  exqtusite  little  opera,  we  venture  to  assert,  that  Mr. 
Hullah  will  rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  The  melodies  throughout  are 
in  true  keeping  with  the  subject,  and  the  accompaniments  are  uniformly 
judicious.  One  of  the  most  striking  songs  in  the  whole  piece,  is  the  one 
beginning.  **  There's  a  charm  in  spring,"  sung  by  Mr.  Braham,  m  his  very 
best  style,  which  nightly  produces  a  rapturous  encore.  '*  Autumn  Leaves,*' 
sung  by  Mr.  Bennett,  is  also  a  most  chanuing  melody.  Mr.  Parry  Jun.  sings, 
'*  My  fair  home  is  no  longer  mine"— in  the  very  purest  taste,  and  correct 
intonation.  But  were  we  to  name  all  the  beauties  in  this  Opeia,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  give  a  list  of  the  music.  We  will  therefore,  for  th^  present 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  we  have  derived  the  greatest  gratification 
in  listening  to  the  music  of  the  "  Village  Coquettes"-^and  to  all  our  readers 
we  would  say,  '*  Go  and  do  likewise." 

We  have  written  so  much  on  tlie  Opera,  that  in  our  limited  space,  we  have 
but  little  left  to  notice  the  other  pieces.  Mr.  Bamett  continues  to  delight  the 
frequenters  of  this  Theatre,  in  the  character  of  M.  Jacques.  There  is  a  truth 
and  force  in  his  acting,  which  never  fails  to  draw  tears  from  the  female j)or- 
tion  of  his  auditory.  Mr.  Strickland's  performance  in  the  fai-ce  of  "  Delicate 
Attentions" — ^in  a  manner  so  excellent,  as  at  once  to  place  him  in  a  high  rank 
in  our  estimation. 

Adelphi.— Mr.  Rice  has  been  performing  here  during  the  past  month,  and 
he  continues  as  attractive  as  at  the  Surrey.  We  recommend  our  reauers  to 
witness  the  drama  of  Paulina,  in  which  Mr.  Gomersal  performs  the  pai't  of 
Napoleon. 
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LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

December  6th,  The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  this  evening,  H.  M.  Dyer,  Esq.,  V.P  ,  in  the  chair. — Several  presents 
were  announced,  and  amongst  them  the  Flora  Batava  from  the  King  of  Hol- 
land. The  secretary  read  a  report  of  some  experiments  on  the  culture  of  the 
potato,  bv  planting  it  so  as  to  leave  space  for  the  free  action  of  light.  The 
mouth  ot  March  was  found  the  most  beneficial  for  planting,  and  it  was  also 
ascertained  that  the  greatest  Quantity  of  potatoes  was  produced,  when  the 
tubes  were  planted  at  a  depth  of  six  inches,  and  the  least  when  at  three 
inches. 


December  7th.  The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Linmean  Society,  was  held 
this  evening,  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the  chaLi'  A  communication  was 
read  from  the  chairman  on  the  culture  of  the  Peruvian  grain,  called  quirrod, 
which  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Upper  Peru,  as  a  substitute  for 
corn,  there  being  at  an  elevation  of  thirteen  thousand  feet,  very  extensive 
fields  of  this  plant.  Two  species  were  exhibited  from  the  gardens  of  the 
chairman,  the  stems  of  which  exceeded  twelve  feet  in  height.  A  paper  was 
also  read  from  Professor  Don  on  two  species  of  the  natural  orde  coni/era,  one 
of  them,  iSi^pinusfrfitia,  from  Calabria,  was  nearly  related  to  the  maritime 
pine  of  Greece,  attaining  a  considerable  size,  and  yielding  timber,  of  a  very 
superior  quality.— "^ilie  other  was  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  was  discco- 
vered by  Banks  and  SoUandcr  in  the  first  voyage  of  Captain  Cook. 
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London,  accountiDE  Tor  dielr  paaclty,  by  the  ruatrrialt  being  uied  In  other 
baildiagg,  of  whicK  he  lasUoced  eccleiiastical  buildidgi,  and  ihle  opinion 
was  supported,  b;  the  eicavationa  iccentl)'  made  In  Christ'i  Hospital.    A 


remarks  of  his,  that  the  credit  of  (he  iuveution  was  due  not  to  Prince  Ru- 

Ert — who  is  generally  considered  to  have  discovered  this  ait  b;  accident— 
t  to  Count  Slegen,* 

A  lecture  was  this  evening  delivered  at  the  Iblincion  Litebibv  and  Scieh- 
iincSociETv ,  by  Dr.  Matthew  FrewmaD.on  the  coinparatire  physiologvof  ret- 

S [ration.   Smoking  was  much  deprecated,  as  impeding  the  formation  otvenomi 
lood,  Ob  was  also  tlRbt  lacing,    llie  library  of  this  Inatltntion  hat  been 
rtly  enriched,  by  the  publicationa  of  the  record  ram  mission,  for  which, 
sodetjr  is  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  gorernment. 


December  IDM.  It  being  the  GSth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
DVjtL  AciDEMTOrAaTS,  a  general  nseemblv  of  tlie  Academicians  was  held  at 
>aierset  HouK,  when  the  faliowlag  distnbution  of  premiimu  took  place. 


^r-medal,  and  the  lecturei  of  Professors  Barry,  Opie,  and  Foseli. 

To  Mr.  Eheneier  Batler  Morris,  for  the  neit  feat  copy  made  in  the  pain- 
ting school — the  silver  medal. 

To  Mr.  John  Waller,  for  the  best  drawing  from  the  life-tbe  silver  medal. 

To  Mr.  John  Garring,  for  the  best  drawing  of  the  principal  front  of  Oold- 
amiths'  Hall— the  silver  medal. 

To  Mr.  Conway  Weston  Hart,  for  the  best  drawing  from  the  antiqne— the 
silver  medal. 

To  Mr.  George  Mitchell,  for  the  best  model  from  the  antique— the  stiver 

The  general  assembly  then  proceeded  to  elect  oBlcen  for  the  ensuing  year, 

which  was  OS  follows  ; — 

SIR   M.   SHEE,   Frmdenl. 

Council-— JVew  Luf-C.  B.  Coclierell,  J.  Mallord,  W.  Mallord,  W.  Tor- 
ner,  W.  Hilton,  W.  Ktly,  Esquires.  Old  LM—C.  Stanflcld,  C.  R.  Leslie, 
H.  W.  nckersgill.  Esquires,  and  Sir  J.  Chantry. 

VisrroRs  IN  THE  Lira  Ac*deiiy.— A'ew  Liit— Abraham  Cooper,  J.  Cnn- 
HaWe,  C.  L.  EMlUke,  G.  Jone»,J.  M.W.  Turner,  Esquires.— OM  !.>«(— 
E.  H.  Bailey,  H.  F.  Briggs,  W.  Collins,  and  W.  Mulready,  Esqairet. 

Vlirroaa  ti>  The  School  or  Paintino.— A^SX'  hUl-^C.  L.  Easlette,  H. 
Howard,  J.  Philips,  C.  Stanfield,  Esquires.  Old  LUt—».  P.  Briggs,W. 
Collins,  E.  Londseer,  and  C.  B.  Leslie,  Esquires. 

AuDrroRs  ■E' elected.— W.  Mulready,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  and  R.  Westma- 
eott.  Esquire*. 

Uiliks  hltuMir  enllUcd  u>  II. 

■lur  rnri  ifo,  or  tinw  vcrr  little  of  lbs  kl 

Id  hit,"  Idee  Oeienle  d'luc  ColltcUoB  complete  (TEuui 

.....  ..  —      ..^j,  „  ij  im^  jjjji  ^  pamali  U  meuotiata  of  the  Lud- 

.lentcnuil-CuloDcl  Ludlvlf  Van  Slcgea  (so  oOcer  la 

>f  Htaie-CatKl,  born  Id  IOM),  wblcb  bart  the  due  al 

'[nl  bv  lbl>  inlii  al  EltiabMb,  Qimn  of  Babemis,  >bicb 
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--- _  ,  a  cniivenatioiie  at  tlieii' 

MHiu  III  Bi'idiie-baiiiw  place,  Southwark,  nn  Monday  12th;  which   was 
spectably  alteiiilcil — Mr.  Stra^m  read  a  paper  on  Btioutaiiuoua  coinbui- 
...    ...J  .i.   m — :._  1.^ — J  _^  (||g  Btaiues  of  Ihc  Laocoon  and  Dying 

iiliveucd  by  mate  excellent  music 

Beemtbtr  \Wi — Sochty  or  Arts— The  second  "  fllustration"  for  ^ 
uon,  was  held  im  TW*diiy  erenin^— Earl  Swiihope,  in  the  chair— when 
r.  Roes  concluded  his  lecture  ou  tlie  princlplm  of  Optin,  as  applicable  to 
e  conMrucllon  of  optical  and  astronoiuicaiiiaLriiiiientH. 


A  Society  baa  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  the  waters 
St.  Jarncs'  Parlt,  «onie  sperimens  of  rare  and  beauUful  aqaatic  tdnk. 
lie  Society  under  the  litte  of  the  "St.  Jtucs'  OnNiTHOLOOiCAL ;"  held 
eir  fiitt  Meeting,  on  Tnesday  l.^th,  at  StnlTnrd  Itow,  Pimlico—  when  aere- 
I  members  were  elected,  and  many  prejcnts  were  reported. 

DeeiaibeT  14/A— The  Liieoahy  Fu 


a  the  plan  of 

_  —  — 5,^ .J  the  celebratec.  „ 

d  the  labour  of  teaching,  is   chiefly  confiaed  lo  the  students  of  the 


ilebrated  geometrician  Moagc — 

^^Jly- 


A  leoMire  was  debrered  this  nenhig,  at  the  Uuwoton  I.rrre 
lENTiFic  Institution,  by  Dr.  Triinian,  on  the  pliysioIn);y  of  ttie  vi. 
ited  by  uumerona  dii^ranxt,  which  elicited  tiie  unauimuiu'  appiob 


December  IWA— llie  ordinary  oieeting  of  tlie  Roval  Asiaiic  Sooietv,  was 
Idoo  the  aflcruuon  of  Ihia  day.  Earl  Muusier,  V.  P.  in  the  chair.  A  paper 
IS  read  from  ^Ir.  Bruce,  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Arniciiiau  laDguwe;  the 
led  of  the  writer  beiu^  to  prove  that  it  was  spoken  by  Nnah,  autf  subie- 
ently,  by  all  the  iuhabitanis  of  the  earth,  priiir  to  the  confusion  of  ton^ea. 
aongst  other  circmiuUDces  in  favour  of  Ibis  opiuiun,  the  writer  slated,  that 
latlvii  of  Armenia,  has  less  dilBcnlty  in  learning  any  other  language,  thmi 
e  of  any  other  nation. 


WnrHtM  LjTiUAIir  and  S<;iENTinc  iNnrruTiON.  'Hie  IccUirea  at  this 
ciety,  during  the  month,  have  been  well  attended.    Mr.  CowpiT  gan;  three 

EngrarlDK  and  PaiiennakiiiKi  illustrated  wiChuanyiiiodGlsnnd  apparatus : 
the  ooucse  of  which,  he  explained  the  process  by  which  Mr.  A.  Collas,  is 
ibled  t»  produce  his  tvooderfuUy  cluci;ptive  rac-siiniies  of  coins  aud  medals. 
LC  wotkiue  of  this  beautiful  niicbiae,  and  ihe  lecturer's  lucid  descrip^on  uf 

elidtcd  the  warmest  opplauie.  We  cannot  bestow  the  same  praise  ou  the 
itiltical  manaer  in  which  Mr.  I'einbertou  informed  the  Member*,  that 
aWespeare,  was  a^ood  poet,  and  an  excctlcul  uiaywriijlit.  His  auimiidver- 
nn  of  C.  Kenibte's  personation  of  Uaiolct,  and  tlie  eflect  of  strutting  about 
a  short  cloak,  tu  show  his  coiu^eption  of  the  time-feeling  aud  pathos  of 
a  cbamcter,  were  perfectly  ludictaas.  After  tiUle-tattUnc  on  trifles  until 
I  M«niim  WM  far  advanced,  he  requested  permission  of  his  aadieiH«  tn 
^  the  conic  tale  of  the  "Snulf-box—whicli  he  actually  perpetrated. 
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LETTER    II. 

"Sedmlbi,  AiTlulo^Dl." 


Hi  DlAR  W. 

In  my  last,  I  gave  y<m  an  account  of  the  accidental  drcDmstauM 
whicb  led  to  my  introduclloD  to  Pandemonium.  From  trifllo^  cama 
■aiDGtimea  spring  impOTtant  events ;— tha  mere  occurrence  of  a  shovei 
vhich  in  ordinary  reenit  li  productive  only  of  slight  inconvenience  tc 
Ibe  manoflnulneBs,  or  of  diiappointment  to  tbe  ennuied  dandy,  proved 
to  me  a  matter  of  beneficial  import,  for  it  offered  to  my  reading,  a 
miMt  Interesting  and  Instructive  page  in  tbe  freat  voloma  of  cbaracter! 
that  is  rarely  to  be  met  witb  in  the  common  walk  of  mundane  inter 
courM.  It  has  been  lagely  and  eloquently  laid  down  by  a  moat 
talented  and  diitinguished  author  of  tbe  day,  that  "  experience  U  tbc 
oitly  investment  which  never  ftiils  to  repay  nii  tenfold  wtiat  it  costs;— 
tlie  maxim,  t>eautiful  as  It  is  in  expression,  is  not  less  remarlLable  foi 
its  truth— and  Is  most  applicable  to  tbe  present  subject— no  man  should 
tTut  himself  within  the  doors  of  a  gamiag*house,  who  is  not  of  the 
stoic  lichool  of  philosophy — possessing  sense  and  resolution  to  resisi 
and  cdntroul  all  banerul  excitement,  or  to  confine  his  speculations  to 
tbe  mere  barter  for  experience,  thereby  Investing  his  capital  In  thai 
moat  solid  and  profitable  of  all  securities — under  such  determination 
and  restraint,  he  would  gain  wisdom  from  the  errors  and  vices  of  man- 
Und,  and  prove  tbe  truth  of  tbe  author's  conception— but  where  is  the 
man  who  shall  affirm,  and  act  up  to  the  affirmation — "  mea  virtute  nu 
JMnoIno" — the  wealuiew  of  human  nature  too  often  betrays  the  most 
virtaous  into  error— good  resolnlions  are  made  when  temptations  are 
absent — trial  alone  proves  their  strength ;  and  if  there  be  one  exctte- 
nent  more  powerful  than  another  in  its  Influence  on  the  human  mind, 
H  is  that  of  gaming:  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  hour,  it 
bas  controlled  the  mightiest  a^  well  as  tbe  weakest  Intellects— it  has 
bound  the  pbllosopber,  the  statesman,  nay,  even  the  divine,  in  Its 
baneful  Inbtaation  i  and  what  the  Roman  satirist  has  written  of  his 
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age,  may  with  equal  if  not  greater  truth,  be  tpokeo  of  modern  times— 
We  give  it  from  Dryden's  beautiful  translation  : 

"  What  age  so  large  a  crop  of  vices  bore, 

Or  when  waa  avarice  extended  more? 

When  were  the  dice  with  more  prothsioD  thrown! 

Tbe  well  flll'd  fob  not  emptied  now  alone. 

But  GamesterB  for  whole  patrimoniee  play ; 

The  Steward  briaga  the  deed  which  must  convey 

Tbe  lost  eetate :  what  more  than  modneu  reigne. 

When  one  short  sitting  many  hundreds  drains. 

And  not  enough  ii  left  him  to  supply 

Board  wages,  or  a  footman's  liver; !" 
But  I  find  myaelf  digressing,  and  hasten  to  reanme  the  narrative  of  my 
visit.  I  have  already  acquainted  you  that  we  passed  the  Cerberus,  and 
ascending  one  pair  of  stairs,  we  entered  tbe  apartment  of  badness,  or 
play-room,  where  were  seated  round  a  large  table  of  oval  form,  which 
extended  nearly  the  wbole  frontage  of  tbe  room,  and  was  corered  with 
green  cloth,  bearing  thereon  detached  pieces  of  red  and  black,  (indi- 
cative of  the  game  of  ronge  et  noir},  divers  persons,  before  many  of 
whom  I  observed  certain  bone  and  metallic  pieces  or  counters,  (the 
local  curreocy)  which  they  placed  trota  time  to  time  on  one  or  other  of 
the  colours,  red  or  black  as  fancy  prompted— cards  also  of  the  descrip- 
tion I  had  before  seen,  were  used  by  many  of  the  players,  and  1 
observed  such  persons  to  mark,  by  pricking  the  said  cards  with  a  pin, 
the  respective  events  of  loss  or  gain  on  each  colour,  as  they  fVom  time 
to  time  occurred. — Some  one  or  two  individoals  had  pendls  also,  and, 
like  tbe  unfortunate  gentleman  spoken  of  in  my  last,  appeared  to  be 
indulging  in  the  same  vun  spirit  of  calculation ; — tny  friend  pointed  ont 
to  me  in  particular,  one  person,  apparently  approaching  the  age  Of  sixty, 
who,  ha  Informad  me,  was  an  officer  of  high  standing  in  the  navy,  and  a 
member  of  the  senior  United  Service  Club.  This  gentleman  had  no  less 
than  fonr  or  five  of  the  cords  described,  placed  in  order  before  him,  on 
each  of  which  pin  and  pencil  were  at  work  (as  each  coup  or  event  took 
place),  in  all  the  cabalistic  and  mysteriooa  workings  of  his  own  peculiar 
system,  which,  whatever  it  might  be,  appeared  to  my  humble  compre- 
hension, to  embrace  hieroglyphics  sufficient  to  adom  an  Egyptian 
pyramid,  and  embody  problems  that  it  wonld  have  puKzled  a  Cambridge 
I»ol%ssor  to  solve.  It  is  but  fiur  to  presume  thatthis  gentleman,  tiaring 
lieen  duly  qualified  for  the  distinguished  and  honourable  profeasion  of 
wblch  be  was  a  member,  was  a  proficient  in  tbe  most  perfect  of  sciences, 
mathemntics — but  alas,  for  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  "The 
wisest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men,"  and  I  may  here  venture  an  assert 
tion,  without  much  fear  of  confutation,  that  spite  of  all  his  toil  and 
Ingenuity,  he  must  ever  remain  ihr  as  the  poles  asunder  irom  any 
oorrect  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  gain  from  a  speculation  the 
vary  elements  of  wbich  are  positive  and  certain  loss  to  the  adventurer. 
At  the  table,  in  the  centre  thereof,  and  opposite  to  each  other,  were 
aeated,  on  elevated  atools  or  chairs,  two  persons,  foshionably  atUred, 
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tmA  who  appeared,  b;  the  prolbse  display  of  chkfiu  aod  ringi,  to  h 
bair  eibaiuled  some  jeweller's  store.  One  of  tliei»  indivldnal* 
nore  iramedial«ly  euga|^  In  dealing  or  taming  up  the  cards,  i 
the  other,  (the  aroapierj,  from  time  to  time  awiitad  la  paying  i 
diKwing  the  difi^rent  iitakee,  aa  chance  decided  in  tbdr  ikvoor  or  otl 
vise.  Prerionsly  to  my  entrance  to  thb  axtraoidinai;  >cenei  I  1 
received  a  liint  fh)m  my  Mend,  that  it  wonld  be  neceHary  to  spoi 
tdfle,  by  way  of  aTolding  ausplcion,  tliat  our  riait  waa  one  of  n 
endosity  or  design — I  therelbre  took  a  seat  at  the  por^-colouied  tal 
becUQ  ntj  mentor  companion ;  tbe  general  inTitatioa  of  *'  Makt  y 
game,  ^etdlemen"  waa  given,  wliich  was  shortly  followed  by  the  i 
noomceii^nt  of  "  The  game  U  made,"  aignifiying  that  the  time 
making  alhbete  or  depomts  on  the  then  coming  event  lud  expired.  1 
cetemony  at  ^n  end,  tbe  dealer  proceeded  to  torn  the  cards  dede 
of  tha  coup,  w^ch  done,  tlie  (takes  were  drawn  or  paid  a«  good  or 
fbrtune  decreed.  The  like  ceremony  and  process  were  r^eated  throu 
ant  the  wh<rie  six  packs  of  cards,  which  being  exhausted,  were  thrc 
out  on  the  table  to  be  shuffled,  and  again  made  up  for  another  dea 
^ree  deal*  ba-ving  been  peritetedf  a  new  band  was  •ubstituled  fbr  i 
iteration.— Tbe  whole  scene  was  to  me  one  of  great  novelty  and  ii 
rest,  the  eotmlenances  of  many  fully  exhibited  the  succees  or  Mlun 
their  expectations.  Some  were  beaming  with  delight  and  satisfkctii 
oQiers  wore  the  sullen  gloom  of  dlMppointment  and  vexation — all  « 
more  or  leas  excited — some  unable  to  bear  np  against  a  succeasion  o 
fortuoe,  gKve  vent  to  their  mortlficationa  in  curses  both  loud  and  dc 
and  by  divers  thumpkigs  inflicted  on  the  table  i  others  in  equal  wn 
fn^iped  asunder  tbe  takes,  (formed  of  wood,  aud  used  by  the  plaj 
Ibr  drawing  their  money,  when  out  of  convenient  reach  of  the  ar 
and  threw  tbe  ti^gmenta  with  great  violence  tn  a  distant  part  of 
room  without  much  apparent  regard  or  concern  for  heads,  lamps 
lookisg-fflaBMB  that  nught  come  within  their  line  of  direction.  Strw 
and  extiawdinary  aa  such  conduct  appeared  to  me,  it  did  not  work  i 
movement  amongst  the  company  present,  a  circumstance  I  was  uns 
to  ascribe  to  any  otiter  cause,  than  that  the  l^cqnency  of  sncA  events  1 
roidered  them  too  familiar  to  be  matter  of  wonder.  After  several  eo 
had  been  decided,  and  money  had  flnctuated  in  moat  mercurial  mani 
the  dealer  called  the  number  "  31"  and  subsequently,  "  31  apres"  u] 
which  announeemeut,  he  and  tbe  croupier  proceeded,  with  a  d^rea 
adroitneas  that  would  have  put  a  bank-clerk  fter>  de  combat,  to  rake 
whole  of  tbe  money  that  was  on  the  table  into  certain  limits  or  prise 
fbrmed  by  pairallel  lines  drawn  across  the  upper  end  of  each  respect 
colour.  On  enquiry,  I  was  informed  that  every  event  decisive  of 
game,  depended  on  the  cards  turned,  forming  the  nearest  numbei 
81— the  first  line  or  row  of  cards  as'  they  ate  dealt,  being  always  ap] 
cable  to  the  black  colonr,  and  the  under  or  bottom  lino  to  the  red, 
that  this  particular  event  of  31  being  tamed  up  for  both  colours,  ci 
stituled  tbe  advantage  of  the  banker,  who,  on  such  occasions,  took 
half  of  all  tbe  money  risked  on  that  event— this,  I  learnt,  is  calcala 
VOL.   I.  E  2 
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r,  on  an  average,  twice  in  tliree  deals,  or  in  the  courbe  of  SO 
»hich  it  sqnal  to  about  H  per  cent — this  per  centre,  be  It  ob, 
is  not  per  annum,  nor  jier  diem,  but  (would  you  credit  it?)  per 

Rir  three,  four,  and  Bve  deals  have  been  compleUd  witbin  tlie 
Who,  in  the  possessioD  of  his  senses,  can  feel  surprise  at  the 
Qgequencea  that  result  from  the  infittoaUon,  tbat  leave*  men  to 
1  with  such  fearful  odds? 

the  coolness  and  tndififercnce  of  a  stoic,  I  Temained  wbolly  nn- 
hy  the  events  of  the  game— totally  regardless  of  the  tkvonrable 
I  result  Ifl  my  own  trifling  speculations,  which,  by  the  way, 
n  to  the  mao^ement  and  controut  of  my  more  experieaced 
my  whole  attention  was  given  to  the  group  around  me.  Some 
'ed  to  double  their  stakes  from  time  to  time  as  they  lost,  thinking 
successlu)  coup,  to  retrieve  all  previous  misfortunes— an  error, 
I  was  infonned,  was  most  destructive  iu  its  consequences,  and 
led  the  moat  opulent ;  others  adopted  an  opposite  system,  and 
^  their  stakes  only  when  they  had  been  snccess&l  in  their  pre- 
'enture,  thug  augmenting  their  speculations  and  consequent 
of  gain  from  the  resources  gained  from  the  bank,  a  plan  which 
d  to  me  to  affbrd  greater  probability  (as  far  as  probability  can 
such  a  case),  of  leaning  to  a  more  fhvorable  issue,  but  requiring 
□ore  patience  and  temper  in  its  accomplishment,  than  players 
larticularly  the  more  needy  portion),  are  ordinarily  gifted  with, 
ace  I  arrived  at  one  unalterable  conclusion,  viz.  that  the  enor- 
ir  centage  of  the  game,  and  the  rashness  and  irritability  of  the 
,  were  odds  so  incalculable  in  fiivour  of  the  bank,  that  the  capi- 
a   Rothschild  must,  opposed  thereto,  dwindle   into    nothing, 

all  these  varieties,  fluctuations,  fancies  and  workings  of  tha 
my  crown  or  two  occasionally  found  place  with  those  of  my 
,ion.  on  one  or  other  of  the  colours — the  specutatlon  was  usually 
1  opposition  to  the  colour  which  really  exhibited  the  larger 
.  of  risk — 1  say  realty,  for  my  friend  gave  me  to  understand 
ipearances  were  much  at  variance  with  the  true  state  of  things 
respect,  and  that  very  frequently,  the  amount  of  money  on  a 
was  fictitious,  and  occasioned  by  conf^eracy,  with  a  view  to 
ir  stimulate  play  or  other  beneficial  result  to  the  bank — whether 
anee  or  some  other  cause,  I  know  not,  but  after  an  occupation 
«  two  hours,  we  found  ourselves  a  trifle  richer  than  we  were  on 
ranee,  and  with  this,  we  very  prndently  retired. 
scordance  with  the  instructions  given  me,  I  had,   during  my 

at  the  table,  been  a  close  observer  of  the  difl^rent  individuals 
;  the  party,  that  I  might  subsequently  recognise  each  in  the 
tted  description  to  he  given  of  them  by  my  Intelligent  IViend— 
Interesting  communication,  \  must  of  necessity  |>ostpone  until 
t. 

Expositor. 
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Who  ba«  not  put  to  himaelf  the  question— What  Is  life  t  Who  would 
not  listen  with  interest  to  a  clear  iolotlon  or  that  enquiry !  We  know — 
we  can  see  the  mechanism  by  which  lifb  aet»— we  ^1  it»  reaults.  We 
perctive  that  that  mecbanism  is  no  slight— ho  easily  set  wrong ;  wbile, 
when  It  is  disordered,  we  ourselves  acutely  reel  that  we  possess  a  deep 
interest  that  it  should  be  right.  This  knowledge  makes  us,  if  possible, 
more  earnest  in  our  eudesTOurs  to  see  beyond  the  mecbanina  alone, 
•od  know  the  real  principle  wfaich  constitutes  lit*.  But,  great  as  have 
been  tbe  exertions  ot  the  wisest  of  philosophers  to  discover  this  prin- 
ciple, and  numerons  as  bare  been  the  theories  to  explain  it,  still  every 
attempt  to  draw  aside  the  veil  which  hides  it  tiom  our  eyes  bos,  hitberto, 
been  unsuccessful — and  we  are  still  In  complete  ignorance  as  to  what  tbe 
vivltyii^  principle  really  ia.  To  mortify  tbe  pride  of  man,  philosophy 
leaves  many  things  uneiplidned ;  tbe  really  ignorant  are  those  who 
think  they  can  penetrate  into  ever;  secret  of  nature,  whereas  tbe  truly 
wise  will  see  that  there  is  much  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  hum&n  com- 
prehension, and  many  things  yet  left  to  be  discovered  by  the  industry 
and  tbe  patience  of  man. 

But  although  we  do  not  comprehend  what  tbe  vlvit^ng  prindple 
really  is,  still  we  know  that  there  are  certain  signs,  in  tbe  absence  of 
which  life  cannot  exist — or  ia  other  words,  that  there  are  five  properties 
which  are  peculiar  to  living  beings,  and  by  which  therefore  they  are 
^stinguisfaed— and  it  will  be  our  endeavour  in  this  paper  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  brief  account  of  these  properUes. 

Life  then,  or  in  other  words,  the  vivitying  principle,  Is  an  emanation 
&om  the  Deity,  and  is  tbe  common  source  of  all  that  respires.  Obscure 
and  feeble  in  plants  and  tbe  most  imperfect  animals :  it  developes  Itself 
■s  It  animates  the  most  perfect  creatores.  It  animates  all  bongs  tliat 
respire.  It  is  a  subtle  Are,  pervading  all  creatures,  penetrating  the 
vessels  of  plants,  and  all  tremble  at  tbe  presence  of  this  divine  essence, 
tbe  primitive  agent  of  reproductions,  the  meleor  of  alt  Hvlng  beings. 
"  In  Deo  vivimus,  moiemus,  et  anmus."  The  band  of  God  holds  the 
thread  of  our  lives— all  possess  a  part  of  the  Divinity,  It  is  expanded 
through  an  the  universe ;  hut  oi^nited  bodies  are  habitations  where 
Ibis  divine  power  is  concentrated,  whilst  brute  matter  is  dependent  on 
the  general  qualities  of  mechanical  and  chemical  power.  Nevertbelees 
we  otwerve  the  germ  of  life  elevate  itself  tWim  tbe  crude  earth  to  tbe 
mushroom,  iW>m  the  mushroom  to  the  oak,  fVom  tbe  worm  of  tbe  earth 
to  tbe  bomnn  species.  It  exists  In  some  minerals— it  perfects  itself 
more  In  vegetables,  and  it  exalts  itself  in  all  the  gmera  of  animals  to 
man,  the  lord  of  the  creation,  in  whom  it  is  most  elaborated.  The  signs 
of  life  when  carefully  considered  may  be  reduced  to  Ave,  as  follow  :— 

First,  the  power  which  living  beings  possess  of  resisting,  within 
certain  limits,  the  operations  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  matter.  Physical 
agents  exert  over  inorganic  bodies  a  constant  and  IrresistiUe  influence. 
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,lt,  moiature,  beat,  produce  In  alt  auch  bodies  incessant  cbanges,  sub- 
erUng  the  closest  union  betvaen  tbeir  Integral  particles,  and  fonning 
liem  into  combinations  entirely  nev.  If,  hoverer,  a  liviug  being  be 
roi^t  nnder  the  tafiuence  of  these  ageats,  it  U  fonnd  capaiHa  df 
Misting  inch  changes  witiiin  a  very  considerable  range,  and  it  retains 
nil  pairer  as  long  as  it  continues  to  exist.  Thus  the  living  body  is  not 
ecompoied  nnder  d^rees  of  temperature  and  moisture,  which  b^n  to 
wolve  it  into  its  prlmiUva  elementB  the  moment  the  principle  of  vitality 
as  fled.  The  power  of  the  supreme  animals,  and  especially  of  man, 
»  rerist  blgb  degrees  of  temperature,  at  first  discovered  by  accident, 
ad  aiterwarda  made  the  sulyect  of  many  ezperimentB  both  in  France 
nd  England,  is  very  extraordinary.  In  the  year  17G0,  tvo  French 
hilotophers  having  occasion  (o  ose  a  pnblio  oven  on  the  same  day  on 
rhich  bread  bad  beeu  baked  in  it,  wished  to  ascertwn  with  precision  its 
egree  of  temperature.  This  they  ^ideavoured  to  accomplish  by  intro- 
Hcing  a  thermometer  into  the  oven  at  the  end  of  a  shovel.  On  being 
'ithdmwn,  the  thermometer  indicated  a  degree  of  heat  considerably 
bove  that  of  boiling  water ;  but  although  they  were  convinced  that 
tie  thermometer  had  fallen  several  degrees  tm  approaching  the  mouth 
f  the  oven,  yet  they  appeared  to  be  at  a  loss  bow  to  rectify  the  error ; 
'hile  tbey  were  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  degree  of 
eat  at  the  back  of  the  oveu,  a  girl,  one  of  its  attendants,  offbred  to 
nter  and  mark  with  a  pencil  the  height  at  which  the  thermometer 
tood  within  the  oven.  The  girl  smiled  at  tbeir  spearing  to  hesitate 
t  this  strange  proposition,  and,  entering  the  oven,  marked  with  a 
lencil  the  thermometer  as  standing  at  960°  of  Fabrenheit's  scale.  One 
f  these  philosophers  began  to  express  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his 
sdstant,  and  to  press  her  return.  This  female  salamander,  however, 
ssuring  bun  that  she  felt  no  inconveaieace  from  her  sitaatlon,  remained 
bere  tea  nunutes  longer,  when  at  length,  the  thermometer  at  that  time 
landing  at  S8S°  or  70°  above  that  of  boiling  water,  Hhe  come  out  of 
tie  oven,  her  complexion  indeed  considerably  heightened,  but  her  res- 
iration  by  no  means  quick  or  laborious.  The  publication  of  this 
nmsaetion  exciting  a  great  degree  of  interest,  several  philosophers 
q>eated  similar  eiperimeute,  and  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
hatthehumanftamecansupportaheat  of  evenSlfi" ;  and  M.  Chabert, 
he  well  known  fire  king,  says  be  could  bear  460°.  But  in  a  sdentiflo 
lew,  the  most  curious  and  important  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  in  all 
hese  experiments,  while  the  body  was  exposed  to  a  high  decree  of 
emperatore  considerably  above  that  of  boiling  water,  the  heat  of  tbe 
ody  itself  never  rose  above  102°.  In  one  experiment,  while  the  heat 
D  which  the  body  was  sntgacted  was  309^,  the  heat  of  the  body  itself  was 
<nly  set",  Its  natural  temperatore  in  the  state  of  health  being  98°. 
tat  animals  are  capable  of  living  in  temper^ures  of  extraordinary 
levation  even  in  the  dense  medlam  of  water.  Some  fishes  are  sold  to 
le  fonnd  in  hot  springs  at  180° ;  and  others  were  thrown  out  alive  irom 
.  volcano,  the  water  of  which  raised  the  thermometer  to  310°.  Some 
lants  ore  likewise  found  to  possess  a  power  of  this  kind,  being  discovered 
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ifa  baling  aprin^.  IntUccaiaaliotlieplaDtltfoiuid  topoMeMonlylts 
natainl  teitapaniturK  Tbe  hMt  of  a  tree  examined  by  Hr.  Hiuter  wu 
found  to  be  almys  Eaveral  degreei  abawt  that  or  the  atmoephere  wben 
the  atmospherio  tempeiTBture  mi  beloir  fiO*  Fahrenheit ;  bnt  it  was  also 
aereral  degrees  below  it  wlMn  the  weather  wai  wamiM.  All  these 
•xunplei  clearly  proTS  tliat  livlDg  bodiw  do  poBseH  the  power  of 
Ndfting,  within  certBhi  limit*,  the  operatlona  of  tbe  ordtnary  law* 
of  ootter. 

Tbe  second  power  posKwed  by  the  living  body,  it  that  of  aMlmilatiii([ 
fcrdgn  matter  to  iti  own  subftance.  The  parlMea  of  which  inoTganle 
l^les  condst,  are  held  together  by  iBOtaal  Mtraetloni  and  Ibeycan 
only  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  hSk  particles  to  the  pre-eiiatlng 
nam.  The  livii^  body,  bowsver.  Is  endowed,  with  the  &r  higher  power  . 
t>f  converting  m&teriBlB  of  4ifibrent  oaturea  into  one  boiM)feae«ai> 
^bstance,  fi^>m  which  it  eiabo>«les4be  various  floid.  mid.  solid.'  parts  of 
which  it  is  oompoeed.  The  plant  puts  ibrth  its  zoots  into  the  ground^ 
«4id  irom  the  sunoDoding  soil  abstracts,  the  nntrisut  portiolci  it  Sad* 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  Ijiam  into  its  own  proper  sabatanee.  The 
animal  reaeives  into  the  interior  of  its  body  tbe  difllnent  mbstanea* 
bom  which  Uderire* lt«noori«lwient, dissolves  tham,«leoompoaet  them, 
reoombiDes  tfaeir  eleioents  in  new  proportions  and  in  difibrcnt  modct, 
and  Ums  forms  all  the  tissaeg  sad  sJl  Um  ongans  of  wMcfa  anatomy 
teaches  us  that  it  Is  compoted. 

The  third  character  by  which  the  living  body  is  diiUngnlsfciad  is 
derived  from  tbe  peculiar  dispositlan  of  the  materia  of  which  it 
consists.  That  disposition  is  always  r^olu  and  determinate,. and  is 
denominated  strocture. 

The  Iborth  characteristic  by  which  all  living  bodies  are  disHnguished 
Is  the  power  they  poaeees  of  forming  a  being  similar  to  themselves  by  a 
pecnlitir  process  termed  generation. 

The  last  characteristic  of  tbe  living  body  Is  that  of  terminating  its 
existence  by  the  process  of  death.  Inorganic  bodies  preserve  their 
eiistence  nwJierably  and  foi  ever,  unless  some  mechanical  force  or 
some  chemical  agent  separate  their  particles,  or  alter  thdr  composition. 
But  in  every  living  body,  its  vital  motions  inevitably  cease  sooner  or 
later  from  the  operation  of  causes  that  are  IntemcU  and  Inherent.  This 
Is  termed  death.  And  when  at  length  deatb  does  lake  place,  how 
instantaneous  and  how  entire  is  tbe  change  which  tbe  body  undergoes. 
That  body,  which,  perhaps,  but  a  few  daysj  nay,  pei(l)ap*  but  &  Tew 
hours  before  was  r^oicing  in  tbe  possession  of  t\dl  liealth  and  vigor, 
now  lies  cold  and  pale— tbe  spark  of  life  baa  fled  fh)m  it«  hatiltaUon, 
and  left  It  but  motionless  clay.  That  e;e  which  once  beanted  with  love 
and  tenderness,  which  brightened  witb  joy,  m  was  clouded  with  griefs— 
which  flushed  with  anger  or  revenge— wkieh  lovrnd  witta  jealousy— 
which  was,  as  it  were,  the  Inllez  of  tbe  mind  within,  has  now  lost  all 
its  Instre  and  is  closed  for  ever.  That  tongue  whose  eloquence  drew 
down  tbe  applause  of  listening  thousands,  or  the  brilliancy  of  whose 
wit  was  wont  "  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar"  is  now  silent  as  the  grave 


nu  It.  ThoM  I^w  wUcb  but  k  fiMT  BMting  d«^  faaek  «dMed 
now  (rear  the  pallid  bue  of  deatb,  and  are  dowd  never  to 
oln.  Tbat  hand  which  once  widded  a  kiogdom'*  aceptrt  or 
ed  tha  deadly  iwoid— irhieh,  |>erbap«  buried  a  tyrant  from  hla 
ir  raiaed  a  nation  from  it*  bondage,  now  Itea  «tiff,  atialght,  aai 
it  to  wbat  1»  done  to  II.  That  heart  wbicb  oace  glowed  with 
Iner  feelingt  wbich  exalt  hnmanity,  or  which  was  racked  witb 
>  pawioiu  which  are  ita  bane  and  Ita  diigrace,  has  for  ever 


her.  All  if  oi^nniiatloD  and  lacceMiTe  deatrnction.  Animated 
iue«  Into  new  trangformationB — death  is  only  a  ipeciea  of  faiddea 
«p  of  matter  of  wblch  the  oi^anlzatton  is  awakened.  The  ok 
I  the  gram  which  he  eats  into  his  flesb—tbii  i*  transfonncd  into 
lesh  when  we  lire  on  thi«  animal  j  the  aartb  which  conceals  the 
men,  forniahes  to  plants  and  womu  an  abundant  nourishment ; 
id  worms  In  their  turn  become  the  food  of  other  species— ao  tbat 
late  without  ceasing ;  flvm  indlTidual  to  individual  all  change 
e  again.  They  die  but  to  live  under  other  forms.  The  brilliant 
irichea  itself  with  nutritive  molecules  ttotn  the  dead  carcass 
d  at  its  roots.     Organ  is  compoaed  of  other  organ — nothing 

e  present,  our  limits  compel  ns  to  take  leave  of  this  iuteresting 
but  we  shall  certainly  recur  to  it  in  our  next. 

G.  T.  F. 


STANZAS. 


>U0B  the  snulighl  of  Friendship  which  illumines  our  sphere 

)y  black  Calumny's  cloud  be  obscured — 

1  the  smiles  which  were  wont  with  fond  welcome  to  cheer, 

n  the  chill  of  reserve  be  immured ; 

lugh  Ignorance,  Malice,  or  Envy  decry, 

Lnd  Friendship  awhile  lend  an  ear — 

!  heart  truly  conscious  may  malice  defy, 

Ind  calm  'midst  its  workings  appear. 

w  transient,  alas  1  are  the  vapours  that  skim 

)'et  the  bright  face  of  Heaven's  blue  way ; 

w  vapid  the  pestilent  breath  that  would  dim 

Honest  Truth,  that  shines  out  like  the  day — 

js  light  o'er  the  ear  should  those  whisperings  piay, 

Vhich  Malignity's  venom  hath  breathM  ; 

us  should  fleet  the  pealiferous  gales  that  would  stray 

3'erthc  flowers  which  Friendship  hath  wreathed. 

G.T.F. 


WOMAN'S     EYES; 
ft  iffiagmcRt. 

Theee'wu  a.time  nheu  did  that  soft  blue  eye 

Each  finer  feeling  of  my  soul  excite 
To  adnairation;  for  it  seem'd,  [he  light 

Of  heaveu  was  there  infused  from  the  9ky, 
And  lent  a  holy  brightness  to  each  glance. 
With  power  to  bless — or  to  destroy,  perchance. 

I  loved  you  then;  nor  deem'd  that  on  my  head 

The  faul  lightniog  of  that  glance  should  fall  ;— 
Ah!  happy  then!  in  woman's  looks  unread. 

The  cup  of  sweetness  yet  unmix'd  with  gall! 
Now  dear  experience  teaches  me  to  know 

The  perfect  cunning  of  each  artfiji  look — 
To  trace  the  demon  ever  hid  below 

The  heavenly  aspect  of  that  placid  brook 
Whence  oft  I've  tasted  draughis  of  deepest  joy, 
And  deem'd  them  pure — unmingled  with  alloy. 

Thine  eyes  are  like  the  current  of  a  bright 

And  gttkceful  sueam^not  pure,  but  seeming  pure, 
Fair  wandering,  and  refreshing  to  the  sight 

Of  panting  travellers  whom  its  waves  allure- 
Sweetly  it  seems  its  smiling  course  to  hold 

IiLgenile  windings  through  the  peaceful  vale. 
Touching  in  kindness,  not  abrupt  or  bold. 

The  flowery  banks  that  joy  to  bid  it  hail  I 
Suspicion  bows  his  head,  nor  dares  to  think 

The  waters  of  that  gelid  stream  contain 
One  drop  unblest  that,  should  the  pilgrim  drink. 

Can  turn  bis  once  delicious  draught  to  pain. — 
He  drinks,  alas  1 — and,  ah,  too  late  detects 

The  bubbling  demon  at  the  fountain's  head: 
There  ails  he,  grimly  smiling,  and  directs 

The  streamlet's  course— too  faithfully  obeyed ; 
Slow-working  poison  mingles  from  his  hands. 
Pollutes  the  stream,  and  stains  the  yellow  sands. 

If,  too,  at  eve,  the  exhausted  pilgrim  stays 

And  slowly  lifts  his  weary  eyes  along 
The  margin  where  that  fairy  current  strays, 

And  seeks  those  flowers  so  blooming  and  so  young — 
Those  blossoms  that,  like  early  hopes,  looked  gay — 
Whither,  ah !  whither  did  they  iade  away  1 
Yea — they  are  <a.ded  ne'er  to  bloom  ^ain. 
So  wither  hopes,  nor  with  so  little  pain ! 

Tis  not  the  chill  of  evening  that  has  so 

Descended  on  these  blossoms,  and  destroyed 

Their  noontide  freshness  sadly  at  a  blow. 

And  killed  the  promise  of  this  miirning's  prid?  - — 


WOMAN  S   ETEB. 

The  dew  of  night  had  fostered  them  and  given 

Fresh  strength  and  vigour  for  to-mnrrow's  fire 
(So  earthly  hopes  receive  mipport  from  heaven, 

When  virtuous  thoughts  the  mortal  breast  inspii 
The  denum't  work  is  this;  whose  liclile  heart 

Requires  new  food  for  his  diurnal  joy, 
Fresh  fioviers,  as  lair,  to-morrow  will  impart. 

As  sweet  in  fragrance,  and  in  hopes  as  high; 
But  to  decline,  us  these  have  lately  done. 
So  each  tail  crop  its  short  bright  course  roust  run. 
Till  cold  Satiety  shall  wake  that  spirit's  dream, 
And  Time  disturb  the  clearness  of  the  stieara. 

Ah !  may  no  secret,  unsuspected  fiend 

Ere  then  disturb  its  smooth  and  placid  coarse; 
For  there's  an  airy  figure  I  have  ween'd — 

(How  much  unlike  the  demon  at  the  source !} 
That  flits  across  my  wanderins;  fancy  still, 
Whom  it  were  heavenly  to  shield  from  ill ! — 
Her  influence  gives  whate'er  there  is  of  joy, 

Whate'er  of  beauty  to  those  glassy  waves ; — 
Can  she  be  conscious  that  those  waves  destroy ! 

A  devU  tortures,  but  an  angel  saves : 
Oh  1  were  she  mortal,  and  the  sister  whom 

I  loved  but  with  a  brother's  pure  renard, 
'Twere  sweet  lo  cherish  still  that  rose's  bloom. 

And  fjlal  cankers  from  its  heart  discard ! 

This  airy  form  still  to  the  pilgrim's  eye 

Seem'd  in  the  twilight  tempting  him  to  stay; 

But  ftte  forbids,  wide  fields  before  him  lie, 
Sadly  he  tnrns  upon  his  lonely  way  ; 

And  when  that  stream  had  faded  from  his  sight, 

Thus  he  resigned  him  to  the  shades  of  night : — 

Now  Philomela,  tender  bird  of  eve. 

Let  me  be  sad,  and  listen  to  thy  song; 
With  thee  in  resignation  let  me  grieve 

For  one  unlike  thee,  as  1  stroll  along. 
And  as  thy  stoiy  pours  upon  my  ear 

Its  accents  of  sincerity  and  woe. 
Teach  me  with  thee  to  make  the  night  less  drear. 

And  soothe  my  heart  with  music  while  I  go. 
Thy  mate  will  come  ere  long  lo  thee,  and  join 
His  noles  of  touching  melody  to  thine ; 
I  wander  stil!  a  solitary  bard, 
No  friend  to  cheer,  or  make  my  lot  less  hard. 

Rosen  K  ram: 


EcTPTi*B  SuPEKstiTiOM. — AmoDg  the  singular  superstitions  of  the 
Egyptians  is  one  which  renders  yawning  particularly  obnoxious,  ihey 
believing  that  the  devil  is  apt  to  leap  into  a  gaping  mouth. 


THE    THREATENED    CURSE; 
ft  ZbU  o(  KibI  %iU, 

"1  NETER  will  foi^ie  thee,  Harry,"  said  oldPannM  Stancone  to  his 
only  SOD,  as  they  were  9ittin|[  by  a  cheerful  fire  dq  a  cold  and  frosty 
night  In  Ihe  winter  of  17 — .  "  No,  I  never  will  forgive  thee  if  thee'sl 
marry  Mary  Bradley — what !  the  daughter  of  thy  Other's  old  shepherd !" 
"Well,  well,  lather,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  after  a  few  minulea  of 

deep  thought,  "  I  would  not  anger  you,  but  consider "     "  Consider 

ihy  father's  curse,  Harry,  which  thy  foolish  marriage  will  bring  down 
OD  thee."  Saying  these  words,  the  old  man  left  the  apartment ;  and  as 
he  slowly  ascended  the  stairs  which  led  from  the  common  sitting-room 
to  his  chamber,  poor  Harry  heard  him  at  every  pausBj  mutter  curses  on 
bis  devoted  heaid,  if  he  dared  to  disobey  him.  A  thousand  painful 
thoughts  rushed  in  rapid  succession  thruugh  his  braiu.  Love  for  his 
victim — for  alas',  her  fondness  for  him,  and  his  solemn  promises  of 
Dturiage  had  led  to  her  ruin.  Yet  fulfill  his  plighted  vows,  and  marry 
her  he  would  ;  but  then  the  horror  of  a  fether'a  curse — that  father,  harsh 
though  he  was  whom  he  had  never  disobeyed — could  he  bear  his  eternal 
curse  ?  Then  would  cold  prudence  whbper  the  difference  of  their 
stations — which  in  the  height  of  his  passion  he  had  overlooked — and  he 
remembered  that  while  he  was  Ihe  only  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  she 
was  the  orphan  of  a  mooiland  colter,  poor  and  friendless.  When  he 
aroused  himself  from  his  sad  contemplations,  the  fire  was  out  and  the 
lamp  on  the  table,  the  flame  of  which  was  low  and  quivering,  threw  a 
faint  and  sickly  light  through  the  large  and  wainscolted  hall.  Starting 
from  his  chair,  he  hastened  to  his  room,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
there  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  his  sorrows;  or  perchance,  to  plan 
some  wild  and  visionary  remedy  for  his  unfortunate  situation,  In  the 
morning  when  the  family  assembled  to  their  early  breakfast,  he  was  not 
to  his  accustomed  place.  His  sister  was  sent  to  seek  him,  but  he  naa 
not  in  his  chamber,  and  none  of  the  servants  had  seen  him.  "Well, 
well,"  said  the  old  man,  "Harry  and  I  had  some  words  last  night,  and 
no  doubt  he  is  gone  to  his  uncle's  at  the  Ford  for  a  few  days ;  poor  ffel- 
low,  I  was  rather  harsh  to  him,  but  he'll  be  back  to  us  soon,  no  doubt." 
S^ng  which  the  farmer  got  him  to  his  usual  occupations ;  and  although 
he  might  have  remembered  his  truant  son,  yet  he  never  for  a  moment 
entertained  a  fear  for  his  safely ;  but  as  he  watched  his  busy  labourers, 
sometimes  a  feeling  of  anger  would  cross  his  mind  that  his  Harry  was 
not  there  tobear  his  part,  and  when  tbe  toil  of  the  day  was  over,  doubly 
did  he  regret  that  he  was  not  beside  him  at  their  bluzing  fire,  by  his 
merry  Jest  and  joyons  laugh  lo  cheat  the  lagging  hours  of  ihe  winter 
night.  Several  days  thus  passed  on,  and  tbe  old  man  felt  no  alarm  at 
his  son's  absence ;  but  ou  the  followint;  market-day,  meeting  his  brother 
at  the  neighbouring  town,  he  learnt  with  dismay  that  he  had  never  been 
at  his  uncle's  house.  Then  did  they  seek  the  youngman  in  all  his 
bvourite  haunts — 'mid  the  fastnesses  of  many  a  giant  Tor,  and  in  the 
deep  and  rocky  glens  of  tbe  desolate  moor ;  but  vainly  did  they  wander 
through  its  wild  solitudes — its  woody  and  rocky  dells  and  tangled 
brakes— 'HO  trace  of  him  waa  to  be  fourtd ;  and  though  no  hut  for  miles 
on  that  barren  and  enormous  waste,  but  was  visited  on  the  charitable 
nrand  by  the  syrapalbiiing  in  compassion  for  the  heart-broken  parent — 


yet  fruitless  was  their  search — none  had  seen  him,  and  they  returned  in 
despair  \o  the  wretched  man,  nho,  feeling  assured  that  his  threat  had  . 
dnven  his  only  sou  to  destroy  himself,  tost  all  interest  in  his  usual  occu- 
pations, and  though  for  a  time  he  wandered  about  the  village,  or  fol- 
[owed  his  men  to  their  daily  labour  in  the  field,  yet  was  his  vacant  eye 
unconscious  of  the  scene  before  him ;  and  if  from  time  to  time  faint 
murmuts  escaped  his  pallid  lips,  it  was  but  the  whispered  name  of  bis 
beloved  ion.  A  few  short  months  after  the  loss  of  his  boy  the  once  hale 
and  upright  man,  benl  more  by  sorrow  than  by  years,  sunk  to  the  grave, 
and  slept  in  peace  in  the  little  church-yard  of  his  native  place. 

Years  past  on,  and  the  Manor  Farm  still  continued  in  the  lamily, 
being  rented  after  his  death  by  his  son-in-law,  Tlie  fate  of  poor  Uairy 
Stnncome  had  almost  faded  from  the  mind  of  men,  or  was  remembered 
but  as  a  tale  of  wonder,  to  lighten  the  heavy  hours  of  a  gloomy  evening, 
as  the  simple  dwellers  on  the  mnor  gathered  round  some  neighbour's  lire. 
Soon,, however,  it  gave  place  to  other  tales.  War  had  ht-ea  busy;  the 
usurper  of  the  throne  of  France  was  in  his  glory;  battle  after  battle  had 
been  gained  by  his  victotious  troops,  when  Wellington,  tKe  *'  hero  of  a 
thousand  fights,"  with  his  immortal  followers,  checked  his  mad  career, 
and  became  the  theme  of  every  tongue;  and  not  alone  in  the  court  of 
his  admiring  snvereie;n,  amid  the  noble  and  high-horn,  or  in  the  cities  of 
his  native  land,  was  hit  name  heard  among  the  multitude,  but  even  on 
the  sterile  moor  it  was  breathed  amid  the  depths  of  its  "  stream-fi-d 
vales,"  and  echoed  from  clift  and  crag — ^now  startling  the  plover  from 
his  reedy  neat,  in  ihe  wild  shelter  of  some  dark  morass,  then  scaring  the 
falcon  from  the  rugged  brow  of  some  enormous  rock;  then  too,  williio 
the  solitude  of  the  once  silent  wilderness, 

"  Hifp  ou  tup  Hii  heitd 
Of  iireetot  melody,  and  tome  pureued 

though  pent  within  the  gloomy  pile— that  living  tomb  of  hapless 
thousands,  whom  the  chances  of  disastrous  war  had  placed  within  our 
power.  In  the  summer  of  16 —  when  not  only  the  prison  of  Dartmoor 
WIS  full,  but  several  of  the  little  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  had  Frencli 
officers  residing  at  ihem,  on  their  parole ;  the  Manor  Farm  was  often 
visited  in  the  warm  summer  evenings  by  a  line  manly-looking  general 
ofHcer,  with  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  who  bad  got  their  parole 
extended,  to  enable  them  to  wander  o'er  the  heath- covered  hills  which 
skirt  its  sheltered  fields,  and  through  the  delightful  woods  which  clothe 
the  banks  of  the  rock-strewed  Dart — where 

"  Loud  and  boaiie  hit  calaricti  apllft 


Often  it  the  course  of  their  evening  rambles  did  they  call  at  the  farm, 
where  they  would  sometimes  rest,  and  even  partake  of  the  humble  fare 
of  the  honest  couple ;  until  by  degrees  Ihey  became  so  familiar,  that  he 
would  relate  many  scenes  of  his  eventful  life.  Would  tell  them  of  the 
warm  Isles  of  the  Tropics— of  their  gaudy  (towers  and  luscious  fruits — 
or  charm  them  with  a  recital  of  his  adventures  by  land,  or  by  sea;  of 
the  battle  field,  or  the  changing  ocean,  and  they  were  never  tired  of 
listening  to  his  tales — related  in  the  purest  English.  The  scene  at  the' 
farm  would  often  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day  in  summer,  have  been  a 
study  worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Wilkie.  The  ancient  hall,  wainscotted 
with  the  dark   shining  oak,   in  which  the  party   was  assembled;    the 
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general  sealed  in  the  arm  chair,  carved  with  aallque  devicei,  and  lined 
MJlh  criroson  damasli ;  hii  slight  and  beautiful  wife  on  a  low  alDol 
beside  him,  nilh  her  clear  blue  eyes  eagerly  fixed  on  hii  eloquent 
tealures,  shewed  how  well  ahe  understood  every  word  of  our  harsh 
laa^age,  although  ahe  spoke  it  not :  while  her  bright  and  glossy  ring- 
lets, brown  as  the  laat  rich  tints  of  autumn,  hung  in  full  clusters  over  a 
neck  white  as  the  Alpine  snow;  the  farmer  himself,  leaning  aj^ainat  the 
massive  sione  frame  of  the  old-fashioned  bay  window,  with  his  faithful 
dog  crouched  at  his  feel,  his  good  dame,  in  her  quiet  mob  cap,  colour^ 
gown,  and  clean  white  apron,  sealed  kniliing  on  the  window  bench, 
more  intent  on  the  wonderoua  lale  of  the  foreigner,  than  observant  of 
her  little  band-maiden,  who  at  the  wide  fira-place,  was  leaning  forward 
with  lips  apart,  endeavouring  to  catch  every  syllable  which  fell  from  thx 
lips  of  the  strangers — while  the  thin  wheaten  cakes  for  the  evening 
meal,  which  she  was  set  to  watch,  were  burning  ou  the  health  beside 
her :  many  were  the  hours  thus  passed  after  the  labour  of  the  day  was 
d  often  too  he  would  ask  about  the  dwellers  on  the  moor,  listen 
axure  to  their  homel; 
ie  sorrows— and  of  the  n: 


of  beaBly  and  of  |t»ndeur," 
he  was  never  weary  of  hearing.  One  evening,  when  no  one  but  the 
himei  and  his  wife  was  present,  he  asked  the  good  dame  if  she  had  a 
brother.  "  Oh  I  no,  Sir,  I  had  one — poor  Harry,  he  was  the  darling  of 
every  one ;  even  of  his  father,  whose  cruelty  drove  him  to  an  untimely 
end."  "  Indeed !  how  so,"  said  the  general.  "  Ah  I  youi  houour,  it  is 
a  short,  but  a  melancholy  story ;  but  if  you  have  any  curiosity  to  hear 
il,  and  will  stay  and  partake  of  our  humble  supper,  I  will  tell  you  all 
we  know  of  his  unhappy  fate."  He  expressed  his  anxiety  to  hear  it, 
and  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  Harry  Slancome's  unfortunate  love, 
aud  mysterious  disappearance.  That  he  had  destroyed  himself,  every 
one  living  in  that  remote  country,  who  had  not  altogether  forgotten  him, 
believed,  and  none  more  strongly  than  his  brother-in-law  and  sislir. 
Vainly,  therefore,  did  the  Frenchman  combat  the  idea,  first  by  shewing 
die  possibility,  then  the  probability,  that  he  was  still  alive  ;  and  lastly, 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  hearera,  declaring  himself  to  be  the  very  Harry 
Stancome  of  the  Manor  Farm.  But  in  vain  were  all  his  assertions  to 
convince  the  honest  couple  of  his  identity.  "Whall  his  honour — a 
grand  French  officer — he,  Harry  Stancome,  the  son  of  a  moorland 
former ;  he,  the  possessor  of  estates  in  the  Indies,  vineyards  in  France ; 
horseii,  carriages,  and  servants  1  fie,  poor  Harry  Stancome,  who  had  left 
his  home,  broken-hearted  and  pennyless;  no,  no,  she  never  would 
believe  it — he  must  be  joking  with  her.     What !  the  husband  of  the 


beautiful  lady  bv  his  side,  a  countess  m  her  own  country— 
servants  had  told  her — he  to  have  been  the  lover  of  a  cotters  orphan, 
DO,  no,  she  never  would  believe  it.'*  "  But"  said  her  guest,  "  bad  your 
brother  no  mark,  by  which  you  would  have  known  him  if  he  were  here." 
"  Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  "  he  had  a  scat  on  his  right  arm,  just  below  the 
Moulder,  which  he  sot  by  falling  on  a  stone  from  a  tree  in  Hailegrove 
Coppice,  that  he  had  climbed  after  a  jay's  nest,  and  the  mark  of  which 
the  doctor  said  he  would  carry  wiih  him  to  his  grave.''  On  hearing 
this,  the  general  bared  his  arm,  and  there,  to_  the  amazement  of  his 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  (for  such  they  really  were),  was  the  scar  In 
the  very  spot  she  had  described  it  to  be;  all  doubts  now  vanished,  and 
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the  numj  ttories  he  told  of  his  ewljr  life,  fully  convinced  them  ilial  ha 
mutt  htTe  been  present  at  the  scenes  he  related.  The  poor  dame  wai 
aliDOtt  beside  herself  witli  Joy  at  the  discovery.;  and  great  was  tbe 
nooder  of  the  villagen,  nhen  the;  leamt  that  tb»  fine  Preach  officer 
who  came  so  often  to  the  farm,  should  turn  out  to  be  the  old  pky'inato 
of  many  among  them.  Little  oow  remains  to  be  told.  On  the  night 
his  father  threatened  him  nilh  his  curse  if  he  married  Mary  Bradlnr, 
Harry  Stancome  left  the  house,  to  cool  his  throbbing  head  in  the  n^int 
air;  and  as  he  wMidened  through  the  fields  .  which  surrounded  his 
lather's  house,  suddenly  a  thought  struck  him,  that  be  would  nerqr 
a^io  enter  il — where  the  sole  blessing  he  desired,  was  only  to  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  parent's  curse.  Turning  his  steps  through 
the  most  unfrequented  parls  of  the  country,  he  sought  the  sea  coast; 
reached  Plymouth,  from  whence  he  crossed  to  France,  entered  its  army, 
distinguished  himself,  rapidly  rote  to  commuid,  and  was  ordered  to  one 
of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  married  tbe  only  daughter  of 
the  governor,  and  on  his  death  succeeded  H>  bis  possessions  on  the 
iriaml,  and  large  estates  in  the  South  of  Franoe.  Having  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  he  was  taken  on  his  retnm  to  Europe  by  an  Ki^ish 
man-of-war,  and  by  one  of  those  extraordinary  chances,  which  fat 
exceed  the  bounds  of  fiction,  was  sent  on  his  parole  within  two  miles 
of  his  native  place. 

The  first  thing  he  did  after  making  himself  known  to  his  sister,  was 
to  purchase  for  her  a  small  estate  in  the  neighbourhood;  shortly  after 
which,  he  was  included  in  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 'returned  (o 
his  adopted  country :  happy  in  the  feeling  that  he  had  never  drawn  his 
aword  against  his  conntrvmen,  and  by  his  e^ly  flight  had  escaped  his 
Cher's  "Tbreitened  Ci;RgE." 


A  VISIT  TO  A  MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION  SOCIETY. 


It  is  a  true,  although  perhaps  a  tiite  remark,  that  "  one  half  tiie  world 
has  no  knowledge  of  what  the  other  half  are  doing."— This  I  npt  only 
bold  to  be  true  of  the  world  io  general,  but  also  of  I^odon  in  parli- 
oulat.— For  although  I  have  passed  tbe  greater  portion  of  my  life  in,  the 
"  metropolis  of  the  world,"  and  although  I  had  heard  many.aod  various 
accounts  of  Mutual  Instruction  Societies,  still  1  had  never  hod  an 
oppoitunitv  of  witnessing  the  proceedings  of  any  of  these  Institutions. 
At  lengdi,  however,  such  anopportunitybeingthrowftinmy  way,Igladly 
availed  myself  of  it;  and  as  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  the  readers 
of  the  New  London  Magazine  va  in  the  same  predicament  as  I  was,  I 
shall  make  no  apidogy  for  enlightening  the  barbarous  state  of  ignorance 
in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  living,  by  introducing  them  at  once  to 
a  Mutual  Instruction  Society. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Chancery- lane,  some  twenty  or  thirty  young 
philosophers,  principally  lanbt  of  the  law,  («s  those  studious  individuala 
who  modestly  hide  their  scientific  or  theatrical  employments,  behind  the 
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huge  fblicM  of  "  abridged  statutes"  are  genenlljr  d«tignated),  h»e  com- 
bioed  to  form  thenweWes  into  m  literary  and  scientific  body,  beariog  the 
magnificent  title  of  "The  Society  for  promotiDg  Moral,  Utefiil  and  lEn- 
lerailQing  Knowledge !"  They  have  officers,  commiitees,  and  Bub-com* 
milleee,  rulei,  bye-lane,  and  (landing  oiden — paini,  penalties  and  pritet, 
and  g^ory  in  the  awe-inspiring  moUo — 

"  Di  omalbii  Kienliii  et  uUbu  (t  qilbnidtm  tllii". 

All  this  I  learat  fram  my  &iend  Mr.  Theodore  Woddle,  jun.  M.  S.  P. 
M.  U.  B.  K.  (I !)  clerk,  or  (as  he  styles  himself  in  familioi  conrerse), 
confidential  adviier  to  my  &tber'i  solicitor.  I  had  been  often  tequeited 
by  him  to  be  allowed  to  be  proposed  as  a  merDber,  and  at  last-'roc  I 
am  very  desirous  of  seeing  a  little  of  the  noild — I  consented. — But  it 
appeared  that  an  introductory  euay  yraa  expected  fjom  every  person 
wishing  to  join  the  association,  on  the  merits  of  which,  rested  his  claim 
for  admission.  Now,  it  is  a  liwt,  which  I  am  heartily  ashamed  to 
avow,  that  writing  never  was  my  foitfr— that — iu  sliort,  I  am  eicessivelj 
lazy,  and  to  sit  down  to  write  a  regular  Addison  paper,  is  fiii  beyoitd 
mj  patience,  to  say  nothing  of  absence  of  talent  and  want  of  genius-— 
10  I  proposed — if  the  honorable  society  should  consider  it  sufficient — 
to  appear  at  their  next  meeting,  and  tpeak  an  essay  on  any  subject  they 
might  think  proper  to  command.  I  believe  a  tremendous  debate  ensued 
on  this  novel  application,  but  Woddle  having  much  influence,  carried 
il  triumphantly. 

Accordingly  I  proceeded  to  the  society's  rooms,  so  called  by  cour- 
tesy, though  were  I  to  be  exceedingly  veracious,  I  ought  to  speak  in  the 
lingular  number.  The  room  into  which  I  was  conducted,  I  found  to  be 
one  occupied  on  other  evenings  by  a  danciug-maiter.  It  measured 
about  twenty  feet  by  fifteen.  Adown  the  centre,  was  stretched  a  long 
table  covered  with  green  baize,  at  the  upper  end  of  which,  sat  the  pre- 
sident  on  a  chair  mounted  on  a  large  stool,  and  the  vice  and  secretary 
supported  him  on  either  side.  About  eit(hteen  or  twenty  members 
were  disposed  down  the  sides,  and  a  vacant  cbsur  was  placed  at  the 
lower  end.  Above  the  bead  of  the  president  were  two  caudles  stuck  in 
hiasB  supporters,  with  a  profusion  ol  glass  drops  depending  therefrom, 
and  between  these  hung  a  picture  representing  some  view  on  the  cas- 
tellated Rhine,  conspicuous  for  a  tall  tower  remarkably  black  at  the 
top,  where  it  met  the  white  sky,  and   beaatifully  white  at  the  bottom. 


become  dirty,  had  been  rubbed  over  with  black-lead,  and  now  stood 
(m  Kean,  as  Othello^was  fixed ;  beneath  this  a  large  card  in  a  gilt 
frame  announced,  that  Signer  Corrielio  gave  lessons  in  the  art  of  jura- 
ping  to  music,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  shillings  per  quarter,  and  below  was 
appended  another  little  frame,  containing  the  notification  that  "  Music'' 
was  "provided  for  Ball's;''  which  was  adorned  by  way  of  flourish,  with 
an  immense  number  of  ilules,  harps,  lyres,  kits,  violins,  tenors,  violon- 
cellos, double  basses,  and  other  musical  instruments.  To  complete  the 
picture,  it  will  be  neceitary  to  sayj  that  a  dozen  backboards  and  as 
many  stocks  stood  in  one  coner,  and  in  another,  an  immense  pile  of 
hats,  which  had  gradually  accumulated  as  the  gentlemen  dropped  in  one 
after  another.  Over  the  manlel.piece,  a  profile  of  Signur  Corrielio 
might  have  been  observed,  smiling  and  looking  as  amiable  out  of  his 
one  eye,  as  it  was  possible  for  any  young  daoseuse  to  wish.  Under  the 
mantel-pieGe,  something  like  a  fire,  surrounded  by  three  large  brick*, 
was  obMrvable  in  the  grate,  but  shevel,  tongs,  and  poker  did  not  obtrude 
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themsdved,  being  perhaps  considered  (if  used  as  they  generally  are-), 
fatal  hi  the  apark  that  flickered  there.  I  hope  this  long  description  will 
be  excused,  ai  it  is  necessary  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  apartment  in 
which  I  found  loyself, 

,  As  I  entered,  Mr.  Woddle  came  forward  and  imroduced  me  to  the 
president,  who  politely  requested  me  to  be  seated,  and  expreistfd  htmHlf 
proud  of  the  great  honour  of  my  attendance.  I  forthwith — having^ 
bowed  my  acknowledgementg— took  possession  of  the  chair  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  whereupon  Mr.  Woddle  rose,  and  with  much  so- 
leinnity  spoke  as  follows : —  .... 

"Mr.  President  and  gentlemen!  hum — It  will  be  in  your  recollection, 
that  at  the  last  meeting  it  was — er — decided  that  a  gentleman  would  he 
admitted— «r — that  is,  would  be  allowed  to  substitute  a— er— speech, 
tor  an — er — essay,  which  if  considered  worthy,  would  secure  him  a 
place  in  this  society,  equally  with  a — er — writteti 'coHimunication — 
(hear I  hear  I)  gentlemen!  that  gentleman  for  whom  this  rule  was 
brought  into  operation,  can — thai  gentleman  now  stands — is  now  sitting 
before  you,  and  I  hare  only  to  request,  that  some  gentleman  will  rise  to 
give  a  theme  for  that  gentleman  to  speak  upon.  Before  I  sit  down,  I 
shall  merely  beg  to  add,  that  this  gentleman — hem — that  my  honorable 
friend  is  perfectly  a  gentleman,  being  a  patticular  acquaintance  of  my 

Mr.  Woddle  here  sat  down,  as  the  newspapers  say,  "  amid  the  most 
deafening  cheers,"  and  to  continue  the  extract,  "  when  the  applause  had 
partiully  subsided,'' the  "  worthy  president''  stood  up,  and  giving  one 
or  two  raps  on  the  table  with  an  enormous  silver  pencil-caae,  in  lieu  of 
a  hammer,  proceeded  to  say : — 

"  That  if  the  members  generally  should  think  it  a  subject  on  which 
an  extemporaneous  effusion  could  be  effused,  be  should  beg  to  have  the 
happiness — the  felicity— he  would  say — the  pleasure  of  proposing — 
that  is,  if  it  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  gf>ntteman  who 
w.Duld  have  to  exert  his  oratorical  powers — as  the  question— or  rather 
subject — or  rather  theme  —  Woman  ("—(hear!  hear!  bravo!  huzw!  8tc.) 
When  two  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  president  had  recourse  to  his  pen- 
cil-case, and  after  the  noise  had  thus  been  increased  for  -another  minute 
or  so,  order  was  restored.  As  Woddle  kept  coughing,  screwing  up  his 
nose,  and  alternately  opening  and  shutting  one  eye  with' great  velocity, 
I  at  last  look  the  hint  that  he  expected  me  to  rise,  and  as  i  had  by  this 
time  becomepretty  well  acquainted  with  the  tastes  of  my  audience,  I 
made  sure  of  my  election,  providing!  did  not  speak  in  accordance  with 
the  fundamental. rules  of  elocution. 

I  rose — half  the  members  seemed  to  have  acquired  all  at  once  a  gr^i 
wjsh.that  the  othei-  half  should  not  lose  any  part  of  what  1  was  about  to 
say,  and  called  out  to  them  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  to  hear  t  hear! 
whilst  the  moiety  to  whom  this  advice  was  addressed,  kept  punching  the 
table  with  their  fists,' and  vouifetaling  braver!  brave- o  !  a ii patently  as 
much  pleased  with  their  combat  and  their  valour,  as  little  children  are 
at  Ihe  tricks  of  punch. 

"  Mr.  President,"  said  I,  "  Deeply  feeling  the  honour  of  the  reception 
which  has  been  given  me  by  Ihe  enlightened  members  of  this  noble  and 
e»er-to-be-supporled  society — (hear!  hear!)  I  cannot  but  feel  thehu' 
mility  and  (he  insigniScance  of  my  station — standing,  as  I  do,  before 
so  many  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  Ihe  society  for  promoting 
moral,  useful,  and  entertaining  knowledge."— (here  a  murmur  of  piiy 
circulated  among  the  members,  and  one  was  heard  at  the  upper  end  to 
whisl>er>"ah!  poorftjlow!  tell  him  to  keep  his  spirits  up ! ')  "NeVefj 
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ibelesa,  gentlemen,"  I  continued — "  I  ihall  eDdeBvour'' — bnt  I  wiH  not 
detain  my  readers  with  a.  repetition  of  the  bombaitic  noDsenie  nhich  I 

ruivd  into  the  ears  of  these  would.be^wise  literati — suffice  it  to  »f ,  that 
talked  of  pretty  women,  without  mentioning  the  ugly ;  of  young 
ladies,  without  the  existence  of  aged  dames ;  of  sweet  tempets,  without 
the  juztaposilion  of  loui  one* ;  of  white  teeth  without  Ibmlung  of  the 
black;  of  love,  without  han^;  of  virtue,  without  »ice;  of  perfectioiu 
without  a  blemish ;  all  which,  would  be  designated  by  a  reflective  min<l, 
as  nther  a  too  partial  view  of  the  case ;  however,  this  magnificent  ora- 
lion  was  leceired  with  the  moit  enthusiastic  cheers,  (paidon  my  vanity, 
gentle  readers !)  and  conceiving  it  to  be  rather  indecorous  to  be  present 
whilst  the  merits  of  the  speech  were  under  discussion,  I  bowed,  and 
backed  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  Theodore  Woddle  followed,  and  per- 
ceiving  ray  eye  to  be  inquisitively  fixed  on  the  lacquered  handle  of  a 
door  on  the  landing-place,  he  told  me  that  it  led  to  the  "  Museum"  of 
Ibe  society — and  further  offered  to  procure  the  key  from  the  president, 
and  indulge  me  with  a  view  of  the  rarities  therein  preserved. 

He  therefore  returned  foi  that  purpose,  leading  me  to  anticipate  in  my 
imasination  a  splendid  collection  of  stuffed  biidt,  dried  fish,  spiked 
beetles,  stiff  butterflies,  curious  coins,  antique  vases,  precious  stones — 
with  mummies,  crocodiles,  skeletons — in  fact,  every  thing  I  could  think 
of  in  geology,  osteuloj^,  zoology,  entomology,  numismatology,  and  all 
the  other  ologies  which  came  crowding  like  waves  upon  me ;  the  which 
I  fancied  amujged  in  the  most  exact  order  around  a  spacious  apartment, 
with  books  of  reference,  catalogues  raisonn^,  &c.  Slc.  I  bad  completed 
a  most  beautiful  ideal  picture  in  which  all  the  best  arrangements  of  the 
best  collections  were  adopted  in  one  gallery,  when  my  conductor  ap- 
proached with  the  important  talisman  in  his  band  which  was  to  disperse 
in  a  moment  all  my  enthusiastic  anticipations.  The  doot  flew  open  on 
ibe  application  of  tbe  instrument,  and  I  found  the  "museum"  to  consist 
of  a  heap  of  unarranged  lumber  deposited  in — a  cupboard !  I  could  not 
conceal  my  chagrin,  and  my  companion  observing  it,  asked  me  if  I  really 
expected  to  And  the  experience  of  an  old  collector  in  the  young  secretary 
oi  a  young  society  T  I  apologised  (or  my  bncifal  enthusiasm,  and  Mr. 
W,  being  restored  to  good  humour,  remarked  that  although  die  museum  (I) 
was  not  yet  fitted  up  there  were  still  several  very  curious  artictes  among 
the  various  contributions  which  lay  around.  "  Here,  for  instance,"  said 
he,  taking  up  what  1  considered  to  be  a  piece  of  an  old  chimney-pot 
with  some  of  the  mortar  used  in  attaching  it  to  the  gable-end  of  an  old 
ho«se  still  adhering  to  it,  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  a  very  remarkable 
relic  of  ancient  times  and  manners.  It  would  occupy  too  much  of  yotir 
time  at  present  to  give  you  an  account  of  all  the  important  &cts  m'idi 
mny  be  deduced  from  a  caieful  examination  of  this  interesting  antique — " 

"  Antique  i"  exclaimed  poor  1,  forgetting  myself,  but  instantly  check* 
ing  any  further  ebullition  of  incredulous  astonishment, 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  an  ondonbted  antique — which  I  can  incontestibly 
prove  by  the  testimony  of  a  young  friend  of  mine  nho  is  a  midshipman 
m  His  Majesty's  seriice,  and  of  course,  therefore,  incapable  of  acting  dis- 
ii^nuoDsly.  I  have  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  article,  and  have 
broughl  wbat  little  knowledge  I  am  possessed  of,  to  bear  me  out  in  the 
deductions  I  have  made  from  a  close  investigation  of  its  several  patls. 
The  result  of  these  labours  is  a  memoir  which  I  have  presented  to  the 
society,  and  the  reading  of  which  will,  I  believe,  be  finished  at  the 
next  meeting,  as  it  has  already  occupied  the  attention  of  the  members, 
three  evenings.  When  the  society  has  come  to  a  conclusion,  I  hope  )oii 
will  do  me  the  htnoiir  to  peruse  it,  and  I  think  you  will  say— that  is  I 
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Datler  niyidf  yen  niR  thinib — thai  much  cstciui*e  and  patient  KMftroh, 
if  not  positive  talent,. is  displayed  in  the  produciion." 

"  But,  Wnddle/'  said  I,  begiming  really  .to  thiolc  thare  might  be 
soroething  in  the  adair  after  all,  though  I  could  not  eMity  relinquish  the 
ideaW  its  being  a  piece  of  a  cliimoey-pot,  "  cannot  yob  give  me  some 
slight  indicalion  of  the  acigin^  use,  or  wonderful  virtues  of  thi»~ 
this— whatd'y^tallii?".    .■        .■ 

'■Sir,''  said.  Theodore,  wkmnly,  "  I  am  afcaid  yoo  will  jeer  at  the 
accoantt'honever^Jauiible  it  may  appear  to  unprejudiced  hearers ;  but 
1  care noti—^beunflinchingardourwithwhich  J  have  maiiMained  a  con- 
■cientiou^  opioion  hitbczto,  shall  support  me  now.  But  you  will  be  con- 
vinced'—yon  wiuri  be  conTiaced  of  the  gieat  truths  which  I  shall  reveal 
to  you.  The  friend  whom  I  mmtioned  to  you  as  a  midshipnum  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  havii^  in  the  course  x^  hit  tiBveU  vi^ted  Naples^  contrived 
to  bribe  an  old  fUhtrmaii,  to  procure  an  article  fi«m  Pompeii  or  Her- 
culaneum.  "You  know,''  said  Ur.iWoddle  in  a  parenthesis,  "that  the 
Neapolitan  .gevemment  will  not  •llow  any  thing  to  be  extracted  from 
the Tuins of  ibeseanclent  cities, «nd  that  gUBids  ate  posted  to  prevent 
the  I  embeuleiDeot  of  Porapeiian  relics  by  strTUigers.  However,  thia 
Bsherman  contrived — my  ftiend  .famished  me  with  these  particulars 
himself,  verba  el  episioln—tbe  -  fi^crman  contrived  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  guards,  and  the  result. of  his  success  is  this  identical — 

"  W-hat  t"  said  1,  iaierieclionally,  as  required. — 

"  What  think  you— What  do  yon  think,"  asked  Woddlc,  chuckling 
with  intense  delight 

"  Can't  possibly  say — a  tile  from,  the  house  of  Pliny  ?" 

"No."  "A  brick  from  the  oven  of  a  Pompeiian  bakerf"  '•Some- 
thing nearer,  but  not  quite  the  tiling." 

"  You  must  really  inform  me,  I  shall  never  guess  it." 

"Then  I  tDill  tell  you — It  is,"  said;Mr.  Theodnrt  Woddle,  and  his 
eye  glsamedwiih  the'  genuine  fiame  of  a  delighted  antiquary  as  he 
■poke—"  It  is,  sir,  a  piece  of  petr\fi*d  dripjmg  preserved  in  this  frag-* 
ment  of  an  esnibea  utensil  for  eighteen  hundred  years  at  jETenruIannoii .' 

Od  receiving  this  wonderful  intelligence,  I  burst  into  an  uncon- 
trollahle  fit  of  laughter,  which  only  became  lessened  by  exhaustion,  and 
was  ever  and  aoon  'renewed  with  |;r«Bter  vehemence,  as  I  occasionally 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  astonished  countenance  of  Mr.  Woddle,  through 
the  tears  which  coursed  each  other  down  my  cheeks.  I  vas  at  letigth 
reduced  to  a  degree  of  calmness,  by  the  amva!  of  the  secretary,  who 
came  to  iufom  us,  chat  I  had  been  unanimously  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  moral,|useful,  and  enlertaiaing  knowledge,  and 
that  the  president  and  members  "  hoped  I  would  -favour  them  with  my 
company  for  the  remainder  of  that  evening."  Back  aacor4iagly  we 
went,  and  1  subscribed  to  the  laws,  and  took  my  seat.  AtWr  thanks 
and  compliments  had  been  bandied  about,  a  Mr.  NiSit  (such  I  was 
informed  was  the  gentleman's  name),  rose  and  delivered  himself  of  the 
following  attempt  at  a  speech. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  pausing  at  every  word,  ^you  are  aware  that 
by  OUT  5th  Rule,  a  prize  is  to  be  given  for  the  best  poem  to  be  written 
on  a  subject  which  we  ought  this  evening  to  bring  under  consideration ; 
and  1  believe  it  is  usual  for  each  member  to  propose  a  theme,  and  for 
the  president>to  select  the  best.  I  shall  therefore  beg  with  all  hu- 
mili^"  (and  he  made  himself  three  inches  taller  as  he  spoke)  "  to  bring 
forward  the  following'  proposition,  viz.  '  The  contemplations  of  a  tra- 
veller supposed  to  be  standing  on. the  apex  of  the  grand  pyramid  of 
^ypt,  looking  down  on  the- waters  of  the  Nile  and  the  home  of  the  pa- 
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(riaicha  of  eld."'  Herehepau»«<14M  the'dleen  *ith  wbioh  he  wu  m>l 
assailed.  .  "  I  lee  a  smile  on  the  lipa  of  my.honourable  friend  Ur.  R^m- 
raed  "  (cootinued  he,  while  Woddle  wliijpered  me  that  th«y  wer«  moil 
implacable  entiroies);  "but" (rising  with  his  warmth,  and  laying  a  greater 
stress  QD  eMh  sueceedinc;  ftdjectire)  "when  he  considers  the  sublime — 
the  magnificent—tile  grand— ilhe  be«utkftiL— the  fine  feelings  which  would 
tale  posseasion  oflhe-mind  of  an  individual  in  snch  a'lituation  capable 
of  appreciating- the  natural  scenes  around  him,  and  the  stupeodoas 
monument  of  art  oni*bioh  he  stands; — when  he  remembers  the  glory  of 
Egypt's  former  days-~^er  insigniiicance  uow; — when  he  contemplates 
the  past,  coUpares  it  with  tht  presenti  md  imagines,  in  the  fervid  seal 
of  bis  soul,  &e  (iitura!  Lord  bless  me !  why  it's  aspleudid  theme!"  and 
Mr.  Niffil  sat  down  completely  overcome  with  bis  suUime  conceptions. 
"  Lord  bless  me  1"  eiclaimed  lUr.  Remraed,  starting  up  frpn  his  seat, 
"why  all  these  reflections  are  nothing  to  the  overwhelming  feelinga 
vhich  would  be  engendered  if  mir  propoliciou  were  to  be  carried.  I 
proposa,  sir,  'The  contemplations  of  a  person  supposed  to  be  striding 
on  the  apex  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Giles's,  looking  down  on  the  famous 
'  Rookery,'  and  on  the  scenes  of  many  of  the  crimes  detailed  in  the  New- 
gate Calendar.'  I  see  the  fire  already  beaming  in  the  eyes  of  my  very 
honourable  friend  Mr.  NifGt ;  but  when  be  considers  the  gin-shops,  the 
rag-shops,  the  old-iron-shops,  the  pawn-shops,  the  old-clothes-shops, 
and  the  undertalcers'-sbops — when  he  thinks  of  the  annals  of  imposture, 
beggary,  filth,  misery,  and  crimes  in  that  neighbourhood — when  he  con- 
templates the  past  delightfiil  rurality  of  the  scene  (in  the  days  of  Elita- 
belh,  or  even  later),  compares  it  with  its  present  infamy,  and  cherishes 
the  thought  of  the  innovations  of  future  improvement — why,  Lord  bless 
as  I  it's  an  excellent  subject!"  Mr.  Remraed  resumed  his  seat,  and  Mr. 
ipokel  spoke  1    How- 

p  I  have — "  (spoke  I 
is— "  (question  r  ques- 
r !  order !) 

le  said,  "  that,  as  mem- 
conduct  yourselves  as 
ienl  hearing  to  every 
has  already  spcdien  on 
he  wishes  to  explain, 
Down  he  popi,  and 
}u  are  right  in  cousi- 
ploiit.  I  consider  the 
;h  an  absurd  proposal, 
a  mote  uncalled-for — 

Remraed,  fixing  bim- 
rable  friend  wished  to 
le  indulges  in  a  most 
sir,  which  I  con  only 
not  learn  whether  he 
'  dUionoHrabU—l  will 

a  multitude  of  other 
mered  with  his  pencil- 
narties,  and  harangued 
tetary  put  on  his  hat, 
I  dictionary  (certainly, 
TOL.  I.  F  2 
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except  in  siie,  anything  bat  a  WaOert)  nhich  came— do  one  knew 
whence.  The  chairman  unable  to  restore  order,  although  his  brow  evt- 
denced  his  exertions,  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat  with  «uch  Tiolence 
thai,  at  there  happened  to  be  no  support  be)iind,  he  rolled  off,  and  the 
only  tokens  oF  hia  presence  were  his  two  legs,  which,  occupying  the 
place  where  hie  elbows  were  wont  to  be,  that  is  to  gaj,  on  the  edge  of 
the  table,  were  flourishing  about  with  great  violence,  as  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman endeavoured  to  extricate  himself.  The  vice  who  had  judged  it 
prudent  to  commence  a  retreat,  had  just  contrived  to  pluck  his  hat  from 
among  the  many  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  when  he  was  anfortunately 
upset  by  Mr.  NiSit  who  was  ^making  a  very  low  ironical  bow  to  Mr. 
Remraed,  by  which  accident  the  whole  pile  of  "  ventilating  gosgamers" 
was  literally  squathed.  As  the  backboards  appeared  to  be  getting  into 
requisition,  I  thought  it  high  time  to  make  my  escape,  which,  amid  the 
most  discordant  din  and  confijsion,  I  luckily  effected  And  thus  termi- 
nated my  visit  to  a  Mutual  Instruction  Society — the  first,  and  if  all 
others  are  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  (which  I  sincerely  trust,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case),  the  last  which  will  be  honoured  wilh  my  presence. 
.  W.  F.  T. 
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Heb  raven  hair  neglected  streaming 

Dishevell'd  o'er  her  shoulders  bare. 
Her  wasted  form  so  deathlike  seeming. 

Her  faded  cheek  and  listless  air, 
Her  downcast  eyes  wilh  tears  o'erflowing, 

Which  trickle  slowly  down  her  cheek — 
Her  pallid  brow  the  blue  veins  showing. 

The  anguish  of  her  heart  bespeak — 
Her  breast  with  wild  emotion  swelling. 

In  vain  would  hide  the  bursting  sigh 
Viat  rends  her  heart,  too  truly  telling, 

Her  more  than  mortal  agony. 
But  silently  she  bears  the  sorrow 

That  no  relief  on  earth  can  know ; 
Her  pride  would  scorn  from  man  to  borrow 

One  pitying  glance  to  soothe  her  woe. 
All  I  no — each  joy  that  once  delighted 

Lies  buried  in  the  silent  grave 
Of  him  to  whom  her  troth  was  plighted — 

Of  him  she  loved  but  could  notsare : 
And  soon  that  form  so  early  blighted 

Shall  share  his  lowly  place  of  rest. 
And  their  pure  souls,  once  more  united, 

Shall  leign  in  heav'n  amid  the  blest. 

H— Y  H— I 
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TBANBLinU)  rBOH  PSOFEUOB  FuNi's    "  Natublichs  Maou." 

PEoretsoii  Fdnie,  of  Leipzig,  published  in  1783,  at  Bertin,  a  work 
(now  very- scarce)  inlituled  "  Natirliclit  Magie,"  the  substance  of 
lectures  delivered  to  eager  and  crowded  audiences,  at  a  period  when  the 
extraordinary  and  yet  uaexplained  delusions  of  Schropfer  had  turned 
the  heads  of  the  people  of  Gennany,  and  bewildered  half  ciriliied 
Europe.  Cnuius,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Lt^ipzie,  and  a  man  of 
Buch  taleDl,  had  advocated  the  possibility  of  raising  Spirits,  and  of  an 
inlercoune  with  celestial  beings.  The  professor,  therefore,  in  his  work 
endeaToured  to  explain. b;  natural  oausea  every  thing  extraordinary  lo 
nliich  an  idea  of  the  supeniatural  bad  attached.  His  woric  is  very 
carious  and  amusing. 

At  the  close  of  the  volume  ii  a  story  relating  to  the  pretended  raising 
of  a  spirit,  which  Uie  professor  received  as  he  wu  on  the  eve  of  giving 
bis  book  to  the  public.  It  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  both  interesting 
and  amusing  to  our  readers. 

"While  the -last  sheet  of  the  foregoing  work  (says  Professor  Funk) 
was  in  the  press,  I  received  the  fallowing  account  of  the  pretended 
raising  of  a  spirit,  with  a  wish  expressed,  that  it  should  be  appended  to 
my  book.  1  liave  no  objection  to  this,  as  the  narrator  has  added  a  very 
probable  explanation  of  the  whole  prucess,  whicli  may  be  of  use  lo 
many  of  my  readers." 

X.,  a  man  of  consequence,  with  whom  I  had  a  considerable  iBtimacf, 
was  a  believer  in  the  possibility  of  raising  spirits ;  on  which  head  I  was 
decidedly  incredulous.  He  had  often  tned  to  make  a  convert  of  me, 
and  his  arguments  were  chiefly  to  this  effect :  that  there  is  much  in  our 
experience  which  is  altogether  incomprehensible,  and  to  which  we 
cannot  refuse  our  testimony  merely  because  we  are  unable  to  expliin  it, 
or  because  the  relation  of  it  appeats  to  us  inciedible. 

He  quoted  instances  of  Swedenboi^,  Schropfer,  and  many  others^ 
which  I  denied  or  laughed  at ;  till  at  length,  induced,  he  was  pleased  lo 
say,  by  ray  general  good  sense  and  tried  integrity,  he  exclaimed  with 
Fetronius :  "AdolescensI  quoniam  sermonemhabesnon  pnblici  saporis 
et  quod  larissimum  est,  amas  bonam  mentem ;  noD  fraudabo  te  arte 
seoreia." 

"  I  intend,"  added  my  friend,  ''  to  take  you  to  the  Rabbi  just 
aisved  from  England,  who  has  intercourse  with  celestial  beings, 
(nothing  to  do  with  the  devil),  and  has  several  times  brought  nie  into 
the  company  of  these  inhabitants  of  heaven." 

X.  baa  seen  these  spirits.  They  had  appeared  apparently  thiough  the 
wall  of  the  room,  and  had  disappeared  in  the  same  supernatural  man- 
ner. He  bad  conversed  with  them,  too;  but  as  only  Hebrew  was 
ipoken  in  heaven,  the  ghost-seer  was  al<o  interpreter. 

X.  took  me  to  the  rabbi,  in  whom  even  Lavater  would  have  acknow- 
ledged the.  physiognomy  of  a  patriarch;  and  from  his  honest  open 
cwintenance,  his  dry  indifference,  and  his  quiet  retiring  manner,  I  should 
have  judged  him  either  an  enthusiast  or  a  mystic. 

Thus  much  I  observed,  that  I  did  not  particulaily  please  the  ghost- 
Ket;  but  I  presumed  he  had  certain  obligations  to  my  conductor,  for 
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be  suffered  himself  to  be  penuftded  10  ihew  me  the  book  of  hii  art.  It 
was  a  bulky  folio  volume,  neatly  and  laboriously  written  on  vellum, 
with  painted  representations  oF  spirits  to  be  invoked  by  the  processes 
written  underneath  them.  I  was  not  to  read  iDnch,~ai  it  troubled  the 
spirits;  but  I  remarked,  that,  besides  a  variety  of  ehUKters,  mosllj 
written  in  Roman  letter,  whole  leaves  contained  nothing  bnt  double 
columns  of  names;  that  the  spirits  represented  were  partly  men  'wiA 
beards,  partly  children ;  that  (hey  all  wore  white  robes  or  shirty  sad 
almost  all  were  red  in  the  faces,  arms  and  feet ;  exclusive  of  this,  there 
was  nothing  particular  in  the  book,  except  a  metal-ring  on  each  uppei 
part  of  the  binding. 

The  ghost-aeer  was  now  to  name  a  day  for  the  experiment,  and  I  was 
to  be  at  liberty  to  choose  which  spirit  I  would  see.  As  I  delayed  nut- 
king  a  choica,  the  rahhi  save  me  the  book  to  opta,  and  the  Spirit  rin  tbt 
leaf  I  pointed  out,  should  appear.  All  this  seemed  to  be  done  without 
constraint  ot  artifice,  and  to  have  its  i«aaont.  Seven  days  were  to  be 
passed  in  preparation  by  prayer,  abitinence,  and  other  mortificUiora, 
and  on  the  seventh,  we  were  to  fast  entirely. 

During  this  period,  X.  watched  me  nanowlj,  whenever  I  was  in  bis 
sight,  and  I  had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  preserve  my  gravity  at 
this  buffoonery,  foe  we  visited  the  rabbi  every  day,  and  it  would  cet- 
tainly,have  been  mnch  better  for  my  projected  discovery,  if  I  bad  shewn 
more  credulity  and  ready  compliance. 

The  whole  day  before  the  operation,  I  passed  at  X.'s  bouse  ;  fasted  as 
prescribed  and  pledged  my  word  to  remain  quiet  during  the  process; 
■ot  lo  touch  anytliing,  ot  to  speak — in  fact  to  do  nothing  but  what  the 
ghost-seer  should  desire. 

All  representations  on  these  matters  were  useless,  though  I  told  my 
friend  that  by  close  and  severe  scrutiny,  either  his  belief  would  be  con< 
firmed,  or  the  imposition  be  discovered  : — in  both  cases  the  raiin  would 
be  his.  By  this,  however,  I  had  nearly  spoiled  the  game.  He  was  im- 
moveable, and  I  can  only  attribute  his  conduct,  to  the  fear  of  some 
threatened  evil. 

In  the  evening  at  seven,  we  repaired  to  a  remote  house,  which  I  had 
never  teen  before,  X.  told  me  with  great  seriousness,  that  much  depen- 
ded on  the  situation  of  the  apartment,  and  that  therefore,  a  room  in 
this  bouse  had  been  hired.  All  the  preparations  wete  made  with  the 
greatest  possible  silence  and  solemnity.  No  other  person  was  present 
betides  ourselves.  The  ghost-seer  drest  in  a  lobe  of  black  damask, 
with  a  coarse  white  cloth  over  his  shoulder,  received  us  at  the  door  with 
the  manner  of  a  person  who  is  ushering  a  friend  to  the  room-  <J  a  sick 
and  sleeping  patient ;  very  softly,  with  a  significant  countenance,  and  a 
low  murmur,  as  if  he  prayed  inwardly.  In  the  anti-room^  we  w«re 
directed  to  throw  aside  any  metal  we  might  have  about  us,  and  again 
enjoined  to  be  obedient  and  still,  as  the  least  improper  conduct,  might 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  nbole  house. 

Before  the  liirce  ^began,  however,  I  was  allowed  a  full  survey  of  the 
whole  chamber.  I  examined  every  thing  minutely,  and  certainly  found 
Dotiiing  which  gave  riiie  to  the  smallest-suspicion  of  any  concealed  door 
or  other  deception.  I  inspected  the  conjuring  book,  and  saw  a  silken 
cord,  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak,  fastened  in  the  two  rings. 
The  local  circumstances  of  the  room  being  the  grand  plot  of  the  piec^ 
I'shsiU  beg  to  give  my  readers  a  slight  sketch  of  it. 

It  was  an  apariment  without  a  fire-place,  from  twenly-eight  to  thir^ 
feet  long,  and  scarcely  half  as  wide«  with  a  single  door,  aiid  but  one 
tHqdaw,  the  wall  was  white-washed,  with  merely  a  painted  skirting 
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exteDding  round  the  room  liltla  more  than  ihreo  feet  high ; .  m  tbeic  wi* 

DO  carpet,  we  could  tee  that  the  boarded  Soot  wu  so  clote,  thu  no 

«peauig  whatever  oC  an;  kind  appearad   in  it :  close  to  the  wall  there 

wMB  four-fooled  table  uncovered,  and  on  this  table  iiood  a  little  opm 

depotited. — On  tht  floor  was  a  |cirde  of 

lus  painted  characters,  and  near  this  wai 

10  covered  with  duracto!!,  on.  wtiiah  the 

There  was  alio  another  circle  similaT  to 

he  Epectatora  stood.    By  the  tide  or  the 

jrs,  of  which  the  conjuror  removed   tha 

aced  it  in  retaining.     A  Uue  silk  cord, 

the   two  rings  of  thebook,  was  eitended 

'allel  lines  along  the  ceiling  of  itie  room, 

stood,  and  from  it  hung  a  chain,  about 

ad  seven  candlesticks,  with  burainR  wax- 

^  us  to  enter  the  circle,  we  did  not  quit 
self  knelt  before  the  bwk,  and  b^an  the 
icitative;  he  often  rose,  and  turnms  the 
occasicmally  caught  boM  of  the  cnain, 

often  as  he  did  so,  with  an  exprenian  of 
lacea  unnecessary  to  parti culariia. 
half  an   hour,  he  entered  the  other  circle, 
>ng,  praying  and  chanting  as  before  :  he 
partilion  between  us  by  reaioving'.a  chair, 

then  made  us  kneel  with  our  hces  to  the 
ith  a  strong  pull,  and  .giving  it  in  to  our 

last,  which  he  alsh  did.  Having  prayed 
id  his  hands  on  our  beads,  knelt  with  hia 
aug  prayer,  kept  his  left  hand  on  my  right 
panion's  left  ear,  presiting  our  heads  to- 
t  the  rreeuaeof  m j  r^^fat  eje,  withwbichi 
idow  distinctly.  After  a  ^rt  pause,  be 
and  mdcred  UB  to  rise ;  ws  no^^diatincllr 
■ehind  us,  sinett  an  agreeable  odoor,  and 
luads,  similar  to  those  of  a  repeater.  I 
was  a  little  aatprised.     I  had  observed  the 

no  other  po^iUe  opening  did  there  seem 
idjuatgiTen.rise  to  the  fancy  in  my  mind, 
the  whole  matter,  but  that  the  conjuror 
11-humout  or. occupation  of  the  spirit  in- 
low  however  perceived  some  evidence  of 
Dm  with  us,  and  I  started. 
'Brnestly,  and  that  1  might  not  recover  my 

from  our  circle,  and  it  answered.  The 
■possession,  for  1  could  clearly  distiognish 
'.  of  bad  Hebrew,  and  indiffBrent  German. 

should  certainly  have  taken  the  ghost  by 
ous  promise,  and  loy  curiosity  to  see  the 

i  ghost  seer  went  into  his  own  circle,  and 
ween  thai  circle  and  the  table.  The  figure 
lad  chosen  from  the  book,  a  boy,  namely, 
its,  (and  as  [  iarwied),  p^fkmed,  «Wrt  or 
I,  perhaps  coloured  with  some  powder. 
it  and  the  conjtiror,  a»iu  a»I  can  judge. 
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iras  a  Jewiih  chant;  snug  by  them'aUernirtely,  in  which  no  doubi,  the 
;hoat-seer  gave  the  ghost  instnictionit  far  its  behaviour,  since  the  dis- 
xuae  s^ew  earnest,  and  the  spirit  began  to  stamp  with  its  feet,  as  if 
intending  to  puss  the  circle. 

The  ghost-seer  at  this  moroenl,  nisbed  frightened  into  our  circle,  and 
entreated  us  to  go  out  for  a  moment ;  that  ne  should  then  be  permitted 
to  re-enter,  and  ask  questions  of  the  spirit.  My  colleague,  althoogh  he 
liad  been  present  at  seTeial  of  these  appearances,  perspired  most 
jrieTously,  and  dragged  me  out  at  the  door,  whith  the  ghost-seer 
closed  after  us. 

.  I  broke  from  the  hold  of  X.,  and  re-entered  the  chamber;  but  all  was 
in  perfect  order,  the  spirit  gone,  and  the  ghost-seer  in  the  act  of  extin- 
guisbinK  the  tapers.  He  said  that  the  spirit  had  vanished  in  aoger  with 
me,  and  refosed  to  re-appear,  Tjecause  I  bad  neglected  to  keep'  the 
KTCD  days  observances,  and  had  harboured  evil  thoughts  towards  him. 

My  patron  X.,  who  most  unquestionably  was  no  party  to  aiiy  conni- 
vance with  the  ghost-seer,  was  very  angry  with  me  on  the  occasion,  and 
to  this  hour,  my  explanation  of  the  whole  plaurWill  not  at  all  convince 
him.  He  stilt  meets  me  with  coolness,  ana  will  not  follow  my  advice, 
Lo  examine  this  matter  as  a  reasonable  man  ought  to  do. 

I  made  many  enquiries  after  the  ghost-seer, — He  was  not  known  as  a 
tabbi,  but  as  a  private  gentleman  of  good  character,  just  arrived  froni 
England,  and  living  on  his  fortune. 

Laftetwards  saw,  in  another  quarter,  'a  boy,  who  appeared  to  me  the 
same  lad  who  personated  (he  spirit.  I  could  not  however  find  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  alone,  and  my  further  enquiries  were 
put  a  stop  to,  by  ray  departure  from  ^e  place  in  question.  The  whole 
ifiair,  I  consider,  may  be  easily  explained. 

The  quiet,  melancholy  deportment  of  the  impostor  served  his  cause 
more  enectually  than  any  boasting  would  have  done,  for  it  led  to  the 
nation  of  enthusiasm  rather  Chan  deceit.  A  man  who  can  pass  for  an 
enthtisiast,  less  frequently  fails  of  his  end  than  the  real  enthusiast  who 
woriis  heart  and  soul. 

The  conjuror's  book  may  have  been  so  contrived  as.  to  open  only 
where  the  owner  chooses,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  ghost-seer 
had  in  readiness  all  the  spirits  painted  in  the  book ;  but  be  seemed  to 
permit  an  indiscriminate  selection.  This  indifference  may  have  been 
assumed,  for,  perhaps,  no  other  spirit  than  that  which  he  chooses  can 
be  fixed  uponj  in  the  same  mannei  as  many  tricks  with  cards.  Such 
only  are  shewn  as  tlic  artist  wishes  to  be  seen. 

The  seven  days  abstinence,  preparation,  and  so  forth,  was  a  juggle  to 
give  the  matter  a  solemn  effect,  and  it  would  serve  to  afford  time  for  the 
conjuror  to  study  his  dupe.  The  fast  of  the  seventh  day  is  not  without  a 
particular  view,  that  the  spectator  may  not  be  heated  by  wine  to  make 
rude  enquiries,  and  by  fasting  may  be  inclined  more  lo  credulity,  and 
towards  the  tragical  and  supernatural. 

.  The  solemn  promise  to  he  quite  still  is  not  always  exacted.  My  con- 
ductor was  never  called  upon  to  make  it.  I,  therefore,  must  have 
appeared  so  suspicious  to  the  conjuror,  that  he  thought  it  necessary. 
Had  X.  not  been  convined  of  the  truth  of  the  thing,  he  would  not  have 
urged  this  lo  me;  but  he  wished  to  convince  roe,  and  only  the  dreadful 
consequences  prophecied  by  the  ghost-seer  induced  him  lo  require  this 
promise.  . 

The  statement,  that  the  apartment  in  question  was  hired  for  the  expe- 
riment on  account  of  its  particular  situation,  begets  a  suspicion  as  if  a 
prepared  tooro  were  undoubtedly  necessary,  or  that  the  work  required 
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"partJculaT  &cilities,  otherwise  the  gliost-seer  might  have  used  h»  own 
dwelling,  especially  as,  according  to  hii  account^  every  room  would  clo 
equally  well,  the  aspect  of  which  is  tbe  proper  one  as  regai^  tbe 
heavenly  bodies. 

The  solemn  preparation,  the  book,  the  circles,  the  tapera,*the  long 
prayen,  tbe  pressing  together  of  our  faces,  &e.  are  all  well  known 
artiBceS'to  excite  terror  and  expectation;  and  the  requisition  to  lay 
aside  all  metal  i>  a  wise  provision  to  disann  the  spectator. 

Tlie  gbost^eer  might  readily  pennit  me  to  examine  the  apartment,  as 
1  did  not  then  know  what  situation  we  ourselves  should  occupy  in  the 
scene,  and  I  could  not  therefore  readily  scrutinize  where  most  needful. 

That  the  room  had  only  one  door  and  one  window,  and  these  always 
in  view  of  the  spectator,  made  it  appear  more  certain  that  the  spirit 
could  not  enter  secretly,  and  also  lixed  the  attention  to  the  only  openings 
quits  distant  from  the  real  scene  of  action.  The  row  of  chairs  would 
seive  to  impede  a  rash  enquirer  just  sufficiently  to  bring  all  again  into 
proper  order. 

Perhaps  behind  the  table  there  might  have  been  in  the  wall  a  sliding 
pannel,  or  door  of  wood  or  pasteboard,  similar  in  height  to  the  skirting, 
painted  like  it;  and  benind  this  pannel,  no  doubt  was  a  recess  in 
a  man  could  creep.  The  two  hinder  feet  of  tbe  table  were  pto- 
lO  two  grooves  in  which  the  pannel  slid. 
el  perhaps  were  two  little  rings,  behind 
.ring  the  incantation,  the  ghoit-seer  might 
iki,  unobserved,  out  of  the  rings  on  the 
rings  attached  to  the  paBoel.  Thus,  the 
silken  chords,  when  the  ghost-seer  stood 
rcle,  and  these  turned  their  laces  to  the 
.  the  cliain  strongly,  and  by  that  means 
ioublless  made  to  run  very  smoothly  and 
ling  might  be  heard.  He  then  ordered 
lain,  which  he  also  held,  so  that  the  ghost 
recess.  When  the  conjuror  saw  that  his 
liain,  that  the  hole  was  open,  and  all  in 
islinguish  over  the  heads  of  the  kneeling 
^r  hands,  knelt  beside  them  and  pressed 
he  ears  and  the  loud  prayers,  may  have 
learing  of  any  noise  when  the  ghost  crept 
iced  the  suspicious  to  direct  their  attention 
liost-seerwas  desirous  to  hide  that  when  he 
mce  of  the  conjuror  from  the  spot  where 
lade  the  matter  seem  more  wonderful  but 
Doking  round  till  the  proper  moment,  and 
to  the  security  by  impeding  too  accurate 

ive  attempted  is  exceediugly  simple,  and 
led  perhaps  more  satisfactory,  the  one  I 
to  shew  how  easily  a  person  of  too  great 

rot  made  us  quit  the  room,  because  I  bad 
ivas  apprehensive  of  scrutiny  or  violence 

.t  at  other  times  the  spirit  had  appeared 
temonies.  The  rabbi,  no  donbt,  informed 
Lhal  he  roust  retire  the  moment  we  were 
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The  ipiht's  aneet  wai  well  cODtnTwl.  Tlw  impostor  might  eauly 
conceive  that  1  had  not  complied  •rith  bii  injaDClioiu  during  the  seven 
days'  preparation  for  this  juggling  trick.  That  I  should  have  laid  haad> 
on  the  spirit,  I  think  mj  coantenance  might  hare  probably,  shewn. 

1  may  finally  obaerve,  Ibat  this  ghosl-wer  was  not  the  moit  adroit ; 
thai  he  had  neittiec  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  mysteriGs  and  ritual 
lued  bj  impostors  in  similac  canei,  which  have  so  worked  upon  the 
eteduloDS.  nor  the  circumspection  or  contrivance  to  conceal  many  thiogi 
which  mutt  e^ccile  suspicion.  My  merit  in  this  discovery  ii  vei;  imaU; 
J  sball,>,however,  be  graleful  if  many  worthy  and  talented  ^personi,  who 
have  in  the  present  day  laid  such  loatters  loo  seriously  to  beait,  ba 
induced  by  it  to  bring  le^  crednlity  with  them  to  such  an  ezperiroeDt, 
and  not  readily  to  turimider  their  good  tense  in  a  matter  ^pareotly 
incomprehensible. 

A.E. 
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Reader,  have  yon  never  laughed  at  a  friend  for  disliking  your  own 
homely  Cheshire  cheese?  have  you  never  seen  such  an  one  turn  pale  at 
the  sight  of  your  white  cat — or  shiver  at  the  meriy  chirping  of  the 
cricket  in  your  chimney  corner?  If  you  have  not  such  a  whimsical 
friend,  you  must  at  any  rate  have  heard  of  people  who  take  such  fancies 
into  their  heads.  There  are  some  who  have  an  unaccountable  dislike 
to  loads,  others  have  an  unconquerable  antipathy  to  spiders,  and  many 
(especially  the  fair  sex)  almost  swoon  when  a  mouse  ventures  to  steal 
across  the  room.  In  the  words  of  the  poet. — "Some  men  there  are 
love  not  a  gaping  pig ;  Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat"  But 
why  do  thej  evince  these  disUkes  and  autipathies.  Do  these  animals  de. 
serve  such  reproacAei?  Are  they  so  hateful  or  offensive  that  we  should  at- 
tempt their  annihilation  ?  Ur,  are  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly 
innoxious,  and  devoid  of  evil?  "But,  oh!  they  are  so  ugly  I"  Yes) 
this  is  the  wise  reason  that  is  urged  by  these  qualmish  individuals  in 
defending  themselves.  "  The  creatures  are  so  horribly  ugly !"  If 
what  Hogarth  says  of  beauty  be  correct,  vii.  that  those  object*  are 
most  pleasing  lo  the  sight  which  present  a  gradually  varied  surface,  as, 
for  instance,  in  a  spiral  line ;  (which  it  is  well  known  he  called  the 
"  line  of  beauty,"  surely  these  creatures  may  then  be  called  beautiful, 
for  where  shall  we  find  such  lines  more  fully  developed  than  in  the 
animals  considered  so  ugly  1  We  should  like  to  know  upon  what  prin- 
ciple their  ugliness  can  be  discussed.  There  is  nothing  in  ,lhe  form  of 
the  spicier  which  can  convey  anything  disagreeable  to  the  spectator. 
Its  different  limbs  have  all  been  beautifully  constructed  by  an  unerring 
architect  with  a  view  to  its  particular  mode  of  life:  and  the  maimer  in 
which  it  forms  its  habitation  and  gains  its  food,  thej  unwearied  industry 
with  which  it  continues  its  labuurs,  and  above  all  the  beautiful  and 
wonderful  apparatiLs  which  it  brings  into  operation  when  constructing 
its  labyrinth  of  silken  threads,  are,  lo  a  contemplative  and  unprejudiced 
observer,  sources  of  the  purest  delight  and  admiration.  Yet  are  we 
rs  called  upon  to  sympathiup  with  persons  who,  in  tlieir  affected 
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aaintaia  them  to  be — 
jt  as  thej  are  inoffw- 

piejudicei,  they  might 
it  U  leldoni  even  at- 

'e  sure,  even  entertain 
re  become  thus  pre- 
ttate  oE  their  feelings, 
Tidiculeui.  Addiaon 
antipathy  to  cats,  and, 
ly  of  friends,  be  (aid, 

but,  tipon  accidentljr 
gign  of  a  large  black 

they  affect  a  greater 
e  mean  those  senerat 
rbui,  in  England,  the 
nled  by  a  lean,  half- 

to  subsist  by  the  aid 
bppislily  dressed,  and 

master;  while,  as  an 
y  pictures  to  himself 

tickets.  Such  are  the 
i  two  kingdoms.  For 
ute  the  justness  of  the 

the  piesenC  day  have 
ere  tuch  men,)  but  the 
re  often  disappointed 
ich  figures  as  X  have 
mes  eat  frogs,  subsist 
soup-maigre,  as  it  is 
d-water,  but  generally 
s  to  partake.  While 
e  IhiDg  in  which  the 
I  the  French  soldiers 
nan  cooking  liis  own 
[QODg  themselves,  and 
rge  cauldron,  (tended 
n  of  spices,  &c.  it  is 

men  then  partake  of 
asted  were  each  indi- 

meal,  much  expense 
sSToury  dish  is  thus 
sible  for  them  to  have 

have  imbibed  to  the 

■ference  to  die  many 
us  that  one  English- 
in  Frenchmen.  And 
ler  is  seen  carrying  a 
.  while  he  balances  a 
ich  the  English  hold 
lis  contempt  for  Our 
r  mncli  of  the  success 
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wiiich  has  so  distinguished  our  arms  abroad,  aud  we  bdieve  it  was  on 
this  consideratioh  that  a  pension  nas  gmnted  to  Dibden,  whose  songs 
teem  with  such  prejudices ;  although,  if  the  aphorism  be  true,  that 
"knowledge  ia  power, '"Ve  should  be  inclined  to  consider  the  dispersion 
of  Ein  erroneous  opinion,  as  lending  the  rather  to  our  success — but  in 
this  case,  at  in  many  others,  /acti  appear  to  exert  less  influence  than 
.fiction.  If,  however,  we  regard  liulh,  we  must  confess  that  that  the 
French  deserve  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  iite  bntfesl  nations  in  the  world. 
No  history,  ancient  or  modern,  can  display  more  deeds  of  heroism  or 
more  acts  of  bravery  than  are  shewn  m  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 
witness  the  Russian  campaign — the  passing  the  Alps — the  Battle  of  the 
Py  ram  ids. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  other  countries,  we  shall  find  thai 
many  of  the  prejudices  entertained  towards  them  have  no  firniei  founda- 
tion in  truth  than  those  just  noticed. 

Ireland  first  claims  our  attention,  for  there  is  no  other  country  whose 
sons  have  been  so  tnuch  and  so  wrongfully  abused.  We  verily  believe 
there  have  been  more  "  bulls''  slated  to  have  been  imported  from  that 
country,  than  have  ever  issued  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  world — the 
Vatican  not  excepted !  And  yet,  we  dare  wager  our  veracity,  that  very 
few  of  them  made  their  first  appearance  there!  It  is  a  very  usual  thing 
when  a  man  makes  a  joke,  to  preface  it  with  something  to  the  effect, 
that  "  A  native  of  the  '  Emerald  Isle,'  said  the  other  day,  he." 
although,  perhaps,  not  an  Irishman  from  the  year  1  to  the  present  erer 
heard  of  the  thing.  We  happen  to  know  a  gentleman  (a  determined 
joke  hunter),  who,  entertaining  a  thorough  conviction  that  Iieland  was, 
par  excellmct,  the  land  of  ''  bulls,"  made  a  visit  to  the  sister  kingdom 
for  the  express  purpose  of  noting  down  every  "bull"  he  heard,  not 
doubting  to  make  a  very  luminous  collection.  But  it  was  only  after 
waiting  for  some  weeks,  that  he  'at  last  had  the  aood  fortuoe  to  catch 
one ;  Ibis  he  immediately  transferred  to  his  pocket-book  with  greedy 
avidity;  but  on  his  making  enquiry  respecting  the  author,  it  proved  to 
be  the  production  of  a  London-bred  Englishman  I  Owing,  m  a  great 
measure,  to  this  overflow  of  fieticions  Irish  "bulls"  we  have  been 
brought  to  consider  Ireland  as  a  very  ignorant  country,  and  we  should 
be  very  likely  to  be  laughed  at,  were  we  to  say  that  many  men  who  have 
eminently  distinguished  themselves  in  various  branches  of  learning 
were  born  there.  Yet  this  is  a  truth  easily  maintained  ;  Swift,  Burke, 
Curran,  Sheridan,  Grattaii,  Doyie,  Moore,  are  all  Irish  names,  and  to 
them  may  be  added  (besides  a  host  of  others,  which,  like  pearls  among 
diamonds,  only  escape  our  attention  from  being  mixed  with  those  which 
are  of  greater  importance)  that  of  Wellesleyl  Who  then,  can  say 
Ireland  was  never  visited  by  Minerva  ?  Other  countries,  as  itussia, 
Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  America,  are  looked  upon  through  a  fog,  darkened 
by  like  prejudices,  which  knowledge,  and  that  liberal  feeling  which 
knowledge  generates,  will  alone  dispel. 

But  we  cannot  close  this  paper  without  noticing  a  prejudice  which 

Crevails  with  respect  to  England.  This  kingdom  has  been  declared  by 
Dth  foreigners  and  natives  to  be  extremely  unhealthy,  in  consequence 
of  its  variable  climate ;  and  London,  having  its  dense  population  added 
to  this  cause  of  complaint,  is  said  to  be  a  pkce  unfit  for  a  human  being 
to  live  in.  Now  if  we  compare  the  returns  made  of  the  number  w 
■'-'  lumber  of  deaths  which  have  taken  place  in  a  certain  time,  at  nar- 
—  "  J,  Stc,  with  the  populations  of  those  lowns  known  by  simi- 
'e  shall  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  superior  healthineu  of 
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mme  pl&ces  over  others,  and  we  shall  find  that  England  on  this  point, 
staods  uoequ^led.     The  annual  deaths  on  the  average  throughout 

England  and  Wales  .,.'.  are  nearly  .. 

France   

London  , , 

Paris    

Berlin    

Madrid , 

Naples  

Amsterdam 

By  this  stateineut  it  will  be  seen,  that  England  is  ll 
(by  many  degreea)  of  any  in  the  list,  and  tbal  London  not  only  bears 
anay  the  palm  from  all  the  principal  cities  in  Europe,  but  even  front 
the  open  country  of  France,  which  is  generally  reckoned  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthy  in  the  world. 

Hiere  is  another  injurious  prejudice  entertained  by  Englishmen  with 
respect  to  themselves,  vii.  that  they  are  more  disposed  to  suicide  than 
any  other  nation,  and  this  more  particularly  in  the  month  of  November. 
Now  both  these  are  very  common  notions,  and  yet  (we  had  almost  said, 
"  and  therefore")  they  are  both  erroneous.  There  are  statistical  tables 
published,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that  so  far  from  being  the  most  sui- 
cidal country  in  the  world — there  are  few  so  free  from  this  melancholy 
crime.  It  will  be  found,  that  in  London,  the  annual  arerage  number  of 
snicidei  (of  late  years)  has  been  10  in  every  100,000  inhabitants; 
whereas  at  Paris,  the  annua!  average  has  been  49 — in  Berlin,  34 — and 
at  Copenhagen,  100!  in  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  and,  for  the 
thirteen  years,  the  suicides  of  IfovenAer,  have  been  invariably  exceeded 
by  those  of  June  I 

The  above  are  a  few  national  prejudices,  of  which  many  like  them,- 
might  be  shewn  to  be  equally  unsupporled  by  facts.  Were  we  to 
attempt  to  account  for  them,  we  should  eilend  our  paper  beyond  reason- 
able limits,  but  it  would  seem  that  these  opinions  were  originally  has- 
tily fenned  from  a  few  isolated  occurrences,  instead  of  consulting  more, 
extensive  details,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  the  average.  Most  of 
these  prejudices  will  be  found  to  eiist  only  in  common  narrow  miads* 
from  which,  after  they  have  once  obtained  possession,  no  reasoning, 
however  plain,  can  expel  them ;  and  this  may  account  for  their  remain- 
ing the  general  opinions  of  the  vulgar,  even  when  more  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  has  dispersed  them. 

"  Bone  colligitur  hsc  pueris  et  mulierculis  et  servis  et  lervonim  si- 
millimis  liberis  esse  grata :  gravi  vero  bomini  et  ea  que  flunt  judicio 
certo  pondeianti,  prolwti  posse  nullo  modo."— Tdll. 


Meuorv's  the  magic  mirror  of  the  mind. 
Reflecting  joys  for  ever  past  and  fled ; 

The  mournful  tablet  on  whose  leaf  we  find 
The  faitliful  record  of  our  pleasures  dead. 
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Yoang  J  nan  now  was  sixtecm  years  of  age. 
Tall,  handsome,  slender,  bnt  well  knit.'* 

Btbom. 


''  Some  eighty  years  ago,  perhaps  more,  the  little  village,  the  sceoe  of 
the  following  narrative,  was  but  very  thinly  inhabited — the  Manor 
House  and  the  Parsonage  were  the  only  residences  of  any  importance  in 
th^  neighbourhood.  The  Manor  House  which  stood  on  a  hill  to  the 
right  of  the  single  street  of  Woodsleigh,  and  of  which  a  good  view  might 
be  obtained  from  the  turnpike  road,  was  a  large,  handsome,  old-fashioned 
building ;  like  most  of  the  houses  of  the  period  it  consisted  of  a  centre 
^nd  two  wiags,  and  it  abounded  in  a  profusion  of  r^  brick  ornaments, 
relieved  and  occasionally  lightened  by  the  introduction  of  rudely  carved 
figur^  of  while  freestone--a  relict  of  days  gone  by ;  and  we  cannot  look 
upon  ^ch  a  building,  but  it  brings  forcibly  to  our  recollection  the  bust-, 
ling  times,  of  our  ancestors.  It  had  been  many  years  in  the  possession 
of  the  fiitnily  of  De  Morville,  who  were  descended  from  an  anciedt 
Norman  house,  and  almost  from  the  first  time  the  estates  wei^  purchased 
by  them  there  had  not  been  any  dispute  as  to  the  heiiship,  but  they  had 
been  held  in  the  direct  line  successively.  The  present  baron,  when 
young,  married  a  lady  of  high  birth  and  possessed  of  every  accomplish- 
ment, but  of  a  delicate  constitution.  She  had  presented  him  with  one 
daughter,  and  in  consequence  of  the  great^exertions  which  she  made  in 
rearing  her  child»  ere  Marian  (for  so  was  the  infant  called)  had  reached 
her  fifth  year,  De  Morville  was  a  widower.  The  loss  of  his  affectionate 
partner  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  and  he  for  some  years  left  the  country, 
taking  with  him  his  lovely  little  daughter.    A  short  time  previously  to 

the  commencement  of  my.  story  he  had  returned,  bringing  her  with  him 

"  In  flower  of  jrouth  and  beaaty's  pride ;" 
but  you  will  hear  more  of  her  presently. 

Of  the  vicar  we  have  not  to  say  much  :  he  was  one  of  those  few  men 
who  live,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  mankind.  To  say  that  he  did  not 
enjoy  life  were  idle— he  did  enjoy  it,  and  that  too  in  the  strongest  sense 
of  the  word,  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  others.    He  was  a  constant 

Sest  at  the  Manor  House,  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  finishing  of 
arian's  education. 

Every  little  village  has  its  own  tnug  little  public-house,  whither  the 
labouring  part  of  the  community  stroll  after  their  daily  toil,  and  amuse 
themselves,  in  the  summer,  either  with  a  game  4f  bowts,  skittles,  quoiu, 
or  other  rustic  sports ;  or,  in  the  winter,  with  a  comfortable  pipe,  round 
the  cheerfully-blazing  wood  fire,  listening  to  the  news,  if  perchance  any 
there  be,  or,  if  not,  to  some  story  related  by  one  of  the  party. 
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fiir  advanced,  all  had  retired,  and  the  young  man,  whom  ne  sliall  call 
Walter,  was  conducted  by  the  pretty  Pe^y  to  the  chamber  allotted  to 
him.  I  know  not  nhy,  but  after  the  departure  of  the  merry  group,  all 
appearance  of  joy  had  Tanished  liom  bis  countenance ;  that  jocund 
humour,  which  had  been  the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard 
him,  seemed  entirely  to  have  fled,  and  an  air  of  settled  ^loom  and 
despondency  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  place  they  had  so  lately 
held ;  to  such  an  extent  was  this,  that  he  followed  the  steps  of  the  lovely 
girl  (I  had  almostiaid'chambermaid)  in  perfect  silence;  nay,  even  to  her 
twice  repeated  good  night  he  made  no  reply,  and  she  left  the  room  as 
much  offended  by  his  suUenness  as  she  bad  been  previously  pleased 
with  bis  good  looks.  As  she  stept  into  hec  uncle's  room,  just  to  see 
that  all  was  ready  for  the  old  fellow,  her  train  of  thought  naturally  led  her 
to  the  looking-glass,  where  she  stood  for  a  moment  and  gaied  on  the 
reflection  of  her  lovely  face.  " Now,  really,"  said  she,  "I  cannot  see 
any,  thing  so  much  amiss  in  myself  either,  that  I  should  frighten  away 
all  his  good  humour.  With  old  Frog  and  the  others  in  the  froot  room 
he  was  quite  kind  and  cheerful,  but  he  no  sooner  looses  them  and  is 
left  alone  with  me,  than  he  sulks,  and  seems  as  if  some  great  affiiir 
occupies  his  attention.  Yes,  forsooth,"  she  continued,  as  she  placed 
the  light  OD  the  table,  in  order  to  adjust  a  stray  lock  of  bright  auburn 
hair  that  had  escaped  from  its  confinement,  "  but  I'll  make  him  suffer 
for  it  yet.  Instead  fof  paying  me  some  pretty  compliment,  or 'even 
steabng  a  k — .  Oh!  dear,  now,  for  shame;  how  you  frightened  me, 
you  good-for-nothing  fellow" — -for  her  soliloquy  had  been  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  very  person  she  had  been  thinking  of,  and  who,  of 
course,  made  up  for  his  late  remissness  on  her  rosy  lips. — "  Forgive  me, 
this  once,  Peggy,  but  I  was  so  busy  with  scenes  far  away,  that  I  forgot 
where  I  was ;  hut,  tell  me,  can  I  see  you  before  your  uncle  rises  in  the 
muming;  and  before  [  go  to  the  Manor  House  I  waul  to  question  you 
particularly :  will  you  see  me  then,  by  yourself."  ''  Why,  I  don't  know," 
she  archly  answered,  "  perhaps  it  is  not  right  to  be  seen  alone  talking 
to  a  young  fellow  like  you;  butif  youll  promise  on  your  word  that 
you  mean  me  no  harm,  1  will  see  you.  There,  you  need  not  swear," 
said  she,  interrupting  him,  "  but  be  quick,  to  your  room,  for  I  hear 
steps  on  the  stairs.    There,  now,  go — do. 

The  morning  after  bis  arrival  broke  forth  in  all  the  rich'  cheerfulness 
of  an  English  summer;  and  as  he  had  promised  to  break&st  with  old 
Ben,  be  was,  of  course 

"  BUrrlng  ollb  lb«  lirk;" 
and  when  he  had  received  directions  as  to  where  he  should  find  the 

dwelling  of  his  new  acquaintance,  he  started  on  bis  journey— don't 
imagine,  by  his  journey,  that  I  mean  any  great  distance,  no — to  reach 
the  forge :  from  the  Crows  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  highway 
had  to  be  passed,  and  then,  on  turning  an  angle  of  the  road  (or  ralhec 
lane,  for  the  said  highway  was  nothing  but  a  wide  lane,  indented  with 
two  wheel-ruts  of  some  inches  in  depth,  from  the  constant  passing  of 
the  heavy  laden  waggons  in  the  plenteous  time  of  harvest),  the  forge 

The  appearance  of  the  glorious  orb  of  day  as  he  rose,  majestically 
darting  bis  fierce  and  brilliant  rays  through  the  thin  hazy  mist  which 
rises  from  the  dew-clad  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which  is  diffused  in 
bri^t  and  shining  vapours  by  his  mighty  power ;  the  cheerful  notes  of 
all  the  feathered  tribe,  as  they  carrolled  forth  their  grateful  thanks  and 
praises  for  his  fostering  beams ;  the  rustling  of  the  innumerable  green 
leaves,  as  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  morning  sighed  almost   musically 
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jout  iidvice  till  it  is  asked.  Well — so  you  need  it  not ;  do  harm  done, 
and  if  yon  seek  aoy  thing,  you  cannot  find  one  here  so  well  able  lo 
direct  you  to  it  u  myself. 

"I  do,  indeed,  seek  some  infbrmalion,  father;  hut  I  fear  me,  'tis  not 
in'your  power  to  give  me  what  I  requite,"  answered   the  youth. 

"Hay,  nay,' young  fellow,  scorn  not  the  aged;  though  the  limb*, 
perhaps,  are  less  fleet,  the  head  is  stronger  by  experience. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  then,"  said  Walter,  "  as  we  a.re  alone.  I  am 
myself  of  fbreignj  birth,  though  educated  and  brought  up  as  English, 
and  with  English  people;  therefore  know  1  nought  of  Eogland's 
ground,  much  less  of  such  a  retired  spot  as  this,  your  native  vill^e. 
Tell  me,  father,  does  your  recollection  serve  you  to  remember  one  of 
diis  place,  named  Gaylove?  Yes,  Fanny  Gaylore  was  she  in  her 
native  home."  "  Gaylove  1"  said  the  old  man,  starting.  "  Yes,  what 
of  her?  You  are  not,  you  cannot  be,  her  son?"  "No,"  was  the 
answer,  "  I  am  not." 

"  You  knew  her  then  abroad?"  said  the  smith,  much  agitated. 

"  No,  I  knew  her  not ;  but  still  'tis  the  sane.  She  had  a  son,  fother; 
be  was  my  constant  friend  and  protector." 

"  Tell  me,  boy,  lives  that  son  now  ? 

"  No,  he  sleeps  beside  his  injured  mother  ;*'  and  Ihe  young  mtu 
covered  his  eyes:  'twas  but  for  an  instant;  dashing  his  hand  hastily 
over  his  brow  ; — "  fether,  I  laid  him  by  her  side.  Yes,  I  watched  hu 
latest  breath;  his  end  was  much  accelerated  by  his  not  being  able  to 
reach  this  place  before  the  death  of  his  parent.  One  wish  atone  reigned 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  that  was  to  see  his  mother's  name  restored 
to  its  place  in  society ;  and  by  his  death-bed  be  made  me  swear  to  seo 
it  done  :  and,  father,  I  am  here,  if  possible,  to  redeem  my  pledge ;  can 

Ku  assist  me?  L'Haville  was  the  name  of  the  youth  who  so  Wisely 
irayed  her.  She  often  assured  him  they  were  married,  but  that  the 
certificate  had  been  taken  from  her  by  force  when  she  was  hurried  ftom 
the  country.     Could  we  recover  that — *' 

"  Walter,"  said  the  old  man,  as  ha  took  his  hand,  and  .with  his  own 
wiped  the  scalding  tear  from  his  furrowed  cheeks,  "you  have  caused 
that  fountain  to  flow  which  for  years  has  been  dried  up;  and  I  thank 
you  for  it.  I  knew  that  mother,  alas,  too  well.  Oh,  my  poor  deluded 
girl,  how  has  your  old  broken-hearted  father  wept  in  secret  for  thee  j 
now  often  has  the  bitter  bursting  of  his  soul  been  coocefled  under  the 
firmness  he  has  displayed,  sooner  tlian  betray  bis  weakness  to  the 
world.  Tell  me,  my  boy,  how  ended  her  life ;  was  it  in  misery  r  In 
wretchedness,  perhaps ;  and  when  I  was  blest  with  every  l^ing  in  plenty, 
my  poor  sister  perished  for  want.     Was  it  so  ?" 

"  Comfort  yourself,  my  lather ;  *twas  not,  I  assure  you. '  Wheik  she 
was  sent  out  of  England,  her  betrayer  had  settled  on  her  a  yearly  gum 

Suite  sufficient  for  her  support;  on  this  she  lived."  "  Thanks,  thanks 
ir  that  at  least;"  gasped  the  old  roan;  "though  you  have  afflicted  me, 
I  still  hav^  consolation  in  your  tidings.  She  wtis,  you  say,  married." 
"  Yes,'sbe  said  so  often.  To  find  that  certificate  shall  be  my  duty.  Bui 
we  will  to  the  manor." 

"  Yes,  father;  could  I  but  once  get  to  stav  theie  for  a  short  lime, 
among  some  of  the  old  papers  in  Qie  niinea  rooms,  I  may  find  that 

(To  b»  eontUmed). 
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of  tetteri  which  arrived  even  post  from  every  part  of  the  empire— unUI 
at  last  he  was  compelled  in  hia  own  defence  to  write  to  the  editor  of  the 
Taunton  Courier,  stating  "That  the  above  account  nas  published  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  that,  although  the  main  ^t  is  as  there  repre- 
■enled;  jiel  the  mode  of  conducting  the  experiments  is  extremeljr  inac- 
curate." While  Mr.  Crosse  had  the  pen  in  Sis  hand,  he  might  have  con- 
trived to  haVe  been  a  !itt!e  more  explicit,  for  as  the  affair  rests  at  present 
«e  are  very  little  wiser  than  at  first.  As  a  learned  friend  of  ours  ob- 
served on  reading  the  letter — "it  is  impossible  to  aaj  what  the  'main 
feci'  is:  vihether  it  be  that  the  galvanic  battery  was  merely  used  on  that 
occasion — whether  the  crystals  only  were  produced — or  whether  Mr. 
Crosse  really  has  created  these  insects." — E.  N.  L.  M. 

Analysis  of  Wood. — Two  German  chemists,  Petersen  and  Schodler, 
have  been  occupied  for  some  lime  in  making  some  elaborate  experi- 
ments io  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  quantities  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  carbon,  contained  in  different  species  of  wood.  They  have  ana- 
lysed Iwenty-four  different  kinds.  Alier  having  dried  ihem  and  reduced 
them  to  powder,  they  took  100  parta  in  weight  of  each,  and  have  found 
that  the  quantity  of  carbon  does  not  vary  more  than  2  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  hydrogen  contained  in  each  is  from  5.3  to  6  per  cent,  and 
the  oxygen  only  varies  from  43.3  to  45.4  per  cent.  The  different  pro- 
portions with  regard  to  volume  are,  of  course,  very  dissimilar,  as  a 
piece  of  oak  weighing  479  lbs.  is  no  lagrer  than  a  piece  of  poplar  which 
weighs  331  lbs. 

'  Meteoeolocical. — In  December  last,  Patrick  Murphy,  Esq.  pre- 
sented to  the  Meteorological  Society  the  "anticipated  state  of  the 
weather  during  the  whole  month  of  January,  1837."  "The  tendency 
of  the  weather  throughout  the  month  will  be  to  drought,"  says  he. 
"  Froil  may  be  expected  to  set  in  about  the  5th,  and  the  period  of  the 
greatest  cold  may  be  expected  to  occur  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  after 
which  3  thaw  will  take  place;  squally  weather  with  rain  thence  to  the 
23nd;  after  which  a  return  to /niff  and  dry  harsh  weather  to  the  close 
of  the  month."  What  a  prophet  Mr,  Murphy  has  proved  himself  1 

■  Arcs  of  Ellipses  and  Circles. -Professor  Miiller,  of  Berlin,{ac- 
cording  to  the  Athenceum),  has  in  a  late  course  of  lectures  offered  a 
simple  and  mechanical  explanation  of  the  universal  admiration  bestowed 
on  these  turves.  The  eye,  he  observes,  is  moved  in  its  socket  by  six 
muscles,  of  which  four  are  respectively  employed  to  raise  it,  depress 
it,  and  turn  it  to  the  right  and  left.  The  other  two  have  an  action  con- 
trary to  one  another,  and  coll  the  eye  on  its  axis,  or  from  the  outside 
downward  and  from  the  inside  upward.  On  an  object  being  presented 
to  the  eye  for  inspection,  the  first  act  is  that  of  circumcision,  or  going 
round  the  boundary  lines  so  as  to  bring  consecutively  every  portion  of 
the  circumference,  upon  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  portion  of  the 
retina.  Now  if  figures  bounded  by  straight  lines  be  viewed,  it  is  obvious 
that  but  two  of  the  muscles  can  be  brought  into  action,  and  it  is  equally 
evident  that  in  curves  of  a  circle  or  ellipse,  all  must  be  alternately  ex- 
ercised. The  effect  then  is,  that  if  only  two  be  employed,  fla  in  rectili- 
near figures,  those  two  have  an  undue  share  of  labour ;  and  by  repeating 
the  experiment  frequently,  as  we  do  in  childhood,  a  notion  of  tedium  is 
instilled,  and  we  form  gradually  a  distaste  for  straight  lines,  and  are  led 
to  prefer  those  curves  which  supply  a  more  general  apd  equable  share 
of  work  to  the  muscles. 


Altbooffb  the  aketcbe*  in  this  volume  are  mostly  humoroua,  tbere  are 
ftome  tales  of  sorrow  or  of  crime  told  with  euch  a  degree  of  pathos  and 
feeling  as  cannot  lilil  to  force  their  way  to  the  heart.  AmongBt  these 
we  would  particolarile  "  Meditations  in  Honmonth  Street,"  "  The 
Drunkard's  Death,"  and  the  "  Hospital  Patient."  We  had  marked  out 
■everal  passages  for  extract,  but  we  regret  that  onr  Itanita  will  not  allow 
it.  We,  therefore,  reluctantly  take  leare  of  the  volume,  nncerel;  ad- 
vi^g  our  readers  to  procnre  it  as  soon  as  possible,  for  we  are  convinced 
they  will  derive  the  same  gratiflcalion  trtaa  lu  penual  that  we  our- 
nlvei  have  done. 

Spartaeui,  or  the  ItoBum  Gladiator.  A  Tragedjf,  m  five  aeti.  By 
Jacob  Jokm,  Esq.  Bidgway  and  Sons,  Piccadilly. 
It  Ii  but  a  few  fleeting  months  back  when  every  piqwr  and  Avery 
periodica]  teemed  with  the  cry  that  the  stage  wa*<on  the  deoliRe,  that 
all  taste  ibr  legitluate  druna  was  pasdtq-  away  from  amengit  ne,  uid 
that  spectacle  and  melodrama  were  alone  ealenlated  t»  411  the  beaehes 
of  a  theatre,  and  the  pockets  of  the  nkataager.  To  prove  the  iucorrect- 
jiewof  thit.Btatemant,  we  need  only  call  to  the  recollectfonof  onrrea* 
the  enthndastic  reception  with  which  the  beantilhl  'dramas  of  Talfonrd, 
fiulwer,  and  Shelridan  Knew^ca  have  been  raoeiTed ;  and  now  wa  have 
pnotbei  to  add  lo  tUaliat,.  for  we  are  convinced  that  If  produced  upou 
the  Stage,  the  tragedy  before  ns  iroold  meet  with  that  sneeess  which 
flromitsintriniic  worthit  so  jnstlydeservea.  Hr.  Joneshaa  been  long 
favourably  known  in  the  literary  world  by*  Tolume  of  poems  entitled 
"  The  Anglo-Polish  Harp,"  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  he  has  devoted 
his  superior  talents  to  the  noble  purpose  of  rescuing  the  drama  from  the 
degraded  state  into  which  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  it  has  in 
some  measure  felkq.  The  t^gedy  of  Spartacus  will  tend  to  augment 
Mr.  Jonw'e.  fame— the  dialogue  ispowarfhllywritteii  and  contains  many 
passages  of  great  poetical  beauty-  But  it  U  not  in  the  doset  that,  we 
thinkita  merits  can  be  fully  appreciated.  To  the  stage  it.  would  prove 
a.  most  valuable  acquisidon,  and  we  tiuoerely  hope  that  we  shall  one 
day  have  the  pleasure  of  vitnessing  Its  production. 

71^  Walk;  or  the  Pleatunt  Iff  lAterarjf  Amodatimu.    .By  W.  Robmn. 
Smaltfleld  and  Son,  09,  If  ei^^te  Street. 


This  is  a  little  volume  Intended  for  the  amusement  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  young_  persons,  by  means  of  the  conversation  of  a  fhther  and 
son  dnric^  al  walk.  We  must  certainly  agree  with  the  author  in  the 
opinion — that  were  teachers  to  seize  those  opportunities  which  are  coor 
atantly  oecunring,  unconnected  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  school^ 
as,  for  instance,  the  accidental  contemplatlan  of  a  picture,  to  afford  In- 
structionin  a  fitmillar  manner;  a  wish  G)r  Improvement,  and  an.eitioy* 
menl  of  knowledge  would  be  gradnally  instilled  Into  the  scholar's  mind  ; 
'and  that  which  is  considered  en  Irksome  task  would  be  rendered  agree-, 
able  both  to  master  and  pupil.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  being  ai> 
qiiainted  with  a  gentleman,  the  proprietor  of  a  lai^  academy,  who  fi^- 


qnenti;  invitee  hl«  pupili  to  aceompanj  him  to  Uigbgate,  UendoQ,  or 
Bsttenea  FUMi ;  and  he  ba>  often  represBnted  to  lU  the  Bagemew  And 
delight  with  irhleh  they  receire  hi>  remarkB  on  aojthlDg  which  tbej 
happen  to  meet  in  their  walk.— The  work  before  lu  Is  eertalnlj  caJcn- 
lated  not  only  to  impart  instruction  to  the  jaang,  bat  slEOto  p^pagate 
among  tbeir  elden,  the  syftem  of  inatniction  of  which  we  have  spoken 
at  Bome  length,  but  on  which  we  should  nerer  be  tired  of  dilating. 

I,  F.  S.  S. 

We  are  happy  to  abtene  that  tbU  gentlemaB,  already  to  well  known 
by  bis  various  Works  on  clemGDlary  edacBticn,  bag  directed  bi*  attentlou 
to  the  araelioratMin  ef  the  firet  mairaal  of  instruction — tlie  cfatld's  spel- 
Ung  book. .  Ttae  antfaor  very  justly  obserTea  in  his  preface  that  an  on- 
meauing  eollectiOD  of  soDndt,  not  possessing  acy  intereat  to  the  leaTber, 
Mth  as  tfre foandin  even  Ifae  mmt  popular  spelling  books,  teodi  odI;  to 
repreiB  the  curiosity  of  yonng  minds,  and  to  retard  their  Bdvancemeut 
in  the  know  ledge,  of  laugiiafe. 

He  has,  therefore,  eodeavonred  (and  we  tiiiok  with  great  success)  to 
blend  interesting  uid  useful  infornialion  with  the  very  earliest  ortho- 
graphical lessons.  Tlie  deTelopement  of  this  plan,  is  materially  assisted 
by  a  number  of  very  beautiful  and  extremely  accurite  wood-cuts  of 
many  of  the  most  important  aiAnials  in  the  creation.  Besides  diese 
iBastratioDB,  we  were  agreeably  Barprlacd  to  behold,  as  a  frontispiece,  a 
well  execoted  engraviog  from  tlie  graceful  pencil  of  the  departed  Stothard. 
"Rue  circulation  of  tbis  little  vohime  Will  add  greatly  to  tiie  repntatiou  of' 
the  talented  author. 

A  Xaa  £txgUih  OramyHar.     By  the  Reverend  Oeorox'KIvo. 

Darton  and  Son,  Holbom  HUl. 

Tbis  Tittle  work  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  an  Etementary  Treatise  On 
the  Oraimnar  of  the  Engli^  Language.  We  tblnk  we  may,  wlthont  (tMf 
of  contrsdiction,  affirm,  that  we  have  never  met  with  a  w ork,  wbich  In  so 
SBull  a  space,  cantuns  sucb  exlcniive  infarmation ;  and  it  is,  moreover, 
written  in  a  manuer  so  simple  and  fanilliar  as  mil  be  readily  understood 
by  every  child.  In  the  school-rHim  it  Will  be  fbuiul  of  tlie  greatest 
nKli^i  and  to  those  mothers  of  families  who  prefer  themselves  to  leach 
their  cliildren  ibe  first  rudiments  of  knowledge,  it  must  prove  a'mosi 
valuable  acquisition. 


f  ,tUi  »tetasting  periodical 
It  is  neatly  pKnted,  and  tbe 
nratist.  Those  oh  the  "Pay- 
Brutes,"  on  tbe  "  Iicmar 
of  tbe  Yew,"  appear  to  be 
g  paper,  is  that  in  whicb  the 
d.  We  think  the  Magazine 
:epl^e  to  the  generality  of 

readers,  if  tlie  papers  were  on  more  extensive  branches  of  the  science 

than  those  whidi  appear  in  the  present  Number. 


CriMB'i  Ptalau.  Prepared  under  tht  immtdiatt  Sanetitm  amd  Protee- 
lion  qf  The  Quibh.  Sg  Edwabd  Cbdsb.  D'Alnuine  k.  Co., 
Soho  Square. 

Tliii  iplcDdid  work  \i  evideiittf  the  ofTipring  of  anwearied  iodusiry 
and  an  intelligent  aod  reflecting  mind  ;  and  in  (bni  dedicating  lii>  »• 
trntiie  Tniiiical  iinawiedgE  to  the  production  of  sa  lalnable  an  addition 
af  uar  churcb  miiBJc,  Mr.  Cruie  hat  gajned  for  hiiuaelf  (hat  good  and 
lailing  reputation  which  he  ao  richly  merits.  The  work  opent  with  a 
■imple  jret  ingeniona  eaiay  on  the  rudiiaenta  of  muiic,  which  will  proTe 
uaefnl  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  ihe  Grtt  principle!  of  the  icience, 
to  whom  it  ia  more  particiilatly  addresaed.  Tbia  ia  introductory  to  a 
vrry  ably  and  Goociaely  written  trealiae  on  aiqging,  an  atlentive  peroaal 
of  which,  and  a  cluae  inspeclion  of  ita  many  iiluitratiie  example*,  can- 
Doi  fail  lo  be  rewarded  with  tuccesa.  Neit  follow  lone  lengthy  re- 
niarki  on  congregational  singing,  and  the  duties  of  an  organiat.  Not 
the  most  uninteresting  portions  eiial  in  the  biographical  sketches  of  the 
compoaerai  and  in  the  numeroua  rotea  which  arc  interaperscd  throagh- 
onl  Ihe  work.  The  musical  portion  of  tlie  volume  consiita  not  only  of 
new  music  to  each  of  the  liO  pialms,  but  ia  enriched  witb  choice  ape- 
cimens  of  the  composition!  of  all  the  church  writers  aince  tha  TeforaB- 

One  of  the  most  pleating,  yet  onique,  features  of  the  work,  will  ti« 
found  In  ,the  Melodiea  from  every  Huaical  Nation.  Tbeac  atrarigioal 
nelodies,  though  some  few  of  them  would  defy  llie  skill  of  the  theorisl, 
•re  here  ably  and  appropriately  harmonized,  and  made  subaervient  to 
their  peculiar  purpose.  While  some  lovers  of  harmony  might  object  to 
their  Introduction  in  the  church,  on  the  ground  that  tliey  are  not  atricily 
"orthodox,"  we  should  value  them  rather  for  their  peculiar  cb^rac- 
teriatics,  than  aa  parlicuUrty  tilled  for  devotional  purposes ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  convinced  tliat  if  these  melodies  were  introduced 
in  the  service  of  Ihe  sanctuary  they  would  not  be  found  allied  nith  any  _ 
counteracting  asaociatione.  The  whole  of  the  compositions  (with  Ihe 
exception  of  aa  appendix  containing  the  range  of  popular  church 
melodies,  and  a  collection  of  One  Hundred  Original  Chanla  frow  th« 
pen  of  the  author)  are  adapted  for  four  voicca;  and  the  oigan  conden- 
aalion  ia  the  most  perfect  we  have  seen. 

Our  limited  space,  forbids  any  lengthy  remarks  ;  but,  for  the  aatia- 
faction  of  our  mua  leal  read  era,  and  for  the  sake  of  BcqiHtting  otiracFiea 
aa  honourable  reviewcra  upon  a  work  of  aucb  intrinsic  merit  ai  tbe  one 
now  More  us,  we  shall  not  refrain  from  offering  it  acme  ntture  period, 
a  feN  remarks**  the. p«caliBritiet  of  the  excellent  compositioas  with 
which  Mr.  Cruae's  work  abounds. 

Oimfe  Origi»»f  Catliedral  Service;  Pmrt  I.  Chi^y  t»  Imilatiim  <if  the 
Olden  Style  ;  to  toMch  are  added  Sanctiuei,  Reepotuet,  DoxologUM, 
and  other  pvie  of  the  Service,  at  tued  in  many  Churchet.  The 
whole  arranged  for  Four  Voicee,  vHtb  a  Cmnpretied  Iiulrutnental 
Accampanltnertt ;  complele  in  Ttoeliw  Parte,  each  contaixte^  either 
a  Morning  or  Evening  Service.    D'AlmoJoe  and  Co. 

This  first  part  of  an  extensive  and  elaborate  work,  ii  an  honourabla 
spadmen  of  ecclesiastical  writing.  Mr.  Cruse  has  here;  afforded  ua  an 
additional  proof  of  hia  auperior  talent  aa  a  composer,  and  of  bis  perfect 
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kaowledge  of  Ike  orlho^i  achool.  Ai  chord  loccndi  chord,  wnl  bu 
ntcced*  bar,  is  cluaical  and  rkythmloal  proporiioD  our  *dailrttioii  in- 
ci«B«ea,  and  we  regard  Mr.  Cruie'i  compoiiiioni  ai  th«  rsiitlt  of  carefal 
atndy  aad  a  highly  cultivated  miad. 

In  the  Te  ^eitm  (the  miiiic  of  which  is,  throughont,  most  admirahij 
adapted  to'itt  snblioie  tod  poetical  iRniiiage,  and  the  ebaraeier  of  each 
portion  carefully  preierTcd)  we  would  allude  more  particularly  to  ume 
excellent  examples  of  harmony  and  modulation.  In  psge  7,  the  unex- 
pected tranaition  from  the  key  of  C  to  that  of  A  flat,  without  the  tn- 
terpoiition  of  the  dominant  chord  ;  and  in  llie  succeedinf  page,  a 
■imilar  passage  to  the  key  of  7  flats,  «n  escape  from  which  formidable 
array  of  flats  Is  effected  by  ae  enharmonic  change  apOD  the  tonic  note, 
through'  which  we  are  almost  imperceptibly  led  back  to  our  original  key 
of  E  major.  In  the  J^ubilate,  the  mutic  to  "  O,  go  your  way  into 
His  gates,"  Ste.  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  ancieut  harmony,  the  diatonic 
progreuiona  of  the  base  and  other  pecaliar  cliaracteriitici  of  "  the 
olden  time,"  standing  onl  in  fine  relief,  all  which  the  acientitic  mnsician 
well  knows  how  to  appreciate. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  these  Services  to  the  notice  of  alt 
Amateurs  of  Sacred  Uusic. 


MEETING  OF  SOCIETIES  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


LITERARY  AND  8C1EKTIF1C. 

— On  tlie  Ind  tnslani,  a  meeting  of  this  sodety 

jariments  in  Newuiaii  Street.  After  the  miuutea 
^,  and  some  niher  trifling  buaiucss  disposed  of 
iety  bad  been  refused  pemiissloti  to  take  a  cast  of 
.  for  which  they  had  made  application  to  the  gen- 
skull  aud  other  relics  of  that  individual.  A  cut 
8  preseuti^d  by  a  member,  afler  which,  the 
^j  !.«««  ^„^.,„>t^A  t„  Av.^».ij,^  some  skulls 

id  on  the  Itith,  when  Mr.  Hawkins  took  the  ch^r 
aident.  On  our  entry,  the  srcrctary,  Mr.  Syms, 
was  reading  the  phreoalo^cal  development  of  certain  skulls  ipresented  to 
theSo>ciety  on  a  previous  eveuing;  a*  far  as  could  be  ascertuned,  their  seve- 
ral brains  bad  been,  in  a  phrenological  point  of  view,  compatible  with  their 
real  character.  After  some  remarks  on  a  cast  of  Hcmru,  Mr.  Herrin  presen- 
"   ■    ■  '  ■       '  '       ■     ■    "  the  president,  which  was  Btknowleitied  by 

;Dt  pioduction,  Mr.  Heiriu  stated  that  the 
Iged  lohimthejireat  benefit  Hhich  was  likely 
icquuiutaacc  with  the  science  of  phrenology, 
id  of  Blumenbach,  the  eminent  phji Biologist, 
le  gentleman.  This  wonderful  man  is  now 
retains  every  faculty,  and  is  at  the  present 
les— the  cast  displayed  the  organsof  causality 
tloped— Mr,  Hawkins  measured  the  distance 
,  and  found  it  21  inches.  A  cast  of  a  South 
cd  on  the  table,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of 
if  the  brain  demonstrated,  but  we  regret  that 
her  notice.    The  meeting  then  attjoumed. 


LoKDOH  Mecbahics'  iMniTTmoii. — Tlie  originator  of  the  maor  nsefii)  sod' 
ties  of  tbii  class,  naw  coutribating  to  tbe  nutntl  wel&ic  of  the  roalh  of  the 
■etropulis,  caDtioiies  with  naabat^  excellence  to  minuter  to  tfaat  titea. 

Tbe  lectorei  delivered  twice  a  week,  are  generallj  thoae  tending  more  to 
riictical  atilitT,  than  to  mere  intellectual  gratification.  Tbe  ediicational 
lasses  are  more  nameroui  and  hetter  attended  thaulthose  at  aiiy;cither  InBtitU' 
lOa,  and  the  committee  deserve  the  itreatesl  praise  for  the  attention  tbej 
ispiiiT  for  the  romfort  of  the  iDembem.  Tbe  lectnres  which  have  been 
elivered  during  tlie  nst  mouth,  hare  been  cbleSy  bf  Mr.  Cowper  on  En- 
laviug.  Serle  on  the  Drama,  and  Hafdon  on  the  fine  Aits.  Our  space  will 
ot  allow  ns  to  gire  a  sketch  of  each  lecture,  we  shall  therefore  oaly  Eiotice 
liose  which  contain  an;  norelty ■ 

On  the  11th,  Mr.  Cowper  delivered   a  lectore  on  the  suhject  of  Eograring 

y  Machinerj.    He  commenced  by  defining  tt— — ■■ —  *—' "■■ — - — 

'arvin^,  and  Sculpture,  those  arts  being  bi 
linciple  of  Eugraring.     The  simplest  form 

hat  presented  by  the  ordinary  turning-lathe,  __ .. 

1  require  description.  The  next  mode  was  eOeclcH  by  the  Rose  i:.ui;iui:,  d 
tachine  Mrhich  had  been  much  improved  by  Messrs.  Holtzapfel  and  Co., 
ilia  having  kindly  offered  Mr.  Cowper  tbe  loan  of  one,  woold  thus  enable 
lint  to  explain  its  construction  and  uses.  The  appearance  of  the  Rose  En- 
Idc  was  very  similar  to  that  of  [the  common  lathe,  from  which  however  it 
iBered  in  the  tbllowing  particulars.  An  iron  bar  or  spiudle  crossed  the  top 
if  the  machine  and  was  called  the  Mandril.    Iliis  was  sustained  at  its  ends 

Slwo  nprights,  one  of  which  was  Stationary,  while  the  otiier,  situated  M 
:  right  or  working  eide  of  Lhe  engine,  had  a  free  motion  upon  an  axis  at 
Is  foot.  An  instrument  called  a  "  Chuck,"  having  a  moveable  centre, 
ras  then  fixed  upon  the  right  end  of  the  Mandril.  To  the  Chuck  was 
iltached  a  piece  or  wood,  or  other  material  required  to  be  turned.  The  ma^ 
hine  was  thru  put  in  motiou  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  foot  of  the  opeia- 
or,  and  the  result  was  a  rotation  of  the  Mandril  simultaneous  with  a  back- 
rard  and  foiward  motion  of  Its  free  upright.  The  wood  of  course  obeyed 
his  compound  movement,  and  upon  the  applioitian  of  the  slide-rest,  or 
aldng-staol,  a  corresponding  figuie  was  described  consisting  of  a  wared 
ircle,  very  much  resembling  the  outline  of  a  rose.  Hiis  bemg  the  most 
ommon  pattern,  had  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  machine.  By  shifting 
he  centre  of  the  "Chuck,"  patterns  nf  ovals  and  intersecting  circles  in 
rrery  variety  might  lie  oblaiucd.  Tbe  best  specimens  of  the  working  of  the 
lose  Engine,  might  be  seen  on  the  cases  of  watches,  &c.— Mr.  Cowper  then 
iirected  attention  to  some  fine  specimens  of  engine  turnini;.  as  well  in  high 
■  in  low  relief.  He  then  explained  the  process  of  fac-simile  Medal  Eugra- 
-  and  exhibited  a  first-rate  specimen  of  that  style  in  some  plates  I'eceiilly 


■ing.  a 
lumisb 


jhlisbcd  with  the  Athenaeum,    He  also  introduced  t-    _.  . 

.ndience^  a  baud-machine  invented  by  M.  Coulace,  for  the  use  of  engravers 
n  drawing  parallel  lines.  This  instrument,  which  applied  to  wood  'as  well 
la  to  copper  engravingn,  was  used  chiefly  for  shading  spherical  figures,  io 
(reference  to  the  old  mode  of  doing  so  by  concentric  circles.  Mr.  Cowpei 
Jso  desciibed  the  camuion  machine  for  ruling  account  books,  &c.,  and  {de- 
erred  t lie  completion  of  his  subject  until  the  following  Wednesday. 


On  the  20th  Mr.  B.  R.  Haydon  delivered  a  lecture  on  Fainting,  which  he 
llustrated  by  various  figures  and  sketches.  He  argued  that  a  previous  know- 
edge  of  Anatomy  was  essentially  necessary  to  Histnrical  Painters,  and  in- 
itanced  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  two  Anatomical  Drawings  which  he  had 
nade;  theonenf  ahumanskeletiiu,aiid  the  other,  thesbeletonof  a  lioness, 
ilaced  In  upright  positions,  from  these  he  showed,  that  where  the  quadruped 
vas  weak,  the  man  possessed  strength,  and  vice  versa.  He  afterwards 
iddressed  many  clever  remaks  to  his  audience  on  composition,  and  directed 
heir  attention  to  some  of  the  best  of  the  cartoons  of  kaffaelle— the  death  of 
Vnanlas— Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  &c.  He  spoke  iji  terms  of  the  highest 
iralso  of  the  ancient  Gtcek  schools  of  ait,  and  descanted  at  some  length  on 
;he  beauties  of  the  Elgin  Maihlcs. 
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Marylsbonb  Literary  and  Sctentific  Institution,  llie  lectures  which 
have  been  deUvered  in  the  elegant  theatre  of  this  institution  during  the  past 
month,  have  been  of  a  superior  character.  Mr.  Serle  displayed  great  research 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Drama,  and  eloquently  descanted  on  the  beauties 
of  some  ot  the  most  eminent  dramatic  writers :  while  his  remarks  on  the 
foolishly  strict  observance  of  the  three  unities  which  some  authors  advocate, 
bat  which  he  considered  only  as  clogs  on  the  genius  of  the  poet^were  dhA* 
i-acterised  by  the  most  cultivated  taste  and  jutoment. 

Ou  the  19th,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  Jim.,  on  the  history 
and  manufacture  of  playing  cards,  which  he  rendered  very  interesting,  al- 
though if  we  rememi)er  rightly,  his  account  of  tiie  history  of  these  articles, 
is  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  appeared  in  Singer's  learned  work  on 
this  subject. 


Society  of  Antiquaribs.  Ordinary  meeting,  December  22,  W.  R.  Hamil- 
ton, V.  F.  in  the  chur.  Several  geutiemen  were  elected  Fellows.  A  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  Amyott,  accompanying  a  design  of  a  monumental  stone 
belonging  to  a  mausoleum  at  Thugga,  near  Tunis,  sent  over  by  Sir  T.  Reade, 
Britisn  Consul  at  Tunis,  under  whose  inspection  it  was  taken  by  a  young 
German  artist — also  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions  of  two  others  at  Carthage. — 
This  part  of  Africa  was  described  as  beiug  very  rich  in  these  remains.  The 
paper  by  J.  Bruce,  Esq.  explanatory  of  the  life  and  character  of  Sir  T.  More,- 
was  then  concluded,  after  which,  tne  meeting  adjourned  to  January  12. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  a  meeting  of  this  society  took  place,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton in  the  chair.  Mr.  Akerman  exhibited  a  small  bronze  bottle,  found  at 
Aatun,  in  France ;  it  was  curiously  ornamented,  and  apparently  belonged  to 
the  best  period  of  Roman  art,  and  Mr.  £llercomb  communicated  a  paper 
written  by  Mr.  Pearsall,  on  an  ancient  instrument  of  death  called  the  Vir- 
gin, by  which  persons  were  privately  despatched,  after  being  condemned  by 
the  old  irresponsible  tribunals  of  Germany. 


Botanical  Society  of  London.  Tlie  only  meeting  of  much  general  inte- 
rest, was  that  of  the  5th  of  January.  J.  £.  Gray,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  president  in 
the  chair,  when — after  a  present  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Macreight,  F. 
R.  S. — V.  P.  of  many  hundred  specimens  of  British  flowering  plants,  for  the 
parpose  of  distributing  to  the  members  for  their  herbaria — a  communication 
was  read  from  Mr.  Daniel  Cooper  on  the  distribution  of  the  localities  of 
wild  plants  found  in  Battersea  nelds,  accompanied  by  a  map  or  plan  of  that 
locality  on  a  Scale  of  two  feet  to  a  mile,  on  which  the  names  of  the  plants 
have  been  written  in  the  situations  where  they  have  been  found.  Of  the 
profusion  of  wild  plants  which  may  be  procured  there,  Mr.  Cooper  observed, 
that  of  the  104  natural  orders  of  British  flowering  plants,  mentioned  in  Dr. 
Lindley's  ist  edition  of  the  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,  51  are  indigenous 
to  Battersea  fields— of  the  503  Genera,  214  are  there  distributed—and  of  the 
1500  estimated  species,  406  may  there  be  seen. 

A  paper  was  also  read  from  Mr.  Hancock,  descriptive  of  the  plants  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol. 

On  the  19th,  a  paper  was  read  from  Mr.  Freeman  on  describing  and 
arranging  British  plants,  and  Dr.  Mc.  Intyre's  paper  on  the  plants  round 
about  Wurley  Common,  Essex,  was  concluded. 


MUSICAL. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Marylebone  Institution,  on  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, which  went  off  very  well.  The  audience  was  numerous— more  so  than 
we  anticipated  from  the  prevalence  of  the  influenza,  and  although  the  or- 
cnestra  was  not  so  large  as  on  some  former  occasions,  the  pieces  were  played 
with  much  spirit  and  precision. 


so  HBBTING   OF  SOCIETIES.  • 

'The  WEumnii  Literari-  iNmruTiDN,  gave  their  Uiiid  conceit  ftir  tlie 
seaton.  OD  tbe  thirteeath.  The  music  clasa  nf  tbb  society,  is  certainly  liie 
belt  of  aay  otiiet  iostitution,  and  vt  aeldom  beu  amateur  concerti,  given 
itiUi  such  effect  as  tbese.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  maDyaentlemen  fmm 
iDnesa,  same  'coDfasion  was  causw  in  the  artaagemeaU,  but  the  director 
acting  with  decision,  ratbei  improved  the  original  plaii.  llie  apidaiue 
throughout  was  unanimous. 


Widnttiai,  Jmuary  ilk.  Thi  Paddinqion  Abateub  Musical  Socierv, 
began  tbe  jear  with  coBaMerable  >(Gtal,  at  tcait  we  should  say  so,  and  we  are 
BMR  the  umMiuMa  aad  resBecOAle  aadieuce  were  of  tbe  same  opinioii.  This 
aodety  ridtcagb  yet  iQ  its  infancy,  glvea  promise  of  fntare  excellence,  and  as 
we  tie  ardent  in  the  cause  of  amateur  performances,  they  have  our  earnest 
wlphes  for  their  success.  The  orchestra  performed  several  overtures  with 
great  precision,  of  wiiich.  Bishop's  9Ja«e,  and  Auljer's  Cheval  ile  Bronze, 
wen  particularly  eSecilvei.  Amonnt  tbe  vocal  mnsic,  Tom  Starboard  was 


micb,  and  hope  on  a  fiiture  occasion  tn  hear  him  with  freater  advantage. 
fiuilatU  of  Rocnbcrg'a  for  the  violoncello,  was  deddedly  the  gem  of  tbe 
evening,  and  was  loudly  applauded.    We  intend  renewing  our  visit  to  this 
sodety,  and  shall  be  rqcnced  in  their  prosperity. 

SociBTt  or  British  Musicians,  held  their  first  concert  of  the  Eeas4M,  on 
Wednesdajr,  January  11,  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  vrbtch  |was  well 
aod  nolwimtandlng  the  early  period  of  the  season  fashionably  attended. 
The  pieces  selected  for  the  occasion  were  nearly  all  good,  and  some  of  them 
beantifol.  We  may  notice  the  following  as  having  merited  and  obtained  the 
warmest  applause.  A  Sympliooy,  G  minor  (composed  for  the  Philharmonic 
Sodety]  by  Cipriani  Potter.  Cavatina  "Come  with  me,"  In  which  Miss 
BIreh  was  enthusiastically  encored.  A  quartet  by  Messrs.  Westrop,  Willy, 
Musgrave,  and  Hatton  for  the  ^ana-forte,  violin,  tenor,  violoncello,  and  a 
solo  on  the  violin,  bv  Mr.  H.  G,  Blagrove,  ^t  of  which  were  beautiful  com- 
positions, remarkubly  well  executed.  Miss  E.  Howard  made  her  debut  Id  a 
recitative  and  lur,  wbich  (maliiDg  allowances  for  ihe  great  trepidation  under 
which  she  laboured)  gave  promise  of  great  future  succeis.— She  hns  a  very 
nveet  voice,  and,  when  more  accustomed  to  a.  large  audience,  will  we  thinK 
ttahe  great  use  of  it.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Leffler,  Leoni  Lee,  Bradbury,  &c. 
»ere  among  the  vocalists.  Mrs.  Geesin  was  prevented  from  attending,  by 
Indisposition. 


The  Eutxrpeon  Gothic  Hall,  Haibabiet.  Of  the  tinmerouB  ways  of 
spending  an  hoDT  which  London  affords,  we  do  not  know  of  oae,  more  plea- 
■■nt  than  a  visit  to  witness  the  performance  of  this  instrument,  which  com- 
prises  the  elfect  of  a  full  orchestra  of  choice  performing,  it  has  not,  faowefer, 
tlievatame  of  tone,  and  coneeqaeotlyls  not  soeOeclive  aa  the  Apotlonicon, 
but  Its  comprelienslve  variety  of  sounds  renders  it  an  otject  of  general 


The  Vocal  Society  gave  thdr  fir^t  concert  for  the  season  on  Monday,  the 
9th.  There  were  two  or  three  madrigals  charmingly  esecuted ;  the  best  was 
WUbye's  "Sweet  honey-sudfing  beea."  which  was  loudly  applauded. 
Among  the  'snogs,  Puroell'i  "  I  attempt  from  love's  sickness  to  fly,"  which 
■— -"^'-^tfiilly  sung  by  Mr.  Hobh-   — '  " '■  " ■         ' 

vith  me,''^  tastefully  su 

r.  Eliasrai  perfoi'med  Si 

er— and  Mr.  B  " 

Neariy  every  ^ttt  was  ei 


THE 
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**  Sed  mihi,  fas  aaditaloqni." 

"What  I  have  beard,  permit  me  to  relate.'/ 


i 
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DearW. 

In  imagination  I  have  been  present  at  your  perusal  of  my  last,  and  in 
my  mind's  eye  I  have  witnessed  the  intense  interest,  and  watched  the 
varied  emotions  that  have  passed  in  succession  over  your  expressive 
countenance.  In  conjecture,  too,  I  have  heard  the  friendly  and  heart- 
felt ejaculation  of  delight  on  my  deliverance, .  as  it  were,  from  evil — in 
having  escaped  with  a  whole  skin  from  the  jaws  of  Pandemonium.  I 
have  absolutely  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  contemplating  this  exercise  of 
•your  generous  and  friendly  anxiety  on  my  account,  and  my  heart  has 
responded  thereto  in  feelings  of  grateful  emotion.  The  distinguished 
author  whom  1  have  before  referred  to,  and  whose  extensive  works 
abound  in  aphorisms  of  the  most  moral  and  valuable  tendency  has  in 
his  usual  eloquent  and  impressive  style  laid  down  that  <<  reflection  is  a 
soil  which  soon  jepays  us  for  whatever  trouble  we  bestow  on  its 
culture ;''  and  I  may  with  confidence  assert  that  the  material  for  this 
necessary  culture  has-been  amply  supplied  from  the  hot  bed  or  dung- 
heap  of  vice  and  profligacy  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe;  to  en- 
rich the  soil  with  the  means  obtained,  must  be  my  task,  as  it  is  my 
determination,  and  I  doubt  not  of  the  fruitful  result. 

I  proceed.now  to  the  interesting  explanations  of  my  friend  L.  in  res- 
pect to  the  persons  whom  I  had  encountered  at  the  play  table,  and  in 
jeference  to  whom,  soon  as  we  again  inhaled  the  open  atmosphere  of 
the  street,  he  thus  commenced.     We  have  been  somewhat  fortunate,  ^ 

said  he,  in  our  visit  of  this  morning,  for  the^table  presented  none  of  the 
light  and  shade  or  variety  of  character  that  is  usually  to  be  met  with  on 
one  visit.     With  about  eight  or  ten  exceptions,  the  party  consisted  of  ' ' 

attachees  or  confederates  of  the  house.  These  persons  are  considered 
essentially  component  parts  of  a  Gaming  House  Establishment,  and  are  k 

consequently  included  in  the  general  arrangements  and  expenditure.  i- 

The  soi-disant  Gentlemen,  for  instance,  whom  you  observed  seated  on  > 

each  side  of  the  dealer  are  of  this  description — ^the  one  a  proprietor  and  '^• 

partner  in  the  bank  incog,,  the  other  an  employee  at  a  weekly  stipend,  | 

and  both  acting  as  caps  or  make-plays  for  the  table;  and  so  placed,  by  \ 
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judicioiu  «Tniagemef)t,  m  to  prcTent  any  collnsioii  between  bbn  and  the 
player.  By  like  arraDgemeot  two  othen  of  the  lame  ilamp  and  avoca- 
tion were  similarly  located  near  to  the  croupier,  lot  the  (ime  vigilant 
and  preventive  purposes.  The  dealers  and  others  employed  in  the  rou- 
tine of  the  game  require  but  little  mrntion — generally  theyaie  onhould 
be,  mere  servanU  ei  the  etlablishment,  and,  appearing  u  they  do  in  real 
(Sharacler and  under  no  disgaiM,  arc  tbe  least  objectionable  members.of 
a  rouge  et  noir  table — tbat  is  In  say,  so  long  as  they  refrain  fiom  vulgar 
insolence  and  conRne  themselves  to  their  mechanical  duty  of  turning  tbe 
cards,  &c.  in  alair  and  boneit  manner;  but  at  many  of  the  hells  (and 
the  observation  is  particularly  applicable  to  tbe  ooe  we  have  just 
quitted)  tbe  bankers  themselves  are  dealers,  and  their  avarice  beingcon- 
tjnually  on  the  work  bv  the  excitement  of  large  sums  staked,  in  which 
their  individual  interest  is  immediately  concerned,  resort  is  too  fre- 
quently had  to  fradnlent  means  to  eipediie  the  work  of  destruction  to 
the  player.  To  slip  or  drop  a  card  or  secure  a  coup  or  event  against 
the  known  system  of  any  player,  and  other  sligbl-of-hand  tricks  is  quite 
within  the  practicability  of  many  of  these  profrssor^  whose  dexterity 
rates  at  a  higher  per  centage  in  the  devil's  market.  These  artists,  how. 
ever,  know  the  lime  when,  and  tbe  persons  on  whom,  to  practise  their 
nefarious  tricks,  and  the  fellow  whom  we  le(t  dealing,  and  who  is  pro- 
prietor and  occupant  of  the  house,  is  said  to  have  realized  some  thou- 
laods  by  bis  aptitude  in  packing  coups,  artd  other  honttt  and  ftoxowoAfe 
means.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  express  a  belief  that  such  malpracti- 
cvsare  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  leas  so,  perhaps,  for  want  of 
opportunity,  than  ibr  lack  of  inclination.  No  matter — tbe  game  itself  b 
tufficienlly  destructive  to  complete  the  ruin  of  any  man. 

The  person  on  whom  you  appeared  to  bestow  some  portion  of  yonr 
■ttention,  seated  on  your  right,  "  wearing  on  hii  lip  tiie  beard  of  He^• 
cules,  and  frowning  Mars,"  and  pooling  or  playing  with  all  the  appa- 
rent interest  and  anxiety  of  the  most  determined  and  inveterate  gamester, 
is  also  an  allache£  of  ^e  house;  in  oiber  words,  a  bonnet,tor  make- 
'pHy.  Such  persons  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  appeai>> 
ancc  of  play,  for  many  visitors  are  loth  to  commence  their  specwation, 
unless  they  observe,  on  their  entrance,  that  others  are  alreaay  bo  tng^ 
ged  ;  hence  the  alility  of  these  caps  or  bonnets,  for  the  terms  are  ^no- 
nimons.  These  worthies  are  usually  in  attendance  at  the  earliest  open- 
ing of  the  house,  and  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  announcing  the  advent  of  a 
bona-fide  player,  are  reidy  as  soldiers  at  beat  of  drnm  to  duty — they 
drop  mechanically  into  their  allotted  seats  at  the  table,  and  stake  their 
money  wilh  all  due  system,  and  under  as  much  pretended  eioilement, 
and  irritability  under  loss,  as  the  mui  who  is  really  smarting  under  the 
mortification.  These  fellows  are  made  up  of  counterfeit,  "  can  weep 
at  will,  feign  agony,  and  conceal  delight,  and  act  to  all  around."  The 
persons  thug  ftoitovratly  employed  are  usually  men  of  reduced  means, 
occasioned  by,  previous  habits  of  dissipation  and  vice.  Many  are  en- 
gaged in  such  service  through  policy,  Tjy  way'  of  quitting  them  frtwa 
legal  proceedings,  for  recoTery  of  their  losses,  or  other  mischievous  in- 
teirtlons  against  the  pivprietorg.  Such  outcasts  (all  pity  for  whose  mis- 
fortunes is  lost  in  contempt  for  their  debased  end  drgrading  occupation) 
usually  assume  the  cognomen  of  captain,  doctor,  or  some  appellation  of 
service  or  profession  to  which  conseqaence  and  res{>ectafaility  atlkch  ; 
when  adopting  the  former  they  put  onas  much  of  the  military  •zterior 
as  their  various  tastes  and  forms  will  admit. 

The  persons,  so  described  as  foming  part  of  the  genmal  amngnneat 
of  a  gaining  honie,  are  of  infinite  service  to  thme  who  evploy  Aem,  for 
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in  cases  of  dispfiitey  (ii^di  act^  fimqueut),  respectiDg  the  accuracy  of  the 
dealer  in  his  disposal  of  the  cards,  or  on  any  question  as  to  the  correct 
drawing  or  payment  of  money,  the  point  in  contention  is  generally  left 
to  the  table,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  to  the  general  opinions  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  may,  at  the  time,  be  engaged  in  play,  or  occupying  a  seat  at 
the  table,  and  the  certain  consequence  of  such  an  appeal  is  a  decision  in 
fin^onrc^the  bank;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise? — those  who  could 
give  a  correct,  honest,  and  unbiassed  opinion,  decline  so  to  do  from 
motives  of  policy,  fearing  to  be  made  a  party  to  disputes  that  might  lead 
to  publicity,  and  exposure  of  their  own  imprudent  propensity  to  play— 
hence  it  is  left  to  the  voice  of  the  less  scrupulous  confederacy — who,  like 
Irish  members  in  a  certain  great  house,  never  fail  to  constitute  a  decisive 
majority.  These  results  alone  must  more  than  compensate  the  bankers 
for  the  expence  they  may  be  at  in  retaining  such  auxiliaries,  for  sums  of 
considerable  amount  are  frequently  disputed  in  this  way,  and  defwnd 
upon  such  just  and  honouraible  opinion.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  rough 
customer  is  met  with,  who,  awake  to  the  characters  of  the  tribunal  ap* 
pealed  to,  dissents  from  their  adjudication,  and  in  the  event  of  his  right 
being  withheld,  resorts  to  the  summary  revenge  of  smashing  lamps,  look- 
ing glasses,  windows,  &;c.  to  the  discom6ture  of  the  whole  circle.  Dis- 
turbances of  this  kind  have  been  frequent  of  late  years,  and  have  sup- 
plied much  matter  for  police  report. 

You  must  have  observed  one  or  two  persons  at  the  table  unoccupied 
by  play,  'mere  lookers  on,  but  occasionally  indulging  in  passing  obser- 
vation OB  the  events  of  the  game.  Of  such  persons  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct classes ;  the  one  consisting  of  men  broken  in  fortune,  but  still  rich 
in  their  early  impressions  of  becoming  pride  and  correct  and  honourable 
feeling;  men,  whom  the  infatuation  of  play  has  brought  to  misery  and 
distress,  and  who  still  linger  about  the  scene  of  their  ruin  in  all  the 
fondness  and  fatuity  of  error,  looking  for  some  miracle  in  the  fluctua- 
tions and  chances  of  fate  or  fortune  to  redeem  them  from  their  half  state 
of  starvation.  'With  these  gentlemen  (for  such,  intrinsically  speaking, 
they  are)  may  be  dassed  many  half-pay  officers,  and  others  of  liniited 
income,  who  frequently  make  away  with  the  resources  of  a  quarter  ere 
a  week  has  elapsed  since  its  receipt,  and  are  thus  reduced  to  inactivity 
in  their  speculations,  and  to  the  more  melancholy  state  of  sad  and  bitter 
reflection  created  by  their  folly  and  imprudence.  The  other  class  re- 
ferred to,  is  composed  of  the  idle  and  unprincipled ;  vagabonds  Aat 
have  no  earthly  recognition,  but,  being  of  most  officious  capacity,  ad- 
dress themselves,  in  terms  of  the  most  impertinent  familiarity,  to  persons 
of 'whom  they  had  not  the  slightest  previous  acquaintance ;  and  by  such 
assurance,  too  frequently  succeed  in  levying  contributions  fVom  the  ge- 
nerous and  unsuspecting,  for  whose  ear  they  have  always  ready  some 
plausible  tale  calculated  to  excite  a  kind  and  considerate  feeling.  Such 
fellows  are  usually  employed  as  touts,  or  spies — newsmongers  and  re- 
porters of  all  that  is  going  on  at  the  different  gaming  houses  to  which 
they  have  admission — they  fetch  and  carry  like  water  dogs,  and  fail  not 
to  give  to  the  establishment  that  best  pays,  the  earliest  possible  intelli- 
gence of  a  new  man  in  the  market  with  money  to  lose.  These  wretches 
add  to  their  other  qualites,  a  certain  blood-hound  kind  of  sagacity — 
onoe  put  OD  the  scent,  they  wiU  track  their  prey  to  the  most  reniote 
c<Kner  of  the  kingdom  to  secure  him  as  a  victim.  Supplied  with  means, 
they  prowl  about  the  theatres,  and  thence  to  the  most  notorious  saloons, 
and  houses  of  nocturnal  revelry  and  debauch,  where  they  too  often 
succeed  in  picking  up  men  under  the  excitement  of  liquor,  fit  subjects 
for  their  knavish  designs.    These  demireps  turn  evejry  move  to  e^ccoijint; 
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they  will  freauenlly  ingratiate  themselves  with  a  novice  &t  the  play  table, 
point  out  to  hm  what  they  ;terin  Ihe  advantages  of  the  game;  and  from 
any  profits  that  chance  may  giie,  they  fail  not  to  draw  largely  on  their 
dupe,  impressing  on  him  that  their  judgment  alone  led  to  the  beneficial 
result:  on  the  otiier  hand,  if  loss  ensue,  they  coolly  attribute  it  to  the 
common  course  of  events,  argue  that  the  most  unlooked-for  circum' 
stances  will  occur,  'and  excite  a  hope  that  a  further  speculation  will 
redeem  all  with  interest.  These  harpies  are  also  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  the  bank,  and  are  ready  on  all  occasions  to  swear  to  any  falsehood, 
however  gross  and  palpable,  that  holds  out  a  prospect  of  reward  for  theit 
perjury.  To  name  such  worthless  vagat>onds  in  the  same  page  with 
men,  whose  only  disqualification  is  poverty  arising  from  imprudence, 
aad  who  more  than  redeem  their  error  by  preserving  honourable  minds, 
and  by  "  daring  to  be  honest"  though  steeped  in  misfortune,  demands 
apology  to  the  latter.  Such  apology  cannot  be  better  conveyed,  than 
in  applying  to  their  sad  condition  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
Knowles,  as  eloquently  expressed  by  him: — 

"  For  '111  the  mind  thit  raikei  Ibc  bodr  ricb, 
And  u  (lie  9Ufl  brcaki  lliiauib  ibe  diik«l  cloudi, 

The  garb  of  poverty  cannot  obscure  the  light  that  shines  from  within, 
and  which  must  ever  distinguish  the  intrinsic  man  from  the  impostor. 

I  have  now,  said  my  friend,  given  you  an  outline  of  the  fictitious 
characters  that  are  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  gaming  bouses  of  Lonr 
don.  With  shame  be  it  said,  the  illustration  serves  as  well  to  convey 
BD  idea  of  the  higher  as  of  the  lower  description  o(  hells;  for  even  at  the 
great  aristocratic  paodemonium  (Crockford's)  are  to  be  found  mep, 
titled  and  honourable  by  courtesy,  who  are  base  enough  to  cater  for  the 
great  demon,  and  who  are  in  every  sense  as  degraded  and  contemptible 
as  the  miscreants  I  have  described.  I  trust  you  will  bear  in  faithful 
recollection  all  you  have  met  with;  not  as  it  appeared  on  first  view  to 
your  inexperience,  but  as  it  is  now  apparent  to  your  more  matured 
judi(meut  under  the  explanation  given.  You  possess,  for  the  present, 
»utEcient  knowledge  to  guard  you  against  such  mischievous  design  and 
imposition.  On  some  future  occasion,  we  will  increase  that  knowledge 
by  a  visit  lo  one  of  those  nocturnal  scenes  of  riot  and  dissipation,  called 
Hazard  Houses,  of  which  you  can  have  but  very  faint  idea;  till  then, 
I  leave  you  to  reflect  on  what  you  have  aln^ady  witnessed. 

I  will  not  fail,  my  dear  W.,  to  give  you  every  interesting  detail  of  my 
further  study  of,  or  acquaintance  with,  the  gaming  world.  Let  roe  hope 
that  the  relation  I  have  already  given,  though  it  may  have  moved  you  to 

a  for  the  failings  and  vices  of  mankind,  has  not  been  void  of  useful 
interesting  mitter. 

Expositor. 


DftEAHS. — It  is  said  of  Avicenna,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  that  he 
sometimes  solved  problems  in  his  dreams,  which  were  loo  difficult  for 
him  in  his  waking  hours. — Of  this  there  have  been  many  modern  instan- 
ces. St.  Augustine  informs  us  that  his  friend  and  disciple,  Favonios 
Eulogius,  obtained  in  a  dream  the  true  meaning  of  an  obscure  passage  in 
Cicero,  which  had  occurred  lo  him  the  preceding  day. 
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Second  Article. 


In  the  last  number  of  our  Magazine,  ^hile  speaking  on  this  subject^ 
vre  stated  that,  one  great  characteristic  of  the  living  body  was,  the 
property  it  possessed  of  resisting  within  certain  limits,  great  degrees  of 
temperature  and  moisture,  which  begin  to  resolve  it  into  its  primitive 
elements  the  moment  it  is  dead  ;  and  we  instanced  numerous  cases,  to 
prove  that  it  was  capable  of  bearing  without  injury  very  high  degrees  of 
heat.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  that  by  the  same  power,  it  is 
likewise  capable  of  resisting  to  a  considerable  extent  intense  degrees  of 
cold.*  In  climates  and  seasons  when,  the  thermometer  indicates  a  de- 
gree of  cold,  much  below  Zero,  the  temperature  of  the  animal  body, 
remains  almost  unchanged,  and  all  the  functions  of  life  go  on  without 
impediment  or  injury.  Some  of  the  lower  animals  may  even  be  frozen 
and  rendered  quite  torpid,  without  the  loss  of  life.  To  prove  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  Mr.  John  Hunter  instituted  a  number  of  interesting 
experiments,  on  the  power  of  different  animals,  in  resisting  the  agency 
of  cold.  Two  carps  were  gradually  frozen,  by  the  aid  of  a  freezing 
mixture,  but  they  did  not  recover.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  succeeded  in  freezing  a  dormouse,  such  were  its  powers  of  evol- 
Ting  heat,  and  the  non-conducting  quality  of  its  integuments ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  hair  had  been  wetted  that  life  was  destroyed,  this 
also  did  not  recover.  When  a  toad  was  exposed  to  a  similar  cold  mix- 
ture, the  water  froze  round  the  animal  so  as  to  enclose  it,  but  without 
destroying  life ;  yet,  though  not  frozen,  it  hardly  ever  recovered  the  use 
of  its  limbs.  The  conclusion  which  Mr.  Hunter  drew  from  these  expe- 
riments was,  **  that  an  animal  must  be  deprived  of  life  before  it  can  be 
frozen.*' — On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  by  many  philosophers  that 
spiders,  frozen  so  hard  as  to  bound  from  the  floor  like  peas,  may  be 
revived  by  being  brought  to  the  fire. — Leeches,  snails,  grubs,  and  frogs 
have  been  frozen  to  a  certain  degree  by  artificial  cold,  and  revived. 
Other  experiments  have  also  proved  that  frogs  would  revive,  even  if  the 
heart  was  frozen,  but  not  if  the  brain  congealed,  after  which  they  could 
not  be  effected  by  any  restorative,  not  even  hy  the  galvanic  action. 
Captain  Franklin  in  his  northern  expedition,  repeatedly  saw  fish, 
especially  carp,  recover  after  having  been  congealed  by  cold  into  a  solid 
mass  of  ice ;  and  one  carp  recovered  so  far,  as  to  leap  about  with  much 
vigour,  after  it  had  been  frozen  for  thirty-six  hours.  However  true  these 
facts  may  be,  with  regard  to  the  lower  animals,  one  fact  with  regard  to  the 
human  subject  is  certain,  viz :  that  death  must  take  place  before  it  can 
be  frozen.  Quitting  the  animal  and  turning  our  attention  to  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  we  shall  find  that,  in  what  ever  climate  man  himself  has 
been  able  to  live,  or  into  which  his  curiosity  has  led  him  to  penetrate, 
there,  wherever  he  has  been  able  to  trace  a  vestige  of  animal  being, 
plants  have  equally  been  found  flourishing  in  vigour,  and  adorned  with 
beauty. 


*  We  are  aware  that  we  are  here  not  speaking  philoflophicalljr.  In  reality  there  it 
no  such  thing  as  cold,  the  substances  which  appear  so  to  as  being,  only  possessed  of 
so  small  a  degree  of  heat  as  to  convey  a  feeling  the  reverse  of  that  which  we  experi- 
ence from  moderate  warmth.  The  word  cold  is  only  used  to  render  our  remarks  in- 
telligible to  the  general  reader. 
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Other  classes  of  facts,  indicate  a  controlling  power,  equally  character- 
istic of  the  living  body]:  seeds  endowed  with  vitality  remain  unchanged 
under  circumstances,  in  which  they  would  certainly  be  destroyed,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  be  resolved  into  their  primitive  elements,  were 
they  destitute  of  the  principles  of  vitality. — ^They  remain  buried  for  many 
thousand  years,  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  yet  when  they  are  acci- 
dental thrown  up  to  the  surface,  and  they  fall  into  a  soil  that  is  favoura- 
ble to  their  devetopement,  they  exhibit  at  once  all  those  properties  which 
had  for  ages  lain  latent,  and  spring  into  life,  with  all  the  activity  and 
rigour  of  a  seed  formed  under  our  own  eye.  As  a  proof  of  this  statement, 
we  may  mention  a  fact  which  has  long  been  known  to  scientific  men,  viz. 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  quarries,  new  plants  are  continually  making 
their  appearance,  which  had  never  before  been  observed  to  grow  near  such 
places.  Seeds  pass  uninjured  even  through  the  digestive  organs  of  animals, 
exposed  with  impunity  to  the  most  powerful  solvent  of  all  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  gastricjuice. — ^And  what  is  truly  remarkable,  irresistible 
as  the  action  of  that  wonderful  fluid  is  upon  all  dead  vegetable  and 
animal  substance,  it  has  no  perceptible  influence  whatever  upon  any  of 
these  substances^  as  long  as  they  retain  their  vitality.  No  living  being 
when  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal,  is  acted  upon  by  its  gastric  juice, 
until  the  vitality  of  the  being  is  destroyed.  Hence  worms  are  capable  of 
living  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  stomach  of  animals,  and  are  exposed 
with  impunity  to  their  gastric  juice ;  nor  is  there  any  mode  of  destroying 
them,  but  that  of  introducing  into  the  stomachs  of  the  animal  some  sub- 
■tance  which  kills  these  creatures,  and  then  they  may  easily  be  expelled. 
The  walls  of  the  stomach  during  life  are  in  constant  contact  with  its  own 
gastric  juice,  without  receiving  any  injury  from  it ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  after  death,  that  this  fluid  corrodes  and  eats  through  the  very 
organ  that  formed  it.  The  egg  like  most  other  living  beings,  maintains 
a  temperature  considerably  above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium ;  by  a 
delicate  thermometer,  its  vitality,  that  is,  its  freshness^  may  be  always 
ascertained ;  and,  as  Jong  as  it  is  alive,  it  resists  putrefaction  under  degrees 
of  heat  and  moisture,  which' cause  it  to  run  rapidly  into  the  putrefactive 
process  as  soon  as  it  is  dead 

In  our  next  paper,  we  shall  pi'oceed  to  consider  the  curious  property 
of  Hybernation. 

G.  T.  F. 
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'*  Ne  cede  malls,  led  contra,  andentior  Ito.* 


Hb  who  in  Fortune*s  skiff  would  prosperous  sail, 
Must  boldly  spread  bis  canvass  to  the  gale, 
Meet  all  opposing  winds  with  tact  and  skill. 
Nor  yield  to  danger,  or  the  fear  of  ill. 
His  bark  thus  bravely  given  to  the  breeze. 
Will  outlive  perils  of  tempestuous  seas. 
Ride  out  each  threatening  wave,  resist  the  blast, 
And  make  the  rich  and  destined  port  at  last. 
But  liearB,  begetting  ills  they  fain  would  cure. 
The  vessel  wreck  and  brightest  hopes  obscure. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


Let  minstrelg  siog  impassioned  lays  of  (ove. 
And  touch  the  heart  of  each  tormenting^  maid — 
In  friendship's  praise  I  now  attune  my  lyre; 
Nor  to  a  nobler  theme  would  I  aspire. 

Love  seizes  on  our  passions,  feelings,  thoughts, 

And  in  a  wild  coromotioQ  mingles  all 

Those  helps  to  reason : — prostrate  then  we  bend 

Beneath  the  sway  of  this  young  deity; 

Nor  find  a  rest  unto  our  shattered  nerves, 

Until  with  friendship'*  proffered  aid,  we  seek 

And  soon  obtain  a  state  of  peaceful  calm 

And  virtuous  serenity.     We  find 

In  Friendship  that  safe  haven  of  the  heart. 

Where  Love,  subdued  by  Time,  may  meet  repose; — 

Where  Virtue,  hiding  from  the  giddy  world, 

May  claim  the  purest  sympathy  and  bliss. 

See  yon  proud  mother — proud,  because  so  rich 
In  the  possession  of  two  beauteous  gems. 
Which  but  reflect  their  parents'  loveliness ; — 
Her  heart  has  long  since  ceased  to  palpitate 
With  all  that  fierce  intensity  of  soul — 
That  whirlwind  of  impassioned  fervency — 
Which  men  ^erm  low.*— but  on  her  brow  sits  ease^ 
Content,  and  happiness,  uncloy'd  with  care ; 
And  her  unsullied  mind — attun'd  by  years 
Of  blissful  regularity  and  peace. 
So  that  sweet  chord  which  vibrates  in  the  heart, 
When  home  and  pure  domestic  jovs  are  sang— 
Now  tired,  subsides  to  Friendship  s  sunny  smile, 
And  from  the  peaceful  circle  which  she  fills^ 
Spreads  joy  and  happiness  around. — 

Friendship,  when  bas*d  on  Virtue,  proudly  stands 
Noble^  as  Love,  in  all  the  heart  holds  dear. 
It  bursts  not  our  senses  with  that  bright 
And  vivid  flash  with  which  Love  visits  us— - 
But  softly  stealing  on  our  melancholy. 
Kindles  in  our  hearts  a  clear  and  hallow'd  flame. 
Which,  with  a  steady  light,  lives  throughout  life ; 
Nor  is  extinguished  till  the  last  deep  sigh 
Escapes  from  this  dull  heavy  day — and  Death 
Relieves  our  too«confin'd  and  crampt  affections, 
Until  they  meet  again  where  all  is  Concord, 
Joy,  and  Bliss— and  Friendship  in  its  highest  import. 

B.T. 
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PASSAGES  IN  THE  DIARY  OF  A  SURGEON, 
BY    ONE    OF    THE    PROFESSION. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Vfpt  0laxmfitxift. 

.t'i  tbe  Diijlc  mirror  of  the  mind, 
'■I  J"J»  fo'  e'er  piil  asd  ne<l— 


Osl  That  misery  beyond  tbe  power  of  atterance  doth  tbe  heart 
endure,  when  in  retracing  tbe  erenta  of  a  life,  Hemory  recalli  every 
nrcDinetance  we  would  faia  forget,  wandering  over  the  pait  with  Blow 
and  dehberate  itep,  opening  afresh  tbe  wonnds  that  time  had  nearly 
healed,  and  re-iuserting  her  shadowj  reign  with  a  detpotiim  that  seems 
propbelle !  Iliiia  aa  mf  thoughts  recur  to  the  TSrled  event*  which  have 
happened  to  ma  in  the  brief  career  allotted  to  me  on  earth  j  when  I 
temember  the  miseries  unnumbered  which  I  have  endured ;  the  crimes 
many  and  deep  that  1  have  committed— tbeD 

"  Memorr,  like  ■  drep  that  ilgbt  wd  itj 
FaiU  cold  ud  ceuele»,  wan  my  heart  xwij.' 

I  recall,  too,  (he  happy  days  of  childhood,  those  Joyous  houra  of 
Innocence  and  mirth,  when  amidst  tbe  companions  of  my  youthful 
pastimes,  1  sported  the  gayest  of  tbe  gay — pure  in  heart  and  baoyant 
in  q>lrit — the  remembrance  of  those  days  appears  to  me  but  as  tbe  re- 
collection of  a  bright  but  distant  and  indistinct  dream. 


bnt  the  years  of  want  and  woe,  of  wretchedne^  and  misery  wbleh  bftve 
succeeded  are  erer  present  to  my  imagination  in  all  tbeir  sad  reality ; 
and  now  that  the  world  and  all  its  vanities  are  receding  from  my  view, 
and  eternity  opening  before  me,  remorse  lilie  an  avenging  fiend  racks 
my  heart  irith  tortures  that  it  were  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe. 
But  this  is  no  time  to  indnlge  in  such  thoughts.  Orateful  fbr  your 
Undnesa  and  sympathy,  I  have  resolved  to  reveal  to  yon  the  secrets  of 
my  life,  and  painful  as  this  self-imposed  task  will  be — beart-rending  as 
must  be  the  retrospect,  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  fulfilment. 
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Kj  fhther  died  ere  1  had  completed  my  lecood  year,  uid  coiit»- 
qaently  before  I  was  capable  of  feeling  the  Mrerity  or  knawiog  the 
eitent  of  my  Iraa.  Hi»  property  which  was  cooudenible  devolv«d  by 
regular  beqoest  to  iiiy  mother,  and  was  sufficient  to  allow  as  to  live  in 
comparative  iaxury.  Ab  I  was  the  only  child  and  bole  relict  of  him 
Whom  through  many  yean  of  alternate  suffering  and  proeperlty  my 
mother  had  loved  with  all  the  ardour  of  woman's  aflMian,  it  may 
naturally  be  suspected  that  I  became  an  oTer-indulged  and  spoiled 
child — but  such  was  not  the  facl-^t  is  true  that  to  my  devoted  and 
adoring  mother  I  was  every  thing  that  was  dear  on  earth— she  enter- 
tained Bcarcely  a  hope  or  wish  beyond  my  welikre  and  happiness — but 
she  knew  that  to  permit  me  to  follow  my  own  unguided  will  was  not 
tbe  most  politic  or  efi^tlve  mode  to  work  oat  the  great  ol^ject  of  her 
heart,  nor  the  right  way  to  discharge  a  mother's  duty.  Under  her 
tender  and  anxious  care  I  was  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of 
superior  education  and  accomplishment,  and  in  sach  knowledge  as  was 
considered  to  be  necessary  and  beneficial  to  my  future  welfbre ;  the 
seeds  of  morality  and  religion  were  implanted  In  my  heart— would  that 
they  bad  taken  root  and  brought  forth  the  good  fVnit  in  season.  Then 
it  was  that  I  enjoyed  true  pleasure— my  spirits  were  light  and  buoyant 
as  the  wave — my  laughter  camo  from  the  heart,  aod  was  the  true  index 
of  its  feelings— my  step  was  free  and  unrestrained— joy  shone  in  my 
eyes,  and  every  thing  that  breathed  around  me  seemed  to  my  ardent 
nature  to  teem  with  happiness  and  truth.  Those  were  days  of  unal- 
loyed delight  which  alas !  have  "  fleeted  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by," 
and  left  naught  but  the  happy  remembrance  of  the  past  to  contrast  with 
the  bitterness  of  the  present.  Would  that  I  could  recall  them  to  e^s- 
lence — tbey  are  the  green  spots  in  "  memory's  waste"— the  oasis  in  the 
desart  of  my  life.  But  to  proceed :  years  rolled  on,  and  I  continued  to 
live  with  my  mother  in  retirement  and  seclusion.  When,  however, 
1  bad  attained  my  eighteenth  year,  I  received  an  invitation  to  pass  a 
few  weeks  with  an  aunt  who  resided  in  London,  and  my  ever-aniioos 
mother,  deeming  this  a  &t  opportunity  for  me  to  gain  a  little  Insight 
of  the  world,  readily  consented.  Much  as  I  r^olced  at  the  prospect  of 
pleasure  which  was  thus  opening  to  my  imaginative  view,  still  when 
the  period  for  my  departure  arrived,  there  came  oyer  me  a  bearineas  of 
heart ;  I  felt  keenly  tbe  pang  of  parting  from  my  beloved  mother—it 
was  the  first  separation,  and  although  there  was  tbe  prospect  of  only 
si  brief  absence,  I  felt  a  sad  and  indescribable  foreboding  that  it  might 
be  the  last  time  she  would  ever  press  me  to  her  fond  and  devoted  heart, 
ai  she  then  did  in  all  the  excess  of  maternal  aflbction. 

It  would  be  wearying  you  to  no  purpose  to  repeat  the  round  of  plea- 
surable pastimes  and  eicesses  into  which  I  was  hurried,,  or  to  describe 
the  sensations  created  by  tbe  novelties  which  hourly  presented  them- 
selves to  my  ardent  and  over-eicited  imagination.  Lost  in  delight  I 
dreamt  not  of  future  ill,  or  that  any  interruption  could  occur  to  disturb 
the  foscinaUng  InDuence  that  controlled  me— but,  alas,  I  was  too  soon 
to  feel  bow  each  season  of  our  existence  contradicts  the  character  of 
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lut,  how  doMlj  "  oarJoyionoiirmiieilM  tieaili''  and  thM  tbaa|h 
may  for  swUle  bask  in  the  •unililne  of  the  aceoe,  tlie  cloud  will 
take  m,  and  tbe  lot  at  ttaman  kind  b«  ourt.  One  evening — alai  I 
•  *ivtdlr  l»  Um  ramenbiance  of  tliat  evening  impreoiad  on  my 
idr-I  aeeomptuiied  mj  aunt  to  the  theatre  to  witneM  the  farewoU 
'oTmance  of  a  highly  talented  and  favourite  actMT.  Kj  nndei 
Ing  aocompauied  na  tbither  and  seen  ni  qolelly  and  comfortablr 
ad  in  the  places  which  bad  been  previoiuly  lacured  fbr  na,  woe 
gtA  toabeentbiiiMelf  for  a  timsoubuiiiieMof  importance  that  ad- 
nd  not  of  dday— 'I  mention  thbi  fikct  to  account  for  Ibe  improbable 
HMtanoe  of  two  female*  being  alone  at  the  theatre.  Immediately 
r  the  termination  of  the  tragedy— whether  from  the  ezdtad  state  of 
toelingi  at  the  impasiioned  end  affecUng  representation  I  had  wil- 
ed, from  the  overpowering  heat  of  the  theatre,  or  &om  thega  causes 
blned,  I  know  not — but  I  whs  seized  with  a  eicknew  and  fainting, 
became  totally  insengible  to  every  thing  around  me.  How  long  I 
lined  in  that  situation  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  on  re^iovering  I 
id thati  had  been  conveyed  from  the  box  into  the  lobby  of  tha 
tn,  and  was  snrronnded  by  nnmerous  persooB  all  apparently 
.on*  for  my  restoration.  Boon  b«  I  could  bear  removal  I  was  taken 
le  carriage  and  condncted  home.  A  gentleman  who  I  aflerwardi 
led  had  been  in  the  mme  box  with  ns,  having  politely  lent  his  a>- 
jice  and  ofikred  his  escort  to  my  aunt,  who,  under  the  circom- 
ces,  ^adly  availed  herself  of  sach  attention.  I  soon  recorared 
1  the  eflbcts  of  this  transient  Indisposition,  bat  the  event  was  &tal 
ly  peace,  and  became,  alas  1  the  cause  of  all  the  subsequent  mlserjr 
bas  be&llen  me.  Captain  Henry  Stanhopa  (for  such  was  the 
e  of  the  geatleman  who  had  thus  gained  an  introduction)  ^called 
•ently  to  make  hit  enquiries  after  my  health,  and  to  pay  his  re». 
I  to  my  relations,  with  whom  he  had  become  a  &Toured  acquaint- 
I.  On  thran  occasions  he  lost  not  the  omiortnnUy  of  ingratiating 
lelf  with  me.  He  succeeded  but  too  well  in  my  affections  :  I  loved 
with  alt  the  ardour  and  devotion  of  woman's  first  affection,  and  1 
ired  that  he  returned  my  aideut  passion  in  all  the  warmth  and  de- 
dneas  which  his  language  expreased — and  to  have  doubted  Uie  truth 
Uch  would  to  my  unsuspecting  heart,  have  been  to  have  Impugned 
Mrity  of  heaven.  My  cupofhappineas  was  full—joy  lent  wings  to 
,  and  the  honn  Bew  rapidly  and  unheededly  by.  At  luigtb  the 
Bied  for  my  return  home  arrived,  and  I  was  reluctantly  oompelled 
trt  from  him  who  hod  gained  powesalon  of  my  heart,  and  whom  I 
loved  beyond  all  earthly  cousideiatlon .  Notwithstanding  his  re- 
ed asanrunces  that  the  separation  would  be  but  of  short  duration, 
diat  he  would  not  fail  to  follow  me  and  make  early  hMiosrable 
tores  for  onr  union,  a  strange  presentiment  of  evil  intmded  on  my 
1,  and  I  could  not  reaist  the  tears  that  forced  their  way  from  the 
M  of  the  heart's  sorrow.  At  length,  however,  alber  the  intwehange 
ery  vow  that  all  the  romance  and  enthusiasm  of  love  could  suggest, 
■Tied,  and  I  was  borne  far  from  London  and  its  gaieties. 
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My  Joiumey,  fts  may  be  imagined,  was  one  of  melancholy  tnoocUnft* 
I  was  alike  unobsenrant  of  my  fellow-travellen,  of  tbe  beauty  of  the 
country  through  which  we  passed,  and  of  every  incident  which  usually 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  and  breaks  the  monotony  of  « 
day's  journey  in  a  stage-coach ;  and  for  many  days  after  my  return  I 
could  not  shake  off  the  gloom  that  depressed  me.  I  returned  to  my 
ordinary  domestic  pursuits,  but  with  so  little  interest  and  so  ill  a  graoe 
that  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  my  ever  vigilant  and  anxlons  pa<^ 
rent,  who,  after  much  kind  and  affectionate  remonstrance  on  the  Im- 
propriety and  ingratitude  of  filial  disobedience  and  deceit,  extracted 
from  me  the  secret  of  my  passion.  She  listened  to  my  relation  with  a 
kind  of  apathetic  astonishment,  but  recovering  herself,  she  rebuked  me 
not,  but  in  terms  of  most  severe  reproach,  condemned  her  own  impru- 
dence  and  want  of  foresight  in  having  permitted  me  to  visit  the  seduc^ 
tive  scenes  of  the  metropolis  under  other  than  a  mother's  guidance. 
She  represented  to  me  in  all  their  enormity  the  base  designs  and 
schemes  of  villainy  that  were  daily  practised  to  work  the  ruin  of  the 
artless  and  unsuspecting— the  specious  and  false  appearances  that  were 
assumed  by  the  profligate  to  impose  on  the  innocent  and  credulous. 
She  described  the  misery  and  heartfelt  remorse  of  the  unhappy  victims 
of  these  seductive  arts,  and  implored  me  in  the  most  affectionate  terms 
to  endeavour  to  conquer  a  feeling  that,  thus  prematurely  begotten, 
could  lead  to  no  happy  result.  I  promised  obedience  to  her  suggestions, 
but  vain,  alas,  were  all  my  efforts — ^the  one  image  was  too  deeply  en** 
graven  on  my  heart  to  be  so  readily  efihced— absence  served  only  to 
strengthen  the  passion — and  although,  in  the  presence  of  my  mother, 
and  the  limited  circle  of  our  friends  I  assumed  a  gaiety  of  demeanour 
foreign  to  my  heart,  in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber  I  gave  the  ftill  tide 
of  tears  to  hopes  disappointed  and  happiness  blighted. 

One  delightful  summer  evening,  as  I  sat  at  the  window  of  my  cham* 
ber,  enjoying  the  cool  and  refreshing  atmosphere  around  me — contem- 
plating the  beauty  and  stillness  of  the  scene— my  thoughts  ever 
reverting  to  the  one  dear  olgect  that  too  often  and  too  fktally  for  my 
peace  engrossed  them— my  attention  was  arrested  by  an  unusual  rust- 
ling of  the  shrubs  immediaitely  beneath  me,  and  I  heard  my  name  pro- 
nounced in  a  low  and  indistinct  whisper.  I  looked  iVom  my  casement^ 
but  perceiving  no  one,  1  blamed  myself  for  thus  yielding  to  the  force  of 
what  I  deemed  a  weak  and  diseased  imagination.  I  determined  to  free 
myself  from  so  pernicious  a  coiitroul,  and  was  about  to  descend  to  join 
my  mother  in  the  parlour,  when,  in  the  act  of  closing  the  window,  I 
again  heard  my  name  uttered  in  a  louder  and  more  distinct  tone. 
Again  I  looked  frt>m  the  caseinent— all  doubt  was  now  at  an  end— the 
being  who  had  been  the  subject  of  my  meditations  stood  before  me» 
Surprized  and  confused  at  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  it 
was  some  time  ere  I  could  recollect  myself  to  speak  to  him  on  the  im- 
prudence of  so  clandestine  a  visit.  He  addressed  me  in  his  usual 
strain  of  ardent  and  eloquent  affection— assuring  me  that  his  absenee 
had  been  occasioned  by  imavoidable  causes  which  he  would  at  a  fatten 
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plaiu,  but  nhicb  no  wooer  removed,  tliaD  be  had  flown  on  tbe 
of  impatience  to  claim  my  band.  I  warned  him  of  the  mlc  b« 
ditcorery-'and  of  tbe  death  blow  wbicb  mich  dlBcovery  muat 
I  uoj  hope  we  might  have  uf  my  motber'i  aneat  to  our  tmioo — 
lOre,  I  told  him  that  all  intercoune  had  been  forbidden,  and 
iherefore  cease,  BDd  adrieed  him  to  leave  me  and  forget  me. 
aly  increased  tbe  ardour  of  bis  protealatioiu — before  theinSaence 
ch  all  my  prudent  remlves  vanished,  and  1  consented,  on  his  en- 
,  to  meet  him  on  the  following  night  at  the  entrance  of  tbe 
lery  when  tbe  famil;  shonld  have  retired  to  rest— in  order,  as  he 
■ed  it,  that  we  might  confer  more  freely  and  uninterruptedly  ere 
led  for  ever.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  I  was  silent  and  re- 
,  which  I  excused  under  the  plea  of  slight  indisposition.  Hy 
r  appeared  not  to  doubt  the  cause  asaigned,  but  as  we  were  about 
irate  for  the  niglit,  and  she  imprinted  on  my  cheek  the  usual 
mate  kiss  that  accompanied  her  maternal  ^oculation  that  God 

biess  me,  a  strange  presentiment  of  evil  appeared  to  take  pos- 
i  of  her  mind.  She  lingered  as  it  were  in  fond  and  aO^tlonate 
n  mei  as  if  sbe  were  taking  the  last  mournful  Hght  of  all  tbal  was 
3  ber  on  eartb — twice  did  she  move  towards  the  door,  and  each 
eturn  to  invoke  tbe  bles^ng  of  heaven  un  me.  As  length  she 
1,  and  I  prepared  for  the  interview  with  my  lover,  nnder  aU  the 
ed  virtuous  resolves  tbat  my  dear  mother's  aStelionate  conduct 
seasioned. 

iry  Stanhope  was  already  waiting  my  arrival.  On  seeing  me  be 
led  towards  me,  and  in  the  most  endearing  terms  addressed  me 

hopelessness  of  his  love.  I  soon  discovered  that,  which  pru- 
would  have  suggested,  viz.  that  be  intended  not  we  should  part ; 
took  advant^e  of  the  opportunity  given,  and  by  the  most  per- 
e  arguments  entreated  me  to  fly  with  him  to  some  distant  spot, 
Lo  be  united  to  him  for  ever.  He  deprecated  my  mother's  inter- 
s  as  cruel  and  unnatural — he  vowed  unabated  love,  and  unaLter- 
Idelity — failing  not  artfully  to  impress  on  my  mind,  that  my 
t's  resentment  towards  one  whom  she  so  ibndly  and  so  devotedly 
could  not  be  lasting,  and  that  we  should  return  and  receive  her 
eness — when  all  would  be  well,  and  past  recollections  sweeten 
it  joya.  His  words  prevailed ;  a  silent,  bat  too  powerful  autil- 
ileaded  for  bim  in  my  bosom.  I  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and 
■1  myself  to  be  led  to  the  carriage  which  he  had  provided  for  our 
We.  were  borne  with  all  the  speed  of  which  four  hones  were 
le  towards  London,  and  on  the  following  morning  I  again  found 
r  in  the  gay  metropolis— and  in  a  handsome  suite  of  apartments, 
,  as  I  afterwards  found,  had  been  especially  provided  for  my  use. 
poor  mother — how  can  I  And  language  to  relate  her  doom — the 
ivhich  deprived  ber  of  existence  was  struck  by  me,  whom  in 
y  she  had  watched  over  with  all  a  mother's  care,  with  all  a 
r's  love— whom  she  saw  expand  into  the  bloom  of  life  with  all  a 
;'s  pride,  and  ia  whom  all  her  hopes,  her  wishes  and  afibctions  on 
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earth  were  entered  $  whose  welfare  was  her  constant  solicitude,  and  for 
whose  happiness  she  daily  offered  her  payers  to  the  throne  of  mercy, 
in  all  the  grateful  feeling  of  her  heart. — From  the  moment  she  heard 
of  my  flight  she  became  another  being ;  the  shock  was  so  sudden  and 
afflicting  that  reason  fled— the  pleasing  smile  with  which  she  was  wont 
to  receive  her  friends  had  dispersed  for  ever,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
maniac's  senaeless  and  agonizing  laugh.  Slowly,  but  surely,  she  sank 
to  the  silent  tomb,  and,  as  in  the  awful  hour  of  dissolution,  occasionally 
returning  reason  for  a  moment  lit  up  the  chambers  of  the  brain  with 
an  expiring  ray,  she  would  breathe  the  name  of  the  g^lty  one  whose 
wrongs  had  shortened  her  earthly  career,  and  hurried  her  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave — but  for  whose  crimes  she  nevertheless  pronounced  and 
prayed  forgiveness.  The  wretched  object  of  her  grief  was  not  near  to 
receive  her  dying  pardon — other  hands  than  mine  closed  the  eye  which 
settled  in  the  cold  unmeaning  stare  of  death.  On  the  care  of  strangers 
devolved  the  last  sad  offices  which  it  should  have  been  mine  to  fulfil. 

G.  T.  F. 

(To  he  ctmtinued). 
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By  PILLETT  SMITH. 


^  Come  hither,  Lisette,"  said  the  beautiftil  Marian  De  Morville,  as 
she  drew  her  slender  fingers  through  her  raven  ringlets,  which  she  had 
unbound — *'  do  now  come  here,  and  arrange  these  truant  tresses ;  I 
declare  they  perplex  me  more  than  enough :  for  this  last  hour  I  have 
done  nothing  but  twist  them  and  tvnst  them  again,  until  nothing  short 
of  your  famed  skill  can  ever  make  them  fit  to  behold.  There  now, 
podtiveiy  that's  better,"  as  her  maid  had  relieved  her  of  her  self-set 
task.  *'  I  do  believe  you  deal  in  magic,  for  you  have  soon  converted 
that  which  I  had  made  rough  as  an  untamed  colt,  into  a  head  of  hair." 
"  That  few  can  surpass,  or  even  rival,"  said  Lisette.  <^  Oh,  you  little 
flatterer;  that  one  speech  might  have  made  the  fortune  of  an  aspiring 
youth  in  this  land  of  coldness  and  reserve ;  for  I  can  assure  you,  my 
Lisette,  that  compliments  are  not  half  so  plentiful  here  as  in  sweet  Italy; 
No— I  don't  think  I  have  had  one  pretty  saying  bestowed  upon  me 
since  we  have  arrived."     "And,  yet,"   said  Lisette,   "could  pretty 


Mflagi  bmUu  hmq'*  fortnnea,  I  know  mm  la  tbi*  home  who  would  not 
look  to  meUnebol)'."  "  lodeed— and  pray  who  U  that?"  "  Nfty, 
nay,  my  lady,  'li(  not  foil  to  tell  love  lalei ;  but  they  do  say,  Mnater 
Walter,  ysor  blhefe  yooDg  Mcretai;  ^In  and  soba  and  betraya  all 
tlw  tfeelinga  of  a  Butbriiig  suitor."  "  Paot  fellow,*'  Hald  Uarian, 
cvlDciDK  moK  interest  than  she  vonld  have  vUhed  to  have  been 
noticed.  "  I  have  observed  his  sadness,  but  did  not  thinli  it  proceeded 
from  his  love.  Bat  who  then  is  the  cruel  Ihir  i  some  one,  I  hope,  who 
JB  well  worthy  of  him."  Oh,  my  lady,  I  know  not,  but  'tis  said  be 
places  bis  a&bctione  too  bigb ;  and  they  think  he  would  increase  hi* 
taapplDess  did  he  look  amongst  his  own  rank  for  a  fitting  mate,  and  not 
ttaink  so  much  of  one  so  ihr  above  him.  There,  my  lady,  do  raise  yoor 
eyes  ^m  off  the  ground,  and  bestow  ons  glance  on  the  reflection  of 
your  lovely  self,  for  my  duty  is  now  done,  and  I  declare,  for  the  last  ten 
minutes  you  have  done  nothing  but  count  the  flovers  on  yoor  foot- 
stool." "That  will  do,  Ijsette,  that  will  do,  you  may  retire,  now,',' 
said  Harian,  without  even  noticing  her  dreaa,  "  should  you  meet  my 
fother,  tell  him  I  am  ready  to  receive  him,  Give  me  my  book,  there ; 
I  will  ring  when  1  require  your  attendaace ;"  and  leaning  back  in  bar 
cbtUr,  ebe  closed  her  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  gave  herself  up  to  thought. 
"  It  muBt  be  then  as  I  have  seen  ;  'twas  no  idle  fancy — he  has  observed 
me  with  interest,  and  that  interest  has  ripened  Into  love.  Love,  did  I 
say?  yes,  and  it  most  be  strong,  indeed,  that  could  not  conceal  itself 
from  the  observaUon  of  the  menials.  And  little,  very  little,  know  they 
of  this  heart,  if  they  think  lach  tenderness  and  attention  can  pass  it 
without  notice.  Ob,  bow  much  do  some  pine  for  power  and  notutity  i 
and  yet,  what  would  not  I  give  to  be  but  the  poor  simple  country  maid, 
that  has  nought,  save  her  virtues,  for  her  portion,  and  is  at  liberty  to 
bestow  her  hand  where  she  has  previously  given  her  heart— but  I  must 
not  dwell  upon  it,  but  must  banish  the  sweet  thought  for  ever  from  my 
mind.  Hy  fkther ;  oh,  no,  no,  'twould  madden  him.  Once  have  I 
seen  him  enraged ;  and  I  would  not  for  worlds  he  should  even  guess- 
He  is  here ;  let  me  dry  these  telUlale  eyes  j"  then  hastily  wiping  the 
team  which  had  been  coursing  down  her  lovely  cheeks,  she  sprung,  to 
the  door  to  admit  the  person  whose  knocking  had  interrupted  her.  It 
was  not  her  father  as  she  had  expected,  but  it  was  Walter,  the  secretary, 
the  same  whom  we  introduced  to  our  readers  at  the  Crows,  who  entered 
the  apartment.  There  was  a  shade  of  sadness  on  his  noble  brow,  and 
it  could  be  plainly  seen  that  be  was  moved  by  something  of  a  stem 
fesolve.  "  Lady,"  he  commenced,  solemnly,  after  bs  had  stood  some 
time  ga^ng  on  her  beauteous  form,  "  pardon  for  my  Intrusion  is  my 
flrst  prayer.  I  feel,  that  to  yoo  I  am  but  as  a  withered  leaf  which 
chance  has  blown  across  your  path.  I  am  less  than  nothing,  and  yet 
eonld  not  I  take  my  departure  hence  till  1  had  seen  you."  "  Yonr 
d^MUture,"  muttered  Marian.  "  Even  so.  Yon  have  been  kind  lo 
me,  very  kind ;  and  how  have  I  re^yed  your  klnduess  ?" 

"  You  have  ever  to  me,  Walter,"  she  answered,  "  behaved  becoming. 
-Of  wbatthen  do  you  accuse  yourself.    Have  you  suffered  wrong  ]  nam; 
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it,  and  b^eire  nwi  it  shftll  be  removed.  Yon  are  uahBppy"  tte 
conUnued)  after  a  momeat'g  pause;  '^truti  the  fleeret  eaoee  of  yoor 
sorrows  to  our  good  vicar>  he  will  sympathize  with  you  and  relieve 
your  mind." 

He  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  weak* 
ness,  he  stept  to  where  she  stood,  and  taking  her  delicate  harnl  in  hia: 
**  I  hav^  been  w^ong,"  he  said,  "  but  in  all  the  error  of  my  thoughts 
not  one  was  ever  meant  to  injure  thee*  And  yet,  'twas  not  wrong.  I 
have  worshipped  that  form  as  the  Peruvian  kneels  to  the  sun.  You 
were  to  me  the  star  that  ever  shone  to  guide  me  in  my  path.  I  have 
loved  you,  Marian — man  can  never  know  how  dearly,  passionately,  I 
have  loved  yon*  I  have  striven  with  it  until  my  mind  is  almost  gone, 
and  still  that  feetlng  yet  remains  in  all  its  pristine  force.  I  would  have 
saerifloed  wealth,  happiness,  honor,  for  that  which  I  came  here  to  seek> 
hvt  thy  lovely  fbce  has  wrested  from  me  that  wish,  and  left  me  a  lonely 
miserable  being.  I  would  not  have  thee  weep— no — 'tis  not  well.  Yon 
must  still  be  gay ;  'tis  for  me  alone  to  grieve,  and  pray  that  yoa  may 
be  always  happy.  Farewell !  I  go,  fearfu]  that  my  longer  stay  may 
endanger  the  happiness  of  her  I  prize  above^  the  world.  One  thing 
more  will  I  tell  you,  ere  I  am  lost  to  you  for  ever*  I  am  not  what  I 
have  appeared ;  circumstances  have  compelled  me  to  be  a  nameless 
stranger.  I  have  laboured  that  I  might  be  known  as  I  ought,  but  that 
hope  ia  gone.  To  render  me  worthy  of  thee,  Marian,  I  must  ii^ure 
thee ;  and  though  the  sacrifice  which  I  make  is  great,  'twere  mtich 
better  that  I  sufi^er  even  death,  than  one  shade  of  unhappiness  should 
shadow  thy  path." 

**  Oh,  do  not  go,  dear  Walter,"  she  replied,  giving  way  to  the  full 
torrent  of  her  feelings,  ''  do  not  go ;  think  not  that  your  love  has  been 
unfelt  and  unrequited.  I  had  been  more  than  ungrateful  had  I  not 
accepted  it ;  yes,  and  returned  it  as  fervently."  "  Returned  it,"  he 
cried.  "  Oh,  thanks  i  blessings  on  you,  fbr  that  word ;  J  have  not  then 
sighed  in  vain :"  but  relapsing  into  his  previous  melancholy  mood,  iVom 
which  these  words  had  for  a  moment  roused  him,  "  even  this  may  not 
alter  my  resolve ;  thy  father,  lady,  is  proud  of  his  title  and  his  blood : 
the  ehildren  of  his  house  mate  not  save  with  their  equals."  Marian 
sighed  deeply,  as  she  thought  on  the  truth  of  his  remark.  Making  an 
effort  to  recover  her  composure,  she  said,  '^  If  'tis  ordained  we  never 
are  united,  our  minds,  Walter,  man  cannot  sever.  You  will,  perhaps, 
hasten  to  some  foreign  clime;  and  then,  amidst  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
forget  your  Marian."  A  smile  of  incredulity  passed  over  his  handsome 
countenance.  '^  However,"  she  continued,  *^  take  this  portrait,"  and 
she  drew  a  small  miniature  from  out  her  bosom ;  <Mt  has  been  thought 
like  nie :  'twill,  however,  perhaps  serve  when  far  away  to  bring  to  your 
remembrance  the  form  of  her,  who  fOT  thee  will  die  unwedded."  He 
seized  it  wildly,  and  printed  a  hundred  kisses  on  the  senseless  ivory ; 
when  he  spoke.  "  This  Is,  indeed,  kind ;  next  to  my  heart  will  1  for 
ever  wear  the  precious  gift.  Shoald  I  be  in  wretchedness  and  woe,"  he 
continued,  as  he  gazed  intently  on  it,  ^tfais  will  cheer  my  drooping 


la.  Should  I,  tbongh  'tin  scarcely  postible,  ere  live  aurrounded 
»plendonr,  the  sight  of  this  will  remind  me  of  this  day,  of  your 
new,  aod  my  owd  nnworthinesB.  Farewell!"  and  clasping  herto 
tosom,  he  presced  ooe  burning  kit»  on  her  ruby  lips.  In  an  instant 
eceding  footsteps  were  beard  in  the  vanlted  gallery  that  led  to  the 

hen  Waller  Ant  aongbt  the  Manor  Houae,  the  reader  will  reioember 
as  in  tbe  bloom  of  Rummer,  months  had  since  passed  away,  and 
ry  winter  had  assamed  his  reign  and  spread  his  snowy  mantle  o  er 
icene.  The  shades  of  a  winter's  evening  were  closing  fast  around, 
D  a  stranger,  whose  drees  was  decidedly  foreign,  entered,  with  an 
eady  and  tired  step,  the  kitchen  of  the  Crows  i  tio  appearance  of 
'nee,  was  that  of  one  who  bad  seen  and  withstood  the  rough  assaults 
irtune  :  nor  was  he  without  some  marks  of  her  desolating  power. 
Mp  gloom  had  settled  on  his  brow,  end  an  air  of  carelessness  pre- 
id  bis  countenance,  which  even  in  bis  youngest,  happiest  days  had 
I  far  from  prepossessing.  Throwing  himself  into  the  seat  next  to 
,  in  a  harried  and  broken  voice,  he  called  for  a  drttughl  of  the 
ageet  brandy,  which  having  heartily  swallowed,  he  again  aroae,  and 
r  asking  some  questions  of  old  Tunbell,  he  muffled  bis  dark  cloak 
ely  round  him,  and  in  spite  of  the  weariness  under  which  he  was  - 
lently  labouring,  be  once  more  departed  on  his  way. 
iter  having  taken  leave  of  Marian,  as  we  have  seen,  Walter  repaired 
lie  house  of  his  first  friend,  the  smith ;  to  him  be  communicated  bis 
ntiou  of  leaving  tbe  connlry,  and  the  cause  that  gave  rise  to  bis 
irmlnation.  It  was  not  without  a  (ear  that  the  old  man  could 
iqnish  the  idea  of  seeing  him  in  the  possession  of  the  estates  and 
I  of  De  Horvllle,  which  he  had  ascerlained  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
I.  It  appeared  that  the  last  baron  was  the  tkther  of  two  sons,  one 
7  than  him  who  now  held  tbe  title;  but  that  the  eldest,  a  short  time 
rious  to  tbe  death  of  bis  &ther,  for  some  crime  committed  against 
state,  was  banished  for  a  certain  period.  In  consequence,  however, 
be  great  interest  which  he  possessed  at  court,  the  sentence  was 
igated  into  a  heavy  &ne,  and  an  order  that  for  his  life  he  should 
aln  t^m  using  the  title  or  name.  For  years  he  lived  secluded  in 
ueighbourbood,  under  the  assumed  appellation  of  L'Haville.  He 
las  that  had  been  married  to  the  mother  of  Walter ;  (for  be  con- 
ed to  tbe  smith  that  be  was  tbe  son  :  but  fearing  some  ill  might 
ill  him,  he  had  kept  it  a  secret) ;  as  the  estates  were  not  forfeited, 
r  of  course  descended  to  the  next  heir.    Of  the  elder  brother  uotbing 

known ;  It  was  rumoured,  that  In  order  to  rescue  the  property,  the 
sent  baron  bad  caused  his  destruction. 

I  have  been  thinking,  my  boy,"  said  Ben,  after  tbey  bad  been 
le  time  together,  "  I  have  been  thinking  that  all  will  not  be  so  well 
he  Manor  House,  to-night,  and  I'll  tell  yon  why.  You  heaid  of 
t  strange  fellow  at  the  Crows ;  he  inquired  much  about  the  family 
1  tbe  road  to  tbe  house.  Tis  a  clear  night,  an  ye  mind  not  a  cool 
eze,  we  will  take  a  cast  round  there  i  who  knows,  we. may  yet.  find 
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things  turn  op  as  we  could  wish :  and  just  by  the  way  of  keeping  the 
blood  from  freezing  in  my  old  veins,  I'll  sling  my  sledge  over  my  arm, 
just  for  exercise  like  ^"  equipping  himself  accordingly,  they  left  the 
smithy.  They  had  scarcely  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Manor  House, 
when  Frog,  striking  his  companion  on  the  arm,  ''Your  eyes  are 
younger  than  mine,  yet  even  I  think  that  I  can  see  something  strange 
about  the  window  of  the  sleeping-room  of  the  baron."  "  Yes,"  said 
Walter,  ''I  see  it  distinctly;  it  is  as  though  a  dark  figure  was  en- 
deavouring to  undo  the  fasteningps.  By  heavens  he  has  accomplished 
his  purpose ;  hasten  &ther  to  give  the  alarm."  Quickly  gaining  the 
spot  imder  the  window,  they  found  a  ladder  had  been  raised  against  the 
house.  With  the  speed  of  thought,  Walter  had  reached  the  window, 
and  soon  disappeared  into  the  apartment.  A  short  scuffle  was  heard 
by  the  smith,  (whose  ag^  prevented  him  from  following  his  companion 
80  swiftly),  then  a  heavy  fall,  and  almost  immediately  the  dark  figure 
again  appeared  at  the  window ;  springing  on  to  the  ladder,  he  soon 
gietined  the  earth :  his  prog^ress  here  wns  arrested  by  the  smith ;  drawing 
a  pistol  from  his  belt,  he  discharged  it  full  at  him ;  fortunately  he 
missed  his  aim,  and  the  next  moment  saw  him  lifeless  at  the  foot  of 
Ben,  levelled  by  a  blow  of  his  trusty  hammer.  Hastening  up  the 
ladder,  fearing  some  ill  had  happened  to  his  young  relative,  he  had  the 
satis&ction  to  find  him  safe,  and  supporting  the  head  of  the  baron, 
from  whom  life's  tide  was  ebbing  fast.  ''  Thanks,  thanks,  muttered  the 
dying  man ;  your  kindness  is  too  late :  the  villain  struck  too  deeply. 
Casting  his  eyes  on  the  form  of  Walter,  he  raised  himself  by  great 
exertion,  pointing  to  a  cabinet  which  stood  on  the  table  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed :  *'  I  have  been  to  thee,"  he  said,  "  a  bitter  foe.  I  know  thy 
birth,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  wrong  you've  sufftered.  You 
cannot  forgive  me,  therefore  I  do  not  ask  your  forg^iveness.    In  that 

cabinet Oh,  my  child !  my  poor  child !"  then  falling  heavily  in 

their  arms,  he  was  no  more. 

But  little  remains  to  be  told ;  in  the  cabinet  were  found  the  papers 
which  deprived  Walter  of  his  rights.  From  these  also,  it  appeared,  that 
his  ikther  had  been  murdered  by  the  command  of  his  younger  brother ; 
and  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  assassin  killed  by  the  smith  was 
recognized  to  be  the  favored  servant  of  the  late  baron,  (who  had  for 
years  left  the  country),  no  doubt  remained  that  he  had  been  the  person 
employed  to  commit  the  deed ;  but  the  cause  of  his  return,  and  for 
what  he  had  destroyed  his  former  patron  did  not  transpire. 

Walter  De  Morville  bestowed  his  hand  on  his  gentle  coz. ;  their 
sorrows  found  a  happy  end,  and  Benny  Frog  had  the  pleasure  of 
nursing  their  smiling  babes. 


VOL.  I. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  PANTOMIME. 

Bi  HARCaAVG  JENNINGS. 

I  and  Christmai  ue  convertible,  or  Tather,  reciprocal  terms. 
One  loses  half  Its  grace  without  Ibe  other.  Not  more  uDseasonable  would 
Panlomime  be,  any  time  out  of  Christmai,  ibao  Christmiu — Christmat 
itself — without  Pautomime.  Pantomime  in  summer ! — tke  idea  b  tidicn- 
lous.  Its  very  birth-place  must  have  beeo  id  some  frigid  latitude, 
-where  the  people  were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  thumps,  bumps, 
and  tumbles  lo  keep  themselves  warm.  It  flourishes  in  snow,  ice  and 
winter  winds,  grey  skies  and  fiery  hearths,  blue  noses  and  crimson  lingers. 
It  despises  any  less  arbitrary  dominion,  than  that  of  "  cold  Winter  with 
his  icy  beard  ;"  the  severity  of  whose  rule  effects  something,  which  is 
not  always  done,  eren  under  more  endurtngly  despotic  goiemroents, — 
it  obliges  its  subjects  to  beitir  Ihemtelva,  His  cold  sceptre,  gemmed 
with  icicles,  is  held  before  their  eyes,  till  the  tears  freeze,  as  they  spring 
from  their  sources ;  jealous  of  his  power,  he,  now  and  then,  giies  a 
friendly  nip  to  the  noaea,  toes,  and  digits,  in  order  to  put  one  in  mind,  of 
the  lord  and  master  who  kings  it  oter  them.  Conscious  that  his  power 
is  only  pro  tern,  he,  therefore,  cruelly  drieet  it  to  extremiiia ;  freezes 
Dur  WHiers  to  make. them  hard;  ^blews  olf  our  hats,  and  damages  our 
voofs,  that  he  may  give  the  liatlers  and  slatera  an  opportunity  of  repladng 
th»  tileii  shortens  the  days,  and  abridges  the  sun's  jourtiey,  not  only 
that  he  may  run  all  the  less  chance  of  being  prosecuted  for  libel  by 

"  Making  reJUcliotu," 
but,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  well-known  Hue 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  by-four ;" 
tempts  little  boys  to  slide  upon  the  pavements,  that  passengers  may  get 
a  drop  toomveh;  freeaes  our  water  pipes,  to  cutoff  themppliet;  lets 
loose  the  giisly  boreas,  like  a  doughty  prize-fighter,  to  insult  all  he 
meets  by  giving  them  a  bUno  in  the  faet;  snowa  up  our  roads,  and  cuts 
off  all  epistolary  communication  with  the  provinces,  merely  to  make  a 
trial  of  the  liUnt  lyittnti  IVeeiea  policemen  on  their  heals,  to  make 
them  look  liarp,  and  by  frightening  their  comrades,  oblige  (hem  to 
htep  their  aiation;  makes  the  inhabitants  of  barracks,  and  all  other 
military  establiahments 

"  To  put  on  a  compelled  valour," 
and  drive  away  the  enemy,  by  iteping  vp  a  good  firt ;  astonishes  the 
political  circles, by  causing  the  dUtnemberment qf  Twixy;  necessitates 
those  gentlemen  who  have  counting  houses  iii  the  city  and   country 
houses  a  few  miles  from  town,  daily,  after  business, 

"  To  fret  their  hour  upon  the  itage ;" 
creates  auch  a  state  of  public  suspicion,  that  every  body  looks  blue  at 
one  another;  and  does,  in  fine,  a  number  of  other  strange  things,  which 
only  winter  could  do  with  impunity,  and  with  so  good  a  grace.  We 
smile  at  those  things  with  which  we  are  obliged  to  put  up,  and  so  gene- 
rally well  constituted  is  the  season,  that  we  turn  out  mishaps  into 
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With  the  firm  conviction,  that  Pantomime  is  not  co  well  appreciated 
as  it  might  be,  and  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  to 
wield  a  pen  in  its  defence.  As  our  cause  is  so  good,  we  expect  to  work 
wonders,  even  with  so  humble  an  instrument. 

Is  it  not  a  grateful  office,  to  point  out  tbose  merits  which  shrink  from 
the  public  observation.  We  must  rake  for  pearls,  before  we  may  expect 
Co  meet  with  them.  Let  us  look  with  an  attentive  eye,  and  we  shall  find 
that  Pantomimes  contain  the  genius  of  romance,  poetry — a}'e  !  even  and 
philosophy,  **  have  we''  as  Hamlet  says,  <f  the  trick  to  seek.*'  It  is  only 
to  furnish  ourselves  with  spectacles  of  a  particular  construction,  and  we 
shall  see  wonders  in  every  thing ! 

What  is  a  greater  proof  of  the  most  consummate  art,  than  the  mystery 
which  always  envelopes  a  Pantomime?  Mystery  is  the  medium,  seen 
through  which,  things  swell  out  to  giant  dimensions.  What  a  deal  is 
imagined  when  we  have  no  data  to  proceed  upon  I  Wisely  therefore, 
hare  Pantomimes  scarcely  head  or  tail,  beginning  or  end :  to  events  bold, 
striking  and  all  out  of  the  common  way,  and  therefore,  provocative  of 
curiosity,  which  is  really,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  our  attributes,  we 
supply  causes,  details,  and  consequences.  Why  need  the  author  distress 
himself  to  make  things  plain  and .  consistent,  when  he  has  such  super* 
excellent  allies  in  his  audience  1  Half  of  the  representation  is  our  own 
composition,  and  we  may  therefore  go  away,  with  all  the  pride  and  self- 
satisfaction  consequent  upon  such  an  agreeable  conviction.  The  only 
irregularity  is,  that  the  two  parts  are  framed  independently  of  one 
another,  and  that  a  running  commentary  is  coursing  through  every  brain 
in  the  theatre,  unattached  to,  and  perhaps  even  unauthorized  by  the  text. 

A  strange  sympathy  between  the  representation  and  beholders,  the 
reasoning,  yet  unsubstantial  mind,  and  the  substantial  medley,  that 
must  find  its  sense  and  meaning  in  it — matter  and  spiritual  sentience. 
What  a  fine  opening  is  here,  for  a  metaphysical  inquiry  1  '^  S'  blood ! 
there  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it 
out!»* 

What  fascinate  us  so  much,  even  from  our  youth  upward,  as  matters 
of  marvel  ?  There  is  nothing  interesting  in  every  day  occurences,— we 
know  all  about  them.  I'hat  which,  we  are  not  acquainted  with,  stirs  up 
our  curiosity,  our  natural  love  of  something  new  and^  unusual,  and  we 

"  Prick  the  sides  of  our  intent,*' 
most  ardent  in  the  pursuit.  Our  mind  stauds  in  need  of  a  spur,  qow 
and  then ;  something  that  will  rouse  it  out  of  its  lethargy,  and  force  us 
out  of  our  usual  jog-trot  way.  Our  machine,  urged  by  the  impetus, 
sets  again  more  lively  to  work,  and  so  continues  till  the  new  object 
becomes  old,  or,  in  other  words,  the  added  power  expands  itself,  and 
resigns  that  on  which  it  was  exercised  to  its  pristine  laziness.  But  new 
pushes  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  our  mind  is  kept  in  tolerable, 
motion  :  that  motion,  yiss!  that  perpetual  motion  is  the  health  of  the 
spirit ;  for  without  it,  we  should  stagnate,  glide  back  instead  of  go  forward 
and  become  dead  to  all  good  porposes. 

Where  can  the  taste  of  mankind,  for  the  wonderful,  be  so  fully  satis- 
fied as  in  a  Pantomime  ?  There  all  is  wonderful, — from  the  colossal 
abode  of  Sulphurio,  the  Fire  Fiend,  to  the  singular  way  in  which  clown 
and  pantaloon,  are  able  to  bear  so  many  slaps  in  the  face ;  .and  bear 
them,  too,  with  so  good  a  grace  1  There  is  no  ill  nature  in  the  composi- 
tion of  these  motley  vagabonds ;  they  revenge  themselves,  indeed,  upon, 
one  another  in  so  awkward  a  vray,  that  their  ill  intentions  are  sure  to 
recoil  upon  their  own  heads.  The  most  upright  creatures  in  the  world — 
they  balance  their  accounts  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  have  by 
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heatt  >U  those  little  oiceties  of  the  giM  pro  quo  catechism,  that  m  miitj 
ofusare  apt  to  forget.  If  cIowd  receives  a  alan  of  the  ^e,  be  pays,  him 
■elf  imtanter,  by  knocking  donn  the  offerer  of  the  insult.  If  panUloon 
in  turning  a  corner,  bj  accident  lumbles  against  his  brother  motley,  and 
is  stTUcIc  down  by  the  collision,  he  bean  no  ill  blood,  but  lays  his  hand 
to  the  legof  his  fellow,  and  pulU  him  down  after  him,  with  the  amiable  de- 
sire of  miMng  all  itrait  betieeeit  thtm.  Clown  is  not  offended  at  the  bind 
solicitude  of  pantaloon,  as  some  of  duller-brained  beings  might  possibly 
be  \ — not  he  t — he  throws  a  summerset,  springs  to  his  feet,  gives  a  horse- 
laugh which  would  frighten  the  best  behaved  animal  in  Christendom, 
to  show  that  he  thinks  nothing  of  the  affair — he  takes  a  prodigious  leap, 
that  seats  him  comfortable  on  pantaloon's  shoulders,  and  whirling  over 
with  his  adopted  hobby,  tumbles  into  a  baker's  trock,  which  is  just 
entering.  The  vivacity  of  these  gentlemen  is  as  truly  surprising  as  tneir 
gurpusing  honesty.  Other  folks  would  limp  off  after  such  an  untoward 
accident,  or  seek  the  nearest  doctor  to  ascertain  if  all  their  bones  were 
mund.  On  the  contrary,  these  ever-merry  aad  never-daunted  rogoes, 
take  the  matter  with  the  greatest  possible  langfroid:  tripping  up  the 
baker,  whitening  him  with  his  own  flour,  and  making  him  revolve 
like  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  with  his  own  rolU,  they  both  set  to  work  to 
empty  his  baskets,  and  fling  the  loaves  in  each  ollier's  faces,  laying  flat  a 
brace  of  noses  in  the  doughty  operation.  Ihe  ablest  commentators  on 
^hakspea^e  they  are,  especially  when  engaged  in  the  last  mentioned 
labour,  snpremely  qualified  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  immor- 
tal bard'ii 

"  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  brtU^d  r" 
The  research  of  these  writers  is  surprising.  Nothing  can  stop  them  in 
their  ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge.  All  idle  and  old  womanish  bar- 
riers— inch  as  politeness,  good  breeding,  consideration  for  the  feelings 
and  convenience  of  others,  die.  Sec.  &c. — fell  before  them ;  doois,  win- 
dows, the  most  impossible  things,  present  no  obstacles  to  their  very 
laudable  impetuosity.  Nothing  can  be  hidden  from  them:  their  thirst 
for  novelty  is  insatiable.  Their  search  extends  to  all  possible  and  im- 
possible places.  This  longing  for  information,  sometimes  even  leads 
them  into  something  that  looks  very  like  extravagance.  They  will  search 
for  wisdom  in  a  barrel  of  herrings,  smash  a  barber's  block  to  see  if  there 
is'nt  something  in  it,  and  dust  his  perrinig  of  the  powder,  if  it's  fot  no- 
thing but  to  get  a  little  out  of  him.  We  can  excuse  the  inconsistencies 
to  which  this  ebullition  of  their  ''  noble  rage**  gives  rise.  The  'greatness 
of  their  end  sanctifies  the  mistakes  that  occur  in  their  pursuit  of  il  ; 
and  Lord  Brougham  himself,  could  gain  some  assistance  from  their 
vagaries,  tovrards  the  practical  developement  of  his  theories  for  making 
knowledge  chtap  as  well  as  common. 

Anntlier  amiable  tiait  in  the  character  of  clown  and  pantaToon  is  their 
good  fellowship.  Under  all  circumstances,  they  pull  together.  "Though 
they  baste  one  another— a  proof,  merely,  as  in  anirish  scrimmage,  of 
their  partiality  for  each  other — they  allow  no  one  else 

"  To  step  between  them  and  their  fighting  souls." 
like  Beatrice  and  Benedick,  Ihey  wage  a  merry  way  vrjth  one  another, 
and  all  the  world ;  and  another  proof  of  their  popularity,  as  well  as  exten- 
sive acquaintance,  is  that  their  droll  appearance  enclles  do  wonder  in 
the  sireeti.    As 

"  Charter 'd  Libertines," 
they  have  full  liberty  of  pranking  it  as  upToariously  in  Regent  Street, 
as  any  other  less  populous  and  respectable  situation.     No  one  stops  to 
look  at  them,   though  they  stop  to  look  at  (how  very  kind  of  ihem !) 
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»nd  play  a  trick  upon  every  body.  Their  vagaries  ought,  really,  to  be 
taken  notice  of  by  the  police.  Though  anousiog,  theyjare  none  the  less 
public  nuisances.  No  gentleman  can  carry  an  umbrella  without  an 
uncivil  interference;  trade  is  at  a  stand  still,  because  they  are  all  alive; 
journeymen,  of  all  crafts,  are  knocked  down,  and  eased  of  their  move- 
ables in  tbe  most  open  and  barefaced  manner.  Well  might  we  cry  of 
these  party-coloured  ill-doers, 

"  Oh,  shame  I  where  is  thy  blush  V* 
Redress  is  out  of  the  question :  a  shopman  aims  at  them  with  the  broom 
that  sweeps  the  store,  and  smashes — his  own  window.  They  slip 
through  the  fingers  of  policemen,  constables,  and  watchmen,  like  uu- 
skinned  eels;  every  cranny  is  a  refuge ;  they  bolt  through  doors,  dart, 
through  glass,  climb  walls,  and  slip  down  chimnies,  with  a  celerity  that 
sets  pursuit  at  defiance.  Catching  them  is  out  of  the  question,  over  and 
over  again !  they  are  spirits — shadows — delusions, 

"  Knocks — et  preterea  nihil  !*' 
they  are  here  and  every  where — phantasmagoria — Jacks  oMantern — 
Wills  o'  the  Wisp — personifications  of  Shakspeare's — 

**  Shall  I  strike  at  them  with  ray  partizan? 

Do ; — if  they  will  not  stand. 

They  *re  here  I 

They're  here!!  * 

They  're  gone !  I ! " 
He,  certainly,  had  them  in  view  when  he  penned  the  first  scene  of 
Hamlet,  and  put  the  **  prophetic  greeting''  in  the  mouths  of  Horatio, 
Bernardo,  and  Marcellus.  How  favoured  the  '<  motley  rogues,  the  mi- 
serable varlets "  are  by  their  presiding  genius.  We,  ordinary  folks, 
might  look  in  vain  for  years  for  such  timely  assistance  1 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  art  in  a  pantomime,  than  the  con- 
trast which  reigns  from  beginning  to  end.  How  different  are  their 
beginnings  and  endings  1  how  dissimilar  the  first  and  last  character- 
istics of  those  who  figure  in  them!  Contrast  is  the  soul  of  interest;  and, 
in  this  instance,  the  compilers  of  pantomimes  proceed  upon  the  self- 
same principles  that  actuate  the  most  acute  and  talented  writer  of 
tradegies.  There  is  another  point  of  resemblance ;  for  they  despise  the , 
unities  as  much  as  Shakspeare  himself.  The  opening  is  grand,  great, 
bold,  and  mysterious; — magnificence,  all  in  the  clouds — events,  striking, 
very  unusual — calculated  to  chain  to  itself  the  imagination,  and,  by  a 
few  masterly  touches,  tempt  us  on  to  fit  out  a  colossal  picture.  What 
singular  beings !  what  astonishing  places  1  what  immortal  and  myste- 
rious intelligences  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  opening  story  of  a  panto- 
mime !  Still,  there  is  a  dash  of  humour  that  runs  through  all,  and  gives 
us  a  smile  upon  the  hideous  and  titanean  features  of  a  goblin,  a  prac- 
tical joke  in  the  most  unpleasant  situations,  a  mal  orpropos  in  a  palace 
that  offends  all  our  pre-conceived  notions^  of  such  places,  and  a  strange 
twang  of  good  hun:our,  and,  even,  jocularity  in  the  most  perverse  and 
evil  minded  enchanter,  that  renders  it  difficult  for  us  immediately  to 
reconcile  such  apparent  inconsistencies.  But  there  is  philosophy  in  a 
pantomime;  anOy  depend  upon  it,  there  is  something  underneath,  some 
moral  under  the  fable,  some  sublime  truth  under  the  allegory,  or  some 
rose  beneath  the  leaves,  that  mocks  and  despises  tbe  careless  and  un- 
reflective  eye — all  which  requires  time  and,  sober  conjideration  to  per-  ; 
ceive  and  appreciate; — "  more  than  meets  the  vision.^' 

"There  are  more  things  in  a  Pantomime^  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  physolophy.'' 
What  a  great  deal  even  lies  in  the  bill  of  a  Pantomime!— poetry  in 
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pap«r-^' pride,  pomp,  and  circnmftaDee"  m  rad'asd  hbA  Iritan. 

How  large  and  pompous  the'ilypel  how  promising  of  good  thiirgs 
behind  Ihe  curtain !  A  manager,  like  a  monarch,  is  a  fool  if  he  do  not 
attend  to  his  procUmations.  What  dignity  ia  there  in  the  majestic  notes 
of  admiration  '. !  1  with  which,  as  a  herald  would  aay,  their  broadsides 
are  charged  ; — and,  sometimes  ot«rcharged,  perhaps.  Under  a  shield 
so  richly  blaioned,  tliey  fear  no  enemy.  Tlie  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
dashes,  slars,  and  marks  of  importance,  are  Iheir  weapons;  paper,  red, 
blue,  and  green,  tlieii  armour;  staring  wood-cuts,  giving  a  foretaste  of 
some  of  llie  most  gorgeous  scenes  of  the  representation,  with  which  they 
head  their  modest  bilUii  of  inuifo^ifn,  their  •materiel  of  nar.  as  the 
French  say.  The  magazines  of  the  managers,  are  under  the  gorerument 
of  a  jUncto  of  printers  and  paper  manufacturers: 
What  a  fiind  of  interest  do  we  attach  to 

The  Giant's  Temple,  amone  the  Blue  Mounlaiiwl 

with  the 

Phosphoric  Lake,  and  Kocks  of  Terror!! 

oiihe 

Enchanted  Cavern  ! 

■  with  the 

Gates  of  Bronze,  and  Mystic  Altar ! ! 

or  the 

Cabalistic  Abode  of  theStatue-Sorcerer! 

opening  into 

The  Realm  of  Gloom,  and  Region  of  Despair  I ! 

Zingozarzo,  (the  Enchanter),  Mr. 

The  Genius  of  Gloom,  Mr. The  Genius  of  Despair,  Mr.  ■ 

Sulpho,  Fireblow,  Sparko,  Blueflash,  Slarshool,  Fire-eye,  Brimstonio, 

and  Stitlegrasp,  (Fiends  and  Familiars  of  Zingozarzo),   Messrs. 

, .    The  Great  Red  Dragnn  i  (Zingoiawo's  Fiery  Steed,)  Mr. . 

Demons  of  Despair  and  Darkness,  Messrs-  

Imps,  (Bottle,  Water,  Fi^,  and  other  varieties  too  numerous  to  parti- 

cularize);  Spirits  of  Darkness,  Elves,  Blue  Devils,  R«d  Devils, 

Black  Devils,  and  other  Ugly  Things,  by  thirty  Supernumeraries. 

Dark  Clouds,  Thunder  and  lightning.  Whangs  of  the  Gong.  &c.  Sic.  &c. 

by  the  Properly  Man  and  his  Assistants. 

The  Fairy  Isle,  and  Silver  Lake,  by  the  Fullest  Moonliglit !— Stars  in 
the  Blue  Skyl— Silrer  Ripples  on  the  Blue  Water !— Aquatic  Plants 
clinging  to  the  lilue  Rocks ! — Pale  Blue  Mists,  gliding  before  the  Z>(cp 
Blue  Mountains  \  \ 

Etherialida,  (Queen  of  the  Fairy  Isle,  and  FiAry  of  the  Silver  Lyre ;  , 
Enemy  of  Zingozano  and  all  his  People,  both  Visible  and  Invisible), 
Mademoiselle 

Silreria,  Lunaiia,  Skyeria,  Slellaria,  Glitteria,  Vesperia,  Lucenlia, 
Daiztaria.  (Attendants  of  Etherialida,  and  Spirits  of  the  Fairy  Isle^ 
Mesdames  and  Mademoiselles 

Sylphs,  Fairies,  Good  Spirits,  Little  Loves,  &c.  &c.  &c.  by  nimfterleu 


Silver  Clouds,— Bine  Clouds,— Silver  Water,— Blue  Watex,— Radi- 
ating Cars, — Pink  Butterflies,  &g.  &g.  Iu.  by  the  Property  Man  and 
his  Dumerous  Deputies. 
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SC£NB  III. 

The  Bronze  Island  !->-Palace  of  King  Highlo,  the  Green-Eyed ! ! 

Highlo,  the  Green-Eyed,  (King  of  the  Bronze  Island),  Mr.  — -^ 

Nighgo,  (his  Son,  Prince  of  the  Bronze  Inland),  Mr.  — r^— 

Slygo,  (the  King's  Jester),  Mr.  —  Striko»(the  King's  Champion),  Mr,— 

Panko,  (the  King's  Cook),  Mr.  —  Shygo,  ( King's  Chamberlain),  Mr.  — • 

Clinko,  (the  Stranger  Knight),  Mr.  - — 
.  Green-Guards,  (versus  BZacA -guards),  Messrs.  -  ■  '         Green  Men, 
(by  the  signs  of  half  a  hundred  public  houses  in  London  and  its  envi-* 
rons). 

The  Great-Green  Dragon-Fly !  (Plague  of  the  Bronze  Island), 

Signor  Hum-drum. 

Other  Plagues;    Green  Horns^  (Attendants  of  the  King  and  Prince  ;) 
Green  Armoured  Knights,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Sighgo-see^  (the  King's  Niece,  Princess  of  the  Bronze  Island,    in  lo?e 

with  Clinko),  Miss 

Greenbamacelena,  (her  Gbuvernante),  Mr.  • 

.  Sighforsigh,  (the  Princess's  Confidante)   Mrs. " 

Female  Attendants  on  the  Princess  of  the  Bronze  Island green . 


young  Women,  not  yet  come  to  years  of  diacretioUf  &c.  &c.  &c. 

A  new  vocabulary  of  Christian  (!)  names,  seems  to  have  been  ran- 
sacked to  furnish  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Pantomimes  with  suitable 
appellations.  How  long,  how  involved,  how  barbarous,  yet,  sometimes, 
how  recherM  they  sound  to  our  modem  and  uninitiated  ears.  As- 
suredly, the  kings,  queens,  and  great  people  of  these  motley  represen- 
tatives, are  sent  into  the  world  most  ingeniously  labelled.  The  im- 
passioned Juliet,  in  all  simplicity,  asks 

"  What's  in  a  name  ?" 

We,  as  well  as  all  concerned  in  the  production  of  Christmas  pieeest 
answer,  a  very  great  deal.  A  great  man  is  a  great  man' in  very  confined 
sense,  if  he  do  not,  also,  boast  a  great  name.  High-sounding  names  are 
frequently  the  steps  by  which  men  mount  to  the  temple  of  fame  as  well 
as  fortune.  Genras,  with  proper  appellations  of  a  ridiculous,  homely, 
or,  even,  inoffensive,  description,  must  stumble  forward  of  itself,  for  it 
will  look  out  in  vain  for  the  hand  of  others.    A  man's  name  is  friend 

or  enemy the  good  attending  genius,  or  familiar,  that  is  either  to 

second  his  movements,  or  crop  his  best  and  most,  apparently,  successful 
purposes. 

Indubitably,  the  chief  personages  in  Pantomimes  are  attended  by  a 
magnificence  in  place  and  person,  that  kings  may  indeed  envy,  but 
never  imitate.  And  what  little  value  do  they  appear  to  place  upon  their 
grandeur !  Intensely  occupied  with  some  design  in  hand — the  object 
of  which,  like  other  courtly  intrigues,  they  scarcely  know  themselves— 
they  are  apt  to  demean  themselves  towards  their  dependants,  or  whoever, 
indeed,  happens  to  come  in  their  way,  in  a  faHhion,  that  we  cannot 
avoid — predisposed  as  we  are  in  their  favour — styling  highly  eccentric 
and  irregular,  not  to  give  that  which  so  offends  our  notions  of  pro- 
priety, a  harsher  name.  But  all  this  is  excusable-^as  it  is  a  part  of 
their  nature.  What  moral  consistency  could  there  he,  residing  in  such 
physical  incongruities?  Assuredly,  the  people  in  Pantomimes  could 
not  have  descended  from  our  common  father  and  mother; — ^there  is 
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little  but  the  caricature  of  humanitf  in  their  appeaiances.  They  must 
be  wrecks  or  remnwila  of  a  former  world,  who,  under  some  circum- 
■tances  or  other,  which  ne  confess  ouraelves  unahle  to  sift  into,  have 
nrajed  lo,  and  been  gradually  domesticated  upon,  our  less  remarkable 
planet.  Of  may  they  not  possibly  be  destendants  of  those  gif^ntic  and 
mystical  creatures  that  inhabited  our  world,  ^es  and  ages  before  it  «as 
fitted  for  &i  reception  of  that  degenerate  and  dwaifisfa  race  which  ii 
generally  called  man.  Every  circumstance  stands  fbmard  to  bear  out 
this  opinion :— look  at  those  monsiroua  .and  eccentric  visages,  those 
(tunled,  or  otherwise  ilU&shioned,  limbs,  that  want  of  oral  language, 
which  is  ill  supplied  by  the  grotesque  and  mystical  gestures  by  which 
they  seek  to  make  known  their  meaning ;  that  restless  and  devilish  spirit 
of  mischief  which  prompts  them  to  mar  every  thing,  be  it  important  or 
trivial,  in  which  they  employ  themselves ;  that  strange  and  unaccountable 
perversion  of  all  the  principles  and  practices  which  govern  society — the 
world  at  large — and,  then,  declare,  that  beings  so  odd  in  formation,  so 
wayward,  nay,  wild,  in  disposition,  so  destitute  of  lan^age,  so  diS' 
torted  in  inclinations,  so  brutishly  insensible  to  all  civilization,  could 
derive  their  existence  from  the  same  progenitors  as  the  general  part  of 
the  organic  and  human  world  I  No  1  they  are  the  exception  to  the  rule — 
the  hlot  on  the  page — the  vein  of  lead  in  the  mine  of  silver : — Nature, 
when  she  fashioned  them,  was  not  thinking  of  what  she  was  aboul^  and, 
in  her  untbrlunale  absence  of  mind,  therefore,  sent  them  fonb 
"  CnrUll'd  of  thflr  Mr  pnpgrtliiB, 

«Dd  that  »  lamely  ud  unfithimiible, 
Tbst  fo)ki  liDib  » them." 

Uofortunate  beings  I  their  misfortnne  creates  merriment  instead  of  pity. 
Hard  hearted  audience  I  to  see  nothing  but  food  for  laughter  in  that 
which  ought  lo  excite  the  deepest  commiseration.  But  the  world  is 
radically  cruet ;  or  how  could  mischief  and  mishap  so  invariably  pro- 
voke the  risibility  of  both  urchin  and  adult  ?  It  is,  as  Byroa  says, 
"  TlH  mere  Initlnel  of  the  Bril-bsra.  Ciln, 

We  have  hitherto  neglected  to  make  a  mention  of  that  many-coloured 
compound  of  freaks,  genteel  waggery,  sprightliness,  and  handsome 
appearance — y'cleped  harlequin,  as  welt  as  the  fair  companion,  who, 
under  the  name  of  columbine,  roves  with  him  through  the  world,  pur- 
sued by  metamorphosed  lather  or  lover,  under  the  names  of  clown  and 
pantaloon.  Light,  lithe,  slender,  graceful,  the  very  Phtebus  of  Panto- 
mime, glittering  with  gold,  and  habited,  like  Joseph,  in  his  garment  of 
many  colours — masked,  slippered,  and  armed  with  the  gifted  wand — 
oh  I  that  potent  wand ;  invested  with  more  power  than  alt  the  rods  of 
enchanters  since  the  foundatioD  of  the  noble  science  of  necromancy ! — 
trips  harlequin  before  our  wondering  eyes.  In  at  doors— out  at  win- 
dows— darting  through  walls — pirouetting*  like  fifly  opera-dancers — 
springing  five  yards  at  a  bound — inexhaustible  in  altitudes — astounding 
in  resources—indefatigable  in  flourish  of  toe  and  wand.  Columbine, 
too — princess  of  pretty  movements,  as  Walter  Scolt  says  of  Fenelta — 
queen  of  the  boards — goddess  of  gaieis — the  very  personification  of  all 
that  is  airy,  gav,  and  capricious— presiding  genius  of  the  scene- &sci- 
nation  in  a  figurante.  Who  could,  for  a  moment,  foncy,  as  Leigh 
Hunt  bai  ot»erved,  that  tliey  are  doing  nothing  behind  the  scenes ! 
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lie  idea  is  ridiculous.  No  !  they  friak,  caper,  and  play  tricks — every 
one  engaged  in  the  business;  harlequin,  columbine,  clown,  and  pan- 
taloon— out  of  sight  of  the  audience,  just  the  same  as  they  do  when  in 
Iheir  presence.  Their  very  nature  is  irreconcileatjly  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  standing  still.  Indeed,  we  firmly  believe  that  they  scarcely  «ive  over 
their  vagaries  when  the  curtain  falls,  and  the  lamps  are  withdrawn  that 
serve  to  throw  light  on  their  proceedings.  However,  etery  thing  has 
an  end,  and,  so,  we  admit  that  there  must,  some  time  or  other,  be  an 
end  to  a  Pantomime. 
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A  OBNEKAi.  laugh  followed  the  gay  and  clever  repartee,  for  Lewis  was 
young,  spirited,  and  handsome;  uncurbed  in  &ncy,  undamped  in 
ieeUog,  unchecked  in  mind ;  the  heir  and  hope  of  a  wealthy  father, 
encircled  by  friends;  who  could  refuse  to  listen  to  his  sallies  with 
admiration?  Who  could  by  a  single  cold  look,  break  through  the  links 
that  bound  him  ?  No  I  (i>r  Victor  Earle,  there  was  not  a  cloud  on  the 
fece  of  nature,  there  was  not  a  shade  on  the  face  of  man.  Proudly  did 
his  lather  gaze  on  him,  as  his  bright  smile  and  laughing  eyes,  played 
round  the  room,  as  his  ready  hand  sketched  the  caricataie,  his  curling 
lip,  uttered  the  unfailing  joke,  his  light  step  paced  gaily  through  the- 
dance ;  or  if  graver  subjects  engaged  attention,  with  what  gratified 
feelings  did  that  father  listen  to  the  varied  and  well-displayed  knowledge, 
that  seemed  ever  upon  its  duty, — not  thrown  by  like  lumber,  in  Uie 
Dverstored  region  of  the  brain  I 

"Come,  come,  Victor,  you  go  too  far,  {said  the  old  man),  it  is  im- 
possible any  one  can  be  so  ridiculous;  you  are  not  a  musician  you 
know,  so  must  not  judge  of  the  ecstasies  of  others." 

"  Indeed,  dear  sir,  1  do  not  ei:aggerale.  Do,  Hannah,  lend  me  your 
guitar ;  I  will  just  give  you  a  specimen  of  our  friend's  altitude  last 
nixht,  as,  with  a  cherry-coloured  ribbon  round  his  neck,  one  knee 
crossed  over  the  other,  and  sealed  on  a  music-stool  in  the  midst  of  the 
circle,  he  delighted  us  a!!  with  his  melody."  The  young  girl,  with  a 
quick  light  step  lefl  the  room;  returning  in  a  moment  with  her  guitar, 
which  having  arranged  to  her  brother's  touch,  she  returned  to  her  seat ; 
and  taking  again  the  hand  of  him  who  sat  there,  silent  and  legardless  of 
all  around,  she  pressed  it,  with  that  fond  unobtrusive  action  that  reaches 
at  once  the  soul.  And  he  who  received  that  kind  attention — what  was 
he  ?  A  fair-haired  boy,  with  the  flush  of  beauty  upon  his  cheek,  the 
stamp  of  intellect  upon  his  brow,  the  glance  of  heaveo  itself  in  his 
large,  but  pale  blue  eyes — but  he  uiat  blind. 

"  £ugene,  jou  are  gloomy  to-night ;  you  have  scarcely  a  smile  even 
for  your  sister.     Where  are  your  thoughts  wandering,  ray  brother?'' 

"They  are  not  wandering,  Hannah;  I  vvas  only  thinking  bow  very 
iccompliihed  our  gay  Victor  is.  How  1  love  to  hear  our  dear  father  s 
Toice,  as  he  speaks  of  him ;  it  almost  trembles  with  his  aHeclion." 
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And  so  it  was.  Left  a  vridower  with  these  three  children,  General 
Earle  had  watched  with  intense  interest  the  opening  of  their  characters. 
But  the  voice  Uiat  told  him  there  was  no  hope  for  the  sight  of  his  eldest 
son,  severed  in  a  moment  his  interest  from  him,  to  heap  it  all  upon 
Vicior.  Still  kind  and  indula^ent  to  the  afflicted  one,  he  no  longer 
encouraged  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  or  entered  into  his  studies ;  but 
his  youngest  born  was  the  very  pride — the  very  glory  of  his  life. 
Hannah,  who  was  one  year  older  than  her  elder  brother,  he  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  companion,  an  adviser.  Her  rectitude  of  principle, 
her  acute  perception  on  every  subject,  her  ready  discrimination,  her 
sound  good  sense,  claimed  his  confidence:  but  her  less  brilliant  man- 
ners checked  his  inherent  propensity  to  show  off  the  talents  which, 
belonging  to  his  children,  he  considered  as  emanating  from  himself. 
Poor  Eugene !  how  dreadful  for  an  ardent  nature  like  his,  to  be  shut  out 
by  what  seemed  almost  like  a  cruel  destiny,  from  the  feelings,  the  hopes 
of  those  around  hire ;  it  was,  as  if  in  a  fair  island,  he  was  girded  round 
by  a  barrier  of  ice,  from  the  gladsome  world  beyond;  but  in  that 
island,  there  were  sweet  sounds  and  scents :  and  the  touch  which  to 
others  is  a  poor,  I  had  almost  said  a  useless  sense,  was  to  him  endued 
with  wondrous  power.  He  could  almost  know  the  thoughts  of  those, 
whose  hand  was  in  his  own,  the  throb  of  every  vein  spoke  a  silent 
language  to  him ;  the  very  motion  of  the  aiV  was  full  of  the  communings 
of  spirits;  the  breath  of  those  he  loved,  upon  his  cheek,  spoke  to  him; 
and  the  wind  that  threw  back  the  curled  hair  from  his  temple,  pressed 
intelligence  upon  his  brain.  And  no  complaint  was  ever  heard  to  pass 
his  lips  ;  he  was  not  gay — he  seldom  spoke,  yet  there  was  ever  a  still 
and  noly  happiness  beaming  over  him.  For  hours  he  would  sit, 
with  his  sightless  but  unblemished  orbs  turned  towards  his  sister 
Hannah,  and  luxuriate  in  drawing  pictures  of  her,  who  was  entwined 
amid  his  feelings,  even  as  the  vein  is  twisted  with  the  fibre  of  the  leaf, 
the  golden  thread  with  the  'broidered  ribbon,  the  religion  of  nature 
with  the  inmost  soul,  the  love  of  woman  with  the  principles  of  her  life. 

They  wandered  together  through  the  shades  of  the  greenwood,  every 
tree  of  which,  was  to  him  as  a  familiar  friend ;  and  he  would  sing  to  her, 
with  a  voice  that  seemed  half  fearful  of  its  own  sound  ;  yet  how  beau- 
tiful, how  exquisitely  sweet,  were  the  tones  of  that  voice !  without  an 
effort,  without  a  strain  upon  a  single  word,  it  was  like  the  music  of  an 
angel,  for  no  bird  of  earth  could  draw  forth  such  tones  of  half  mys- 
terious feeling.  And  often  would  Hannah  take  out  her  pencil,  and 
endeavour  to  catch  the  wild  poetry  of  those  songs ;  for  she  saw  that  in 
after  days,  his  feelings  woula  prey  upon  his  strength,  if  he  had  not  an 
object,  and  what  object  was  for  him,  to  whom  the  visible  charms  of 
nature  were  as  nothing  ?  for  him,  who  reared  a  flower,  and  knew  of  it 
nothing  but  its  smell  ?  who  tamed  a  bird,  and  recognized  it  only  by  its 
note  ?  who  wandered  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  knew  nothing  ef  the 
ocean's  grandeur,  but  in  its  roar  ?  What's  so  effective  as  the  voice  of 
poetry;  the  painting  of  the  soul,  the  delineation  of  the  inmost  spirit, 
could  supply  an  object  of  interest  to  him,  whose  life  was  dark  P  But 
if  she  failed  to  catch  at  once  the  spirit  that  dwelt  within  his  words,  he 
ever  seemed  to  turn  away  with  disgust  from  the  task  of  noting  down 
his  evanescent  drearoings,  and  then,  only  then,  sigh  as  if  there  wa^ 
something  wanting  to  his  world. 

They  seldom  conversed  together,  for  of  what  could  tfiey  speak  ?  every 
action  of  their  lives  was  known  to  each  other,  every  thought  of  their 
minds  was,  if  not  excited  by  the  same  object,  at  least  divined,  from  the 
past  and  understood  feelings  of  either.    Of  what  could  they  speak? 
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their  I'lves  had  run  on  so  calm,  that  of  events  there  was  hut  one  to  in- 
terest them — and  that  one  a  forhidden  suhject, — their  mother's  death 
was  never  glanced  at  hetween  them,  memory,  imagination,  affection, 
dependance,  all  the  concentration  of  feeling  so  inseparable  with  the 
isolation  of  Eugene's  misfortune,  had  so  shrined  that  mother  in  their 
light,  that  it  was  overpowering  agony  to  think  upon  her. — Like  the  In- 
dian bowing  before  the  sun,  the  object  of  their  adoration  was  closed 
round  by  its  halo  of  glory  even  from  their  look  of  love.  Theirs  was 
the  commune  of  the  soul,  the  intercourse  of  undivided,  intimate,  un- 
generalized  love ;  there  was  not  a  shade  of  feeling  that  passed  over 
Eugene's  countenance  that  his  sister  did  not  understand ;  in  company 
she  would  watch  him,  and  with  the  tact  natural  only  to  an  intelligent 
and  devoted  woman,  change  the  conversation,  or  foster  it  into  some- 
thing interesting  to  him;  if  he  spoke — a  touch,  a  word,  proved  that  he 
was  understood  and  appreciated,  at  least  by  her ;  if  by  some  reference 
to  the  outward  world,  he  was  puzzled  or  confused,  she  was  ever  near  to 
explain,  even  as  if  she  did  it  not  for  him,  but  for  herself;  if  the  words 
of  his  song  were  forgotten,  she  would  with  her  low  gentle  voice,  warble 
a  line,  uniting  her  tones  with  his;  in  fact  she  was  to  him  as  the  eyesight 
is  to  others — the  most  precious  as  well  as  useful  organ  of  existence. 

But  this  could  not  last  for  ever — there  was  a  trial  yet  in  store,  for 
these  gentle  and  united  spirits,  a  trial  which  Eugene  would  not  have 
believed  could  exist,  for  what  need  had  he  of  other  and  newer  love? 
Was  not  his  sister  all  in  all  to  him?  Alas!  alas!  the  deprivation  of 
one  sense  but  adds  fervency  to  others,  and  Eugene  if  he  had  yet  to  learn 
that  there  was  other  and  dearer  commune  than  that  of  a  sister,  even 
upon  earth,  had  also  to  taste  more  of  that  earth's  bitterness.  If  he  left 
his  dark  but  peaceful  circle  of  Jiappiness,  and  attempted  to  enter  the 
glittering  whirl  of  pleasure f  he  must  meet  with  cares  which  that  glitter 
alone  could  exhibit.  But  oh !  how  sweet,  how  precious  were  those  first 
hours,  when  he  sat  in  the  bow-window,  which  had  long  been  his  ha- 
bitual, because  secluded,  seat,  and  listened  to  the  soft  voice  of  his 
sister's  schoolfellow,  Grace  Benford. 

Eugene  had  no  way  of  judging  of  persons,  but  by  sounds,  and  he 
would  often  say,  **  let  the  phrenologist,  and  the  physiognomist  boast  of 
their  several  sciences,  but  for  a  true  index  to  the  human  heart,  give  me 
the  voice ;  the  countenance  may  be  drest,  the  head  may  be  injured,  but 
the  voice  coming  at  once  from  within,  is  the  pure  expression  of  feeling, 
and  no  art  can  totally  alter  the  structure  of  its  intonation."  It  was  not 
the  power,  the  compass,  or  even  the  flexibility  of  the  organ,  upon  which 
he  risked  his  theory,  for  all  these  are  of  course,  improved  or  heightened 
by  practice,  but  it  was  the  tone,  the  manner  in  which  all  the  words  fell 
from  the  lip,  the  slight  falter,  the  rapid  enunciation,  the  stress,  the  mo- 
dulation, upon  which  the  enthusiast  dwelt. 

And  in  the  fair  timid  girl,  who  was  never  weary  of  relating  to  him  all 
that  she  had  seen  in  other  lands,  since  leaving  school,  who  ever  seemed 
to  seek  in  the  blind  bov,  a  refuge  from  the  attentions  and  notice  of  the 
company,  his  soul  drank  in  its  full  banquet  of  harmony. — ^The  low,  soft, 
thrilling  sounds,  stole  upon  his  ear  like  words  of  blessing;  every  tone 
was  true  to  nature,  for  with  him  there  was  no  occasion  for  effort  or 
display ;  there  was  sympathy  and  feeling  in  its  music,  for  she  felt  so 
much  of  pity  for  the  afflicted  one ;  and  there  was  to  him  minuteness 
and  picturesque  effect  in  its  details,  for  she  found  pleasure  and  interest 
in  seeing  that  all  of  which  she  told  was  so  new,  so  unthought  of  by  her 
auditor.  He  had  lived  with  his  sister  so  long  in  the  same  spot,  and 
they  had  so  gradually,  as  it  were,  grown  into  it,  that  it  seemed  unnatural 
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for  her  to  t«ll  him  of  its  beauties,  to  describe  to  him  the  rustic  seat  on 
which  she  hud  sal  and  read  to  him,  thetrelliced  walks,  aboul  which  he 
wandered  alcinei  as  intimately  as  if  be  held  in  hand  a  guiding  clue: — it 
was  impossible  for  her  now  to  begin  (o  tell  him  of  the  scenes  in  which 
be  had  so  long  existed.  But  now  to  hear  her — a  stranger— one  who 
was  habituated  to  his  unexcited  curiosity, — tell  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  or  of  their  soft  recesses,  where  the  azalea  and 
rhododendron,  found  their  guard  and  home;  of  the  noble  streams  that 
almost  rivalled  inland  oceans,  spreading  through  the  whole  tract  of  ihe 
United  States;  of  the  far  and  trackless  forests  with  their  unbroken  si- 
lence, seeming  like  a  pause  in  the  intercourse  of  spirits,  while  a  mortal 
step  was  within  their  solemn  precincts;  and  Chen,  drawing  nearer  home, 
describe  the  difference  of  the  flower  luxuriating  in  its  own  clime,  and 
the  dwarfish  nffspring  degenerating  here,  till  by  degrees,  at  first,  cursory 
questions,  drew  her  on  to  paint,  in  artless  but  glowing  language,  the 
very  scene  at  bis  threshold.  This  was  indeed  another  sense; — he  could 
now  form  ideas  of  visible  things — his  converse  was  not  so  entirely  of 
inward  feelings,  it  was  intelligible  even  to  the  worldling,  and  he  was 
never  weary  of  gathering  from  her  recital  new  pictures,  or  rectifying  the 
mistakes  of  the  old  ones. 

Gradually  too,  his  own  sensations  became  a  theme  of  interest  to  her 
— she  loved  to  hear  him  tell  of  the  thougliis  which  bad  been  his  world ; 
this  wan  as  new  to  her,  as  the  scenery  she  had  unfolded  to  him.  If  she 
differed  from  him  ou  any  subject,  he  drew  her  into  a  playful  argument — 
if  she  agreed,  yei  how  delightful  wis  it  to  compare  their  several  feeliugs. 
— or  a  favourite  author,  both  could  speak  with  delight,  but  each  had  a 
particular  beauty.  With  flaonah  this  could  not  be— she  had  read  the 
volume  to  him,  and  blended  as  they  were  in  the  composition  of  their 
minds,  the  same  parts  were  generally  cliosen  by  either,  or  if  not,  both 
were  unwilling  to  own  that  there  could  be  a  difference  between  them. 

When  Grace,  with  her  mother,  first  came  to  reside  near  them,  she  ex- 
pressed almost  a  dislike  to  poetry,  appearing  not  to  have  depth  of  mind 
sufficient  to  understand  or  relish  its  enjoyment ;  and  for  a  lime,  Eugene 
felt  a  degree  of  disappointment,  and  forgot  to  exercise  his  gentle  mys- 
tery; but  at  length,  the  more  impassioned  thoughts  that  sprang  from 
dawning  love,  struggled  within  him.  It  was,  however,  some  months 
before  the  gentle  girl  learnt  that  Eugene  was  a  poet,  and  then  a  change 
had  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream.  She  could  then  listen,  in  the 
deepest  silence,  to  bis  passion  breathing  words,  noting  down  line  at\er 
line,  and  then  hoarding  them  up,  and  paring  met  them  with  a  fondness 
she  had  never  known  before.  Once  or  twice  had  Hannah  found  her 
thus  engaged,  and  for  a  lime  could  not  help  expressing  astonishment  at 
the  change  in  her  favourite  studies;  but  the  following  verses,  which  she 
knew  to  be  Eugene's,  at  length  disclosed  the  secret. 

"WHAT   IS    LOVE?" 

Love  is  like  the  violet  blooming 

Far,lar  down  the  distant  vale. 
All  around  the  air  perfuming. 

Though  unfound  by  sun  or  gale. 

Secret  love  is  like  the  morning 

Lighting  up  the  distant  skies. 
All  to  life  and  gladness  turning. 

Though  its  orb  yet  hidden  lies. 
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Love  is  like,  the  bee  extracting 

Sweetness  all  unknown  before^  , 

Or  like  eai-th,  her  marvels  acting 
From  each  undiscovered  store. 

Like  the  melody  that's  thrilling 
Round  and  through  the  listening  grove, 

Though  unseen  the  songsters,  filling 
All  with  music — this  is  love  ! 

Yes  (thought  Hannah  to  herself,  as  she  replaced  the  paper,  and  kiss- 
ing her  friend's  cheek,  returned  home)  yes,  poetry  is  indeed  the  language 
of  love;  my  brother  never  touched  feeling  so  near,  as  now  that  he  is 
writing  a  sentiment  that  is  burning  in  his  own  heart ;  and  Grace,  who 
has  sometimes  dried  her  eyes,  and  confessed  she  wept  over  Kirke  White's 
waste  of  time  and  talent,  as  much  as  over  his  melancholy  poesy,  finds 
even  in  the  blind  boy's  rhymes  an  engrossing  charm,  because — he  loves 
her. 

And  fondly,  carefully,  did  she  determine  to  watch  that  no  rude  ob- 
stacle might  mar  the  temple  of  happiness  she  saw  these  young  hearts 
building,  and  whose  structure  she  deemed  to  be  raised  on  a  firm  and 
imperishable  basis.  The  one  great  misfortune,  which  had  made  her 
brother  blind  from  his  birth,  was  surely  enough  to  fulfil  the  word  of 
fate,  that  sorrow  is  the  lot  of  man,  and  that  happiness — at  least  such 
happiness  as  could  be,  for  one  in  his  situation,  must  now  be  his  portion. 
It  was  a  gay  and  joyous  Christmas — the  dance  'and  the  carol  went 
merrily  round  in  hall  and  boudoir,  many  guests  were  assembled,  and 
if  the  day  was  short  and  gloomy,  evening  came  with  its  long  laugh  of 
gladness,  like  the  merry  meeting  on  shore,  after  the  cheerless,  though 
short  days  of  an  ocean  voyage.  The  dancers  footed  it  gaily  round  the 
room,  the  music  rung  upon  the  air,  and  the  smiles  of  beauty  mingled 
with  the  glow  of  manhood,  like  the  gentle  moon,  beaming  upon  the  pride 
of  Autumn.  But  £ugene,  as  usual,  sat  apart^  and  Grace  was  by  his 
side,  listening  to  his  words,  as  he  tried  to  describe  to  her  the  effect 
which  the  unmeaning  gaiety  of  loud  music  excited  in  his  soul.  Her. 
voice  echoed  his  feelings  of  disgust,  till  his  heart  thrilled  within  him, 
and  the  words  that  were  to  unite  their  beings,  as  well  as  sentiments, 
in  one,  were  upon  his  lips. 

Hannah — though  her  situation  forced  her  to  exert  herself  in  finding 
partners  for  the  timid,  energy  for  the  idle,  and  enjoyment  for  the  dis- 
satisfied, yet  watched  intently  over  the  objects  of  her  devoted  care, 
and  at  last  found  means  to  approach  them  so  near,  that  she  could  see 
even  the  slightest  change  in  their  manner,  and  almost  hear  their  words. 
— She  gazed  upon  them — what  can  it  mean?  where  do  the  gentle  girl's 
eyes  wander?  is  Grace  aware  that  Eugene  is  leaning  towards  her,  and 
anxiously  for  her  to  answer  his  question  ? 

Hannah  followed  the  direction  of  her  looks — oh,  heaven !  they  were 
fixed  upon  Victor!  the  gay,  the  admired,  the  all-accomplished  brother 
of  her  sightless  worshipper :  the  truth,  in  a  moment,  darted  like  light- 
ening over  the  brain  of  the  trembling  sister. 

Eugene  was  trusted,  sought  out,  for  the  very  guilelessness  and  beauty 
of  his  nature,  and  because  it  was  so  impossible  that  he  could  ever  dream 
of  love, — his  misfortune  shut  him  out  from  even  the  thought, — and,  so 
while  she  talked  with  him,  while  she  was  to  him  his  very  light  of  life, 
she  was  yielding  up  heart  and  soul  to  the  dominion  of  another,  her  voice, 
her  time,  were  for  him,  but  her  eyes  were  following  the  world's  idol, 
and  conveying  to  every  sense  the  luscious  poison  of  passionate  devotion ! 


no  THE   BUND   HOT. 

Ob,  agonj  1  foi:  the  loving  cooRding  sUter,  to  see  tbis,  and  to  know 
that  Eugeoe  wat  deceiving  hii  owu  soul!  Through  man;  a  scalding 
teu  did  the  watch  them,  till  at  length  Victor  approached — whispeied  a 
few  word(  to  Grace — she  rose — Eugene  pressed  her  hand,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more,  she  was  standing  with  a  deep  and  fluctuating  blush  upon 
het  cheek,  at  the  partner  of  Victor  Earle! — 

With  sickening  heart,  did  Hannah  seek  her  almost  idolized  Eugine, 
and  tremblini;  with  the  dread  of  hearing  her  suspicions  confirmed, 
ipoke  to  him  of  the  attention  which  Victor  paid  to  their  sweet  friend. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Hannah,  she  was  obliged  to  dance  with  him, 
but  if  you  had  fell  her  tremble  as  she  \eR  me — but  it  was  better  thus, — 
in  another  moment,  my  utier,  I  bad  claiieed  her  as  mine  own   for 

She  loved  him  not — what  conld  hide  it  from  him,  now  that  his  pas- 
sion took  its  avowed  form  1 — She  loved  him  not;— bis  poetry  wai  trea- 
sured as  the  tranicript  of  her  own  heart  for  another — she  courted  his 
society,  for  thus  could  she  unsuspected  gaze  away  her  young  heart's 
idolatry ;  — Victor  Eacle  was  to  her  as  a  God  1  she  dared  not  approach 
him,  but  through  the  afflicted. 

Even  as  the  fair  star  throws  itself  from  its  peaceful  heaven,  into  the 
glittering  sea,  and  finds  in  its  depths  nothing  but  a  dark  and  restless 
grave — so  was  the  knowledge  of  his  fate,  to  the  sightless  one  ;  yet  none 
knew  the  abyss  in  which  he  was  sinking,  for  his  light  shone  through  the 
dark  waters  that  o'erwhelmed  him,  and  spread  happiness  around.  It 
was  his  whispered  word  that  made  Victor  look  upon  the  fair  girl,  aod 
learn  to  love  her,  it  was  his  work  to  place  one  hand  in  the  other,  and 
then  turn  away  to  die. — 

But  death  came  upon  him  in  terror,  the  broken  chord  of  life,  in  snap- 
ping, jarred  back  upon  his  brain,  and  phrenzy  added  to  the  darkness 
that  had  been  his  faie--aud  fearful  were  the  ravings  of  the  once  gentle 

"  Give  me  light! — light  1 — I  have  heard  her  voice,  and  ii  was  sweet 
ai  the  dream  I  cherished — I  have  touched  her — give  me  li){bt! — Oh, 
there  is  darkness  upon  ray  soul—she  is  not  dark,  for  the  brightness  of 
her  face  once  shone  into  my  very  being — give  me  light! — leat  open 
mine  eyes! — give  me  light  tbat  I   may  see  my  brother's  bride! — Oh, 

God!   thit  is  not  light?' And  Hannah's  suffocating  sob  was  alone 

heard, — she  looked  up — ^and  he  was  gone — the  darkness  of  the  grave 
had  closed  upon  the  sightless  one. 

S.  L.  H. 


"  Fdti  qil  potnlt  renn  co(Bi)uercciiiiu."~ViiaiL. 

Hafpt  the  Man  who  skill'd  in  Nature's  laws 

Can  trace  effect  to  true  and  proper  cause ; 

Can  mark  events  diurnal  in  their  course, 

And  track  each  current  to  its  fertile  source  : 

To  him  in  blest  intelligence  is  given 

To  bold  high  converse  with  the  vaulted  heaven. 

To  view  the  varied  planets  as  they  run. 

And  tell  earth's  revolution  round  the  sun — 

He  sees  the  path  the  Almighty  foot  hath  trod, 

And  "looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  G»d.'' 


RECOLLECTIONS 


DEATH-BED  OF  AN  INFANT. 


Sweet  Sleeper  I  from  tby  breast. 

Are  earthly  sorrows  fled, 
And  thou  has  found  thy  redt, 

Among  the  holy  dead  ; 
And  flowers  Iheir  silky  arms  shall  twine 
O'er  that  peaceful  form  of  thine. 

I  stood  beside  thy  bed, 

I  walch'd  thy  feverish  sleep, 

I  held  thy  throbbing  head. 
And  turned  away  to  weep, 

I  thought  upon  the  curse — and  Hira 
^  Who  came  to  save  us  from  our  siii. 

I  thought — oh  I  may  the  thought 

Long  in  my  heart  remain. 
Of  the  salvation  He  bad  wrought, 

Through  care,  and  grief,  and  pain, 
And  death — and  in  my  deep  distress 
I  breathed  a  pray'r  of  thankfulness. 


I  watched  thy  burning  eye 
Once  liitl  of  laughing  glee, 

All  dimly  Itxed  upon  the  sky. 
As  if  it  there  could  see 

The  prospect  of  eternal  rest. 

Upon  a  glorious  Saviour's  breast. 

I  kis't  thee,  'twas  the  last. 
My  lips  e'er  gave  to  thine, 

And  now  the  conflict's  past. 
Nor  shall  my  soul  repine, 

But  how  to  the  afflicting  rod, 

That  calls  thy  spirit,  up  to  God. 

That  ruddy  lip  of  thine, 
Hath  lost  its  crimson  now. 

And  laughing  curls  shall  shine 
No  more  upon  thy  brow. 

Nor  thy  shrill  cry  of  joy  impart. 

Peace  to  thy  Mother's  broken  heart. 


4DVEKTHK1IBKT   EXTKAOKDIHAKT. 

Th*  pilgrimage  u  pafl, 

"hy  liltle  race  »  ran, 
The  world'i  hehiod  thee  cait, 

Thon  hait  the  rictorf  won. 
And  earl;  reached  ihal  peacefol  shore, 
Wbere  poia  and  death  are  known  no  more, 

I  le«ve  th«e  to  thy  tieep, 

Holv,  and  calm,  and  pure, 
And  thoutd  I  ever  weep, 

Behald'mg  thee  do  more. 
To  heaven  I'll  lift  that  tearful  eye, 
SinleiK,— like  thee  to  live  and  die. 


ADVERTISEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

It  has  lately  occurred  to  ui,  that  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  many 
of  our  reader*  are  devout  believers  in  the  ductrines  inculcated  by  the 
lupporters  of  the  noble  science  of  Phrenology.  We,  thererore,  have 
thought  it  adviiible  to  lay  before  all  such  persons  [he  following  Adver- 
tisement, with  which  we  have  been  fa»oured  by  a  correspondent,  as  we 
think  that  it  would  not  only  be  useful  to  any  one  wishing  to  procure  a 
"  belter  half,"  through  the  mediora  of  the  pre»,  but  that  ii  will  also 
serve  as  a  hint  to  all  phrenologists  to  examine  well  the  development  of 
oflhe  "crania''  of  those  with  whom  they  intend  to  sail  in  partnership 
down  the  ocean  of  life. — Ed.  "  Matrimony  I  The  advertiser,  being  a 
disciple  ol  Dr.  Gall,  wishes  to  enter  into  a  Phrenologi co-Matrimonial 
alliance  wilh  a  lady,  who  |is  an  advocate  of  the  system.  For  a  Phreno- 
logist to  enter  into  the  various  minutie  of  other  Hymeneal  Candidates, 
would  be  superfluous: — tothedevelopement  oflhe  brain  alone  we  must 
direct  our  atlenlion  when  seekinj!  for  an  union  from  which  we  expect  to 
emanate  Unitv,  Peace,  and  Concord. 

"Enough  then  to  state  that  theAdvertiserisbetween  thirty  and  forty," 
moving  in  ihe  middle  circles  of  life,  and  is  aniious  to  while  away  the 
•ucceeding  years  of  his  existence  with  a  ladjr  in  similar  circumstances, 
whose  configuration  of  brain  is  compatible  with  his  own.  The  Phreno- 
logical description  of  the  Advertiser  is  as  follows: — Animal  Propensi- 
(iei: — philoprogenitiveness,  large — adhesiveness,  large — concentrative- 
nesa,  large — aelf-esieeraifuU — love  of  approbation,  full — destiuctiveness, 
small.  Moral  Faculties:  firmness,  large — veneration,  large — hope, 
large — ideality,  laige — conscientiousness,  large.  Intellectual  Facul- 
ties :  time,  large — causality,  large— comparison,  large — language,  mode- 
rtle  —  mitthfulln«ss,  full.— number,  small.  —  The  oiber  organs  of  the 
Ttgular  site. 

"With  the  knowledgeiWihe  above  development  occurs  in  one  whose 
Umpanment  is  stited  *  nervous,*  any  phrenologist  will  easily  fcmgoise 
his  cliwacWt,  qualifications,  and  iocapacitiea^  Lad?  PbiwMo^ists  an- 
swering this  advertisement,  must  lufler  a  crsniolagkBl  euminatioo  by  a 
comnMMit  analyst,  in  okIn  that  the  Advntiset  may  fa*  aasmcd  Aat  tbe 
davelopmenl  of  the  bnin  is  similarty  cwutitnled  to  bis  own." 

F.  W.  B. 
•  Ot  (HTM  (Wt  <u  W  tfMiM  M  Ih*  ml  •■•  •(  Ik*  ttnalmr. 


Viclorli  placldl  maltli  tkmenili  recll."— 0>iD. 

Tbe  original  barbaroua  aad  ignorant  state  in  which  whole  natioiu 
have  been  primarily  aunk^  hag  in  iiistory,  been  g^ierally  found  to  have 
remained  unaltered  througti  many  age) ;  until  acme  intercourse  with  a 
people  loore  civilized  aud  relined  than  themselves  has  faoued  the  latent 
spark  of  patriotism,  has  inspired  ttiam  nith  a  true  sense  of  the  value  of 
liberty,  and  has  implanted  in  them  a  feeling  of  eDJoymeni  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Hence  it  is,  that  innovations  from  distant,  and 
from  hostile  lands,  may  sometimes  sow  the  seeds  of  the  most  beneficial 
results  to  sav^ei  and  barbarians.  For,  indeed,  it  is  not  natural  that  a 
race  of  beings,  spqueslered  from  intercourse  with  any  others  of  their 
onn  species,  should  be  able  to  make  any  progreu  in  civiliiatJon,  or 
should  gain  tiiat  knowledge  which  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
nations  of  the  world  would  give  Ihem.  Man  is  a  creature  of  imitation. 
Almost  all  his  discoveries,  all  his  inventions  are  grounded  upon  the 
labors  of  others ;  and  by  the  faculty  of  ioleliigence  be  reasons  on,  im- 
proves upon,  and  deduces  conclusions  from  facts,  which  have  been 
established  t>y  others  who  have  gone  before  hira ;  till  the  result  of  his 
enquiries  and  his  speculations  assumes  a  perfectly  novel  form,  and  daz- 
zles with  the  appearance  of  OTigiualiiy.  If  than  what  appears  to  be  most 
new  is  for  the  roost  part  merely  the  perfection  of  an  hitherto  unimproved 
principle,  how  can  it  be  expected  thai  a  nation,  whose  habits  and  views 
are  from  education  the  same  in  every  breast,  can,  without  mixing  with 
other  nations,  progress  in  civilization?  And  that  intercourse  is  in, 
geiieca]  brought  about  by  conquest;  for  the  "humane  and  placid  con- 
queror" sees  in  his  prostrate  foe  much  that  can  be  transferred  to  his 
own  country  as  politic  and  beneiicial ;  whilst  the  conquered  are  often 
induced  readily  to  adopt  many  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  their 
generous  victors. 

Thus  was  Britain  originally  sunk  in  the  grossest  stale  of  barbarity: 
above  the  brute  creation,  it  is  true,  yet  scarcely  worthy  to  be  clawed  in 
Ikat  of  roan  ;  regardless  of  laws,  disdaining  all  restraint,  ranging  about. 
uncurbed,  like  the  beasts  of  the  forest;  the  painted  natives,  half  covered 
with  a  lude  skin,  slung  carelessly  across  the  shoulder,  hastened  to  join 
in  the  chase,  their  usual  exercise;  they  were  bold  and  courteous  as  the 
lion,  yet  was  their  courage  stained  with  a  wild  and  ferocious  cruelty. 
War  was  their  chief  occupation,  and 

"  Tlieir's  was  the  science  of  a  martial  race; 

To  shape  the  lance,  and  decorate  the  shield  ; 
E'en  the  lair  virgin  slain'd  her  native  grace. 
To  add  new  horrors  to  the  tented  field." 
But  let  us  mark,  how,  when  the  Romans  led  their  forces  victorious. 
to  Britannia's  shore ;  how,  when  the  foreign  foe  struck  for  the  freedom 
of  their  native  land;  let  us  mark,  how  then  the  seeds  of  patriotism 
were  sown,   how  then  the  spirit  was   roused  which  was  lo  tear  the 
Britons  from  their  savage  state   of  life,  and  render  England  in  aller 
times  the  mistress  of  the  world!     Then  were  they  excited  to  defend 
their  country  against  the  invader ;  then  was  the  love  of  freedom  rooted 
in  their  breasts  never  lo  be  erased  ;  and  in  future  limes  it  was  to  burst 
VOL.  I.  L 
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forth  in  a  powerful  and  ovemhelminK  Bimts '.  The  intercourse  nhich 
(hen  lubalsted  between  Rome  and  Britain,  (though,  between  the  con- 
querors and  conquered)  ins|iired  those  who  were  once  barbarian*  with 
an  equal  desire  of  pursuing  rhose  objects  which  were  worthy  of  tliem. 
Ever;  brave  and  courageous  feeling  that  burned  within  the  breast  of  a 
Roman,  soon  spread  itself  amongst  the  Britons.  A  fire  was  kindled  in 
their  hearts,  from  the  flashes  that  burst  from  those  of  their  conqueror*. 
Every  British  captive  that  was  led  to  Rome,  with  admiration  surveyed 
the  progress  of  the  arts ;  he  was  no  longer  the  barbarian,  but  he  felt  the 
power  of  civiliiation  gradually  gaining  ground  uson  him ;  and  we  may 
•afely  say,  that  this  was  the  remote  cause  and  origin  «f  England's 
glory.     And  thus, 

"  Blooru'd  forth  in  all  their  chartos 

The  arts  of  peace,  more  strons  than  those  of  arms, 

hike  mists,  diaperaing  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

Barbaric  ignorance  refin'd  away; 

The  sword  was  sheath'd,  the  trumpet  heard  do  iDore, 

And  the  lyre  tried  its  humauizing  power; 

Religion  came,  the  idol  to  explode. 

And  rear'd  her  altar  to  the  living  God  : 

In  place  of  deitirs,  with  Irowns  pcurtmy'd, 

Cherubs  appear'd,  witli  hea*'n-born  smiles  uray'd : 

Hence  wise  and  potent,  awful  and  humane 

The  Christian  system  holds  the  guiding  rein." 
-These,  then,  are  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  intercoune  of  bar- 
baric  With  more  refined  nations ;  and  from  hence  we  may  fondly  antici. 

Eate,  what  great  benefits  will  be  'confened  upon  our  [fellnw  creatures, 
y  our  present  system  of  colonisation  ;  that  is,  how  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  blessinga  of  the  revelation  of  Christianity,  may  visit 
the  savage  nations  of  the  world,  and  render  them  lit  to  become  members 
of  the  great  community  of  man. 

A  B. 


SCIENTIFIC  VARIiE. 

Dr.  Arnott,  who  long  since  by  his  scientific  labours  and  useful  inven- 
tions, placed  his  name  on  the  list  of  the  benetaclors  of  mankind,  has 
lately  contrived  a  stove,  which,  among  other  advantages, — saves  seven' 
eighths  of  the  fuel  heretofore  coosamed — keeps  the  room  always  in  tha 
came  temperature,  preventing  unpleasant  draughts,  and  without  risk  of 
tte  fire  going  ouL  It  only  requires  to  be  attended  to  once  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  for  the  coal,  once  placed  in  the  stove,  needs  no  raore  at- 
tention than  lines  the  oil  poured  into  a  lamp.  For  comfoii,  safety  and 
•coDOmy,  this  discovery  must  rank  high  in  public  estimation ;  and  it 
will  add  to  the  doctor's  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

Acoustics. — MM.  C.  Latour  and  Demonferrand  have  invented  an 
instrument,  which  they  propose  naming  the  Acoustic  Pyrometer,  and 
which  will  emit  sounds  according  to  the  temperature  in  which  it  may 
be  placed. 

Egtptian  AHTiQUtTTES. — We  have  attended  the  first  three  of  a  series 
of  lectures  on  this  snbject  by  Mr.  Peitigrewi  which  were  richly  illusln' 
ted  with  drawings  and  curiosities,  and  afforded  a  high  treat  to  the 
MJotirets  of  diis  IkshionabLe  and  interesting  study. 
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t,  Kii  mtbt  Mt  dotrn  Id  millcc." 


M.  Abitbot,  on  the  Bank  of  England  Stonelary  Syittm.  January,  1S37. 

This  is  a  very  ably-written  pamphlet,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  "  On  the  Circulating  Medbon 
and  Operative  Sj/ttewt  qf  the  Banh,  and  iti  inflvenee  and  ^tet  upon 
fitUtion,  Englith,  attd  Foreign  Secvritiet  and  Exchange!,"  and  is  woitby 
Ihe  perusal  of  all  persons  either  im mediately  or  remotely  iolerested  in  so 
important  a  subject.  The  author,  Mr.  Abithol,  appears  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  practical  knowledge,  and  has  treated  the  subject  in  a 
manner  that  proves  his  intimala  acquaintance  with  the  sound  principles 
of  political  economy.  His  object  has  been  to  shew  the  eitensive  evil 
that  must  arise,  not  only  liom  the  absolute  adoption  by  the  bank  of  any 
restrictive  measures  in  regard  lo  the  present  amount  of  circulating 
medium,  but  also  the  serious  consequences  resulting  even  from  the 
conttmplation  of  such  a  measure;  he  has  briefly,  but  comprehensively, 
givee  the  cause  and  efiect,  and  with  prophetic  spirit  waraed  the  bank  of 
the  fatal  consequences  which  a  contraction  in  its  issue  must  beget,  on 
any  the  slightest  emergency  or  alarm,  By  such  forcible  reasoning, 
deduced  from  authentic  fact  and  ofBcial  data,  Mr.  Abilbol  demonstratn 
that  any  measure,  calculated  directly  or  indirectly,  to  depreciate  the 
national  wealth,  (and  such  he  maintains  would  be  the  effect  of  any  con- 
traction of  the  circulating  medium,  already  inadequate  in  tu  amount  to 
the  increased  population,  averaging  only  about  IS*,  per  head,  while 
that  of  Prance  gives  an  accommodation  of  from  100  to  130  francs  per 
head),  will  cause  a  general  mistrust  and  panic,  and  a  depreciation  of 
every  kind  of  property,  similar  in  effect  lo,  but  much  more  fearful  in 
ils  consequences  tnan,  that  produced  in  1B35  and  1836.  This  opiniott 
the  author  bases  upon  the  consideration  of  the  known  limited  means  of 
Ihe  bank  (as  shewn  by  annual  returns  of  bullion  in  its  coffers),  to 
answer  the  overwhelming  power  of  joint  stock  companies  and  country 
banks,  who,  it  is  asserted,  may  draw  the  Bank  of  England  of  ils  gold 
in  half-an-hour,  independently  of  mischief  from  foreign  calls."  In 
illustration  and  support  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Abilbol  acquaints  us  with 
the  curious,  but  important,  and  no  less  alarming  slalemeni,  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  drawn  from  Ihe  Bank  by  one  individual  alone,  (the  lale 
Mr.  Rothschild)  in  ihe  month  of  July,  1824,  exceeded  llie  whole  amount 
taken  by  the  public  by  £175,000.;  the  issue  to  the  fbrmet  being 
4850 ,000 .—thai  to  Ihe  latter  only  £67d,0O0II  a  fact  that  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  bow  falally  past  remedy  such  a  power  night  be 
jemployed,  regard  being  had  to  the  fact,  that  there  exists  no  con- 
trolling law  to  check  or  restrain  its  voluntary  exercise.  The  great 
source  of  evil,  its  dreaded  consequences,  and  sole  preventives  are  thus 
condensed :  "  The  draining  pump  of  gold  is  erected  in  the  Act  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel;  Uie  first  gun  fired  in  Europe,  or  even  a  war  of  protocols, 
orai]  tdarm  at  home,  wouldput  it  in  rapid  action — commerce  and  con- 
fidence alone  can  stop  it.  Ttie  national  salvatiou  rests  upon  the  roain- 
lenance  and  support  of  them." 

Hr.  Abitbol  calls  on  the  legislature,  the  government  and  the  bank,  to 
unite  in  adopting  a  system  of  wise  and  imperative  policy,  to  guard 
against  any  commercial  distress  or  depreciation  of  property  or  securities 
maierially  and  immediately  governed  by  ihe  quantity  of  bank  issue. 
L  2 
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REVIEWS. 


We  have  exceeded  the  usual  limits'  of  our  department  in  the  space 
given  to  this  review,  but  it  is  a  subject  of  importance  to  the  monied  and 
commercial  world,  and  equally  to  the  labouring  classes,  and  as  such  it 
has  more  than  ordinarjt  claim  to  attention. 


1^ 
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Pharmacopceia  Collegii  Regalis  Medicorum  Londinenais — PTuurmaeopiBia 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Phpsciaru  of  London,  Woodfall,  Skinner 
Street. 

For  many  months  past  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  have 
been  looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  production  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia; they  were  led  to  believe  that  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  superior 
compilation,  far  different  to  any  of  those  which  have  hitherto  appeared : 
but  we  regret  to  say  that  all  their  hopes  have  been  lamentably  dis- 
appointed. In  our  opinion,  the  present  Pharmacopceia  is  a  most  com- 
plete failure.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  deny  but  that  it  does  possess  some 
good  points.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  considerably  better  than  its  pre- 
decessor; but  this  does  not  say  much  for  it.  It  contains  also  one  or 
two  good  recipes;  as,  for  example^  the  mixture  to  which  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  "  Mistura  spiritus  Vini  Gallici'*  has  been  given,  is  an 
excellent  recipe  for  "egg-flip;"  and  we  should  advise  all  our  readers 
who  delight  in  this  salubrious  compound,  to  fashion  it  after  the  recipe 
here  given.  After  thus  enumerating  its  good  qualities,  we  must  reverse 
the  picture,  and  proceed  to  consider  its  faults,  and  we  regret  to  be  com- 
pelled to  say,  that  these  are  neither  few  nor  trivial.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  great  want  of  natural  arrangement.  It  is  a  mere  list  of  drugs, 
instead  of  which,  it  would  certainly  have  been  far  better  to  have  given 
their  natural  history— the  use,  doses,  &c.  There  are  also  many 
remedies  which  are  in  daily  use  amongst  practitioners,  more  particularly 
those  which  have  been  derived  from  the  experience  of  our  continental 
brethren,  which  are  not  even  named.  Again  :  there  will,  most  assuredly, 
be  no  end  to  the  confusion  which  the  alteration  in  the  nomenclature  will 
produce.  We  have  heard  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  cha- 
flacterise  it  as  most  absurd  and  uncalled  for.  On  the  whole,  we  consider 
the  New  Pharmacopoeia  a  most  defective  production. 
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MUSIC. 

"  There  is   beauty  in  the  sunbeam"      Words  by  J.  E.  Carpsnter. 
Music  by  G.  F.  Taylor.    Mason,  Great  Russell  Street. 

The  words  of  this  ballad  are  taken  froni  the  "Lays  of  Light  Hearts," 
by  J,  E.  Carpenter,  which  have  already  received  the  meed  of  public 
approbation.  The  music  is  pretty,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  its 
young  composer. 

Quadrilles  from  «  Beatrice  di  Tenda."    By  J.  P.  Barratt. 

Although  the  opera  of  Beatrice  di  Tenda  has  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  unsuccessful  in  this  country,  still  we  think  that  our  readers 
will  not  fail  to  admire  these  quadrilles.  Mr.  Barratt's  selection  is  highly 
judicious,  and  to  the  "  trippers  on  the  light  fantastic  toe"  they  will 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 


MEETING  OF  SOCIETIES  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

Roi*[.  iBSTiTuiKiM.—ODKehroarj  10th.  the  membcrt  auembled  as  umial  in 
the  LibrHry,  The  tables  were  covered  with  variuui  srticlei  ia  nature  and  art; 
and  aniDQ^  the  latter  we  particularly  noticed  an  ia^eninua  methnd  oidopted 
by  Mr.  Shilliheer,  for  inBtautaneously  chauftlnK  the  poles  of  an  electro-miignet. 
Tliis  little  Instrument  excited  much  attention.  In  the  Theatre  Dr.  Hilchie 
delWered  a  lecture  on  the  velucity  of  sound.  He  obserred  that  from  the  time 
nf  Newton  to  that  of  La  Place  all  information  on  this  subject  waa  extremely 
imperfect.  Ilie  former  philosopher  had  found  great  diiaonance  between  the 
actual  and  the  thoreticat  velocity  of  loiind^  and  La  Place  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  air  became  heated  from  conctensution,  daring  the  passane  of  Bound, 
and  th'it  this  difierence  of  temperature  caused  the  discrepancy  between 
theory  and  practice  ;  but  Dr.  Ritchie  remarked,  that  a^  sound  ia  a  serirs  of 
palpitations  through  the  air,  a  dilatation  as  well  as  a  coudensation  takes 

tiace.  Thna,  if  a  vertical  piece  of  whalebone  be  ben)  to  the  left,  the  air  will 
e  comprcsted  on  that  aide,  but  as  the  bone  will  spring  back  nearly  as  far  on 
the  right  side,  a  re-action  and  an  expansion  ensues.  From  many  experi. 
ments  which  the  lecturer  had  made,  on  the  rate  at  which  sound  travels 
throu^  water,  steam,  and  the  different  gaes,  he  found  thai  the  velocity 
through  the  varicius  ga-ics  is  always  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the  density  of  the 
liquid  which  each  gas  mny  be  made  to  assume.  A  certain  period  nf  time  must 
elapse  before  the  motion  of  ouc  partide  of  the  atmosphere  could  be  imparted 
to  another,  and  Dr.  Ritchie  illustrated  tlii»  hy  an  elegant  arrangement  of 
small  mi^nets,  each  of  which  having  to  describe  a  small  arc,  'ere  the  primary 
impulse  of  a  larger  magnet  could  be  coiiveyi'd  throughout  the  series,  I'enderea 
the  time  occupied  in  the  passage  very  perceptible.  He  then  proceeded  to 
comment  on  the  premises  on  which  La  Place,  &C.  had  founded  their  calcula- 
tions, and  pointed  out  with  great  ability  and  clearness  the  obstacles  which 
prevented  them  from  obtaining  accurate  results.  It  was  absurd,  lie  said,  to 
aappoic  the  atmosphere  to  be  composed  of  paiticles  each  of  which  was  a 
mere  mathematical  point,  for  if  this  were  the  case  it  might  be  compressed 
absolutely  to  nothing. 


Medico- BoTikNiCAL  Socimv.— Februaiy  8,  Earl  Stanhope  iti  tlie  Chair.— 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  haviuir  been  read,  and  a  new  member  elected, 
a,  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Kyun  on  the  defective  state  of  the  New  Pharmaco- 
peia, but  as  that  gentleman's  remarks  are  in  unison  with  many  of  thosq 
which  we  have  presumed  to  make  in  another  article,  (see  page  llfi),  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  detail  them  here.*  When  the  Doctor's  communi- 
cation had  been  read,  Dis.  Sigmond  and  Macreight  took  part  in  a  conversa- 
tiou  on  the  subject,  and  the  chairman  observed  that  a  learned  and  celebrated 
German  doctor,  with  whose  friendship  he  had  been  hououred,  hod  com- 
menced an  Universal  Pharmacopeia,  but  had  been  prevented  by  death  from 
completing  it.  He  (L:Ord  Stanhope)  had  since  received  a  letter  from  his 
widow,  begging  him  to  recommend  some  one  capable  of  finishing  the  work. 
After  some  further  discussion  of  uo  particular  interest  the  meeting  adjourned. 


•  la  Jatllcc  to  Dr.  Rma,  we  tlinnld  itite,  thit  onr  nollceor  i 
wrlitci  before  Ibe  ibove  meeliuf  of  (lie  Mtdlca-Botinlcil  & 

United  ipice  to  wblcb  ire  are  obllted  to  conflne  anrulves.— E 


1EET1\0  OF  SOCIETIES. 

,— January  30.    Mr,  Wylie  commenced  thbe>ni- 

ing  a  lecture  OD  the  Arabiao  Bmpire,  wblch  he  cotitlnded  na  the  following 
Moaduy.  The  Arabs,  at  first  merely  a  tribe  of  predatory  barbarian*,  were 
deBcenaants  of  lahmael.  Tliey  Km  scarcely  any  religion,  and  Mere  em- 
broiled in  perpetual  quarrele  anioui;3l  theniaelres,  uutil  Mahomet,  having 
founded  a  nor  reli){ion,  gave  them  laws,  united  them,  led  them  TJctariou&ly 
against  ibeir  oppressors,  gained  for  them  dty  after  dty  and  territory  after 
territory,  and  in  a  short  time  raised  them  to  be  masters  of  a  high  and  uiigbtjr 
empire.  Having  thus  proved  themselFo  courageous  iu  war,  they  sought  tp 
become  eminent  iu  the  arts  of  peace  ;  aad  having  procured  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  turned  their  attention  to  learning  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
encourdsed  commerce  and  manubrtures.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  the  ioTen- 
tion  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  the  manufactures  of  cotton,  paper,  and  perhapt 
of  gunpowder — mechanics  and  medicine  were  also  much  cultirated  by  the 
Arabians  ;— bui  they  ever  felt  the  spirit  of  the  propheCT — "  their  hand  shall 
be  against  every  man's  hand,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them."  Annoyed 
by  foreign  interference,  and  shaken  by  internal  commotions,  the  empire  gta. 
dually  snuk  into  decay,  and  at  the  present  day  presents  a  sorrowful  instance 

re  fur  the  display 

oflani^age,  (of  which  he  has  great  commandj,  than  for  the  cniumuiiicatioD 
of  information. 

February,  13JA.  This  eveuing  Dr.  Grant  detiverrd  aiectareon  the  species 
of  marine  aulmals,  called,  Acdepha,  which  hare  a  gelatinous  appearance, 
with  scarcely  any  solid  parts ;  which,  when  clewed  attentively,  they  mav 
be  peTceived  to  be  encircled  by  voluminous  bands  or  silia.  which  have  a  quick 
vibratory  motion,  occasioned  by  the  action  of  minute  fins  (to  be  discerned 
only  with  a  microscope)  by  means  of  which  they  move  in  the  water.  Dr. 
Grant  remarked,  that  the  lungs  of  man,  (hittv  hours  after  death,  have  a  quick 
vibratory  motion  precisely  similar  to  that  of  thise  silia.  'I'be  lecturer  then 
called  attention  to  Ihe  "  Portuguese  Man-of-War,"  an  animal,  which  rise* 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  by  means  of  a  gaseous  secretion,  which,  by  dis. 
tending  a  sack,  or  bag,  renders  it  specifically  lighter  than  the  surrounding 
water ;  It  allows  the  gas  lo  escape  when  it  wishes  to  descend.  The  "  phy- 
tograde"  animals,  arc  found  piincipally  in  the  tropical  seas.  The  "  ailio- 
grade,"  as  the  first  mentioned  animalB  are  called,  are  met  with  in  great 
numbers  near  the  Isle  of  t^heppey.  The  lecture  was  illuatrMed  by  DumenHU 
drawings  and  spedment. 


which  have  drawn  crowded  and  delighted  audiences.  The  first  of  Uiis 
eouise  was  devoted  to  ihe  consideration  of  the  construction  of  the  drama, 
and  its  mor^  influence  on  society  ;  which  we  need  scarcely  say  was  by  so 
great  an  ornament  to  dramatic  liteiature  placed  in  ita  most  favourable  light. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  deprecate  the  trivial  objections  made  to  nianjr 

-"   -■■-IS  of  the  dramatist  by  critics  who  only  judge  of  the  olent 

dogmas  which  they  consider  should  always  be  observed. 
l)ne  of  these  "  standing  orders"  is  that  nionoayllabic  words  should  be  c 

_,      ..  [j,^  posaibl       ---■    --"  ' 

d  merely  for 

of  excellence,  for  the  genius  of  the  linglish  language  lies  in  words  of  one 
syllable.  It  is  derived  from  the  Saxon,  a  language  more  than  any  other  mo- 
nosyllabic ;  and  there  are  many  passages  in  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
and  others  of  our  best  poets,  universally  admired  for  their  beauty,  in  which 

scarcely  any  polysyllables  ar"  ' — ■"  " ' i..j..j  -v.  a.-..  — . 

«r  his  disconrse  by  reciting 
trate  his  remarks. 
He  resumed  the  subject  i.  „  . 

pasmoD  to  manv  dogmatical  critics,  that  nature  should  he  followed  ai 

«  possible  in  ail  compositions,  except  those  purely  imaginary.  Shakspeare, 
Ben  Johnson,  Matsinger,  and  all  our  andeut  dramatists  had  pursued  tfaii 
plan  with  the  best  results ;  and  he  defended  many  paasages,  which  even  in 
theie  poets  bad  been  ceusntcd  on  this  plea.    Amongst  iboje  which  he  in* 


■tuced,  »  beautiful  tpecimept  of  nuailil  eloqaEnce,  wai  Marc  Aolony'i 
ipetch  over  the  dead  body  of  Ckmt,  which  be  dell  tered' with  great  eSect. 

lie  Ibird  lecture  was  devoted  to  a  cnnilderadaD  of  the  fir«t  act  of  Macbeth. 
Mr.  Kiiowlea  dwi'lt  on  tlie  excelleul  manner  in  which  Shakapeare  hat  con- 
trived ill  this  play  tn  laaintain  an  unvaried  consecutlveiteaB  iu  the  plot,  froiu 
ibe  firat  scene  to  the  last.  He  hat  availed  himself  of  every  little  incident,  In 
■n  apparently  uoiiupoctant  dialogue,  to  work  onl  the  grand  cUnuuc  which  la 
It  laat  Bltuioed,  as  may  be  observed  Id  alcDoat  etery  word  apoken  on  the  flnc 
interriew  with  the  witches  on  the  bealh.  In  comoientinE  upon  the  rcEeption 
of  Macbeth  and  Bauquo  by  the  kiug.  in  the  fonrth  >ceDe,1ie  called  the  atten- 
^on  of  the  audience  to  the  cloeenesa  with  which  nature  had  here  been 
copied.  It  waa  a  peculiiir  feature  in  the  art  with  which  Shakapeare  drew  hi* 
characters,  that  he  a^jpeared  to  embody  himself  for  the  time  bebig  la  Ua 
ideal  peraona^cea.  and  to  aeiie  and  ponrtray  every  minate  shade  of  character 
which  they  would  probably  exhibit  in  nature ;— this  ia  instanced  particularlT 
in  this  scene.  The  eSect  of  the  prediction  of  the  witches  is  already  perceived 
in  tlie  studied  answer  of  Macbeth  to  the  compliments  of  the  king.  It  1* 
a  mere  effusion  of  the  brain — 

Maciik 

In  doing  it.  ..  ,  ^  . 

ia  to  receive  our  duties :  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  rhildren,  and  Berranta  ; 
Which  da  but  what  they  should,  hy  doing  every  thing 
Safe  toward  your  lore  and  honour; 
whihtt  the  wann  reply  of  his  fdend  to  the  king's  salutation  if  apontaneoiu, 
aud  comes  from  an  affectionate  aud  grateful  heart : 
Duncan. 

Nnble  Banquo, 
That  haat  no  less  deserred,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  ao,  let  me  infold  the«. 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 
BiNqno. 
lliere,  if  [  grow. 
The  harveFt  is  your  own. 
Mr.  Sheridan  Knnwlea  then  proceeded  to  the  fifth  acene,  tu  which  Lady 
Macbeth  first  appears,  reading  the  letter  from  her  husband  j  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  bestow  an  eulogium,  characterised  by  the  most 
impassioned  eloquence,  and  delivered  with  such  fervency  as  to  draw  tears 
from  many  of   his  fair  auditors,   on  Mra.  Siddons'  impcrsouation   of   the 
character.    Pasaing  on  to  the  seventh  acene,  and  alightiy  remarkiag  on  the 
intermediate  |iassages,  he  adverted  to  the  different  readings  of  the  dialogue 
Macbbth. 
If  we  should  ten. 
LiDY  Macbeth. 

We  fail  1 
Some  read  this  reply  to  the  exclamation  of  Klacbeth  as  though  a  failure  were 
Impossible.  Othera,  consider  that  Che  masculine  mind  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
perceives  equally  with  her  husband  the  dire  consequences  which  await  them  if 
they  do  not  succeed,  bat  they  remark  that  she  has  bent  her  soul  to  the  pro- 
secution of  the  aceue,  and  is  williiig  to  hazard  every  thing  to  obtuiu  ils 
fulfilment  j  and  accordingly,  when  Macbeth  hints  the  poasibilicy  of  failure, 
she  replies  composedly-- we  f^l !  'lliis  latter  position  the  lecturer  urged 
with  great  ingenuity  ;  and  he  obaerved.  that  if  the  enauing  speech  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  coiijuriug  her  huaband  tn  act  with  spiiit,  be  read  wiu  emphasis  on 
the  uegalion,  instead  of  on  the  pronoun  and  verb,  the  view  of  the  case  will 
be  strengthened : 

If  we  should' ful. 
Lady  Macbeth. 

We  fail! 
But  screw  your  courage  to  the  stick  big  place 
And  we'll  not  fail. 


n>e  conclmbHi  ot  lli'u  emme  of  Lectare*  we  thought  partlcuUrij'  bean- 
iil.  Mr.  Knowlen  faid,  he  ever  fdt  grent  pleoaure  Id  lecturing  to  the 
mbertof  the  institution,  buloiithal  erenine  he  felt  peculiBrlf  awkward— 
He  was  an  indescribable  feeling  perruiiDg  bim,  which  he  could  not  ihake 
'.  He  kuew  hiniBclf  (iayiog  his  hand  on  a  volume  of  Shakapeare).  to  be 
the  pcewnce  of  s  uouter-ipirit,  and  he  felt  his  own  Insignificance, 
fcs'"  aud  he,  "liere  is  a  worli,  to  eqnal  whieb,  would  be  the  greatest 
igbl  of  my  ambition  ; — bmt  I  know  iu  excelleooe—l  am  aware  bow  tnna- 
idantly  beautiful  it  Is — what  genius  Is  dinplaired  iu  its  production.  I 
■pair  even  of  ever  approaching  itl"  ^r  wish  we  conid  rememljer  the 
let  words,  and  infuse  the  manner  of  the  Lecturer  into  this  impassioned 


London  Mechinicb'  iHsimrnoN.— Mr.  Serlr  has  delivered  Id  the  cooroe  of 
e  montli  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  Dniaia  at  this  Institution  which  have 
i;n  attended  with  great  success,  lo  his  first  he  Brgned  streuMoiisly  iu  favor 
ihp  Blai;c  as  a  schooi  of  mantlity,  and  contended  that  Iu  all  countries,  but 
especisily  in  Eugland,  the  must  beneficial  results  hod  arisen  from  a 
^^ulaled  drama  :  th"-     "■-  -' ■"  -■-- ' — '-'-  -'  -'—'  "■ ' ■" 

licb  he  stated  was  in  il 

cssive  manner  the  opeiiiL„ „__^  _. . _..  ,  ^   .  _ 

e  superior  wisdom  of  our  immortal  Inrd,  in  leaving  so  much  to  the  tmag 
t:nn  of  tlie  audience  whose  Expectations  he  had  previously  raised ;  and  he 
marked  that  althouih  he  bad  seen  the  great  Talma  enact  tne  character  and 
liver  the  description  (used  in  Kiance  instead  of  the  appearance  of  the 
irit),  it  was  br  from  making  that  impression  ou  the  mind  which  is  expe- 
snced  by  those  who  witness  it  on  our  own  stage. 

In  hii  second  lecture  he  animadverted  upon  the  true  meaning  of  what  i* 
rmed  poetical  justice,  and  here  again  he  had  recourse  to  Shakespeare,  in 
iarly  all  of  whose  plays  it  is  fouud  to  te  truly  administered.  Upon  iuddeut 
>  remarked  the  success  of  the  diania  greatly  depends,  he  hid  the  andience 
membet  that  no  play  could  be  endured  that  had  but  one  incident,  but  that 
mu>t  rest  its  hopes  of  pleasing  upon  a  succession  of  them.  He  instanced 
le  grave  sceue  in  Haiulet  in  which  Laertes  and  Uamlet  meet.  Laertei  uud- 
:u«l  at  the  mouruful  fate  of  bit  beloved  sister,  charges  Hamlet  with  having 
«n  the  cause  i  the  quarrel  here  ensues,  and  leads  to  the  incident  that  ful- 
ws  in  the  Inst  sreue.  He  condemned  tliose  whose  presuin^tiou  had  led 
lem  to  make  any  alterations  in  tlie  woi  ks  of  Sbakespeaie,  in  no  one  of 
hlch,  he  said,  liad  they  be-^n  succcssfnl ;  but  they  had  served  to  show 
^oly  their  own  iuability  and  the  superior  judgment  and  knowledge  of  stage 
isiness  posaesiied  by  that  great  authoi'. 

In  the  third  lectui-e,  in  which  Mr.  S.  commented  upon  dramatic  tangnage, 
:  WHS  equally  successful.  Uthello,  Macbeth,  and  Lear  were  the  works  to 
hich  he  directed  the  attention  of  his  hearer*  for  examples  of  ^at  which  he 
■usidered  most  beautiful  and  expressive. 

On  the  ISth,  Mr.  Cowper  delivered  a 

Jon  paper- making,  which  was  well  an , ^r- 

VM  satisfaction  to  the  more  scientific  part  of  his  auditoiy  i  uui  v>c  uaic 
'er  remarked,  that  no  lecture,  however  well  got  up  or  delivered,  on  a 
ientific  subject,  appears  to  coUea  so  large  an  audience  as  on  a  literal^  one. 

On  the  17th,  Mr.  Serie  again  lectured  to  a  theatre  literelly  crowded.  He 
Ad  up  tn  ridicule  those  plays  in  which  the  hero  or  heroine  describes  tlie- 
tony  felt,  lustedd  of  showing  the  result  of  the  feeling.  He  turued  tn 
lastinge,  and  also  to  the  cliaracler  of  Jane  Shore,  in  both  of  which,  this 
E»cri|)tion  occurs  frequeutly;  after  which,  asacontrast,  hcirad  the  murder 
ceue  in  Macbeth,  very  mnch  to  the  delight  of  the  audience,  which  titej 
istified  by  their  loud  applause. 
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"  Well  encountered,"  said  L— ■-,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
fortnight  front  the  evening  of  our  last  excuTsion,  ne  crossed 
each  other's  path  within  the  healthful  and  agreeable  range  of  the 
plantation  of  St.  James's  Park.  "  I  am  here,  as  you  perceive," 
continued  he,  "  lounging  away  my  morning  hour,  inhaling  the 
freshness  and  eojoying  the  freedom  of  the  scene,  so  beautifully 
and  beneficially  contrasted  with  the  artificial  appearance,  forma- 
lities, and  restraints  of  fashionable  night.  Here  I  find  pleasure 
and  amusement  in  the  innocent  and  hvely  gambols  of  nurselings 
and  nursemaids,  and  watch  with  delight  the  occupations  of  the 
urchin  tribe,  who  bring  their  rations  of  biscuit  and  bread  and 
butter,  wherewith  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  ducks  and 
ducklings  who  prank  in  the  cheerful  stream.  I  sometimes  mo- 
ralize and  contemplate  the  happy  buoyant  days  of  the  child, 
when  his  mind,  vagrant  as  his  steps,  pursues  the  gossamer,  and 
flies  from  object  to  object  lawless  and  unconfined,  and  reflect 
on  the  change  that  must  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream — when, 
this  happy  and  enviable  period  must  merge  into  more  advanced 
life,  and  the  heart's  gaiety  be  sobered  or  deadened  *by  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  worldly  occupations  and  interests.  Within  this 
limited  but  favoured  spot  of  metropolitan  perambulation,  there  is 
much  food  for  the  philosophical  observer  ;  for  the  man  who  spe- 
culates on  character  as  deducible  from  exterior ;  in  other  woms, 
for  him  who  professes  to  '  read  the  mind's  construction  in  the 
face' — for  here  recreate  alike  the  grave  and  gay,  the  mirthful 
and  melancholy,  the  sanguine  in  hope,  and  the  enthusiastic  in 
misery.  Here  rove  the  idle  and  industrious — the  one  hke  Solo- 
mon's fool,  occupied  only  by  the  weighty  affair  of  doing  nothing  ; 
the  other  maturing  in  his  mind  some  useful  principle  or  scheme 
of  enterprize  and  profit ;  or,  with  equal  laudability,  studiously 
devoting  himself  to  some  subject  whereon  to  edify  and  enlighten 
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his  fellow-man.  This  spot,  too,  is  the  favoured  resort  of  the 
fair.  Here  promenade  nymphs  of  nature's  own  sweet  and  cun- 
ning workmanship,  of  languishing  lasses,  and  maids  of  more  ro- 
bust and  healthful  mien.  Here  may  be  seen,  reclining  on  some 
umbrageous  spot,  the  sentimental  dame,  like  Niobe,  all  tears, 
weeping  over  Werter's  sorrows,  or  the  more  youthful  novel-de- 
vouring lass,  drinking  deep  from  the  fountain  of  flattery,  which 
the  author  has  so  felicitously  set  up,  and  which  she  fails  not,  in 
her  heart's  own  fabulous  application,  to  receive  as  her  peculiar 
meed  bestowed  by  the  one  dear  object  of  her  affections.  Here 
marches  the  military  Exquisite  from  the  Horse  Guards,  but  re- 
cently commissioned,  and  ill  at  ease  in  the  weight  of  finery  that 
burthens  him,  bearing  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him,  and 
strutting  along  with  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  gold  epaulettes 
and  Jack  boots,  casting  his  glances  from  under  a  mountain  of 
cap  at  every  fair  one  he  meets,  and  setting  himself  down  in  his 
own  happy  estimation  as  irresistible.  Youths  of  light  hearts  and 
maids  of  modest  mien,  stray  in  the  sweet  and  social  intercourse 
of  love,  preferring  to  interchange  their  amorous  confessions  by 
the  light  of  day's  glorious  orb,  rather  than  to  whisper  them  on  the 
murmuring  gales  of  eve,  under  the  influence  of  the  changeable 
and  mischief-loving  moon,  intuitively  impressed  with  Lord 
Byron's  opinion — 

"  The  devil 's  in  the  moon  for  mischief/ 
&c.  &c. 

Here  perambulate  also  fools,  who  make  fashions,  and  wise  men 
who  follow  them.  Knaves  who  live  by  seeming  what  they  are 
not,  and  meritorious  men  whose  modesty  and  diflidence  would 
conceal  what  they  really  are.  The  old  sexagenarian  libertine  is 
frequently  and  daily  observable  slowly  and  caiitiously  creeping 
his  way  among  the  bright-eyed  nursemaids,  ingeniously  noticing 
the  infants  of  their  charge,  that  he  may  more  effectually  open  a 
way  to  whisper  his  adulations  into  the  ears  of  the  more  imme- 
diate object  of  his  attentions.  Here  stroll  pampered  pimps  and 
painted  prudes  ;  and  last,  not  least,  in  deep  contemplative  mu- 
sings, numerous  members  of  that  peripatetic  school  of  philosophy, 
termed  the' Ways  and  Means  Club,  men  whose  outward  garb 
shews  at  once  their  contempt  for  all  fashionable  exterior,  and 
who  are  seeking  the  *  that  within  which  passeth  show,'  and 
solving  in  their  own  minds  the  great  and  important  problem  of — 
*  Where  shall  I  dine  r '' 

"  Truly,"  said  I,  **  you  have  given  a  most  entertaining  descrip- 
tion of  this  metropolitan  retreat,  and  one  that  could  emanate  only 
from  a  contemplative  mind  like  your  own ;  but  now  that  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  character,  let  me  remind  you  of  your  promise 
to  accompany  me  to  a  hazard  hell."  *'  1  have  not  forgotten," 
said  he,  "  and  am  prepared  to  redeem  the  promise  whenever  you 
shall  have  a  leisure  evening  from  more  rational  and  agreeable 
engagements.     How  stand  your  engagements  for  Saturday  V* 
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'J  Free  as  liberty's  self,"  replied  1,  "  and  wholly  at  your  appoint- 
ment, anxious  to  take  lesson  the  second  in  the  interesting  course 
of  worldly  instruction  which  you  have  so  specially  and  elaborately 
made  out  for  me."  "  Your  desire  shall  be  gratiBed,"  said  he, 
''and  now  for  our  plans.  Dine  with  me  at  six  ;  after  which  we 
will  ^  to  theopera,  and  then,  a-lft-Tom  and  Jerry,  we  will  visit  the 
midnight  haunts  of  hell  and  hazard,"     Saturday  arrived,   and, 

punctual  to  the  hour  of  engagement,  I  joined  L at  six.     We 

discussed  the  merits  of  his  cook,  as  displayed  in  the  management 
of  some  boiled  salmon  and  lamb  chops,  and  paid  a  well  merited 
tribute  to  the  respectability  of  his  wine  merchant,  by  giving  most 
indubitable  proof  of  OUT  approval  of  the  exquisite  flavour  of  bis 
Lafitte.  Having  thus  manfuliy  acquitted  ourselves  of  the  most 
agreeable  duties  we  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the  opera,  there 
to  revel  in  all  the  luxury  and  enchantment  of  impassioneil  feel- 
ing and  sweet  sounds.  We  bad  chosen  a  brilliant  evening,  that 
of  the  day  of  the  drawing  room  in  celebration  of  the  King's  birth- 
day. The  house  was  in  a  blaze  of  beauty  and  brilliants ;  tlie 
latter  in  many  instances  eclipsed  by  the  more  transcendent  lustre 
of  the  eyes  they  would  have  rivalled  ;  the  tcut  ens-.mhle  was  of 
a  nature  to  throw  a  novice  wild  with  wonder  and  delight,  and  to 
leave  him  in  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  his  vision.  Such  was  the 
effect  on  myself.  My  senses  were  steeped  in  astonishment,  and  I 
could  scarcely  credit  that  the  scene  was  other  than  tiiat  of  en- 
chantment, so  far  did  it  surpass  every  thing  that  had  yet  fallen 
within  the  scope  of  my  most  fairylike  conceptions.  The  syren 
.Grisi  warbled  her  soul  and  sentiment  around,  and  Rubini  and 
otiiers  renewed  in  the  feeling-s  of  the  auditors  all  the  delightful 
and  pleasurable  sensations  which  their  highly  gifted  and  no  less 
highly  cultivated  talent  must  ever  inspire.  The  ballet  followed, 
and  here  ww  displayed  the  symmetry  and  elasticity  of  the  "  hu- 
man form  divine,"  in  all  its  elegant  proportion  and  variety. 
The  young  were  in  a  state  of  rapturous  eicitement,  while  the 
aged,  straining  their  visions  through  the  medium  of  glasses,  can- 
vassed in  more  sedative,  but  not  less  sensual  terms,  the  merits 
and  capacities  of  each  fair  candidate  for  favour.  Taglioni  and 
Duvernay  discoursed  so  eloquently  in  what  Moore  so  felicitously 
terms  *'  the  estatic  language  of  the  feet,"  that  the  force  of  de- 
l^ht  and  admiration  could  no  further  go.  The  audience,  which 
albeit  is  not  usually,  as  I  understand,  given  to  the  noisy  expression 
of  applause,  butlimited  to  the  undertone  of  approbation,  which  in 
fashionable  life  is  considered  to  be  more  refined  and  recherche, 
were  actually  clamorous  in  their  applause.  It  was  indeed 
the  very  perfection  of  the  art,  where  action  and  pace  were  modi- 
fied and  combined  even  to  the  nicest  eitreme  of  the  ideal ;  but 
tie  vision  was  at  an  end,  the  curtain  fell,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  the  move  of  departure  was  made,  so  powerful  had  been 
rfie  effect  of  the  exhibition.  At  length,  however,  we  rose  to 
depart,  and  making  our  way  out  through  one  of  the  greatest 
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wtls  !  ever  witnessed,  all  moving  on  with  an  order  and  r^u- 
ity  that  aatoniiihed  me,  we  reached  the  Haymarket  colonade ; 
nd  now,"  said  my  friend,"  to  relieve  yoursenses  from  thespell 
ich  appears  to  bind  them,  we  will  pass  from  the  celestial  to 
1  infernal  ;  and  as  we  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
i  of  the  most  low-lived  hells  that  disgrace  the  metropolis,  the 
itrast  will  be  complete.     We  are  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 

'  Ti9  now  the  witching  boar  of  time, 
When  churchyarda  yawn,  and  hell  itaelf  breathes  forth, 
ContBgion  to  the  world.' 

e  demons  of  the  gambling  houses  (without  respect  for  the  Sab- 
,h,  and  equally  regardless  of  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  ma- 
(rates,  and  all  constituted  authorities)  opennide  their  infernd 
jrs  about  the  hour  of  twelve,  and  continue  their  woric  of  plun- 
:  as  long  as  they  find  fools  to  enterthem.  The  house  to  which 
m  about  to  introduce  yon,"  said  my  friend,"  is  one  of  the  lowest 
ide  in  the  scale,  for  it  restricts  not  its  accommodation  to  any 
ticular  class  of  persons,  as  many  others  profess  to  do,  no : 

All  who  will  com?,  all  are  welcome ; 
If  they  're  last,  let  imps  from  hell  come. 

ehouse  in  question  is  kept  by  a  set  of  Jews,  who  set  all  distinc- 
a  at  naught,  and  to  whom  the  recommendation  of  a  full  purse 
:he  highest  species  of  qualification.  In  this  den  congregate  for 
£  grand  purpOEC  of  gain  and  plunder,  all  description  of  personi, 
;rs  and  pugilists,  baronets  and  barbers,  lawyers  and  legs, 
>pmen  and  sheriffs' officers,  cooks,  clerks,  couriers,  valets,  with 
Hies  and  blackguards,  of  every  description,  all  huddled  together 
one  common  disgraceful  pursuit.  But  now  for  ocular  demonstra- 
n."  By  this  time  we  had  reached  Leicester'Square,  and  enter 
;  the  passage  of  a  house  at  the  corner  of  a  street  at  ihe  nortb- 
st  corner,  we  summoned  the  porter  by  the  usual  applic^tton  of 
I  knocker.  Without  hesitation,  and  free  from  all  tne  scrutiny 
1  examination  which  characterized  our  visit  to  the  hel!  of  St, 
nes's,  we  were  admitted,  and  made  our  way  up  stairs  to  the 
ne  of  action.  The  room,  which  was  spacious,  was  literally 
immed,  with  as  motley  a  group  as  ever  eye  beheld.  In  the 
itre  of  one  portion  of  the  room  was  a  large  table,  of  similar 
m  and  appearance  to  a  rouge  el  noir  table,  but  differently 
rked  for  the  purposes  of  the  game  at  this  table.  Opposed  to 
:h  other  were  seated  two  individuals,  with  long  wooden  rakes 
Jieir  hands,  and  before  them  a  profusion  of  counters  of  differ- 
cbaracter  and  colour.  On  the  taWe  immediately  in  front  of 
persons  alluded  to  were  pieces  of  ivory,  in  the  form  of  cards, 
iring  on  them  certain  numbers,  from  5  to  1 0,  which  I  was  iu- 
ined  were  for  the  purpose  of  marking  from  time  to  time  what 
ermed  the  main  and  chance,  or  the  number  vthieb  the  factor 
ilayer  has  to  throw  against  the  number  which  he  originally  calls 
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for  his  main.  The  immense  crowd  which  surrounded  the  table, 
preTented  me  for  a  time  having  any  clear  or  distinct  view  of  the 
process  of  the  game.  The  noise  was  great  and  incessant;  an 
eternal  kind  of  disputation  appeared  to  be  kept  np,  with  an  una- 
bated vigour  of  lungs  that  astonished  me.  A  confused  jai^n 
of  the  most  incongruous  sounds  and  unintelligible  phrases  fell  on 
my  uninitiated  ear.  "  Make  your  bets,  gentlemen  " — "  Now, 
Sir,  your  main"  —  "Seven's  the  main" — "Seven-eleven's  a 
nick" — "Deuce  ace  out" — "Five's  the  main" — "Seven  lo 
five" — "  the  odds  are  six  to  four" — "  Who  gives  on  doublely?" 
— "  Cinq  ue  lauded  " — "  Die  down,"  and  fifty  other  exclaraationa 
and  observations  with  which  most  of  the  party  appeared  perfectly 
conversant, but  which  to  my  untutored  mind  appeared  as  Hebrew 
to  aHottentot,  My  friend  acquainted  me  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  give  me  any  correct  idea  of  this  technical  phraseology,  without 
witnessing  the  operation  of  the  dice  from  which  it  all  emanated. 
After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  during  which  I  vainly  attempted  to 
form  in  my  own  mind  some  opinion  of  the  game,  some  of  the  party, 
eased  of  their  money  made  their  way  from  the  scene  of  misfor- 
tune, and  enabled  us  to  approach  within  observation  of  passing 
evenu  ;  and  my  friend  directed  my  attention  to  a  person  who 
had  in  his  hand  a  wooden  small  box,  in  which  he  placed  two  dice, 
and  after  rattling  them  well  within  the  box,  called  seven's  the  main, 
which  call  was  repeated  by  one  of  the  persons  officiating  at  the 
table,  called  the  groom-porter,  after  he  had  first  called  upon  the 
company  to  make  tjietr  bets,  which  they  did  by  placing  their 
money  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  compartments  into  which  the 
table  is  divided,  and  marked  In  and  Out.  The  former  indicat- 
ing the  fiicceM,  the  latter  the /ai/ure  of  the  person  throwing  the 
dice.  No  sooner  had  the  main  been  called  by  the  g-room- 
porter,  than  he  proceeded  to  mark  it  by  placing  the  ivory 
piece  bearing  thereoo  the  number  7  before  him, -within  the  whole 
view  of  the  persons  at  the  table,  and  with  a  view  to  prevent 
all  subsequent  disputes.  The  castor  then  threw  the  dice,  which 
turned  up  4  and  2,  making  together  6.  This  number  was  im- 
mediately marked  by  the  other  croupier  at  the  table,  and  it  was 
then  subsequently  announced  that  the  castor  had  six  to  teven, 
and  that  the  odds  were  six  Xajive.  This  was  cursorily  explained 
to  me  by  my  friend  to  mean  that  the  castor  having  called  7  and 
thrown  6,  the  latter  number  became  his  chance  against  the  ori- 
ginal number  called,  and  there  being  6  ways  of  throwing  the  7 
against  5,  by  which  the  K  might  be  accomplished,  the  odds  were 
consequently  6  to  5  against  the  six,  "  The  whole  principle  of 
this  game,"  said  my  friend,  "  may  he  illustrated  by  any  one 
throw  ;  and  though  apparently  presenting  much  variety  and 
complication  to  a  novice,  is  based  on  the  simple  circumstance  of 
there  being  36  throws  on  the  dice.  On  the  throwing  any  parti- 
cular number  against  any  other  number  named  or  required,  are 
calculated  with    mathematical    accuracv,  the  odds  or  chances 
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in  favour  or  against  the  player.  The  person  who  had  the  box 
in  hand  continued  to  throw  them  out  aad  replace  them,  until  the 
gn'ooin-porter  announced  '  6  with  doublets,  the  castor's  Ja ;'  this 
done,  he  and  hid  opposite  assistant  proceeded  to  draw  the  losing 
Stakes,  and  to  pay  the  receiving  side— a  task  which  appeared  to 
me  to  require  much  readiness  of  hand,  and  quickness  of  head — 
for  the  money  was  placed  in  a  most  irregular  manner.  Some 
had  taken  6  to  5,  others  12  to  10,  18  to  15,  or  25  to  30;  and 
that  in  shillings,  half-crowns,  or  crowns,  as  they  fancied  to  settle, 
and  pay,  which  appears  to  be  the  work  only  of  a  minute  or  two 
with  these  adroit  professors.  All  these  being  paid,  the  castor 
again  called  his  main,  and  the  same  ceremony  repeated  by  the 
groom-porter,  the  dice  were  again  thrown,  but  not  with  like  suc- 
cess; for  the  groom-porter  announced,  "  Deuce  ace  out;"  and 
immediately  drew  all  the  money  on  the  In  department  without 
making  payment  to  those  who  had  backed  the  Out.  This  my 
friend  informed  me  was  the  advantage  of  the  game  to  the  banker 
at  French  hazard,  and  was  about  equal  benefit  with  the  31  apres 
at  rouge  el  noir.  The  box  continued  to  pass  round  the  table  in 
rotation,  some  taking  it,  others  declining  so  to  do,  and  preferring 
to  make  their  speculations  on  the  operations  of  others,  a  course 
usually  adopted  by  experienced  hands  at  crowded  tables,  where 
there  is  little  fear  of  tricks  without  detection,  but  which  should 
be  avoided  by  all  means  in  every  other  case,  for  it  is  reported  to 
be  a  well  known  fact,  that  some  hundreds  of  persons  have  been 
plundered  solely  by  betting  on  the  hands  of  other  persons  in  pre- 
ference to  their  own, by  which  means  they  have  become  the  dupes  of 
sharpers  and  their  confederates.  As  the  general  events  of  the  game 
occurred,  I  obtained  some  partial  explanation,  and  a  promise 
that  at  leisure  he  would  fully  instruct  me  in  its  developemeat. 
My  attention  was,  however,  here  as  at  the  rouge  et  noir  table 
directed  to  the  parties  forming  the  group.  I  was  particularly  at- 
tracted by  one  or  two  individuals  who  risked  rather  largely,  their 
respective  stakes,  averaging  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  on  each 
event :  the  one  was  smoking  his  cigar  during  the  whole  of  the  per- 
formance with  a  degree  of  ease  and  nonchalence  that  I  could 
not  but  admire ;  his  appearance  and  manner  were  characteristic 
of  the  gentleman,  although  he  broke  out  occasionally  into  the 
most  unqualified  oaths,  by  way,  I  suppose,  of  adapting  himself 
to  the  classical  language  of  his  surrounding  associates,  whom,  in 
his  better  moments,  he  doubtlessly  held  in  the  contempt  which 
was  their  due.  This  gentleman,  I  was  informed,  graced  the 
class  of  baronets ;  had  inherited  a  lai^  fortune,  which  had  gone 
to  enrich  the  greatdcmonof  St.  James's  Street, who, now  that  hehad 
no  more  to  lose  by  his  equally  worthy  committee-men,  were  desi- 
rous of  excommunicating  him  from  their  brother  club ;  but  the 
baronet  is  a  man  of  spirit,  as  he  is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  is  not 
to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  a  set  of  mercenary  ninnies,  who  are 
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worse  than  contemptible.  He  is  as  independent  in  mind  and 
manner  as  he  was  once,  and  still  deserves  to  be,  in  fortune ;  fol- 
lows his  owD  free  course  and  pleasure,  drives  his  coach,  smokes 
bis  cigar,  cracks  his  bottle,  and  shakes  his  elbow  as  the  ma|^t 
biles,  and  cares  not,  as  he  himself  most  emphatically  expresses 
it,  II  damn  for  any  one.  Near  to  this  soul,  was  a  person  playiuij; 
his  pound  or  two,  and  that  in  a  very  cool  deliberate  ma.nner,  that 
peculiarly  diBtinguishi::d  him  from  otheia;  he  did  not  take  the  box, 
but  betted  on  other  hands,  and  usually  backed  the  castor  out.  On 
inquiry,  1  was  informed  that  this  person  was  a  Jew ;  had  long 
been  on  the  town  as  one  of  the  most  anxious  and  expert  players 
at  billiards,  hazard,  backgammon,  Sic,  and  that  he  had  amassed 
a  sum  of  money  thereat  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  Indepen- 
dently ill  the  neighbourhood  of  flelgrave- Square ;  but  that  latterly, 
certain  speculations  at  races  had  diminished  his  me^ns,  and  that 
he  had  a^in  taken  to  his  old  occupation.  This  person  is  said 
to  be  the  moat  perfect  master  of  his  art,  in  all  the  qualifications 
of  dice,  and  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  enter  the  lists  when  advantage 
offers  ;  he  actually  has  about  him  large  sums  of  money  io  create 
confidence,  and  is  said  to  have  employed  ngents  at  most  of  the 
hazard  houses  to  send  for  him  txpresa  at  any  hour  of  the  night, 
when  any  person  appeared  who  was  considered  or  known  to  be  a 
fit  subject  for  fleecmg.  He  has  been  known  to  get  up  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  fresh  as  a  lark,  from  his  slumbers,  and 
ere  the  morning  light  to  have  realized  his  thousand  pounds.  It 
is  told  of  him  once,  however,  that  being  so  sutMmoned  from  his 
slumbers,  he  as  usual  made  his  way  to  the  scene  of  action  with 
his  £1000  or  £1,500  in  purse,  aad  returned  minus  the  whole  sum, 
having  met  with  as  keen  a  hand  as  himself,  who  had  conveniently 
brought  his  own  bones  with  him,  or  in  other  terms,  introduced 
his  own  dice,  with  which  he  was  content  to  keep  tlie  box  until 
he  had  cobi[Jetely  finished  off  his  Jew  Better. 

Expositor. 


LINES. 

When  through  the  world  in  fortune's  search 

We  take  our  ardent  way, 
Bright  Expectation  lights  her  lamp 

To  guide  us  with  its  ray  : 
But  ere  the  expected  treasure  's  won. 

Dark  clouds  begin  to  rise  ; 
And  the  bright  light  that  led  tis  on. 

Faints,  glimmers,  .'ickeus,  dies. 
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ON    HIBERNATION. 

The  consideration  of  the  effects  produced  by  cold  on  animals 
naturally  leads  to  the  curious  and  important  property  of  Hiber- 
nation. This  term  is  applied  by  naturalists  to  that  state  of  tor- 
pidity or  lethargy  in  which  some  mammiferous  animals  of  our 
climate,  the  dormouse,  for  instance,  pass  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
cold  season.  When  in  this  state,  the  animal  appears  cold,  in- 
capable of  all  motion,  and  passes  three  or  four  months  without 
eating,  drinking,  or  breathing.  During  the  lethargy,  the  animal 
has  an  orbicular  or  bent  position ;  the  muzzle  applied  against 
the  abdomen,  the  hind  feet  carried  forwards,  the  fore  feet  placed 
against  the  breast,  the  ears  lying  upon  the  sides  of  the  head,  the 
eyes  firmly  closed,  the  whole  body  drawn  together  in  a  lump, 
and  the  tail  rolled  all  round  the  body.  A  slight  excitement 
does  not  waken  the  animal,  but  a  powerful  one  does. 

There  are  several  circumstances  with  regard  to  hibernating 
animals,  which  in  themselves  are  extremely  curious.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that  animals  subject  to  hibernation  differ  in  scarcely  any 
thing  from  other  animals,  being  nearly  allied  to  them,  which  are 
not  subject  to  it ;  for  besides  the  dormouse,  the  lerot,  the  mus- 
cardine,  &c.  for  example,  which  hibernate,  we  find  the  rat,  the 
dormouse,  the  squirrel,  and  many  others  of  the  same  family, 
do  not  hibernate.  Hibernating  animals  appeared  to  be  dis- 
persed, and,  as  it  were,  vaguely  distributed  among  families  the 
most  unlike  each  other.  In  our  climates,  it  is  during  winter 
that  these  animals  experience  their  lethargy;  but  under  the 
torrid  zone,  which  also  has  its  sleeping  animal,  the  taurec, 
it  is  during  the  periods  of  the  greatest  heat  that  this  animal 
becomes  torpid.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  curious  details  and 
unusual  effects  which  this  astonishing  phenomenon  presents. 

Hibernation  presents  two  distinct  kinds  of  lethargy.  In  the 
first  of  these,  the  imperfect  lethargy,  the  respiration  is  sus- 
pended and  renewed  by  turns,  every  three,  four,  or  five  minutes. 
In  the  other,  which  may  be  termed  the  per/cc^  lethargy  ^  respira- 
tion entirely  ceases,  and  the  circulation  is  likewbe  impeded.  To 
prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  many  philosophers  have  sub- 
mitted various  torpid  animals  to'the  action  of  deleterious  gases, 
which  would  infallibly  have  proves  I  fatal  had  respiration  been  conti- 
nued in  the  slightest  degree,  and  the  results  were  always  such  as  to 
place  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  total  suspension  of  re- 
spiration during  the  perfect  lethargy. 

The  property  of  hibernation  in  animals,  although  exceedingly 
curious  in  all  the  circumstances  that  belong  to  it,  is  truly  won- 
derful in  its  preservative  power ;  a  power  which  maintains  the 
existence  of  the  animal,  not  only  as  well  as  if  all  its  vital  actions 
were  in  full  operation,  but  if  the  observations  of  some  naturalist^ 
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are  to  be  credited,  even  under  some  circumstances  in  which  the 
animal  could  not  live  were  its  ordinary  vital  actions  in  complete 
play.  The  state  of  hibernation  itself  seems  fo  be  produced  in 
order  to  preserve  the  animal  from  the  operation  of  temporary 
causes,  such  as  states  of  temperature,  climate,  &c.  which  would 
otherwise  be  fatal  to  it.  While  these  states  continue,  the  usual 
vital  processes  are  either  wholly  suspended,  or  go  on  in  an  ex- 
traordinary slow  degree;  as  soon  as  the  torpor  passes  away, 
these  vital  actions  are  renewed,  and  the  animal  springs  into  life 
and  vigour  with  renovated  power,  safe  during;  the  whole  period 
of  its  suspended  animation  from  the  influence  of  physical  ag;ents, 
not  only  m  their  ordinary  state  of  energy,  but  as  has  just  been 
stated,  in  an  extraordinai'y  degree  of  intensity. 

The  loir,  or  fat  dormouse,  which  in  winter  falls  into  a  torpid 
state,  illustrates  what  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  degree  of 
hibernation.  These  creatures  possess  so  little  animal  heat,  that 
it  scarcely  exceeds  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air ;  their 
torpor  ceases  with  the  cold ;  a  very  few  degrees  of  heat  will 
re-animate  them,  and  if  they  are  kept  during  the  winter  in  a  warm 
room,  they  will  continue  active  the  whole  season  ;  they  wilt  then 
move  about,  bat,  drink,  and  sleep,  at  intervals,  like  other  ani- 
mals. When  the  cold  approaches,  thev  roll  themaelves  into  a 
ball,  and  in  this  state  may  be  found  in  hollow  trees  or  clefts  of 
rocks,  or  in  holes  in  walls  eiposed  to  the  south ;  they  may  be 
taken  and  rolled  about  without  rousing  them  ;  nothing,  indeed, 
seems  to  awaken  them  from  their  lelharg:y  but  gradual  heat;  if 
eiposed  suddenly  before  a  fire,  they  die  ;  resuscitation  can  only 
be  efiected  by  degrees.  In  this  state,  however,  though  deprived 
of  the  capability  of  movement,  with  the  eyes  closed,  and  in  an 
apparent  state  of  death-like  indifference,  they  possess  a  feeling 
of  pain  ;  a  wound  or  burn  causes  them  to  contract,  and  to  make 
a  slight  sort  of  convulsive  leap,  which  they  will  repeat  several 

From  experiments  performed  by  various  philosophers,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  hibernating,  or  lethaigic  state,  takes  place  only 
within  certain  ranges  of  temperature  ;  that  either  too  high  or  too 
low  a  degree  prevents  it  from  coming  on  ;  that  the  torpor  is  al- 
\ray9  most  profound  when  the  temperature  is  at  from  5  to  7 
degrees  above  zero,  and  that  a  more  intense  cold  even  revives 
the  animal  to  activity.  These  experiments  show  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner  how  completely  this  singular  condition,  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  death,  .is  under  the  regulation 
and  control  of  the  vital  principle,  that  principle  inducing  the 
state  when  the  cold  is  at  a  certain  degree,  but  preventing  it  from 
coming  on,  and  even  rousing  the  animal  from  it  when  it  has  ac- 
tually  supervened,  if  the  intensity  of  the  cold  increase.  The 
subject  being  one  of  such  vast  importance  and  interest,  we  shall 
resume  our  consideration  of  it  in  our  next. 

G.  T.  F. 
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a  wild  and  barren  heath,  in  one  of  the  tteateta  countiea,  there  stood 
years  since  a  low  Cuif-built  hut,  apparently  too  mean  and  squalid  for 
ibiiation  of  any  human  being,  lookinj^  rather  like  a  temporary  shelter 
3  shepherd  during  the  inclemency  of  the  early  spring,  when  the  floclts 
e  his  constant  attention  through  the  boisterous  nights  so  usual  at  that 
1  of  the  year  in  our  uncertain  climate,  but  thai  the  barren  soil  around 
e  of  herbage,  convinced  the  stranger  who  passed  the  spot  that  it  could 
have  bean  intended  for  such  a  purpose.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
patch  of  ground  that  at  one  time,  as  a  garden,  had  been  partially  ra- 
id from  the  wilderness  around— a  strangling  blighted  plum  tree  still 
led,  once  its  chief  ornament,  while  a  low  mound,  with  here  and  there 
ted  thorn  bush,  shewed  the  extent  of  the  first  occupier's  industry — but 
nov  relapsed  into  its  former  sterility,  many  years  having  elapsed  since 
:e  or  mattock  had  broken  its  mossy  and  uneven  surface.  What  could 
iduced  any  one  to  fix  on  so  lonely  a  situation  was  the  wonder  of  all  who 
in  its  desolation,  for  although  within  a  few  yards  of  a  track  (road  it 
scarcely  be  called),  yet  the  owner  evidently  placed  it  on  the  other  side 
[nail  but  dangerous  morass  to  avoid  all  chances  of  companionship  in 
litude,  on  the  gloomy  stillness  of  which  there  broke  no  gay  or  cheerful 
;  yet  there,  however,  isolated  as  it  was  from  the  stirring  world  beyond, 
I  passions  were  as  busy  and  triumphant  as  in  the  most  crowded  ci^. 
re,  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night  in  the  winter  of  17 — ,  when  the  snow 
lany  inches  deep  on  tlie  moor  around  the  hut,  the  decrepid  figure  of  a 
1,  apparently  about  sixty,  was  bending  over  a  turf  fire,  striving  to 
lome  warmth  from  its  expiring  embers,  as  the  uncertun  gusts  of  wind 
'h  the  broken  panes  of  the  only  casement,  ever  and  anon,  fanned  it  to  a 
bat  fitful  flame.  Then  raising  herhead,  and  listening  impatiently  to 
oaning  of  the  blast  without  as  it  eddied  round  the  hovel.  "  Not  yet," 
;th  she  wildly  exclaimed,  "  not  yel,  surely  lie  has  been  gone  an  hour — 
I  have  lost  hia  way  in  the  darkness?  No,  no,  he  knows  tlie  patli  too 
And  yet,"  af^r  a  long  silence,  in  which  she  vainly  hearkened  to  the 
gale,  "  and  yet,"  she  continued,  *'  ho  may  have  been  benighted  before 
sed  tlie  borders  of  the  heath,"  and,  sinking  back  in  despair  on  her  seat, 
fain  cowered  over  the  waning  fire.  "  Nay,  here  they  come,"  she 
screamed,  as  after  another  pause  the  quick  tread  of  several  persons, 
ng  hollow  on  the  beaten  path  without,  fell  on  her  ear,  and  sUtrting  on 
!t  with  fearful  enei^  for  one  so  old  and  apparently  feeble,  she  ruahed 
8  the  door.  Ere  she  reached  the  CT3zy  and  rough  boards  that  formed 
door  was  violently  thrown  open,  while  a  hoarse  voice  demanded  why 
ad  been  sent  for.  "  Any  fresh  robbing,  old  woman,  or  only  war  against 
irry's  pheasants,"  cried  the  spokesman,  as  he  and  two  other  ill-looking 
I,  with  a  boy  of  about  fourteen,  entered  the  cottage,  but  turning  to  the 
who  had  now  seated  herself  again  before  the  fire,  with  her  keen  and 
yes  fixed  on  his  face,  he  asked  in  a  more  humble  tone  why  he  and  . 
mpanions  had  been  summoned  on  such  a  night  from  their  enjoyment. 
^mentl  Ah  !  that  ia  ttie  word,  and  well  may  the  cup  of  brutal  in- 
ion  be  cnjuifnitnt  to  such  as  you.  You  doubtless  need  some  strong 
nent  to  rouse  your  heavy  souls  above  the  clods  around,"  and  with  a 
ind  fiend-like  laugh  alie  continued,  "Fjcitfaitnt  you  shall  have — 
y  did'at  thou  say  Ksau  ijandford  '.  aye,  and  gold,  gold,  dost  thou  hesir  7" 
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cried  she,  aeeing  iho  ejcs  of  (he  ruffians  lindle  at  Ihe  word,  while  in  a  low- 
clear  Toite,  heard  distinctly  amid  the  howling  of  the  blast,  slie  added,  while 
eten  her  unscrupulous  tearera  trembled  as  ahe  apoke,  "  But  you  must  not 
be  too  nice  in  its  earning.  Murder  may,  nay,"  cried  she,  raiaiDg  her  voice 
to  its  former  pitch,  "  miiif  follow — to  earn  wealth,  unhounded  wealth,  you 
must,  1  tell  you,  be  careless  of  ft  little  blood.  What !  fools,"  exclainied  she 
when  Bhe  saw  their  pallid  cheelis,  "  what,  you  have  never  shed  blood  for- 
aooth.  No,  no,  Esau  Sandford,  and  yon,  Samuel  Blate — tlie  poor  helpless 
creature  lying  in  yonder  deep  pool  gave  but  one  faint  cry  ere  the  foul  and 
■tsgnale  waters  closed  for  ever  over  its  little  bead — no  btmd  was  there.  No, 
no,  yon  were  too  tender-hearted  for  that,"  and  again  her  unearthly  laugh 
echoed  througli  the  room.  "  Hog."  eiclaimed  the  former  spokesman, 
snatching  a  brand  from  the  fire-side,  "  have  1  not  warned  thee  to  forget  that 
night."  "  Dost  thou  foi^et  it,"  cried  she,  as  his  comrades  drew  him  forcibly 
towards  the  door, — but  enough  of  this,  yon  need  apinte  for  your  work,  and 
the  night  is  cold  William,"  she  said,  taming  to  tlie  horror-stricken  lad,  who 
shrank  into  a  comer  during  the  conversation,  "  fetch  the  keg  from  the  out- 
houae  that  '  Gentleman  Tom,'  the  bold  smuggler,  gave  me  last  night,  (wifch 
■a  I  am)  to  buy  him  a  fair  wind,  and  now  lads,  never  heed  a  few  words  but 
seat  yourselves  by  the  fire  and  you  shall  learn  how  you  may  win  the  gold 
I  spoke  of."     It  waa  a  little  al^r  one  o'clock  on  tbe  niglit  of  the  meeting  al 

old  Susan  Sandford's  hut,  that  three  men  were  ' 

the  plantations  that  divided  the  estate  of  Sir  Hen 

bonring  common.  The  woods  were  wild  and  unatienaea  to,  ana  even  tne 
grounds  around  the  mansion  itself  shewed  little  of  the  eye  of  the  master  ;  all 
looked  deserted,  for  Sir  Henry  had  but  the  day  before  returned  uneipecledly 
&am  a  long  residence  abroad.  Many-tongued  rvmoor  had,  as  usual,  given 
very  many  reasons  for  his  absence  from  his  native  country.  Debt  was  the 
cause  universally  assigned  by  bis  over-taied  lenantry — Love  by  those  of  his 
female  acquaintances  who  remembered  liim  five  and  thirty  years  before  the 
"gayest  of  the  gay ;"  both  were  alike  untrue,  as  were  the  otiier  opinions 
current  at  the  time ;  these,  however,  died  away,  and  the  gay  Sir  Henry 
Harding  was  almost  forgotten  wben  he  returned  a  grave  and  altered  man  to 
the  home  of  his  ancestors.  That  night  he  bad  retired  early  to  liis  chamber, 
and  his  old  and  valued  servant,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  travels, 
being  of  a  quiet  and  uncommunicative  disposition,  the  grey-headed  butler, 
who  had  remained  in  the  house,  b«ng  unable  to  gather  anything  to  retail  to 
his  country  gossips,  sood  followed  their  master^  example,  and  long  before 
Esau  Sandford  and  bis  companions  had  reached  tlie  ]iouse,DOt  a  light  was  to 
be  seen  in  (he  narrow  windows  of  tbe  massive  building  before  them— all  was 
dart  and  silent  as  the  grave,  for  the  wind,  which  had  been  high  during  the 
early  part  of  tbe  night,  had  died  away,  and  the  moon  which  had  lighted  them 
to  their  prey  waa  now  hid  behind  the  dart  foliage  of  the  lofty  firs  whicli 
sheltered  the  bouse  from  the  moorland  breeze.  A  pane  of  glass  was  soon 
broken  and  tbe  single  bar  removed  from  the  library  window,  through  which 
the  ruffians  entered  the  room — here  we  leave  them  to  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion ,  and  return  to  tbe  lone  bovel  on  the  heath. 

The  door  waa  closed,  nay,  setnired,  if  its  maty  fastening  could  give 
security,  the  boy  was  dosing  on  a  wretched  pallet  in  one  corner  of  the  only 
room,  and  the  fire,  nearly  extinguished,  scarcely  allowed  tlie  old  woman 
seated  on  a  low  stool,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  muttering  to  herself 
snatches  of  the  Bongs  of  her  childhood.     Unlike  her  anxious  and  impatient 

Seatures  a  few  hours  before,  she  seemed  heedless  of  ever^  tiling,  until  the 
tsturbed  alumbers  of  the  boy  recalled  her  wandering  mind.  "  Ah  !"  she 
murmured,  "well  mayst  thou  start  poor  wretch,  thy  father's  hands  ere  this 
are  dyed  in  blood.  Shod,"  shrieked  she,  "  who  said  blaod  ;  there  is  no  blood 
upon  Bill  bands.  Nav."  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "  I  am  rambling  ;  but  ere 
this  I  am  reeenged,  his  proud  spirit  is  laid  low,  Ins  foot  shall  never  spum 
me  more,  and  in  the  burning  gulf  where  we  shall  shortly  meet  face  to  face 
what  will  his  talents,  rank,  broad  acres,  or  his  gold  avail  him.  May,"  and 
here  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  with  clasped  bands  and  uptiAed  eyes 
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w  they  bat  donble  all  his  Ioiiii«it> — nuy  ereiy  fieod  of  ball 
leringa,  uid  Ihelowen  iccini  him,  lod  then,  if  fauniau  feeiiDgi 
t  Miiaatiaiu  on  that  drmdful  pUc«— then  I  shalt  indeed  ba 
I  proud  ipirit  uid  be  repaid  my  own  min."  Scarcely  hod  she 
3ieea  when  the  hasty  steps  of  men  approaching  the  hut  drew 
but  ere  they  cmiM  reach  the  door  she  stood  before  them  with 

S  morning  gleaming  on  her  blood-<hot  eyes  and  hi^g«rd 
I  men  were  loaded,  ■'  Hare  you  brought  all,"  ihe  cried, 
eplied  Esau   Sandford,  "  lee,  I  Ure  got  your  booty^theaa 

felloiri  iTOuld  not  earn  your  rich  share  by  bringing  it ;  but 
I  door  and  let  me  po^d,"  aaying  which,  followed  by  hia 
ttaggered  inio  the  home,  and  casting  a  heary  sack  on  the 
1  ■'  Bat  comp.  Mother,  a  cup  of  spirita."  She  heeded  him 
;  the  sack  she  drew  from  it  the  stiU  warm  but  murdered  body 
jarding,  and  spumiag  it  vrilh  her  fool.  "  Now  then,"  she 
limed,  "  ihe  first  part  of  my  nightly  prayer  for  yean,  long 
I.  1  have  my  earthly  reoengt,  and  in  fitdng  company  too,"  aha 
two  of  hia  worthless  tenants,  his  tm  and  his  p-nndviR,  it  is 
ctim  of  his  early  crimes  should  thus  spurn  the  mortal  remains 
less  betrayer.  "Rod,"  said  Che  pataied  Sandford,  "who. 
on  V  "  Thou,  whose  filial  hand  baa  closed  his  bad  career  ; 
it  1  had  no  motive  when  from  thv  earheat  yearal  brought  thee 
ime  that  man  abhors,  and  God  punishes— connived  1  at  the 
I  House's  brat  but  for  this  end,  and  when  I  found  thy  timid 
t    tlie  dead,  evta   induced   (b^  swakening    his    nnlounded 

Jitad,  Samuel  Blske.  to  aamsC  your  rigliitmii  purpose." 
g  content  thee,  mother,"  exclaimed  the  distracted  man,  "  but 

father,   unnatural  though  he  was  !     Why  conceal  the  secret 

But  I  do  not  believe  it.  Xor  art  thou,  fiend,  my  niotiier  ; 
It  be,"  and  springing  towards  her,  but  for  the  united  strength 
vould  have  sdded  snother  murder  to  the  horrors  of  the  ni^(. 

come;  but  perhaps  he  would  like  to  see  proofs  of  my  asser- 
itlier  parent  feels  the  vigour  of  hia  arm,'  saying  wluch  she 
Hcket  from  an  old  chest,  and  giving  it  into  his  trembling 
/an  absorbed  in  gazing  on  the  corpse  before  her.  Little  time 
>ver,   for  the  examination,  as    the  sounda  of  men's  voices. 

0  attend  to  their  own  safety,  and  on  looking  out  they  saw 
reral  men  approaching,  led  on  by  the  old  butler,  who  having 
,e  house  on  the  first  alano,  and  returned  wilh  the  village  too 
work  of  blood,  had  tracked  them  through  the  snow  to  the 

"  Here  they  come,"  said  lilake,  "  but  a^  they  are  only  fire 
>  are  three  and  well  armed  let  us  bat  the  door,  and  voe  to  him 
.."  Iliis  was  soon  done  ;  but  vain  were  all  their  endeavour:* 
andford  from  his  stupor.  Srillthey  were  determined  to  reaiat 
nd  having  loaded  (heir  pistols,  their  only  reply  to  the  repeated 
r  aisailanls  that  they  should  surrender,  was  a  declaration  of 
nlion  lo  shoot  the  first  man  who  entered  the  hovel.  After 
i^hile,  the  party  without  suddenly  retired,  but  in  a  short  time 
trit  ihem  bring  fagguts  and  fune  and  pile  them  agaiuat  the 
naan  to  bum  us  out, '  exclaimed  Blake,  with  a  horrid  impreca- 
jg;hl  in  hia  conjecture,  and  in  a  few  momenta  the  smoke  issued 
any  crevices  of  the  door,  filling  the  cottage  to  sufi'ocatioiv. 
irief  duration,  as  the  flames,  soon  fiaiaing  the  ascendency, 
patli  for  the  enlrance  of  those  on  the  outside.  Ulake  and 
pointed  tlieir  pialols  towards  the  door-way,  but  before  tie 
>r.  Sandford  spnuigt  forward,  when  a  flash  was  followed  hy  a 
hia  friend's  pistol,  and  his  quivering  body  fell  lifeless  on  the 
befor*  him.  11ie  awe  atruck  countrymen  now  forced  their 
•n  lh#v  had  secured  tlie  two  men  found  the  hag  Iring  in  the 

1  beside  ih*  murdered  body  of  their  master — a  bbltle  labhd 
(led  in  her  hand,  lold  iha  (ale  of  suicide,  and  tbua  cloaed  the 
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BY  HARGHAVE  JENNINGS. 

[A  Dialegue  irrtcedei  iht  folloicing  Sutilo^ii^  btlutttn  Lindiiit  de  Lock  ami 
Hucio  StEiLPonT,  hafritnd  aniJ  companion  in  armt,  wherein  the  latler^  by  many 
dark  and  Machiaveltiiin  iminuatuini,  araiuu  the  jealouiy  ii/"Lvkdeiit  rtgarding 
bis  ai/e  loi.E.  Tbe  opening  linn  Teftr  to  Lvndeut,  Kho  ntti  in  a  ptrpUied 
ind  traubled  mind,  camptandai  of  half  tuipicioni,  vagiil  aiaUliti,  and  indigna- 

Huco  Steilfoht.     Selut. 
Hnoo.  He  goes — he's  gone  ;  but  with  a  latent  sting' 
la  his  heart  planted,  which,  though  now  at  rest, 
Will  spring  to  viper  life.     Sear— acar  it,  if  you  will. 
But,  Hjdnt-like,  'tis  deathless  : — do  not  fear  it  < 

[^Advannng 
How  weak  are  e'en  the  strongest  of  tliese  creatures  ! 
When  but  a  hint  half-breath 'd— a  doubtful  meaning, 
A  tone  insigaificant,  or  glance  of  eye, 
Can  shake  the  would-be  firmneu  of  their  soals, 
And  birth  strange  monsters  in  their  busy  brains. 
I  am  half  shamed  to  play  the  puppet  Btinei 
To  such  a  mean  and  Tacillating  crew. 
Sooth  !  little  may  1  pride  myself  upon 
The  acquisition  of  duch  cheaply  purchased 

Commodities :  but  let  me  play  the  game. 

And  rise  a  winner  from  it.     This  fair  creature, 

Ta'en  by  the  outside  which  I've  donn'd  for  the  purpose, 

Is  gone  e'en  further  than  I  bargain'd  for, 

And  looks  upon  me  with  an  eye,  that  did 

Her  doting  lord  discover,  would  be  danger. 

She  is  a  paragon ;  e'en  I  must  own  it, 

And  BO  a  worthier  quarry :  she  shall  be, 

MiM  by  the  hell  beneath  me  !  tf  my  senses 

Fail  not  at  need,  which  is  not  over  likely. 

The  night  is- sultry,  though  the  wasted  storm 
Has  long  been  dissipated.     This  hot  brow 
Might  feel  the  luiury  of  cooler  air ; 
And  so  I'll  near  the  casement, 

[Approaehing  an  Oriei,  throiot  open  a  caiementj  and  £nrki  out 
Lovely  night '. 
Thy  beauties  sbine  more  for  the  late  cc 
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When  the  deep  thunder-roll,  and  cross  bluf  flash. 

The  plash  of  hail,  and  winds  infuriate,  strove 

For  noisiest  mastery.     The  fair  moon  now 

SiiU  softly  in  the  ether,  lightiog  up 

The  clear,  blue-deep  profundity  above  me, 

And  in  the  Btill'd  lake  flashing.     Distant — dill. 

In  sylph-like  peacefuloess,  the  maantains  gleam. 

Robed  in  their  tides  of  azure.     Id  the  zenith 

The  ftr  atara  calmly  glitter,  and  there  comea, 

Soft,  slow,  and  wooingly,  upon  my  cheek 

A  cool,  love-breathing  zephyr.    Let  me  drink  it ! 

Rough  crags,  green-rested,  hoary  trunks,  and  woods, 

Moaa'd  in  the  twilight  to  a  sombre  shading. 

Their  gnarled  roots  suspended  from  the  cliSa, 

The  e'en  roU'd  award  half  chequ'ring,  giant  pines. 

In  blaet  and  melancholy  boiltng — stark. 

Ghost-like,  and  ominous— upon  the  brinka 

Of  doubtful  gulphs,  misclouded,  seeming  types 

Of  dread  eternity  ; — bald  tnoUs,  their  bases 

Luxuriantly  sheath'd,  on  wliich  the  light. 

So  coldly  pure,  falls  broken ;  vapouring  falls 

Fleck'd,  Btinterrals,  with  silver  sparklaH, 

Which  send  monotonous  a  drowsy  murmur 

Down  in  the  silence  of  tbe  brooding  midnight ; 

Green  scintillating  wavelets,  chadng  on 

The  tiny  coaat-Iine  of  a  water  sheet ; 

Arcadian  vales,  o'er  which  light  foliage  quivers. 

Fit  covert  for  the  nimble-fooled  Dryad, 

Ot  sedge-crovni'd  Rivar  God,  when  late  at  eve 

He  leaves  the  rose-hued  waters  for  the  murmur 

Of  leafy  wood  and  dingle,  and  the  charms 

Of  vesper-chaunling  songsters  ; — the  lone  star 

Of  sober  eve  'bove  twinkling,  and  the  last 

Sweet  lights  of  day  on  the  horizon  fading. 

Slow,  one  by  one,  to  mellow  duskiness, 

Soften'd  to  beau^  by  tlie  chaste  blue  moonlight. 

Which  o'er  in  broad  placidity  reposes ; 

And,  here  and  there,  a  distant  fairy  bght, 

Lilte  the  far  beacon  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave. 

Or  pensive  Hope  still  mildly  waving  onward, 

Flick'ring  in  some  time  fretted,  feudal  turret. 

Are  spread  in  beauty  and  in  grandeur  'neath  me. 

[Tht  NightingaU  is  keard  in  tht  dut 
Harki  the  sad  voice  of  moat  lonely  Philomel, 
In  plaintive  wakefulness,  streams  o'er  the  ijniet ; 
Like  a  sad  apirit  in  the  lull  of  eve. 
When  sleep  the  skiea  and  waters.    Lovely  miwio  ! 
Sonl  melting  melody  !     Soul  breathing  strain  1 
That  woriloaa  telleth  of  so  sweet  a  sorrow. 
Methinks,  in  listing  thee,  I  could  be  happy. 
Apart  from  all — No  '.  never  may  it  be  so  I 
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No  !  never — nexer  !     I  tun  doom'd  (o  be 
A  thing  of  utler  darliness.    Never! — never! 
I'lirough  the  Elernity  that  yswns  berore  me. 
I  have  no  part  in  these  [air  sights  and  aounda. 
And  must  e'en  perish  aa  I  have  lived.    Away  I 

IHe  diishts  Iht  ca 
Hell,  now  receive  ms  I    Take  thy  son  again  ! 
Weave  round  in  triple  density,  oh,  Nighl ! 
And  you,  ye  apints  of  the  darkoea»,  com»  ! 
And  gloom  me  with  your  funereal  wings  ! 
Brood  on  my  soul,  as  Midnight  in  his  care  ', 
Be  thick  as  Erebus  ;  and  shut  out  all 
The  life,  tlie  light  of  this  creation.    Rise, 
In  ghost-like  majesty,  ye  mystic  agents  ! 
Pale  shades  and  pliantoms  of  the  world  departed. 
And  with  your  death-cold,  inexpTessive  eyes, 
Freeze  back  my  soul  to  marble  ! 

So — I  am 
That  which  I  have  been  ; — that  I  lately  was, 
Tlie  cloud  has  paaa'd  o'er,  I  now  again 
Can  look — can  feel — can  ponder.    1  am  bameBe'd 
Invincibly  in  proof;  invulnerable  ; 
Touchleaa  in  adamant.     Now  to  my  object ! 


A   MOTHER'S   VOICE. 

There's  music  in  a  mother's  Toice, 

More  sweet  thaa  breezes  sighing ; 
There's  kindness  in  a  mother's  glance 

Too  pure  for  every  dying. 
There's  love  within  a  mother's  breast, 

So  deep,  'tis  still  o'erflowing. 
And  care  for  those  she  calls  her  own 

That's  ever,  ever  growing. 
A  mother  ]  how  her  tender  arts 

Can  soothe  the  breast  of  sadness,  ' 
And  through  the  gloom  of  life  once  more 

Bid  shine  the  sun  of  gladness. 
A  mother !  when  like  evening's  star 

Her  course  hath  ceased  before  us, 
From  brighter  worlds  regards  us  still, 

And  watches  fondly  o'er  us. 


THE   INVALID; 


"  You  will  never  obtun  my  fathflc'a  consent  to  our  nnion,  Dear  Annaod," 
d  Louise  Devin  to  a  handsome  well-grown  jouth  who  stood  by  bet  aide, 
itching  every  turn  of  her  onimatM  connienance  with  looks  beaming 
ectionate  lote,  "  I  fear  he  never  will  consent,  far  thoug;h  he  loves  me 
wly,  he  loves  money  dearly  too,  and  ia  fully  persuaded  that  there  can  be 
true  happiness  without  wealth.  "  1  will  try  my  fortune  however,"  said 
mand,  "  and  should  1  prove  unsuccessful  I  will  follow  my  brave  fether's 
ample — hasten  to  the  army,  and  either  return  a  victor  worthy  of  your  love 
periahin  the  attempt," — "And  leave  me  in  the  mean  time  to  be  pestered 
th  the  addresses  of  that  odious  Monsieur  Francmare,  the  postmaster." 
ibanld  he  dare,"  cried  Armand,  raising  hts  voice.  "  Hash  1  hush!" 
ligpered  Louiae,  placing  her  finger  lightly  on  his  lips,  "'yen  will  awake  my 
her  I  See,  you  have  already  done  so  ;  there,  there,  go."  "  But  dearest 
luise," — "See,  see,  he  stirs,  and  however  reluctant  Armand  was  oom- 
Hed  to  tear  himself  away.  And  now,  gentle  reader,  while  the  old  genlle- 
m  awakes  and  mbs  hie  eyes,  let  us  introduce  you  to  the  principal  per- 
□agea  in  my  little  drama.     The  father,  then,  of  Louise  was  a  widower,  who 

St  a  small  aubei^e  at  Passy,  three  leagues  from  Paris,  and  though  not  rich, 
Bcraped  together  a  small  sum  to  give  with  his  fair  daughter  in  marriage, 
A  fair  sbe  was — happy,  smiling,  good  tempered— all  the  young  folks  of  tbs 
lage  loved  her,  and  so  did  all  the  old  ones  too  for  she  was  so  kind  and 
le  hearted,  and  no  one  in  distress  ever  passed  the  door  unrelieved  if  it  was 
her  power  by  any  means  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Armand  Lauriatow 
IS  the  elder  eon  of  an  invalided  officer  who  had  retired  upon  his  half-pay 
rent  a  small  farm  in  the  nei^hourhood,  with  a  large  family,  well  earned, 
ving  the  Cross  of  Merit,  and  a  scanty  pittance,  with  wMch,  however,  he 
ntrived  to  live  respectably,  performing  all  the  farm  work  with  the  aasistaDce 
his  son  Armand,  who  was  strong  and  able.  Monsieurde  Francmare,  the 
atmaater  as  he  was  called  by  courtesy,  becanse  his  inn  was  the  largest 
the  little  village,  bore  the  title  of  the  Poste  Royale,  and  occasionally  fnr- 
ihed  a  pair  of  bay  cattle,  d  la  Roiinanit,  to  transport  travellers  to  or 
an  Paris,  was  a  thin  spare  man  who  had  seen  above  fifty  summers  and  yet 
la  aa  gay  and  lively  in  tlie  sun  as  the  youngest  of  the  throng,  and  when 
ce  seated  on  his  favourite  eteed,  (for  he  had  a  favourite  one,)  and  his  legs 
sed  in  his  jack  boats,  he  used  to  make  the  echoes  resound  with  bis  cheerful 
Vi(  !  vif  !  allona  !  allons  I"  aa  he  cracked  hig  heavy  whip  round  his  head, 
d  without  letting  it  fall  on  his  horse's  sides,  urged  them  to  their  speed  as  he 
I'd  them  "  A  Paris  !  a  Paris,"  or  "  A  Viti !  a  Vitx,"  as  it  might  happen  to 
;  and  the  oM  man  used  to  boast,  that  in  his  time  he  had  driven  noble  and 
pal,  learned  end  simple,  and  used  lo  add  too,  with  a  laugh,  that  he  had  not 
ind  aQ}|  great  difference  in  them  ;  every  one  possessing  that  usual 
man  frailW— an  anxious  desire  to  reach  the  end  of  hi»  jonmey,  certainly  a 
ry  eicusahle  fault  in  those  who  had  the  chance  to  be  driven  by  the  worthy 
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postmaster,  as  fais  stumbling  horses  and  lambering  post  dilioeace  were  not 
venr  desirable  companions  for  a  wearied  man. 

Few  men  arrive  at  a  certain  age  without  acquiring  some  pec^lite  habits  or 
eustoms,  and  the  father  of  Louise  had  latterly  indulged  himself  with  a  com- 
fortable nap  in  his  easy  chair  after  the  toils  of  the  morning  wwe  gone  by ; 
of  course  this  habit  was  not  unnoticed  by  Louise  and  Arman^  who  used 
during  that  happy  interval  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  tSte  d  tet^,  when  the  ^ 

afiairs  of  Love  were  diligently  discussed  by  them,  though  no{  always  with  ;^ 

such  ardour  as  on  the  afternoon  in  which  our  tale  begins.  Unfortunately 
for  Louise  her  father,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not  awake  in  the  mildest  .; 

temper*    "  Ha !  Louise,"  said  he, "  what  was  that  ?"    "  Nothing,  mon  pere***  \ 

"  Nothing,  pooh !  pooh !     I  dare  say  it  was  that  scape-grace  boy  Armand  j  i 

but,  however,  he  shall  not  plague  me  or  you  much  longer.     Do  you  know  « 

Louise  I  have  resolved  that  you  shall  marry."  "  Me,  father,  marry !"  "  And 
why  not  t  I  am  getting  old,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  you  alone  in  the 
world.  No,  no,  I  have  thought  of  a  man  who  will  bring  you  true  happiness, 
i(X  he  is  rich  and  well  to  do,"-r-"  And  young,  father  V*  "  Pshaw  !  what  has 
that  to  do  with  it  ?  But  you  have  always  been  a  good  girl,  and  I  know  you 
will  make  your  poor  old  father  happy  in  wedding  the  man  of  his  choice,  and 
ah  !  here  he  comes  i'faith,"  and  the  loud  cracks  of  a  whip  were  heard  at  the 
porch,  an  infallible  sign  that  Mons.  Francmare  was  not  £ur  off,  for  it  was  his  ; 

custom  never  to  be  seen  out  of  doors  unless  accompanied  by  his  favourite 
heavy-loaded  post  whip  ;  another  proof  of  what  I  before  advanced,  that  few  i ' 

men  arrive  at  a  certain  age  without  acquiring  certain  habits,  some  of  them 
ridiculous  enough.    "  Is  this  the  man,  father,  you  mean  for  my  husband  ;  "^ 

an  old,  shrivelled — ^why  he  looks  for  all  the  world  Uke  a  barber's  block." 
**  You  are  an  impudent,  saucy— ^but  you  know,  Louise,  I  will  not  hear  those  , 

I  respect  laughed  at,  and  Mons*  Francmare  Is  a  worthy,  wealthy," — "  Old  [ 

man,  say  what  you  will,  father,  and  I  do  not  Uke  him.     I  am  sure  you  will  } 

not  sacrifice  my  happiness  merely  for  his  money,    mon     chere    pere."  \ 

**  Foolish  girl,  his  money  will  make  you  happy  ;  if  you  cannot  be  civil  to 
him  you  must  not  offend  him ;"  so  giving  her  a  kind  kiss  she  tripped  away.  f 

The  worthy  postmaster  entered  t£e  room — and  a  postmaster  worthy  the  ^: 

Poste  Boyale  did  Francmare  appear  that  day — ^his  hair,  frizzled  and 
powdered,  was  drawn  clear  off  from  his  face  and  diverged  at  right  angles  in 
every  direction  ;  his  long  queue  descended  to  his  leathern  unmentionables  ;  -^ 

his  small  three-cornered  hat  was  under  his  left  arm  ;  his  huge  whip  grace-  ^ 

fully  ffouri^ed  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  tremendous  nosegay  of  all  the  flowers  ^ 

in  season  ornamented  his  richly  embroidered  silk  waistcoat — ^in  short,  he  pre- 
sented a  true  picture  of  a  cornice  under  the  ancient  regime  in  all  its  glory.  I 
need  not  say  that  he  was  kindly  received,  the  short  conversation  which  I  have  ; 

just  related  wiU  of  course  show  that ;  and  when  I  add,  that  the  subj  eot  on  which 
he  entered,  the  happiness  of  Louise,  to  be  accomplished  by  presenting  her  with  ^ 

hisliand— ^e  Poste  Royale  and  its  master  were  placed  fully  before  the  daz-  • 

sled  view  of  Mons.  Devine,  the  warmth  with  which  he  grasped  the  hand,  the  ^ 

tear  which  trembled  in  his  grey  eye,  and  the  fervour  with  which  he  received 
Francmare's  offers,  plainly  told  that  whatever  Louise  might  think  upon  the  .), 

subject  her  father  considered  that  in  uniting  her  to  the  postmaster  of  St. 
Denis  he  really  was  rendering  her  happy  for  life.     Poor  Armand  unfor-  ]  .-^ 

tunately  made  his  appearance  soon  after  the  happy  postmaster  had  gone  };. 

rejoicing  on  his  way,  flourishing  and  cracking  his  whip  and  cutting  capers  } 

4t  la  Gardelle,  to  the  surprise  of  the  young  folks  of  that  quiet  town.  Poor 
Armand  I  say,  for  poor  he  was  in  every  respect,  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  abridged  his  interview  with  Mons.  Devine,  whose  short  and 
peremptory  refusal  was  accompanied  by  the  painful  intelligence  that  he  had 
already  disposed  of  Louise's  hand,  (her  heart  being  but  a  trifle  was  put  out  y 

of  the  question,)  to  his  rival  the  postmaster.      Disappointed  in  all  his  hopes,    ' 
poor  Armand  slowly  retraced  his  way  to  his  father's  lowly  cottage  j  but  the  r 

coming  day  produced  a  resolution  tnat  altered  the  face  of  affairs  altogether,  ' 

and  a  lovely  day  it  was,  in  the  early  summer  time,  bright  and  invigorating^ 
-  neither  too  damp  nor  too  dry — the  sun  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cloudy — the 
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g)iaUmiag  witk  dew,  droit*.  uidwUipcring  crisply  U>  tlw  rii^gbiMse, 
I  thooiuid  birds  aDiig  tbeit  varied  mn^t  on  ereiy  sprig, — in  ihoit,  it 
•  of  tboM  which  malit  the  duUsRt  ibutk  and  the  tboughlfnl  happj 
•erfuL  Mom.  Fnmcmtre  bad  just  taken  hii  post  ouder  the  huge  aid 
im  which  hii  heary  tign  ■wnng  to  the  wind,  uid,  deep  in  thought, 
icin^  figures  cm  th^  sand  with  the  thong  of  hia  whip,  when  a  etrange' 
Iwerred  approaching  on  the  road  from  Paris  ;  hia  figma  waa  tall  and 
uding  ;  hu  air  bad  «  military  fraDkueie,  and  no  one  could  took  on  hia 
juntenance  withoat  feeling  that  he  waa  one  of  a  auperior  rank  in  life  ; 
»  dreaa  was  naat  to  plainneaa.  and  bis  nunnera  aty  and  unaffected. 
laing  himself  lo  the  dHtneted  postmaster,  he  inquired  if  he  could  be 
nodatsd  with  refteahmtnts.  Ftancmare,  without  deigning  to  raise 
IS,  meleljr.  glanced  at  the  strauger'a  (Inan  boots  (an  indication  that  b» 
pedeatrian),  and  pointing  with  his  whip  told  hun  that  what  be  re- 
might  be  procured  at  the  anberge  a  lime  fnrthsr  on  the  re    '      ' 


into  hia  thonghtfol  mood  the  atranger  was  left  to  pursue  his  ci 
Lg  bis  steps  towards  lbs  anberge,  the  stranger,  bikiing  proce* 
JiBtBDce  fumed  round  and  looking  op  to  the  staring  ennoimcf 


a  its  inflnence  eiren  to  this  distant  spot — like  a  pebble  thrown  into  a 
Ucb  displaces  the  water  ronnd  it  in  increasing  circles  till  they  r^h 
ore  on  either  side,  this  humble  courier,  wbo  in  any  other  situatum 
hare  been  ciril  and  attentive,  cannot  even  look  upon  me  because 
>t  travel  post.  Ah  1  such  ia  poor  hnnnn  nstnre  ;  cLDthe  a  man  more 
ihan  his  wont,  give  him  asoundinfruame,  aod  Wa  fly  offand  knees 
i  by  tbc«e  who,  while  they  know  him  not,  would  pass  him  with  coO' 
Such  were  his  thonghts  m  be  approached  and  entered  the  little 
B  inn,  where  Louise  was  spreading  a  clean  eoarite  cloth  on  a  maaaint 
ible  that  stood  in  the  recess  fonned.  by  the  long  eaaement  window 
gue  light  to  tliis  common  siUiDg  room.  '  la  tbe  huge  chimney  aat  an 
man,  who  was  stirring  the  contents  of  a  lai^e  caoldj^m  which  was 
igandirotbingorer  Bcmckling  wood  fire,  made  upon  alargef^te  of 
the  stone  floor.  In  front  and  round  the  fire  were  laid  two  or  three  rough 
gs  of  the  greyhound  species,  basking  and  sleeping  n  ithoot  ahewing 
Easiness  at  the  intro*ion  of  the  stranger.  To  his  request  for  chocolate 
rivate  room  if  each  were  possible,  i-onise,  conrtsejing,  led  the  w^ 
eat  small  parlour,  when  she  informed  the  stranger  that  hia  chooolale 
be  prepared  immediately.  Eridently  pleased  with  the  cirility  and 
itude  of  the  fair  Louise,  he  placed  himself  in  a  chair  and  look«i 
Y  round  tlie  room  ;  an  open  window,  surrounded  with  jessamine  and 
s  filled  the  air  with  tiagrinca  ;  lbs  red  brick  floor  was  without  a  qnt; 
oaken  table  and  chairs  shone  like  mirrors ;  while  large  booqueta  of 
ihea,  and  honeyauckle,  were  scattered  through  tbe  room  in  old 
id  ibiaa  vases.  A  short  time  had  passed  are  Louise  entered  and 
1  th«  table  with  a  bright  pewter  vessel  steaming  with  the  rich  essenoe 
ulate,  another  containing  boiled  milk,  white  bread  home-made,  and 
fresh  from  the  dairy,  eggs,  &c.  ;  then  having  placed  a  small  boll  im 
nger'a  right  hand  ahe  withdrew.  It  was  not  long  ere  Louiaa  was 
tied  to  the  stranger's  presence.  When  she  entered  bs  was  seated  at 
e  looking  over  sorne  pspera  that  lay  before  him,  and  for  an  instant 
sed,  struck  by  the  dignity  of  his  appearance  ;  having  laid  aside  his 
clear  ftir  op«i  forehead  and  bright  blue  eyea  bespoke  a  man  above 
amon  rank.  "Ma  petite  damoiielle,"  said  ha,  "  I  am  referred  by 
ipera  to  a  Major  Lauriatow  living  somewhere  hereabout,  and  wish  for 
siatance  in  finding  oat  bis  reaidence."  "  Certainly,  Monsieor,  the 
1  wall  known  bv  all  the  village,  and  wilt  be  loved  where  he  is  known 
I  ao  afi^ble,  ao  kind,  so  humane."  '*  Indeed  !  1  am  happy  to  hear  so 
it  an  account  of  my  old  comrade."      "  Monsieur  than  knows  tlw 
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^CTMsed  by  bis  anxiety  for  h»  family.*'    "  lodeed  !"    "  Bat  then  Aimand  haa 
been  so  good  and  affectionate,  saperintending  the  farm  and  directing  ev^ery 
thing,"     *"  And  who  is  Armand,  my  pretty  girl  V*    "  His  eldest  son,  sir,  and 
he  is  beloved  by  the  whole  Tillage  ;  his  father  dotes  upon  him/'    *'  And 
deservedly  I  should  think  when  a  maiden  as  pretty  as  yourself  takes  such  an 
interest  in  his  welfare/'  said  the  stranger,  smiling,  adding,  "  1  should  think 
he  would  make  a  good  husband  for  you."    "  Ah !  sir,"  replied  Lolxise, 
blushing,  **  his  father  says  he  is  too  young  to  marry,  and  my  father  says  he  is 
too  poor  to  marry."    "  And  you  do  not  agree  with  either  the  one  or  the  other ; 
but  come,  I  have  been  successful  before  in  making  up  love  matters,  and 
must  try  what  I  can  do  now.      I  am  going  to  Major  Lauristow's,  and  shall 
see  Armand,  and  if  I  find  he  is  as  deserving  of  your  love  as  you  represent 
him  to  be,  I  will  try  what  effect  I  can  have  with  your  father  in  removing  hia 
objection  ; '  and  as  a  pledge  that  I  am,  in  earnest,  keep  this  token  in  remem* 
brance  of  me  and  my  promise  :"  so  saying,  the  stranger  placed  a  piece  of 
coin  in  Louise's  hand,  and  laying  down  some  silver  on  the  table  for  his 
breakfast,  withdrew  from  the  room.    Louise  hastily  tripped  by  him  to  the 
outer  porch.    "  If  Monsieur  will  have  the  goodness  to  turn  to  the  right  up 
the  road  until  he  reaches  that  row  of  small  white  cottages  to  the  left,  a  lane 
will  lead  him  directly  to  the  Major's  farm  ;  you  cannot  miss  it,"  cried  she, 
p<»ntiiig  with  her  finger  the  road  to  be  pursued.    "  Thanks,  ma  petite  belle  I 
.1  shall  be  sure  to  find  it  with  such  a  pretty  directress,"  and,  laying  his  hand 
gently  on  h^s,  **  remember  and  hope,"  said  he ;  then  raising  his  hat,  he  pro*- 
ceeded  on  his  route.    ^*  See,  father,"  cried  Louise,  running  into  the  cottage, 
"  see  what  a  handsome  present  the  gentleman  has  made  me."    "  I'faith  !  a 
valuable  gold  coin  ;  let  me  see,  -(putting  on  his  spectacles,)  but  not  of  our 
France,  no—-*  Jvwpk.  Imptrat,  GermaTwrum,*    Why,  this  is  of  great  value." 
"  Did  you  look  at  the  stranger,  father  1"  "  Xot  I,  girl ;  and  now  I  wish  I  had." 
'^r.am  sure  he  was  so  kind  and  so  affable  that  he  must  be  something  more 
than  he  seems,  although  he  did  walk  alone."     "  Well,  Louise,  the  day  haa 
begun  fortunately  with  you  ;  let  us  here  hope  that  it  will  continue  so,  (and  he 
anuled)  :   perhaps  some  more  good  ma^  reach  you  ere  long.    Aha!  my 
pMtly^' — "  The  stranger  has  gone  to  Ma|or  Lauristovr's,  father,  and  he  said 
aomething  about  our  hearing  of  him  again."    **  Pooh  !  pooh  !  I  don't  mean 
that ;  no,  no,  Louise,  you  will  see,  you  will  see ;  and  so  now  let  us 
attend  to  the  business  of  the  day  ^   everything  in  its  turn."    A  short  walk 
brought  the  stranger   within  sight  of  the    farm  ;  it  was  an  old  rambling 
building,  with   high    gable    roofs    heavily    thatched  ;    huge     over-hang^ 
ing  porches  borne  up  by  the   rough   unhewn   trunks  of  small  trees,  and 
with  little  casement  windows  ;  a  large  garden  occupied  the  foreground,  pre- 
senting a  picture  of  animated  life  ;  groups  of  children  of  all  ages  and  sizes 
were  scattered  over  it,  busily  employed  in  gardening,  each  according  to  his 
ability— ^ome  were  weeding — some  digging— others  wheeling  barrows — and 
all  under  the  superintendence  of  a  strong  active  youth,  with  an  open  coun- 
tenance, ^arkling  eyes>  and  a  ruddy  cheek  embrowned  with  health  and 
exercise. '  Upon  the  stranger's  approaching  the   gate,  he  came  gracefully 
forwiard,  and  in  answer  to  an  inquiry    for  Mcyor  Lauristow,  said,   "  If 
Monsieur  will  have  the  kindness  to  walk  this  way  I  will  call  my  father 
down,  for  since  his  illness  he  has  scarcely  left  his  room,"    **  Tell  him,  then, 
that  m  old.  comrade  wishes  to  see  hinu"     **  He  will  be  happy  to  know  that, 
I  am  sure,"  said  the  youth,  "  for  everything  relating  to  his  rormer  days  has 
interest  with  him  ;"  so  saying,  he  ushered  the  stranger  into  a  long  low  room 
occupying  the  entire  lengtii  of  the  house,  with  a  window  in  front  looldne  to 
the  garden,  and  at  the  back  looking  over  the  feum  buildings  ;  placing  a  chair 
he  withdrew.    The  stranger  looked  round  the  room  ;  it  was  plunly  and 
almost  barely  furnished,  very  clean  and  neat,  containing  useful  and  necessary 
articles,  but  nothing  approaching  to  luxury.    The  door  opened,  and  th^ 
Major  entered,  leaning  upon  his  son's  arm.    The  stranger  rose  and  saluted 
him,  and  Armand  liavmff  seated  his  father  on  a  chair  opposite  the  stranger 
retired,    Aft«r  a  pause,  m  which  the  Major  appeared  to  be  recovering  fro^ 
hi»  fatigue,  the  stranger  said,  **  Major  Launstow,  I  am  truly  sorry  to  find 
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>u  10  unwall  ;  1  had  hoped  when  I  set  out  on  my  journey  t^at  I  giioiiril 
ITS, met  my  old  camnde  in  arms  stoat  and  heany  ;  but  it  ia  net  so  ;  I  fear 
>ii  do  Dot  remember  me  ;  many  years  have  parsed  since  yoa  rendered  m0 
Le  moat  raJirable  aerrices-"  "  At  preaeat,"  said  the  Major,  "  I  cannot  reca) 
Bu  to  my  mind  ;  and  yet  tliose  features — I  aeem  to  know  them  well ;  yoa 
■e  of  Gernnuiy  !"  "  Yes,  that  is  my  country  ;  I  love  it  well,  and  havo 
noted  my  Ufa  to  ita  welfare.  I  was  a  rery  young  man  at  the  tiaie  I  speak 
',  sud  making  my  first  campaign,  when  one  night  I  was  called  to  attend  ■ 
mroy  to  a  nei^hbourine  town.  We  had  reached  abont  half  our  journeyt 
hia  we  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  very  auperior  body  of  the  enemy's 
iralry,  and  in  making  the  char^  1  was  thrown  Irom  my  borse  aod  should 
evitably  hare  been  trampled  to  deatb  had  you  not  instantly  hastened  to  my 
isisunce  ;  nor  did  you  leave  me  till  all  danger  was  past."  "  Tia  Strang,  but 
cannot  recollect'  the  circumstance."  "  It  is  very  pnasible,"  said  the 
ranger,  "  for  though  such  an  action  may  be  forgotten  by  the  person  who 
indera,  it  nerer  can  be  by  the  person  who  receives  the  benefit.  It  has  been 
idelibly  impressed  on  my  mind.  Major,  ever  since."  Here  Armand  entered 
le  room  to  reader  some  serrice  to  hia  father  in  adjusting  his  pillows,  ttc.i 
hen  the  stranger,  looking  on  him  with  a  smile,  continued, — "yon  ibuat 
low.  Major,  I  am  an  inquisilire  traveller,  and  in  passing  through  rom' 
illage  this  morning  I  took  a  cup  of  chocolate  at  a  small  auberge,  when  I  saw 
le  of  the  prettiest  damoiselles  I  hare  aeen  since  I  led  Germany.  Do  you 
low  the  charming  Louiae,  Armand  !  Ah !  I  see  you  do  ;  tliat  ingenuous 
inntenanee  cannot  hide  the  secreta  of  the  heart.  Well,  well,  I  promised 
ir  that  1  would  intercede  with  her  father  in  your  behalf,  and  if  you  wilT 
ve  me  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  your  father  can  spare  yon,  I  will  fry  what 
)wer  I  poaaeaa  with  him  ;  for  I  haie  been  thought  a  skilful  and  successful 
^gocialor  before  now."  Annand'a  eyes  glowed  with  delight,  for  there  was 
mething  in  the  stranger's  manner  which  aeemtd  to  aasnre  him.  His  ftthei' 
t  watching  the  countenance  of  the  stranjer  mth  the  deepest  interest ;  the 
atures  were  well  known  to  him  ;  and  as  be  looked  on  bis  high  commanding: 
rehead  sad  bright  blue  eyes  a  thought  crossed  him  in  which  lie  scarcely 
ired  to  indulge.  "  There,  young  man,"  said  he,  folding  up  the  letter,  "  girs 
at  to  Monsieur  Devine,  and  may  you  meet  with  the  success  you  deserre 
id  I  wish  you."  Armaod  took  the  letter  with  respect,  and  having  affec- 
inately  seen  that  his  father  required  no  further  assistance  lel^  the  room. 
And  now.  Major,"  said  tlie  stranger,  taking  some  papers  and  memoTanda  . 
>m  his  pocket,  which  he  placed  before  him,  "  let  me  hasten  to  execute  my 
iasion.  At  this  inatant  a  lovely,  lively,  little  girl,  about  eleven  years  of 
'e,  entered  the  room,  and  having  courtseyed  to  the  stranger,  she  approached 
e  Major,  saying  "My  kind  father,  Armand  is  going  down  to  the  village  ; 
ly  I  accompany  hiih,  for  then  1  shall  see  my  good  dear  I^uise,  and  I  hare 
>t  seen  her  this  long  time."  "  Go,  my  sweet  child,"  said  the  Major,  kissing' 
T  forehead,  "and  may  Heaven  bless  you  hath."  The  stranger  looked  on 
ith  Hvident  delight,  and  when  she  had  departed  said  "  That,  Major,  iayonr 
lest  daughter  I  suppose — two  charming  children."  "  No,  air,"  said!^  the 
ajor  ;  "  the  poorgirl  is  an  orphan  bequeathed  to  me  by  a  dying  comrade  on 
e  field  of  battle  ;  I  have  hitherto  brought  her  up  as  my  own  child,  and  I 
veberaa  such."  "Then  yon  have  eleven  children,  instead  often!"  said  the 
■anger  in  anrprisa."  "If  yon  call  Bertha  one,"  said  the  Major,  "  cer- 
nly."  "  Strange,  benevolent  man  1  bitt  why  was  not  yonr  state  aooner 
ide  known  ;  however,  to  my  business.  This  paper.  Major,  contains  an 
der  on  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  crowns  for 
e  services  you  have  rendered  us  ;  and  this  is  an  order  on  mj  bankers  at 
'ris  for  eleven  hundred  florins  as  a  fortune  for  your  eleven  ehildren;  and 
'fealter,  should  you  at  any  time  require  advice  or  assistance  hesitate  not 
le  moment  to  write  to  me  at  Vienna,  and  you  shall  always  find  that  the 
mperor  Joseph  has  not  forgotten  the  debta  of  the  Count  da  Hapsbnrg-." 
lie  stranger  roae  ;  the  Major  threw  himaelf  at  his  feet,  and  seiipd  his  oi- 
ndfld  hand,  which  he  bathed  with  his  tears.  The  good  £mpen>r  raised  hinl 
mtlyup,  and  having  replaced  him  in  his  chaii^—"  Farewell,  my  fnend," 
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Mid  ha,  "  tad  nlj  >t  >ll  times  upon  one  wbo  aever  will  foruVe  ^ou,  end 
only  now  r^^reU  that  be  bed  been  so  lately  made  acquainted  with  your 
Tirtaea  and  merita — farewell."  The  Major  could  not  apeak  ;  his  feelings 
overcame  bim,  and  he  pressed  hia  bonds  upon  Iiia  ejps  ;  in  the  next  moment 
the  Emperor  was  gone,  haring  told  some  of  the  children  as  be  pasaed  [hem 
in  tbe  garden  to  hastea  to  their  father. 

The  scene  at  the  Tillage  may  be  readily  conceived.  Louise  had  already 
intimated  to  her  father  that  abe  expected  aome  message  from  the  kind 
stranger  who  bad  break faated  (here  tbat  morning  ;  and  when  Armand  entered 
with  a  letter  all  was  anxiety,  which  ms  soon  dispersed  bj  Moniieor  Devine 
reading  aland  aa  follows  ■■ — 

"  Monaieui  Derine, 

"The  beaT;Br  of  this,  Armand  Lsnriatow,. ii 
a  joang  man  in  whose  wel&re  I  feel  much  interested  ;  he  loves  your 
daughter  Loniee,  and  I  enclose  an  order  on  my  banlera  for  six  hundred 
crowns  aa  a  portion — give  your  consent,  and  make  two  yoong  persona  bsppy 
wbo  love  each  other,  and  are  worthy  of  being  loved. 

"  Yours,  Joseph." 

Armand  and  Louise  looked  at  the  worthy  old  man  ;  tears  of  joy  coursed 
down  his  cheeks  ;  they  rasbed  into  each  other's  arms.  "  Bless  yon  my 
Bbildren,"  said  he.  "  lUeas,  bless  the  noble  Emperor  t"  cried  tbey  with  one 
voice  ;  then  after  a  moment  Armand  said,  "  Come,  Louise,  let  us  hasten  to 
my  dear  father.  Oh '.  how  happy  Ihia  news  will  make  him." — But  the  good 
Unperor  bad  already  anticipated  them  and  poured  a  balm  over  the  wounded 
soul  of  Major  Laoristow,  wbicb  quickly  and  permanently  restored  Che  health 
and  drooping  spirits  of  the  Imvaud. 


EVENING. 

The  noontide  rays  no  longer  beam 
From  SoI'b  meridian  height ; 

Tinged  is  the  bosom  of  the  stream 
With  Ev'ning's  inellow'd  light. 

Smooth  is  its  surface,  not  a  breeze 
Disturbs  its  tranquil  course, 

Pure  emblem  of  a  heart  at  ease, 
Untainted  by  remorse. 

Hosbed  is  the  busy  hum  of  m^i, 
Controird  are  strife  and  power ; 

Peaceful  and  welcome  comes  again 
Tlie  grateful  erening  hour. 

So,  when  life's  brilliant  colours  fade, 
Th'  impassioned  view  of  youth, 

Reason's  more  mellow'd  tints  prevail 
To  give  the  picture  truth. 


ON  ATMOSPHERIC  VICISSITUDES. 

Viairing  min  u  he  UplMwd  inlhe  woilil,  ona  £KtpramineDtl/  pmenta 
itf fllf  to  our  atteatioa,  uimalj^'the  miglitj  iofluence  exerted  upon  his  con- 
dition b^  the  circunutnncej  with  irbicb  he  is  aurroanded.  This  influence, 
in  relation  to  hii  mind,  is  to  greet  u  to  pre  some  reeroa  for  (he  opinion, 
(erroDBoui  in  the  emea  in  which  it  ii  geneislly  uMd,J  that  men  ii  tlie  mera 
oreituie  of  eiroinnitance*.  Thii  influence  eiieti  tqnallj  in  reference  to  hii 
bodj  ;  aod  the  object  of  the  preeent  ••«>;  i«  to  dsTelope  thet  portion  of  tUa 
influence  oonnected  with  one  meat  irapoltaat  agent  oontinuallj  actii^  on 
bim,  j'a.  : — Atmotpbare. 

Before  I  enlet  upon  the  influanca  exerted  over  the  haman  bodj  bj  Ibe 
Btmoaphera  and  ite  Tioiuitudea,  I  ihink  it  necesserj  to  nwtie  aoma  few 
remarki  opon  lu  affeotion  tbs  Tegetable  uid  uumal  cieation.  Tbeaa  eftcta 
are  auch  u  canool  eecape  the  notice  of  idj-  one.  Who  ha«  not  been 
atruok  b J  the  fact,  tkat  at  limei  the  moat  nozioiu  efBuria  eacapea  fion 
th«  aewen  in  the  itreeti  in  London  :  or  that  the  dittoes  in  the  cauotiy 
emit  the  moat  diaa|[reeable  odoorat  Tbeae  emiaeiona  of  eaurja  aie  tbis 
IndicatioDa  of  an  approachiagatomt ;  aod  the  (ewera.  when  atodied  aoiaa- 
tiSoall/  in  reference  to  theie  ocoaaional  rather  diaagreeable  maoifeatMioai, 
aaiuina  a  prophetioal  character,  highl;  oaaful  and  prophetieallj  tnw. 

ProTioua  to,  and  during  the  atmoapheric  Ticiasitodes,  animat  rematne 
undergo  puliefoction  more  rapidlj.  fermentation  proceeda  more  rapidljr- 
Sread  making,  brewing,  and  malting  are  facilitated  ;  end  very  often  jeaat  ia 
praiaed  or  blamed,  aa  good  or  had,  when  actuallj  the  atmoapheric  conditiona 
■hoald  reap  the  disgrace  or  the  honour. 

Vegetation  maksi  Mora  rapid  prt^raoi  preriona  to  great  atmospheric 
vieiuitudea. 

The  InHuence  of  tbeea  changes  upon  (he  animal  creation  ia  alao  well  known. 
VirgH  baa  gireo  a  beautiful  descriptioa  in  his  Georgica  of  the  paculier 
vAots  u»n  animala  piodueed  br  die  atmeapherie  conditions  prenoua  to  a 
Btoim.  Mr.  Walbeek  and  Sir  H.  Darj  hare  also  vividlj  poartrajed'the 
•ame  phenomena.  Thomson,  iu  bi*  beautiful  poem  of  the  Seeaons,  haa  alao 
depicted,  witb  great  aoenncr,  manj  of  thoaa  chanutaciatica  aihibitedby 
hinl)  and  beaata  pievioua  to  Hature'e  cbangea. 

"  With  broaJea'd  noatiila  to  the  akj  iiptnmU 
"'      ~  heifer  snufi  the  atormj  gale. 

Bat  ohief  the  plunj  race,' 


.  laiDoka  thick  orgatlMirweaij  light, 
Aodaeeklbacloiattnagabdtoraf  the  gia<*> 
AaaidttOM  ia  bia  bower  the  wailing  owl 
Plia*  bia  Md  eoog.    The  comonnt  on  kif^ 
Wbe<da&aa  Ike  deep,  and  ecraua  along  the  IbmL 
Load  abii^atbeaoaiing  heron  ;  and  with  wild  wioy 
The  oiroHiig  aea  Ibwl  cleate  the  flakj  donda." 
In  tafwaooe  to  the  mora  regular  Tioisaitodao,  we  nay  obaena  m 
tereeting  indicatire  [AenoBieoa.      ETargreeos  on  the  approach  of  wintM  era 

ooiered  with  a  thicker  noo-ooadoctiBg  e<  ~ ~  — ^J— ■> -"^ 

apirable  organs.    The  moalting  seaaon,  it 
amiama,  to  prepare  the  birds  Sir  the  win 
rteOadwith  a  tl'  ' 
7  of  Ike  s< 
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I  tiliall  now  proceed  (6  mtte  m  few  obserrfttioni  on  the  effects  orthsEe 

Ticisaitudca  upou  indiviihiBli.  Everv  one  izliisl  be  anro  bow  alrongly  lbs 
Bbnoapbere  Eu;ta  upon  our  mental  and  bodilj  coBditioa.  The  moat  CommOD 
and  mostpromineBt  iocial  thought  ii  the  Btate  of  tbe  weatber  ;  henL-e  how 
camuiou  are  the  pbraaea — "  What  ■  dull  daj:"  "  Wbat  a  miiprable  day  ;" 
"  What  a  horrid  day  ;'-'  aad  Baaetiniea,  bj  way  of  climax,  "  What  a  muggy- 
day."  These  ere  phiases  tbataratepeated  vitbout  any  n-eaiineBa.  becauge 
tbey  eiprese  atates  of  feeling  which  are  unconaciaualy  produced  inua  by  the 
Tar^Bg  Blmoapberical  changes. 

In  illuatratioa  of  the  atmoapberic  vicissitudea  coan^cled  with  eleiation, 
eitker  augmentrd  or  dimiuiabed  ;  Ibe  efiecta  produced  upon  aacendiog  high 
mountains  muat  be  known  Id  many.  The  iwelting  of  the  limbi  of  ihoae  who 
hare  ascended  in  balloons  is  also  veil  attested.  ,  It  ia  a  curious  and  well  . 
authenCicsted  fact,  that  Trheo  two  traiellers  meet  at  Faraquaqua,  a  town 
midway  in  the  descent  from  the  Tsble  Land  of  Mexico  to  the  plains  below  ; 
the  one  fiom  the  plains  below,  the  other  from  tbe  Table  Laod  abore ';  the 
former  feels  the  cold  so  intense  that  he  nrtps  himself  in  all  the  garments  hs 
can  procure;  the  latter  finds  the  wannth  so  gieat  as  to  feel  the  slightest 
clothing  oppreaaiTe  ;  to  the  former  the  water  is  bo  cold,  that  he  avoids  being 
apriuliled  with  it  ;  wliile  the  other  ia  so  delighted  with  its  frarmih,  that  ha 
Dsea  it  as.a  warm  bath. 

I  mi^bt  give  >  descriptioii  of  the  feelings  experienced  during  a  descent 
in  the  diviag  bell,  as  illustratiTO  of  the  peculiar  eSecis  produced  by  the 
variatioos  in  the  atmosphere  :  but  tbesa  are  well  known,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  hereto  allude  to  them. 

Again,  we  may  ebgerve  the  infiuence  of  the  atmospheric  changes 
at  the  different  periods  of  the  day,  and  the  vaiious  seasons  of  the  year. 
How  delightbil  is  the  eihilirating  feeling  inspired  hy  the  morning : 
the  placid  calmnesi  which  the  eremng  or  a  moonlight  scene  apreads 
orer  the  aoul,  aad  the  aaber  sadness  nith  which  the   dnkoess  of  night 


'.  Who.  ia  Hot  Bw*f«  of  tbe  dkffetence  of  leelingi  prodoced  by  the  atmospheric 
eenditiona  in-  spiieg  and  autuBui.  In  the  spring  all  the  powers  of  life  are 
awakened  into  aetivity. 

"  Spring  aneeps  over  the  world  again, 

Shedding  soft  dews  from  her  lethereal  wings  ; 
-    Flowers  on  the  mountains,  flowerso'ei' the  piain, 
And  music  on  the  waves  and  woods  She  ^gs. 
And  lore  on  all  that  lives,  and  calm  on  Ufeless  wings." 
ETO^wIiera  llw  trees  pot  forth,  their. bloworasj    the   modest  violet,, the 
yeUow    00wrfq>,  ud  the  boaatHHM  n»«  rtmr  their  h^da ;  the  slieanii  and 
lirws,  loosened  freih  t^  icy  felMisof  winteC,  fiour  thfir  Qi»rtiling  waters  as 
■  trftute  to  tire  ooean  i  fiom  etsty  bush  and  tree  tba  carol  of  birds  is  heard, 
and  all  the  earth  appears  one  vef  dant  ud  lovcdy  scene  ; — 
■'  Wide  flush  the  fields,  the  softening  air  is  balm  ) 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles. 
And  B»ery  sense  andovery  heart  ia  joy." 
The  mind  of  man  partslies  of  the  freabness  and  the  youihful  glow  of  tbi 


rnplure  tc 


if  the 


grove  ;  we  gaze  with  admiration  on  iLe  opening  bloaaom  and  the  perfumed 
flower  ;  ne  view  with  pleasura  tbe  waters  sperklin;  in  grove  and  glen,  and 
listen  with  a  fteling  of  eitacy  to  the  soft  murmuring  of  the  rivulet,  in 
the  atitumn,  the  same  youngneSs  of  liie  does  uot  eiiit.  The  sun  withdraws 
ilapoK-er;  the  leaves  decay  and  fall ;  tbe  flowers  are  no  lonjer,  seen ;  tbo 
joyful  carol    of  birds  ia  no  more   heard  amidst  tbe   brancbes — they  wing 

Ibtir  way  to  warmer  and  to  brighter  regior-  ■    ■'• "■  ■ —J  .-^.i.  .v.* 

foliage  which  once  bespoke  the  magnific 
clad  in  the  dreary  garb  of  winter. 
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■  ■  fUd  i>  the  bluted  *ndiire  of  the'fieUa ; 
And  nmk  into  their  badi,  the  floirerr  nee 
Their  aunii^  robes  resipi.     Eren  what  remtined 
Of  BtTonger  &iiiU  fall*  irom  the  naked  tree  ; 
And  wooda,  fislda,  gaidena,  orchuda,  all  Broiind 
The  desolated  proapect  thrilla  the  midI." 
Let  ua  now  examine  the  effect  of  thia  aeaaoD  upon  the  mind.      Itis 
Moenllyaaid  to  bring  with  it  a  feeling  of  melancholj.     Thia  is  nndoubledlj 
he  cue  i  utd  jet  it  ia  a  melancholj  eo  soothing  and  so  gentle  in  ita 
appioacli    that    we  cumot  bat   delight   that  it   has  taken   refiige  in  our 

Sach  is  a  alatement  of  the  effecta  prodaeed  bj  atmospheric  ricissllodec  ; 
but  eie  1  diamiaa  the  aubject  1  do  not  think  it  foreign  to  the  objecia  of  this 
Bsaaj  to  make  some  few  lemarka  on  tboae  aigna  which  ue  generaU  j  relied  on 
u  indtcaling  the  approach  of  atmospheric  Tidasitudes.  Many  of  the  signs 
fenerall J  relied  onhj  the  Tolgar  are  not  to  be  despised,  aa  will  be  aeen  by 
Ihe  following  accoont  of  some  of  those  which  are  moat  commonly  known: — 

Firat,  ahonld  the  donds  of  an  evening  put  on  ared  appesiance,  togsther 
•rilh  B  tint  of  purple  ;  thia  ia  a  pretty  snn  prognosti  ration  of  fine  weather. 
Thia  mtj  be  thus,  accouoted  for :  the  air  when  dry  re^'acts  more  red  or  beat- 
making  rays,  and  as  drj  air  is  not  perfectly  traoaparent,  )hey  are  again  re- 
lected  in  Uie  horiaon.  A  coppery  or  yellow  snoset  generally  forelela  rsiD  ; 
intaaan  indication  of  wet  wsauier  approaching,  nothing  ia  mom  certain  than 
I  halo  round  the  moan,  which  ia  produced  bj  the  precipitated  water  ;  and 
be  larger  the  circle  the  nearer  the  clouds,  and  consequentlj  the  more  reidy 
o  fait.  Maoy  of  my  readers  will  probably  remember  the  old  prorerb, 
'liich  says — 

"A  rainbow  in  the  morning  ia  the  ahepberda'  warning) 
A  rainbow  at  night  ia  the  ihepherda'  delight." 
This  may  also  be  readily  eiplained.  A  rainbow  can  cnlyoccur  when  the 
louda  containing  or  depositing  Ihe  rain  are  opposite  the  aun  ;  and  in  the 
irening  then  the  rainbow  ia  in  the  east  ;  in  the  morning  in  the  west ;  and  as 
lur  heaTT  rains  in  tbia  climate  are  nsuallj  broagbt  bj  the  westerly  winda,  • 
ainbow  in  the  neat  indicates  that  the  bad  weather  ia  on  the  n^  by  the 
rind  to  ns  ;  whereas  the  rainbow  in  the  eaat  prorea  that  the  rain  in  these 
louda  ia  pisaing  from  np.  Another  circumstance  by  which  we  may  forelel 
hat  rain  ia  at  nand  is,  that  of  swallows  flying  low,  while  on  theeontrary, 
rben  tbeir  flight  is  high  £ue  weather  ia  to  be  exp^cfed.  The  reason  i^ 
bis  ; — Swallowa  follow  Ihe  fliea  end  gnata  on  which  they  prey,  and  flies  and 
Tiats  DSually  delight  in  warm  atrata  of  air  ;  and  aa  warm  air  ia  lighter  and 
lanally  moiater  than  cold  air,  when  the  warm  atrata  of  aiiarehi^h  there  is 
ess  chance  of  moisture  being  thrown  down  from  them  by  the  mixture  with 
old  air;  bnt  when  the  warm  and  moist  airia  close  to  the  surface  it  isahoost 
ertain,  that  as  the  cold  air  flowa  down  into  it  a  deposition  of  water  will  take 

G.  T.  F 


Evaporation  or  Mountains. — It  bas  beeo  ascertained  by 
le  ExperimentB  of  M.  Van  Maunn,  that  vapourg  are  more 
trgely  exhaled  from  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains  than  from 
le  plains  below,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  diminuT 
oti  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
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BY  ONE  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

"  ittn  to  nun  »  oft  nnjult. 
Anita  her — tiemchnj  li  Alt  hei  truAt'*' 


MoNTBg  Tolled  on,  and  stiU  I  continued  in  llie  game  gitaation.  NotwithBtaiid- 
iDg*  Htl  the  TOWS  and  protestations  wbich  Henry  Stanliope  coatmned  to  make 
me,  1  could  Dot  penuade  him  to  cooaent  to  hare  our  marriage  solenmizAd. 
Bat  one  answer  was  ever  retained  to  mjr  entreaties — "  Were  we  not  alreadj 
noitedl"  he  would  lar,  "  Not  perhaps b;  the  outward  form  of  a  useleaa  cere- 
monj,  lead  by  a  aerrile  priest,  but  our  nnion  was  one  of  the  heart,  which 
was  pure  and  laatin J  in  itself,  and  equally  irrfTOcable  before  God."  Yet 
Teied  as  I  ever  was  at  this  disappointment  of  my  hopea,  I'  could  not  doubt 
the  truth  of  a  heart  that  dictated  such  a  reply.  I  was,  therefore,  far  from 
being  unhappy  ;  for,  guileless  myself.  I  auspected  not  deceit  in  others  ; 
much  less  did  1  imagine  that  he  on  whom  all  my  hopes  and  aflections  were 
placed — for  whom  I  bad  forsaken  home  and  all  it*  endearing  ties — for  whom 
I  had  saorificed  my  innocence  and  peace  of  mind,  wiu  even  at  that  rety 
moment  meditating  the  blow  which  would  consign  me  to  hopeless  infomy 
and  shigne,  which  would  eipose  me  for  ever  to  the  scorn  and  infamj  of  the 

Ah  1  have  already  mentioned,  months  rolled  o  , 

,  for  Henry  stilt  appeared  the  same  sSectionsle  beii  ^ 

,  le  became  less  sttentiTe ; 
re  frequent,  and  he  seemed  to  hsre 
loet  all  reliah  for  those  domestic  pursuita  in  which  he  had  heretofore  de- 
lighted. To  inattention  succeeded  indifference  and  neglect,  so  that  I  CQuld  no 
longer  doubt  the  sad  and  degrading  change.  Itwas  long,  very  long,  however, 
ere  I  knew  to  what  caase  this  change  was  to  be  attributed  ;  but  after  a 
time  the  horrid  truth  flashed  with  terrible  distinctneaa  on  my  mind.  Be 
was  wearied  of  me  ;  I  was  a  bmthen  Aa  him.  Even  then,  when  there  appeared 
■o  much  of  truth  in  the  coDJeotoie  as  could  hardly  leave  the  shadow  of  s 
doaht  npoa  my  mind,  I  could  not,  I  would  not,  altogether  condemn 
him.  I  conld  not  believe  him  guilty  of  such  treachery.  I  endeavoured 
to  attribute  it  to  other  causes,  to  pecuniary  disappointment — to  any 
thinff  rather  than  to  the  one  fatal  and  morticing  tmth  that  I  bad  outlived 
his  liking.  I  ess^ed  by  the  most  devoted  attention,  and  by  eveiy  means 
in  my  power,  to  endear  myself  to  him,  hnt  all  my  eSbrts  for  thia  pur- 
pose were  vain,  and  seemed  only  to  produce  in  him  the  reverse  of  that  feelii^ 
which  it  was  my  object  to  create.  He  continued  to  grow  more  abstracted,  more 
retired,  and  mote  indifferent,  till  the  melancholy  truth  became  too  evi- 
dent (0  admit  further  doubt;  for  not  satisfied  with  treating  me  with  mere 


lively  happy,  for  Henry  stilt  appeared  the  same  aSectionsI 
bright  days  of  our  early  love.  At  length,  however,  he  becK 
hia  absence  from  home  was  longer  and  more  frequent,  and  1 
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ib«e>me  even  brutal  in  his  coaduct  towtrda  nM.  I  remaiistrat«d  nitli 
his  wu  of  Dp  effect ;  he  heeded  not  mj  words.  At  len^  upon 
>t  of  some  &eah  indignitj ,  1  could  no  lon^r  brook  Ma  inha- 
[  upbruded  him  for  his  treachery  towards  me,  snd  urged  him  hy 
mer  loves,  bj  *U  his  tOws  and  protestations,  to  fulfil  his  promises 
e,  and  rescue  me  from  the  shame  which  was  otherwise  inevitable. 
d  him  of  my  motber's  fate,  of  the  maledictioo  she  pronounced  with 
breath  on  the  destroyer  of  her  child,  and  bade  him  iu  time  arsrt  the 
iseqnences  which  would  inevitably  await  a  crime  so  heinous, 
irror  which  in  the  dread  hour  of  dissolution  he  would  feel  st  the  re- 
that  a  parent's  curse  was  on  him.  But  when  I  found  that  mj 
d  my  entreaties  were  uaelesa,  dial ,  tny  tears  fell  upon  s  heart  of 
Dy  nature  appeared  changed—a  revengeful  feeling  took  posses- 
e —I  cautioned  him  to  beware  how    he    reduced    me  to  despair. 

I  remember  that  the  reveage  of  woman  was 

"  like  Hie  tiger's  spilDc, 
l>eadl7t  and  qotek,  vut  cnublaj," 

f  he  did  desert  me,  that  if  he  did  thrust  me  forth  unprotected  and 
to  meet  the  scorn  of  the  world,  I  would  not  fail  to  be  fearfully 
—that  where'er  he  went.  I  would  follow  him  like  bis  shadow — 1 
end  his  steps  till  ample  vengeance  should  gratify  my  wounded 
t  all  was  vain ;  my  entreaties  he  derided,  my  wretchedness  he 
ay  threata  he  laughed  to  scorn.  This  completed  the  measure  of 
ty,  and  muttering  threats  of  veugeaoce,  I  quitted  the  house, 
w  what  a  rast  change  had  taken  place  in  lie  prospects  of  my  early 
,  who  had  once  lived  in  affluence,  nay,  even  in  luxury,  and  poa- 
the  blessinga  of  eiistence,  was  now  roaming  through  the  atieeta, 
,  and  well  nigh  penuyless.     I  had  blighted  idl  my  nuther's  fondest 

wisbea.     I  Lad  branded  her  name  with  ignominy,  and  brought  her 

with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Remorse  drove  me  almost  to  mwlness. 
id  I  knew  not  whilfier.  The  innocence  and  h^pioess  of  days  for 
and  fied  presented  themselves  in  colours  rendered  far  more  bri^t 
ug,  aa  contrasted  with  the  miseiy  and  degiadatioi)  of  the  preaent ; 
r  Cm  future  was  extended  a  veil  of  ujicertainty  and  gloom.  Is  this 
Hind  I  continued  to  wander  onwards,  till  the  deterted  ^Ireeu 
ight  air,  which,  anaccuslomed  as  I  was  lo  it,  atmck  with  a  ohiUiBg 
warned  me  to  seek  a  shelter  for  the  night.  I  aocordinglj ,  took 
lode  in  a  second-rate  hotel,  and  wideavoured  to  seek  a.Ma^iaraiT 
r  my  misery  in  slumber.  ButJ  alas  !  the  attempt  was  unauccesainl, 
ch,  "  like  Ills  world,  Ms  ready  visiC  psys  whe^t'  fottwra  bmilea," 
y  wretched  pillow.     As   1  lay  devising  all  im^na^  mnoin  tar 

myself  from  want,  I  remuabered  that  a  friend  of  Stanhope  bad, 
B  tioie  previously  (o  my,  quittiag  him,  offered  me  his  pcotectioa, 
EO,  in  my  sad  extremity  I  resolved  to  proceed  as.BOOa  ai  the 
>houM  dawn.  Eihau^ed  aature  beiAg  no  longer  able  to  withatand 
a  which  1  had   endured,  |  aan^  uit«  a  profovnd  •Inmbec,  Khiah 

late  the  follawine  morning. 

and  alitor  partaking  of  some,  refreshmenf,  I  procbedetl  en  my 
[  need  hardly  say  that  1  was  received  with  open  atnaa,  asd  the 
laring  epithets  were  lavished  OQ  me.  Acd  now  once  more  was  1 
affluence,  and  surrounded  with,  all  the  luxuries  which  wealth  could 
Money  to  any  amonnt  was  at  my  coauBaad,  and  it  was  by  .tfaii 

I I  was  enabled  to  wreak  my  vengeance  m  him  whom  I  notr  hated 
tensity  equal  only  to  thelove„wMch  enoe  I  borelum.  Itfasawwe 
a  Ilefthim  he  had  suffered  mgny  .pecHniac^leasea.Bnd  that  he. was 
leacs  in  very  emba^a^sed  (arcumstanoes.  For  the  purpose  of  pra- 
ig  the  evil  day,  and  r*lie»ing  himself  is  acraie  measure  ft»m  the 
mpoitusilies  of  hia  .credit«ra,  lis  had  placed  bishutdlo'lieyecBl 
change,  which  he  tiiuted  that,  by  economy,  he  should  be  enaUed  to 
e  periods  wliea  they  should  tMcnse  dne. .  Fully.  bdicTin;  that 
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JHTwo^Id  not'  be  ebl«  to  meet  tinse-  ehgwementg,  I  purchMed  one  of  tfcmo  ^ 

biUs,  dnt  I  might  moke  it  the  medium  of  working  oatithe  revenffefiil  d«ter*  t 

minatidn  tiiat  peasessed  me.    The  day  of  pBTment  irriTed ;  the  ImU  was  pre-  i* 

eented,  and  the  aneirer  returned  that  it  .would  moat  aaauxedly  be  paid,  if  but  }.. 

a  litde  time  were  idlowvd ;  to  tilia,  as  may  be  imagined,  I  .would  not  aeoede ; 
the  injuries  I  had  receivedat  his  hand  w«re  too  deep  to  be.  ao  readily  e&eed.  ^ 

The  next  day  he  w«r  arrested  at  my  auit,  and  being  totdly  imable  to  meet  i 

tile  demands  of  his  crediiore,  he  was  coinpelled  to  take  up-hui  abode  wMna 
the  'drear^  'pMdincta  of  a  jail.  H^re,  heart-broken  by  fau  masfortanes, .  and 
goaded  by  th^  stings  of  eonseience,  he  sought  relief  from  his  iniseEy  in 
•death,  and  tenninated.  his  eiziBtaice  by  means  vf'pMsoii.  Thus  nnras  any 
.TengeatBce '  amply  gratified.  But  to  proceed  :-— X  ccmtinued  to  live  with 
-my  nvw  friend  for  acane  months.  Time,  howeeer,  wrought  lihe  change 
imit  sooner  ot  later  might  have  been  expected ;  -  dissensions  and  mutiuit 
'bickerings  ied  to  a  separadon,  end  we  parted.  It  would  be  useless  to  detain 
you  wiuk  an  ueoount  of  the  Tarkma  persons  with  whom.  I  became 
«uccesBiYely  acquainted ;  sufioe  it  to  say,  that  i  sunk  giadualb^  into 
the  abyss  of  shame  and  guih,  and  dnnk  the  «up  of  miBeiy  to  the 
very  dregs.  I  descended  gradually  in  the  scale  of  society,  until  Lw^s  com- 
^^ellad  to  assodate  with  the  most  worthless  characters,  the  yery  outcasts  of 
society.  To  obtain  a  bare  subsistence,  I  was  huxried  into  the  committal  of 
crimes,  the  yery  mention  of  which  would  create  disgust  and  horror.  To 
drown  the  feelings  of  remorse  which  eyer  clung  to  me,  I  resorted  to  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  and  my  days  and  nights  were  spent  in  drunkenness,  riot, 
and  debauchery.  .  Ofdmes,  when  in  my  sober  moments,  the  memory  of  what 
I  had  once  been,  and  the  <beadful  rscollection  of  what  I  then  was,  came  in 
terrible  contrast  to  my  mind,  and  almost  caused  ray  bndn  to  madden,  and  I 
haye  prayed  for  deatii  allB  a  boon  to  reUeye  me  from 'my  misery.  At  lei%lii 
nature   could  no  longer  withstand   the  terrible    effeets  •  caused   by  the  ' 

dreadful  life  I  was  compelled  to  lead,  and  I  was  stretched  on  a  bed  of  f 

sickness,    labouring    under  the    disease    known    by    the   name    of    de-  -^ 

lirium  tremens.    Here  I  could  not  hope  to  drown  the  recollection  of  happi- 
ness for  ever  fled,  of  fond  hopes  for  eyer  blighted,  and  boundless  misery  '-[ 
which  I  muift  needs  endure,  ere  I  could  slumber  in  the  last  long  sleep  of  'H 
death,' and  which  rushed  in  a  sad  array  through  my  mind.    As  the  dEsease 
increased,  reason  fled  before  it,  and  I  lay  for  many  days  in  a  state  of  insenst- 
bilrty.    But  eyen  then  the  eyents  whioh  crowded  upon  my  brain  were  in 
unison  with  my  waking  thoughts.    I  was  borne  on  the  magic  wings  of  ine»> 
moiy  to  the  joyous  hours  of  my  youth.    I  wandered  willi  my  belo^ved  lUiOther 
amid  the  scenes  rendered  dear  to  me  by  the  r^nembrance  of  my  childhood's 
liappy  days.    The  son  shone  brightly  on  hill  and  yale — ^the  waters  sparkled 
beneath  its  radiant  beams,  as  they  rushed  with  a  gladsome  murmur  through 
grove  and  glen — ^the  heayens,  spread  in  one  blue  and  unclouded  canopy, 
were  stretched  on  high— >the  trees  waved  gently  in  the  wind — the  flowers 
frolicked  in  the  lauglung  breeze — the  merry  carol  of  the  feathered  tribe  re- 
sounded from  eyery  spray,  and  all  appeared  to  speak  of  happiness  and  mirth. 
Suddenly  the  scene  was  changed.   I  stood  within  the  chamber  of  death  :  I 
saw  my  mother*s  emaciated  form  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  ere  her 
spirit  took  its  everlasting  flight  from  its  tenement  of  clay.     I  saw  her  pallid 
lips  move  as  she  indistinctly  munnurecl  blessings  and  forgiveness  to  the  child 
whose  early  depravity  had  hastened  her  dissolution,  and  embittered  her  dying 
hours.   Then,  as  the  senseless  and  agonizing  laugh  and  frenzied  air  succeeded 
to  the  momentary  gleam  of  reason,  the  curse  which  she  pronounced  on  the  ;J 
head  of  him  who  had  deprived  her  of  her  only.hc^e  and  joy,  by  destroying  the 
innocei^ce  of  her  child,  rung  with  appalling  distinctness  in  my  ears.    Again, 
a  "  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream,"  and  I  was  in  London,  living 
in  comparative  tranquillity  and  happiness  with  the  treacherous  Stanhope. 
Gradually  the  scenes  in  wmch  I  had  been  an  actor,  came  sweeping  with  power 
resistless  through  my'  mind,  and  I  appeared  to  live  my  sorrows  e'er  again. 
These  vanished,  and  I  was  in  a  fair  and  bright  bmd,  where  every  thing  was 
glorious  to  sight ',  the  fairest  flowers  on  all  sides  met  the  eye  ;  the  sounds  of 
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Mf,  bx  inrpMaiaf  tLa  xboU  dclidoai  and  raTufainv  nnini  of  fannm 
latralsy,  delighted  Hat  ear ;  irliile  tlie  mir  wo  chareed  with  the  moat  deli- 
u  fngraoce.  Then  the  epirit  of  my  mother,  clad  in  a  robe  of  dauUng 
itcoaaa,  waa  preaeated  to  my  view.  She  amiled  on  me,  as  ahe  wai  wont 
Id  in  mtIt  daya.  She  beckoned  me  to  approach  her  :  bat  aa  I  waa  about 
leiM  her  haoja,  ahe  meltsd  from  m;  gaie,  and  the  wild  diacordant  laag-h- 
of  Bxaltine  fiendamng  npon  the  air,  and  their  hideona  foinu  were  aeen 
emg  in  hellish  glee,  >a  thej  claimed  me  for  their  victim. 
Vboi  I  recovered  from  this  etate  of  inaenaibility,  I  foond  that  I  owed  mj 
Mrraliim  to  one  whom  I  had  hitherto  icaicely  known.  It  wax  he  for 
Me  mnrder  1  am  now  CMidAmned  to  an  ignominioua  dc^th.  He  occa- 
1  lodging  in  the  aaine  luHue  with  myielf,  and  had  freqnoitly  aeen  me, 
bong-h  I  waa  nnaware  of  it,  he  had  become  secretly  attached  to  me,  for 
e  of  all  the  miaeriea  Ibad  endured,  I  still  retained  some  trace  of  former 
actions.  During  my  illness,  he  had  watched  by  my  aids  with  nnceaiing 
doity,  and  had  proouied  for  me  every  thing  which  my  precarions  state 
lered  necessary.  During  my  convaleaeanca,  he  still  continued  his  atten- 
s,  and  every  iioar  he  could  spare  from  his  work  was  devoted  to  me.  At 
^,  when  I  was  perfectly  restored  to  health,  he  offered  ma  his  hand,  and 
irithatanding  that  1  waa  already  thoroughly  disgustsd  with  the  treachery 
lankind,  a  feeling  of  gratitndfl  prompted  me  to  accede  i  besides,   . 

"  It  li  In  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gue 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindn'esi." 

eordingly  accepted  Mm,  and  we  were  shortly  afWwarda  united. 
Int  little  elw  remains  to  be  told.  For  a  time  we  lived  together  in  com' 
,  and  such  happineaa  aa  I  could  hope  for  was  again  my  portion.  Oar 
ity  increased,  and  with  them  our  cares.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
hnabBjid  formed  acquaintsnce  with  some  persons  of  dissipated  and  de* 
ched  habits,  and  hired  by  their  example,  gate  way  to  intoiication,  until 
lecsme  a  confirmed  drunkard.  I  endeavoured  to  wesn  him  from  this 
Dus  course,  hot  iu  vain.  Poverty  and  want  fell  upon  ui— hunger  stared 
n  the  face  ;  every  thing  we  poaaessed  wss  said  to  satisly  the  demands  of 
creditors.  The  deepest  misery  became  our  portion — yet  all  failed  to  turn 
from  his  evil  propensity.  At  length  it  gave  rise  to  the  awful  catas. 
lie  *  for  which  1  un  to  suffer,  and  which  you  must  spare  me  the  pain  of 
nnting. 

nd  now  but  one  more  task  ia  left  me  to  perform.  It  is  to  repeat  my 
eful  sense  of  your  kindness,  and  to  pray  that  the  blesaii^^s  of  Providence 
ever  be  extended  to  yon,    Alas !  (he  offerings  of  s  grstefill  heart  are  all 

mrtk  TmA  niM  in  Kenlnw.  k 


ever  be  extended  to } 
■re  left  me  to  bestow. 


The  world's  ft  mete  cypher 
Placed  in  the  scale  'gainst  thee ;  nsy,  marvel  not, 
Jot  were  the  myriads  of  stars  that  now  bedeck 
The  ciuiapy  of  heaven — were  they  too  peopled  like  our  globe. 
Suspended  too  with  it  in  justice  balance, 
"Twould  be  a  cypher  still :  so  I'd  tenonnce 
People  end  rulers,  thrones  and  palaces,  tot  thte 
And  lovely  solitude. 

r.  w.  B. 
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The  inventor  of  this  invaluable  travelling  apparatus,  has  pursued  his. 
studies  with  the  utmost  secrecv  for  a  number  of  years,  till,  having  brought' 
it  to  the  greatest  point  of  perfection  which  he  anticipates  it  can  reach,  ha- 
unassumingly  calls  the  public  attention  to  it  In  a  commonplace  advertisement 
with  no  greater  flourish  of  trumpets  than  if  he  had  invented  a  new  fashioned, 
wooden-shoe,  or  a  travelling  cigar-case. 

>  For  this  modesty,  the  constant  attendant  on  true  genius,  we  entertain  the 
highest  respect,  but  such  is  our  admiration  of  M  r.  Wdker  a&d  of  his  invention^ 
that  we  cannot  suffer  him  to  remain  in  obscurity,  indeed  it  would  be  de- 
frauding society  at  large  of  much  interesting  matter  for  conversation,  did  we 
not  do  our  utmost  to  remove  the  bushel  from  his  candle,  and  we  therefore 
throw  together  hastily  such  particulars  of  his  life  and  pursuits  as  will  enable^ 
the  reader  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  his  powers,  till  arrived  at  full 
m^^urity,  they  burst  upon  us  in  the  magnificent  blaze  of  talent  displayed  in 
the  machine  before  us.  • 

.    So  long  ago  a»  the  year  1800,  while  Walker  was  yet  a  student  in  the  semi* 

nary  of  the  parish  ot  St.  Sepulchre,  his  attention  was' called  to  the  velocity 

with  which  a  circular  body  will  move  on  an  inclined  plane,  by  the  rapid 

movements  of  the  butchers'  carts,  as  they  progressed  from  Newgate  market 

to  the  foot  of  Holbom-hill.    As  he  witnessed  this  phenomenon  daily,  it  is 

not  surprising  that  it  should  make  a  laFting  impression  on  his  miud^  nor  that 

he  should  seek  to  render  it  familial^  by  personal  experiment :  accordingly 

between  the  hours  devoted  to  scholastic  exercises^  young  Walker  might  be 

seen  pursuing  the  object  more  congenial  to  his  talents,  of  propelling  potatoes, 

turnips,  and  such  other  rotund  bodies  as  he  could  procure  in  the  direction 

before  mentioned.    Often   has  (he  foot-passenger  been  astonished  by  the 

.amasing  force  of  his  genius,  often  have  proofs  of  it  been  exhibited  in  the 

windows  around.    He  pursued  this  line  of  study  with  unremitted  assiduity^ 

•till  the  winter  of  1801)  when  unfortunately  a  frost  bitten  turnip,  to  which  he 

had  given  an  impetus  in  the  direction  of  the  then  Fleet  market,  came  in 

contact  with  the  spectacles  of  a  respectable  householder,  who  lost  his  footings 

and  the  sight  of  one  eye  at  the  same  instant,  the  former  he  speedily  recovered, 

;but  his  eyesight  remain^  defective  to  the  present  hour,  as  may  be  observed 

.by  any  one  in  the  habit  of  walking  through  Smithfield,  where  he  is  employed 

to  see  that  proper  order  is  maintained.    This  untoward  event  was  the  cause 

of* considerable  tmeaslness  to  young  Walker,  not  only  because  his  modesty 

was  wounded  by  the  schoolmaster  making  what  be  termed  an  example  of 

him,  but  what  of  course  he  more  regretted,  he  was  forbidden  to  prosecute 

(this  peculiar  course  of  experiment  in  future.     In  this  dilemma  he  turned  his 

.Attention  more  particularly  to  tlae  properties  of  the  wheel,  and  was  fortunate 

enough  to  obtain  ample  opportunities  of  studying  it  as  a  science,  by  the  kind- 

.neas  of  a  greengrocer  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  allowed  him  on  halfholidaya 

to  wheel  home  coals  and  potatoes  on  his  barrow. 

At  the  ftge  i»f  fourteen,  when  he  left  school,  his  talents  had  so  far  developed 
themselves  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  friends,  who  with  a  penetration 
crediuble  to  their  judgment,  and  a  kindness  not  often' equalled,  placed  hini 
tinder  the  care  of  an  eminent  knife-grinder  in  Fleet  lane,  under  whose 
auspices  h6  became  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  knowledge  for  which  hit 
mind  thirsted,  and  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  by  putting  his  shoulder  to  th« 
wheel,  acquired  such  a  facility  in  increasing  its  velocity,  as  bid  fair  to  eclipse 
the  fame  of  the  illustrious  Watt,  as  his  latest  work  portends  he  will  supersede 
-at  no  distant  day  the  celebrated  modem  Hancock. 

He  had  not  fully  completed  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship,  when  by  mere 
accident  he  saw  a  steam-engine  at  work  chopping  beef  for  sausages,  and  im- 
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mediktelj  ooncaircd  th«  idei  of attaahtDf  ■  griiid>tao«  ta  lome  part  oftlii 
machinerj,  whioh  ihould  Teodei  penaMwntly  sharp  ita  paqMtnal  chappen  ; 
how  amplj  he  ■ncomdtd,  the  grit  to  be  occuionall;  found  in  muagaa 

"'"  "'     "'    --■'■"  .      r.  .  .    .     fraodom  of 

_-      — ,_r— . r        ,. , ., a  baodaonie 

gntaitj,  which  eDabtad  liim  Co  bid  adieu  to  kotfe  sad  cleSTer  griudiDg,  and 
plnnga  at  once  into  the  more  difficult  but  moie  pUsaing  intricaciea  of 
adeatific  naefolneas. 

It  will  bain  the  recollection  of  mas^,  of  those  alleait  whohaTe-beaninlha 
Habit  of  iDdnlgiog  in  hone  floah,  that  in  conaaquence  of  the  demand  for  boree^ 
for  the  Brmf  towaids  the  cloae  of  ibelaat  war,  aerrieeableHnimalawereaoarca 
or  «t  anr  rat>>  were  so  btgh  in  price  that  hw  conld  obtain  them,  Walker 
lamed  bta  mightj  mind  to  the  consideralioa  of  this  mhject.  He  at  once 
pereeiTed  ilH  immenae  importance — that  unlesa  aaine  subatitDta  conld  be 
niiind  for  hones,  oU  claases  of  society,  including  rich,  poor,  l«me,  blind  and 
weak,  must  either  ride  in  wheelbarrows  or  walk  !  that  our  Aristocracy  most 
travel  like  beartbstnnea,  and  our  counlr/  gentlemen  become  arace  of  fbotpadi  ! 

Neither  of  these  ulternatiTes  harmonized  with  bia  patriotic  feeling,  and 
concentrating  all  liia  energies  to  arert  »o  dire  ■  ealamitj,  he  in  a  abort  time 
astonished  bia  coautrjmen  b;  the  prodnetion  erthatiDComparable  compoand 
of  ■  bone  and  carriage,  wbich  ahauld  bsTe  been  named,  "The  Walker"  but 
which  hp  with  characteriatio  humility  chriit«ned,  "The  Velocipede",  tbs 
fame  of  this  invention,  traTalling  even  faster  than  itself,  spread  far  and  wide. 
Every  one  bad  the  velocipede  in  bis  mouth,  and  the  monopolists  wera 
duBthfoundered.  Horses  fell,  and  Jerusalem  apologies  were  at  a  discount! 
But,  alas  for  the  mutability  of  public  opinion — at  the  very  moment  when 
Walker  wBB  devising  meana  for  the  employment  of  the  immense  capital 
which  his  Buoceaa  was  bringing  to  hi*  coSeri,  an  outcry  sroaa  against  tbfi 
inrention !  whence  it  originated  is  difficult  to  asy.  but  the  fraternity  of 
coachmen,  flymen,  horse  jobbers,  and  otbera  of  that  respectable  dan, 
vociferated  loudly  agninat  any  means  of  transpnrtMion — the  clamoar  became 
irresistible  to  retiriog  merit,  and  all  that  remains  of  the  velocipede  for 
posterity  ia  its  name. 

Tbia  oneipseted  dlaappointment  threw  a  damp  nponhla  apirits,  bal,  fbi<- 
Innately  for  his  species,  did  not  eitinguiah  bia  genius  ;  and  in  less  time  than 
might  have  been  anticipated  he  completed  eDDthei  great  pmjact  fix' the 
benefit  of  mankind — the  making  of  a  machine  by  which  parvona  could  travel 
with  the  facility  of  aknting.  This  machine,  whiob  was  in  fcot-a  pair  ofakatet 
tnade  upon  the  wbeel-cerriaee  inatead  of  the  ancient  sledge  principle,  h« 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  St.  James's  SikatJDg  Club,  who  admired  the 
Ingenuity  of  their  conatluction,  bst  being  bleased  at  the  moment  with  an  ei>- 
ceediog  hard  frost,  did  not  give  him  that  decided  encouragement  ha  had 
been  ted  to  expect.  This  coolnesa  was  not  relished  by  Walker  ;  and  though 
his  skates  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  proprietora  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  as  a  striking  festare  in  their  ChristraBS  puitomime,  end  their  use^ 
fulness  thus  demonstrated  beyond  qnestioo,  be  made  no  ftirther  atrempt  to 
bring  ihem  before  the  public  ;  in  fact,  s  smooth  anrlace  being  indiapenaable, 
and  the  idea  of  macadamiiiiag  the  streets  of  London  being  shortly  after 
blindly  rejacted,  this  inirention,  like  ita  predeeeaaor,  was,  of  neeeaaity,  ooa- 
•igned  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 

It  ia  painful  to  contemplate  a  man  of  f  emus  snffering  so  much  from  the 
caprices  of  the  public,  andaurprising  that  Walker  did  not  imbibe  that  spirit 
of  bitterness  which  ao  often  sways  the  minds  of  those  wbosa  talent*  are  not 
duly  appreciated,  but  he  bore  this  second  misadventure  with  the  same 
pbiloaonbic  calmness  that  distinguished  bim  on  the  former  occasion  ;  indeed. 
It  would  appear  that  his  talents  and  energiea  aoquired  greater  atrengtb  in  the 
tiruggles  be  encountered ;  and  it  is  doubtteaa  tme  that  these  two  signal 
defeats,  formed  the  Solid  bssiaofbia  ultimate  triumph,  displayed  in  (he 
magnificent  production  more  immediately  under  our  ootioe,  a  faint  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readeis. 

The  machine  conaists  of  an  iron  ring,  about  eight  (Im(  in  diamMar,  Mme* 
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what  resembling  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  but  much  broader.     The  outer  side  is  a 
plane  surface,  but  the  inner  is  lined  with  two  projecting  ridges,  on  which 
traverse  four   small  wheels  with  concare  felloes  supporting  a  kind  of  chair, 
the  sMt  of  which  is  composed  of  an  air  cushion,  suspended  bj  India-rubber 
springs.    The  upper  part  of  the  .6ac(  of  the  chair  is  fuFniahed  with  two 
small  wheels  similar  to  those  of  the  basement,  which  traverse  the  projecting 
ridges  before-mentioned,    and  thus  the  seat  is  kept  at  all  times  perfectly, 
steady,  and  the  traveller  is  in  no  danger  of  an  upset,  uiiless  the  whole 
machme  topple  over,  an  accident  which  cannot  possibly  happen,  so  long  as 
he  uses     sufficient  caution  to  preserve  its  equilibrium  by  the  occasional 
extension  of  the  guiding  rods,  of  which  there  are  two  on  either  side.    These 
last  are  an  extremely  ingenious  contrivance  ;  they  are  attached  to  the  st^>f 
porters  of  the  seat  by  means  of  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  their  other  extre- 
mities restins  in  the  trough  formed  by  the  two  ridges  on  which  the  wheels 
traverse  ;  but  by  the  mere  turning  of  a  screw,  which  is  placed  conveniently 
to  the  tmvelle/s  right  hand,  one  or  more  of  the  rods  may  be  extended  in  any 
required  direction  ;  or  the  whole  may  be  instantly  transformed  into  four  legs^ 
and  the  apparatus  will  stand  still  and  firm  as  any  butcher's  block  in  the 
metropolis.     In  addition,  the  machine  iA  furnished  with  two  projecting  elaws 
or  feelers  in  front,   which  one  might  almost  imagine  to  be  posses.«ed  of  an 
intuitive  faculty,  so  quickly  and  careiylly  do  they  remove  everything  out  of 
the  way  which  might  impede  the  progress  of  the  railroad,  and  between  these 
claws  is  placed  the  steering  wheel,  by  means  of  which  the  traveller  may 
avoid  any  obiect,  such  as  a  brewer's  dray  or  a  loaded  coal  waggon,  whicli 
might  possibly  be  too  heavy  for  the  feelers  to  remove  without  straining  them* 
Ther.e  are  several  other  little  conveniences  attached  to  it,  which  can  only  be 
thprougbly  appreciated  by  actual  use  ;  and  we  must  conclude  our  imperfect 
sketch  by  referring  our  readers  to  Mr.  Walker,  or  to  the  apparatus  itself,. for 
further  information. 

It  was  our  intention  to  describe  the  method  of  its  propulsion,  but  as  it  is 
constructed  on  a  different  principle  from  any  other  machine  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  we  fear  that  the  effort  would  be  more  productive  of  confusion 
than  elucidation,  we  therefore  merely  quote  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Walker's 
prospectus  : — **  This  machine,  being  constructed  on  the  principle  of  super- 
l^vitation,  the  more  heavily  it  is  laden  the  better.  It  is  equal  to  the  con» 
yeyance  of  any  weight  that  may  be  placed  upon  it,  and  moves  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  speed,  from  one  to  twenty  miles  an  hour,  as  the  index  of  the  ror 
gulator  may  be  turned  when  it  is  put  in  motion." 

Mr.  Walker  has  secured  to  himself  the  benefit  that  may  and  must  ari80 
from  this  important  addition  to  the  means  of  civilization,  by  taking  out  fi 
patent  ;  but  we  believe  his  charges  will  be  extremely  moderate,  and  we  lool^ 
forward  to  its  being, soon  in  general  use  ;  as  he  informs  us,  it  has  for  some 
months  been  in  great  requisition.  None  of  the  machines,  however,  will  be 
suffered  to  quit  his  repository  till  the  first  of  April  next,  on  wbich  day  any 
person  will  be  permitted,  on  depositing  ten  guineas  af  security  to  make 
trial  of  them  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  fifty  miles  from  Hyde  Park 
comer. 

We  may  conclude  by  addiag,  that  Ae  machine  is  extremely  portable— 
none  that  we  ha\e  seen  eaiceeding  five  tons  weight,  and  that  no  lady, 
invalid,  or  traveller  should  be  wiihovt  one. 

H.  T. 
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SCIENTIFIC  VARI^. 

M*.  Cbobsi'i  Iniicti. — Ai  >  recent  moetln^  or  the  Ashmolsan  Society 
■t  Oxrord.  Dr.  BuckUnd  informed  ths  membere  that  be  had  received 
K  commmiieBtion  fiom  Mr.  Croese,  detailing  the  reinlta  ofiome  ae«r  eipeii- 
Inenta,  hy  which  he  had  succeeded  in  obuining  upwards  of  one  hundred 
more  aoimali  of  the  tame  description  ss  those  obtained  by  preriDus  experi- 
ment!. On  a  piece  of  volcanic  slag,  conaected  at  both  ends  with  the  eon - 
ducting  wires  of  a  voltanjc  trough,  a  fluid  containing  alleiBad  muriatic  acid 
Vaa  dropped.  The  animals  sooa  afteT  their  formation  were  washed  oS  (he 
llag  inio  a  wooden  funnel  benealh.  On  vstjing  the  mode  of  conducting  (he 
■xperimeDt,  (he  aame  animals  were  procured  without  the  muriatic  acid,  but 
noiM  appeared  when  the  electric  current  was  diverted.  Thaj  were  sup- 
posed at  first  to  be  ii^uxnia,  similar  to  those  discovered  with  the  microscope 
by  Ghienherg ;  but  Uiej  have  been  determined  by  naluialiata  in  London  to 
belong  to  a  much  higher  order,  resembling  very  cloaely  the  well-known  oniri, 
vhich  infest  cabinets,  excepting  that  Uiey  hare  no  hairs  on  them.  Dr. 
Bnckland,  bowerer,  suggested  that  (he  hairs  might  hare  adhered  to  the 
the  gum  employed^n  stickin;;  them  oa  to  the  card,  or  might  hare  bean 
hibbed  off  by  friction  in  their  carriage  to  London.  This  curious,  indeed 
mmderful,  discovary  of  Mi.  Crosse,  has  been  a  theme  for  the  moat  untiring 
curiosity  for  the  last  three  months,  and  could  all  the  many  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions uf  individusls.  learned  and  tinleamed,  wise  and  fooliih.on  thia  exciting 
aubject,  be  collected,  they  would  form  a  most  Interearing  and  smusiog 
volume,  in  which  we  shoulcl  End  the  doepeat  learning,  and  arguing  a  subject 
Qpon  the  most  unfounded  premisea;  the  moat  rancorous  envy  toraing  that 
which  it  cannot  disprove  into  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  ignorant  simplicity 
affecting  to  deride  what  it  is  actually  frightened  at.  Much  of  the  acorn  and 
censure  which  baa  been  flung  at  Mr.  Crosse  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  crude 
and  unouthoriied  account  of  Lha  experiment,  which  Brat  sttracted  the  public 
DO(ice.  But  since  the  afiairhaa  aaaunied  s  aciendiic  character,  men  of  science 
are  hegianing  to  be  aware  of  its  importance;  and  amongst  those  who  first 
bestowed  their  attention  on  the  subject,  Professor  Faraday  is  conspicooos. 
Py  bia  espousiug  the  cause  of  Air.  Crosse  (without,  however,  hazaidioe  any 
opinion  on  (he  mattrr),  he  haa  secured  an  impartial  bearing,  which  will 
doubtless  lead  to  a  fiiir  isaue.  After  all,  tbe  result  obtained ia  not  raady  mora 
Wonderial  than  that  which  ia  the  effect  of  |ilanting  a  aeed  3,000  yean 
old  io  some  garden  mould  ;  for  the  principle  of  Ufa  may  lis  donnont.  until 
called  into  action  by  a  peculiar  process  (which  isperpetuolly  going  on  largely 
in  nature),  as  well  as  in  the  invisible  embryo  of  the  future  insect,  as  in  the 
larger  emb-yo  of  the  future  plant.  We  shall,  perhaps,  ever  remain  as  igno- 
rant of  tbe  exact  action  of  the  stimulants  in  the  one  case  as  in  in  the  other; 
for  if  we  seek  to  dive  deeper  into  the  remote  cause  of  vitality  we  must 
■newer  lbs  unansweiable  quealion,  What  ia  the  principle  of  life  1 

BnBn>HD's  PjtNORAMA. — The  present  extiib!tiDn  at  thia  faahionable  reMrt 
ia  a  view  of  Mont  Blano  and  the  samiunding  valleys  and  moantains,  which 
has  been  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  the  reputation  of  the  artist.  A  rery 
britliaut  effect  is  prodnced  by  the  radianoe  of  the  son  breaking  through  the 
pines  and  other  trees  which  clotheone  of  themany  eoiinencea.  The  valley 
of  Chamounix  is  seen  below  the  spectator,  and  beaide  him  a  party  of 
voyage  ura  enlivens  the  scene, 

CosHORAHA, — The  exhibition  in  Regent  Street  has  just  re-opened  with 
eight  new  views,  excelling  tbe  last  seiies  both  in  interest  and  execotion. 
Tbej  consiat  of  the  Palace  of  Seloucus  of  Antioch,  the  Cathedral  ofCoidovs, 
tbe  Vallej  of  Interlacken,  the  Bridge  of  Alcantara,  the  Gardensand  Palace 
of  VersaUles,  the  Arsenal  of  Lisbon  and  ihe  river  Tagus,  the  city  of 
Cordova,  &c. 
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EoirTiiH  AKTioniTiia. — At  the  coucluiion  of  the  ■eriel  of  lecluTea 
which  Mr.  Pettigraw  has  bneD  nngaged  in  deliTering  at  Exeter  H»1I,  tint 
jsntleniBQ  weot  through  the  process  of  unrolling  an  Egjrptian  muinmy.  The 
mummy  produced  on  the  occasion  wag  on«  purcbaaed  by  )be  Uctarer  tC  Mr. 
Salt's  aale,  and  wbb  what  is  deaominated  Gneco-Egyptian.  -  As  usual,  it  was 
eaclosed  in  two  wooden  cases,  but  Mn  Fetligrew  discoTered  bj  the  charac- 
ters on  them  that  they  differed  in  their  account  of  the  person  embalmed. 
AAer  a  recnpitulatiou  of  the  most  important  parts  of  hig  discourse. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  proceeded  to  take  off  the  upper  bandage;  it  was  of 
dotb  dyed  by  carthanno  of  a  yellow  colour;  beneath  this  appeared  a 
layer  ofaapbaltum,  or  other  pitchy  mailer,  which  could  only  he  remoTed 
with  the  aid  of  a  Inife  ;  then  another  covering  of  cloth,  a  second  layer  of 
asphallum,  and  a  third  cloth  bandage  ;  bnt  Ihe  two  last  having  been  put  on 
nearlT  at  Ihe  same  time,  having  become  so  incorporated,  that  it  was  found  im- 
p*asii>le  to  sepaiate  them,  and  owing  to  tlie  great  beat  with  which  the  asphal- 
lum had  been  applied,  it  adhered  to  the  ikin.  On  Ihe  feet  were  found  san- 
dals, painted  in  white  and  red  ;  round  the  ankles  and  knees  (here  were  painted 
bandages,  and  around  the  neck  a  fillet,  with  a  picture  apparently  of  a  tbsc. 

was  placed.  Grico-Egjptian  mummies  seldom  were  interred  witli  any  thing 
of  importance,  but  Mr.  P.  stated  he  should  shortly  bare  the  pleasure  of  un- 
ToUing  B  splendid  mummy  from  Memphis,  which  was  expected  to  cont4un 
sbme  Talaable  and  curioua  Dmamentg.  The  lecture  afforded  a  gratifying 
spectacle  to  a  numerous  audience. 

Mb.Lote  thr  PoLTpnoRiaT. — WehaTeTisiled  the  CityofLoudonTaiem, 
and  have  drrived  very  great  entertainment  from  the  eitiaaidinarr  and  amus- 
V  „-.f«™, — ~.  nfM,  1  „-.  Ti.=  ^vhoie  of  the  characlera  which  be  deli- 
mient  are  tme  to  the  life,  and  we  are 
i  to  allow  the  correctness  with  which 
they  are  poarliayed.  In  addition  to  this.  Mr.  Love  is  a  moat  clever  ventri- 
kiquist.  We  most  cordially  recommend  all  oui  readers  to  hear  Mr.  Love 
at  the  earliest  poaaible  opportunity,  and  judge  for  themselves. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Adahs'  Licture  on  Astronouv.— The  lectures  which  have 
been  delivered  by  this  gentleman  at  the  King's  llieatre,  are.wilh  a  very  few 
exceptions,  the  same  as  those  of  former  yeais,  and  are  characterized  by  that 
accuracy  and  simplicily  of  explanatiuu  for  which  Mr.  Adams  has  always 
been  distinguished.  We,  however,  sadly  missed  Mr.  Cieen'a  Royal  Sera- 
phiue,  which,  by  the  beautiful  character  of  its  music,  resembling  in  many  re- 
specta  the  most  powerful  organ,  is  so  particularly  adapted  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
vals of  a  lecture  upon  astronomy.     We  wonder  that  it  has  been  omitted. 
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*'  Nothing  eitenuate,  nor  an^tit  get  down  In  malice,'' 

pBckit  EJition  of  Byron.     Murroy,  Albemarle  Street.     Volumeg  1.  3,  end  3. 

It  would  be  rather  late  in  the  day  for  u9  to  attempt  to  criticise  the  works 
of  this  poet,  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  greatest  of  modem  days,  and  we 
therefore  premise  that  such  is  far  from  being  our  intention.  We  have  only 
to  spfak  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  of  this  very  pretty  pocket  edition  now 
publishing  in  monthly  volumes.  The  three  wWh  have  already  appeared 
contain  Childe  Harold  and  ihe  whole  of  the  Talvg.  They  are  to  be  com- 
pleted  in  ten  volumes.  To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  already  poi- 
sessed  of  a  copy  of  the  works  of  this  ntoat  charming  poet  we  heartily  re- 
tommend  tb«  present  edition. 

VOL.  I, — »0.  IV.  O 
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TTu  Sladim  DuruM.  Siith  edilion.  Virgil  in  LmJat.  Third  editiim.  And 
olIttT  Paemi.  One  mlainc,  pvil  Sm.  Pickering. 
The  Madtm  DunciRd  has  now  become  as  sundard  a  work  aa  the  Aneitnt. 
It  originilt;  "  bad  Ihe  good  fortune,"  as  the  author  ohservei  in  his  preface, 
"  to  be  approved  of  by  many  of  the  beat  judges,  and  cenanred  by  some  of  the 
worst,"  and  the  result  of  such  criticism  is  shewn  in  its  conlinaed  popularity. 
Written  throughout  in  a  strain  of  refined  taate,  without  the  least  coarseness 
or  indeliCBCj,  sad  totally  divested  of  rancorous  and  unnatiiral  ceiuuTe  ;  it 
is  not  deficient  in  wit,  potnl,  oi  legitimate  satire  ;  sod  whilst  the  sutbor 
Isshes  Ignorance  and  FreBumption  with  a  powerful  and  well  directed  arm, 
ha  ever  honours  Virtue  and  True  Genius.  f^irgil  in  Lmdan,  or  Tmm 
Eclr:^»,is  a  series  of"  Utile  Duneiadi" — a  brilliant  array  of  minor  weapoDS 
directed  against  the  follies  of  the  town.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  this 
edition  several  smaller  poems  of  exquisite  humour,  and  some  very  extensive 
notes,  which  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  the  admirer  of  Shakspeare  and 
the  earlier  dramatist,  who  will  find  them  and  their  times  considered  in 
many  new  lights,  evincing  great  talent  and  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
In  our  next  number  we  shell  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  witb  an  ex- 
tract from  this  highly  eatertaiaing  volume,  and  we  regret  our  inability  to 
give  a  more  worthy  notice  in  the  present  plot  of  xi  excellent  a  perfonnauce. 


"  Ctuh'i  Ptatnu,"     Sicend  Notitt.    D'Almaioe  and  Co. 

Agreeably  to  our  promise,  we  return  to  this  interesting  work,  tooSK  »  few 
analytical  remarks  upon  its  conteotB,  but  our  limils  oblige  us  to  refrain  from 
indalgiog  in  a  very  elaborate  notice.  We  begin  with  Mr.  Cmss's  own  con- 
tributions to  this  work  :— 

The  Morning  Hymn,  the  first  piece  in  the  collection,  is  a  happily-conceived 
melody,  and  ita  originality  and  general  harmoniiation  auger  well  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  woK.  Psalm  I — but  we  find  that  we  have  imposed  upon  onr- 
selves  a  tiresome  task  ;  in  soeitensive  a  publication,  it  would  betoo  laborious 
to  particularize  the  whole  of  its  numerous  compositions,  we  shdl,  therelrire, 
seek  for  some  of  the  most  striking  points  as  deaerrtng  of  commendation. 
Psalm  65,  the  whole  of  this  piece  is  truly  excellent,  and  savours  well  of  the 
genuine  cathedral  style  ;  the  third  chord,  with  the  F  natural,  and  the  minor 
chord  in  the  fourth  strain,  in  immediate  succession  with  the  major  third,  are 
evident  traits  of  talent.  Psalm  19  is  rather  peculiar  in  its  composition,  the 
fifth  of  the  key  being  chanted  by  the  tenor  through  foorteea  consecutire  bars, 
and  although  this  note  is  repeated  no  less  than  twenty-eight  times,  it  is  not 
dissonant,  but,  in  every  instance,  forms  a  part  of  the  legitimate  harmony. 
Paatm  S6  (aa  well  as  many  others  in  the  volume),  is  remarkable  for  its  strict 
adherence  to  the  olden  style,  of  which  its  diatonic  progressions,  and  the  con- 
trary motion  of  the  extreme  parts,  are  bdicstive.  Psslm  32  is  the  same  aa 
the  morning  hymn,  very  mgeniously  arranged  in  the  minor  mode,  the  trans- 
position being  affected  merely  by  the  change  of  the  signature.  In  Psalm  33, 
Che  responses  to  the  melody  in  the  bass  are  effective.  The  modulation  in 
Psalm  37  (which  Psalm  is  seldom  or  ever  sung,  for  want  of  suitable  music  to 
ita  peculiar  metre),  though  rather  recherelii,  is  tar  from  inappropiats  to  the 
expressive  subject,  and  to  which  the  music  is  here  particularly  adapted. 
Psalm  47  is  evidently  a  production  of  some  little  labour,  the  third  and  fourth 
strains  of  the  melody  being  note  for  note  of  the  first  strains  reversed.  In 
Psalm  65,  the  ascending  and  descending  scales  are  taking  as  Ihemei  in  the 
treble  and  bass  alternately,  but  notwithstanding  these  shackles,  the  harmony 
is  not  destitute  of  interest.  There  are  many  other  compositions  of  our  aathor, 
embracing  some  kind  of  ingenious  device,  which  affonl  an  exemplification  of 
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the  fact,  that  real  genius  not  unfreqnently  exhibits  itself  in  freaks  of  eccen- 
tricity. Psalms  153,  136, 137,  148,  and  some  others  of  Mr.  Cruse's  writin§^, 
are  admirable  in  tlieir  construction,  but  in  order  to  notice  other  portions  of  the 
work,  we  must  abstain  from  commenting  upon  them. 

In  the  harmonization  of  the  melodies  of  various  nations,  Mr.  Cruse  has 
evinced  much  judgment  and  taste,  and  while  he  has  carefully  preserved  the 
individual  character  of  these  melodies,  he  bas  contributed  to  their  interest  by 
a  skilful  diversification  of  the  harmony,  where  admissible,  on  any  repetition 
of  their  peculiar  strains. 

The  East-Indian  and  Chinese  melodies  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  also 
the  Moorish  and  Hindostanee,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  regard  them  as 
authentic  specimens.  The  Cast-Indian  melodies  are  performed  by  the  ne- 
groes with  their  peculiar  beat,  which  consists  of  two  bass  notes,  octaves  to 
each  other,  commencing  on  the  weak  part  of  the  measure.  A  peculiarity  is 
discoverable  in  the  Chmese  melody,  that  no  interval  of  half-tone  occurs,  which 
IS  said  to  be  a  characteristic  of  all  Chinese  melodies.  Some  of  these  choice 
melodies  (though  their  general  introduction  for  religious  purposes  may, 
in  consequence  of  their  remarkable  peculiarities,  meet  with  objections 
in  the  fastidious)  will  be  found  useful  to  suit  peculiar  metres,  and  in  their 
present  adaptation  prove  highly  interesting  in  the  chamber,  and  if  sung  with 
the  four  voices,  be  rendered  pleasingly  effective. 

In  the  specimens  of  successive  church  writers  (the  name  of  each  compo- 
sition being  that  of  its  author),  we  find  the  collection  enriched  with  many  ori- 
ginals, among  which  we  would  mention  those  of  Mr.  Novello,  Dr.  Hodges, 
Edwarj  Viner,  Kello,  J.  Pye,  and  Addison,  are  very  excellent :  the  contribu- 
tion of  Mr.  Turle  is  a  fine  example  of  cathedral  writing  ;  in  the  fourth  strain 
the  consecutive  changes  of  harmony  upon  the  same  note  in  the  melody  have 
a  fine  effect ;  this  composition  is  strongly  tinctured  with  the  style  of  the 
venerable  Gregarian  melodies.  Sheemess  and  Kingsbridge  are  beautiful  an- 
cient melodies,  and  are  harmonized  in  Mr.  Cruse's  best  style. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  specimen  of  W.  Ross  (a  pupil  of  Mr.  Cruse) 
without  expressing  our  admiration  at  the  .sweetness  of  its  strains  and  the 
uniform  beauty  of  its  composition,  not  forgetting  an  original  hymn,  entitled 
"  Jesu,"  written  by  Elizabeth  Fox,  which  is  in  tihe  highest  degree  beautiful, 
and  breathes  that  pure  devotional  spirit  evidently  characteristic  of  its  fair 
authorities.  Mr.  Cruse's  music  is  happily  united  to  the  words  ;  the  pre- 
liminary and  concluding  symphonies  are  elegant,  and  the  ad  libitum  notes  at 
the  end  of  the  lines,  serving  as  little  connecting  links  to  the  chain  of  richly- 
wrought  harmony,  are  the  suggestions  of  refined  taste. 

Although  the  unisonous  style  is  so  commonly  adopted  by  congregations, 
it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  real  beauties  of  Psalmody  cannot  be  pre- 
sented without  the  four  distinct  parts.  In  the  endeavour  to  effect  the  refor- 
mation so  desirable  in  this,  not  the  least  essential,  portion  of  the  Service, 
some  few  difficulties  may  naturally  be  expected  to  arise,  and  though  in  a 
mixed  assembly  it  may  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  refinement  from  a  host 
of  voices  singing,  en  masse,  the  same  melody,  still  a  very  material  change  for 
the  better  can  easily  be  made,  and  tliose  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  Church,  and  are  desirous  for  the  healthy  improvement  of 
her  music,  will  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  the  valuable  suggestions 
offered  in  Mr.  Cruse's  work. 

*•  Why  should  I  leave  the  valley"      Canzonet,  by  J.  P.  Barratt.     Dean, 

fiond -street. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  and  effective  composition  in  the  Bellini  style.  In 
the  second  verse  the  music  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
poetry,  and  it  is  very  prettily  wrought  throughout. 

"  The  Warrior's  welcomehome."  By  F.  J.  T.  Eames.  G.  Warne,  103,  Great 

Russell-street,  Bloomsbury. 

This  is  one  of  the  sweetest  ballads  that  has  appeared  for  some  time,  and 
what  is  of  no  less  iroportauce,  one  of  the  most  original  in  its  composition. 
The  melody  is  soft  and  flowing  ;  the  sym{>honie8  pretty  and  in  keeping  with 


(lie  subject,  whilst,  as  e  contropuntUt.Mr.  Eames  liasaliown  that  hepoiaease* 
abilities  very  far  from  mediorre.  We  mosl  <iol  eilber  omit  to  notice  tlie 
[KHttry,  which  ia  of  a  deictiption  to  put  the  traah  now  jjenPrally  set  to  music 
(0  the  blusb.  We  extract  a  reroe  for  the  amusement  of  our  reBdeis,  and  at 
the  same  lime  slronglT  Terommend  the  piece  itself  to  their  attention. 
"  O  Aaste  to  meicitli  joy  to  tell. 


We  noticed  in  an  early  number  of  our  Ma^zine  a  very  eicelieol  liltle 
wwkbyMr.  Rich.ro  CiUBBtHa,  entilled  the  ■■  Sp^HiBs-flooko/ fli/ilj." 
in  which  we  partjculflrly  directed  the  reader's  attention  to  the  woodcuta  illna- 
tfSliug  the  remarks  on  Natural  History.  I'be  proprietor  having  very 
politely  offered  us  the  use  of  one  of  those  woodcois,  ve  hesitated  not  a 
moment  in  accepting  it,  aa  ne  are  aure  our  subscribers  will  couaider  with  us, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  or,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose,  correct, 
thanthesliatch  ofihe  humming-bird  which  ia  now  before  them.  Of  these 
cuts  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen,  each  of  which  has  a  slight  deacriptioir 
beneath,  coDreying  in  simple  leims  all  that  is  lequieite  should  be  known 
respecting  them  by  the  youlhful  student.  Of  the  merits  of  the  work,  as  a 
school-book.  He  have  before  spoken,  and  we  need  only  now  add,  that  the 
moderate  price  at  which  it  is  published  places  it  williin  the  rsieli  of  all. 


een  compelled,  from  ci 

to  omit  (he  notices  of  several  books  and 

Siecas  of  music  sent  >ta  [ot  review,  aa  also  the  notices  of  lilerury  locietie*. 
Ve  ahall,  however,  make  the  aminiltheniirablt,  and  do  full  jnatice  to  them  in 
•ur  ne»l.— Ed.  N.  L.  M. 


N'rtaj  Hontioii  i$tasa^tne. 


ON  NATURAL  MAGIC. 

Introlracton!  ^tiper. 

The  teim  Natural  Magic  is  applied  ta  all  those pheuomenti 
which,  on  ft  first  view,  would  ap|>ear  to  be  caused  bf  super*^ 
natural  agency,  but  which,  nevertheless,  can  be  satisfactorily 
traced  to  natural  causes.  In  ancient  ticnes,  when  the  gloom 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  pervaded  the  whole  world  and 
shackled'  the  minds  of  men  with  their  galling  and  degrading 
fetters,  all  those  curious  phenomena,  the  causes  of  which,  at 
that  time,  were  hidden  by  an  apparently  impenetrable  veil, 
were  at  ODce  classed  under  the  common  name  ofmajriiT,  and 
ascribed  to  supernatural  agency  ;  and  thus  the  air,  the  earth, 
and  the  waters  were,  by  the  glowing  imaginations  of  men, 
peopled  with  innumerable  beings  who  were  supposed  to  be  the 
authors  or  directors  of  these  phenomena.  To  prove  the 
truth  of  this  fact  we  need  only  refer  to  the  histories  of  the 
various  nations  anil  times,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  look  at  the  Heathen 
Mythology,  we  shall  find  how  much  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  entertained  the  doctrine  we  have  mentioned. 
We  shall  find  that  they  possessed  Deities  who  ruled 
over  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sea — who  governed 
storms  and  tempests,  lightning,  and  thunder ;  there  were 
others  who  held  dominion  over  winds  and  hurricanes,  indeed, 
over  every  vicissitude  of  the  atmosphere.  Grove  and  glen, 
mountain  and  moorland,  rivers  iuid  fountains,  all  had  their 
presiding  Deities.  It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unnecessary 
task  to  trace  this  superstitious  creed  in  the  various  nations  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  we  will,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  by  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  superstition  of  our 
own  country.  What  the  Gods  of  the  Heatheri  Mytholc^  were 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  elves  and  fairies  were  to  us  ;  and, 
although  the  belief  in  their  agency  is  fast  passing  away,  yet  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  even  now  in  the  distant  corners  of  the 
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can  be  found  some  who  ttill  have  faith  in  tfab 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  think  there  are 
ttempt  todenv,  but  that  our  forefathers  gave  im- 
x>  supernatuTU  agency  ;  that  in  fact  they  b^eved 

it  failU,  brooks,  itanding  lakes  and  grove," 
wer  could 

"Bedim 
tide  aim  ;  call  foith  the  mutinoiu  wioda, 
Et  the  green  lea  and  the  aior'd  vault 
ig  war  )  to  the  dread  lattliag  thunder 
re  fire,  and  rift  e'en  Jove's  slont  oak 
own  bolt,  the  stroDg  bu'd  promontorj 
ike  to  shake,  and  by  the  ipura  pluck  np 
and  cedar :  gnvei  at  their  oommand 
pen  and  let  forth  their  aleepeis,  waked 
10  potentart." 
were  attributed  the  governance  of  the  seasons ; 

in  bis  exquisite  play,  A  Midbommer   Night's 

Titania  address  Oberoa  thus  :— 

"We  Bee 
iu  alter  ;  homj-beaded  troata 
e  froh  lap  of  uie  crimion  rote, 
Id  Hjem  a  chin  and  icj  crown 
18  chaplet  of  sweet  sommer  buds 
nockery,  set.    The  spring,  the  summer, 
ing  autumn,  angiy  winter,  change 
itsd  liveries  ;  and  the  anuz'd  world 
inchase,  now  knows  oot  which  is  which  : 
same  progeny  of  evil  comes, 
debatoB,  from  onr  dissention  ; 
MIT  parents  and  ori^al." 

t,  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
id  we  therefore  repeat  that  the  wondrous  pheno- 
verse  were  supposed  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
e  beings.  Even  those  master  spirits,  the  glories 
,  from  time  to  time,  shed  a  brilliant  lustre  over 
li  they  flourished,  failed  to  explain  these  apparent 
r  from  not  sufficiently  devoting  their  energies  to 
.  being  deterred  by  the  terrors  of  that  persecution 
try  and  ignorance  never  failed  to  pursue  those 
a  lift  that  veil  wherewith  custom  or  cunning  had 
^ncies  that  had  illumined   the  world.      Thus, 


t  of  ages,  these  pher 
;ratood.  But  now  the  lights  of  knowledge  and 
ising  away  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  supersti* 
ages  of  tlie  past  are  fading  away  before  the  bril- 
e.  Natural  philosophy,  a  science  comparatively  of 
levoted  entirely  to  the  study  and  explanation  of 
mysteries  ;  and  much  of  that  knowledge,  which 
variably  subjected  the  possessor  to  a  formal  trial, 
uently  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  cruel  death  at  the 
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Stake  for  sorcery,  is  now  roirrprehended  by  almost  every  one  who 
has  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  education. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  and  perhaps  with  same  show  of  reason, 
why  the  name  of  ma^c  should  be  applied  to  those  phenomena 
which  can  be  aocountea  for  on  philosophic  principles.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied,  that  if  the  magician,  by  the  exercise  of  his  mys- 
teries, and  by  workin^f  on.  the  credulity  of  the  uninstructed  and 
superstitious,  be  allowed  to  term  his  art  maoic,  suiely  the  philo- 
sopher who  performs  these  same  feats  openly  and  undisguisedly, 
and  at  the  same  time  explains  on  philosophic  principles  the 
manner  In  which  they  are  performed,  may  be  allowed  to  term  his 
art  magic,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  tialural,  to  signify  that 
he  does  not  pretend  to  anything  more  than  he  can  prove  to 
depend  on  scientific  principles  only. 

The  subject  ofnaturul  moffic  is  one  of  great  extent,  as  well  as 
of  deep  interest.  In  its  widest  range  it  embraces  the  history  of 
the  governments  and  the  superstitions  of  ancient  times— of  the 
means  by  which  they  maintained  their  influence  over  the  human 
raind  ;  of  the  assistance  they  derived  from  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  phenomena  of  nature. 
When  the  tyrants  of  antiquity  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  found 
their  sovereignty  on  the  affections  and  interests  of  their  people, 
they  sought  to  entrench  themselves  in  the  strong  holds  of  super- 
natural influence,  and  to  rule  with  the  delegated  authority  of 
Heaven,  The  prince,  the  priest,  and  the  sage  were  leagued  in  a 
dark  conspiracy  to  deceive  and  enslave  their  species  :  and  man, 
who  refused  his  submission  to  a  being  like  himself,  became  the 
obedient  slave  of  a  spiritual  despotism,  and  willingly  bound  him- 
self in  chains  when  tiiey  seemed  foi|;ed  by  the  Gcods. 

This  system  of  imposture  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  igno- 
rance of  these  early  ages.  The  human  mind  is  at  all  times  fond 
of  the  marvellous,  and  the  credulity  of  the  individual  may  be  often 
measured  by  his  own  attachment  to  the  truth.  When  knowledge 
was  the  property  of  only  one  caste,  it  was  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  employ  it  in  the  subjugation  of  the  great  mass  of  society. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
variations  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  enabled  its  possessor  to 
predict  astronomical  and  meteorological  phenomena  with  a  fre- 

3uency  and  an  accuracy  which  could  not  fail  to  invest  him  with  a 
ivine  character.  The  power  of  bringing  down  fire  from  the 
heavens,  even  at  times  when  the  electric  influence  was  itself  in  a 
state  of  repose,  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  gift  from  heaven. 
The  power  of  rendering  the  human  body  insensible  to  fire  was  an 
irresistible  instrument  of  imposture  ;  and  in  the  combinations  of 
chemistiy  and  the  influence  of  drugs  and  embrocations  on  the 
human  frame,  the  ancient  physicians  found  their  most  available 
resources. 

The  best  method  of  considering  this  most  important  and  in- 
teresting subject,  and  the  one  we  shall  use  in  the  following  arti- 
cles, will  be  as  follows  :— 

p  3 
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Firat— Chemical  illuiions,  or  those  phenomena  which  may  be 
traced  to  tlie  operations  of  chemisiry  as  their  source;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  bodies,  both  animate 
and  inauimate,  the  art  of  breathing  flames,  walking  on  red-hot 
iron,  the  methods  of  forming  sympathetic  landscapes,  magic 
prints,  &c. 

Secondly — Optical  illuBions.  Under  this  bead  we  shall  treat 
of  the  Fata  Mogana— of  supposed  apparitions,  &c. 

Thirdly — Acoustics  and  aural  illusion,  embracing  the  subject 
of  eCtioes. 

And,  lastly — Meclianical  feats  and  contrivances. 

Thus,  the  principal  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  leadingcom- 
binations  of  art,  which  bear  the  impress  of  a  supernatural  cha- 
racter will  pass  under  our  review;  and  our  attention  will  be  called 
particularly  to  those  singular  illusions  ofaense  by  which  the  most 
perfect  organs  either  cease  to  perform  their  functions,  or  perform 
them  faithlessly;  and  where  the  efforts  and  the  creations  of  the 
mind  predominale  over  the  direct  perceptions  of  external  nature. 

In  pursuance  of  the  course  thus  marked  out,  we  shall  proceed' 
in  our  next  to  consider  the  subject  of  chemical  illusions,  or  those 
phenomena  which  may  be  traced  to  the  operations  of  chemistry  as 
their  source. 

G.  T.  F. 


In  the  days  of  Nero,  glass  perfectly  transparent  was  reckoned 
BO  valuable,  that  Nero  gave  a  sum  equal  to  £50,000  for  two 
glass  drinking-cups  with  handles.  And  that  porcelain  was  so 
esteemed  by  the  Komans,  that  after  the  taking  of  Alexandria 
a  porcelain  vessel  was  the  only  part  of  the  spoil  retained  by 
Augustus, 

J.  H. 

There  is  a  boiling  fountain  iu  Iceland  from  which  the  water  ia 
thrown  to  the  height  of  90  feet,  and  is  still  boiling  hot  when  it 
falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  to  he  supposed  therefore,  that  the  water 
iu  this  reservoir  must  be  much  hotter  than  the  boiling  point  of 
vater. 

J.  H. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  red-hot  balls  employed  by  the 
garrison  of  Gibralter  to  destroy  the  Spanish  floating  batteries  were 
carried  from  the  furuaces  to  the  bastions  in  loooden  barrows  with 
only  a  laver  of  sand  interposed  :  and  this  was  found  sufficient  to 
prelum  the  balls,  though  in  a  high  state  of  incandescence,  from 
setting  6r«  to  the  wood,  sand  beic^  a  very  slow  conductor  of 
beat. 

J.  H. 
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HUGO  steilfort; 

IN    THREE    ACTS. 


I      ■  I  ■ 


BY  HARGRAVE  JENNINGS. 


-*'  I  am  angling  now, 


Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 

Go  to  ;  go  to. 
PoLiZBNBS.— What  means  Sicilia  } 
Hkrmionk. — He  something  seems  unsettled. 
PoLixENEs. — How  my  lord  ? 

What  cheer  ?— how  Is't  with  you,  best  brother  i 
HxRM lovx.— You  look 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction. 

Are  you  moved  my  lord  i 
LxoNTBS.— No  !  in  good  earnest. 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly. 

Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 

To  harder  bosoms  1" 


PREFATORY  ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  Drama  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  particular  con- 
ception. The  eccetntricity  of  its  plot  is  accompanied,  in  some  instances,  as 
applicable  to  the  character,  by  a  peculiarity  of  language,  and  a  morbidness  of 
opinion.  The  reader,  when  he  pauses  the  opinions  and  expressions  of 
Hugo  Steilfort,  will  be  pleased  to  remember  what  he  is-^a  being  removed 
from,  though  understanding,  human  impulse  and  feeling.  In  shadowing 
forth  a  Fiend,  the  writer  has  attempted  to  give  his  view  of  how  the  cha-> 
racter  should  be  represented.  The  sentiments  which  are  put  into  his  mouth 
are,  of  course,  put  there  only  so  far  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  cha- 
racteristic. The  writer,  in  colouring  his  portrait,  has  been  obliged  to  make 
use  of  an  exclusive  selection  of  dark  tints,  some  deepening  into  blackness—* 
others  brightening  into  lurid  and  Stygian  illumination ;  but  all  of  the  one 
order,  and,  if  presenting  variety,  changing  their  hues  like  the  scales  of  a 
snake — now  jet,  now  sulphuric  azure,  now  g]iastly  and  gUttering  green,  and 
now  the  glow  of  brightening  embers — an  iris,  of  infernal  radiations.  The 
reader  will  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  the  moral  of  the  composition,  and 
attribute  the  jaundiced  principles  of  Hugo  to  the  blackness  of  his  design! 
and  character  The  Drama  is  in  no  way  adapted,  or  intended,  for  represen- 
tation. 


DOAMATIS  PERSOKf. 
Ltnicai  DC  Lon.,  Covatof  ITiIiIh h 

Ers::  !<»—"'•>«— 

HuHBT,  Slawird  otLpidnt, 
Cu«BiM,  Smm,  Ice. 
lou,  CoantM*  of  F&litwTf . 
BuivA,  har  Bwtar. 
AmnDiim  of  lote, 

AcENE. — During  tha  flnt  two  ■£!>,  in  the  CiMla  af  F&Ubarg ;  i 
in  t  eitj  o{  SoaOmu  GnmaBj. 

Time. — A  Up*a  of  one  montL  ii  Enppoaad  (o  intarveue  betireen  the  fiiBtuid 
•Mond  kU,  mi  m»  of  nina  battrscn  tbe  lacond  and  Iwt. 
ACT  L 
Scnrt  1^^  nmanlic  Ferttt—CaitU  ef  F/ahberg  in  lA<  dttlanM.    Tinu— 
ATJ^Ar.     TIluBdff  and  X^Atninf . 

£nl«r  Huoo  StxiltObt, 
Huf  I, — Ona  would  luppoie  tlie  elamenU  themaelTes, 

Contplrad  agaioat  my  pnipoie  :  rain,  and  thunder, 

Tha  Jattad  Siah  of  momcntai;  lightning!, 

fihriti  tidaa  of  whiitling  bail,  and  clondaon  clouds 

Maii'dta  tlia  laoith,  all  unite  far  onoe^— 

A  hoane  allianoe  oartainlj to  render 

Dlreotionlaaa  the  little  path  I  follow. 

I've  triad  to  pieroetha  thicleta  that  aroand  nie 

Twiat  into  net-work  ;  but  the;  flong  their  cnraed 

Twiga  in  mj  Tiaaga,  till  I  gave  it  orer. 

Tha  howling  lorgea  of  a  swollen  rirer 

Btream  on  my  right  hand,  and,  aootb,  on  the  left, 

1  bear  tha  wail  of  wennded  wolraa,  atraek  in 

Tha  flanka  by  falling  btuohes.    laitipilal 

Whan  I  aal  out,  tha  aommer  moon  ahona  brightly. 

And  alan,  like  jewel*,  glitter'd  ;  hut  I  bad 

Sfaroe  maalar'dtwo  laaguaa  of  my  'uighted  journey, 

Rre  tha  wind  roaa,  and  up  the  still  borinm 

riimbad  thunder  oouriera — Ae  hartiingera 

OfaaoatBaightyteMpeel.    WaU t  waU !  waU ! 

NiMght  BOW  can  aatri  me  sieaipt  patienaa,  and 

1  happily  boaat  much  :  thia  puny  atoim 

1  well  could  laugh  at,  fbrl're  ere  this  heatd 

ThM  whioh  would  shame  theae  grumbling  TOicea  bbIo 

A)^iall*d  ailaao*  ;  but  to  be  so  thwarted, 

K'aa  in  lb*  aaqnal  of  mr  aipedtttoa, 

U*%hi  loo  ef  my  ebjeat.  t»  pioTokiag. 

Ko^luOaKr*  Ma  baaeaa.    The  w^  waa  toU  aa. 

I'taw  aaaaaagtaat*  thioagbamiuiychMdi 

YetlUTekotaUmcaoat.    Twwa  eic«ia 
IVmv  tba  ibiuiiter  disiai'd  iibwambiaw. 
!>»  thai  tfce  tabWmidaigfcl.  wwaEhad  m  *-m 
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As  mourning  garments  round  a  widow  young/ 

Who  wears  an  outside  sorrow,  had  come  down 

So  thick  about  me,  that  an  eagle  eye 

Had  failed  to  pierce  it  out — 'twould  current  pass, 

And  e'en  with  precedent  so  might  I  use  it. 

Black,  hlack-Hiirs  black  around  me  :  goodly  night 

For  gaunt-eyed  Murder  to  steal  safely  out. 

And  steep  his  fingers  in  fresh  blood  unqualm'd. 

Conscience  is  daylight ;  we  could  do  foul  deeds. 

Deeds  such  as  day  would  make  us  shudder  at, 

Were  the  thick  mantle  of  the  brooding  night 

Spread  always  o'er  our  heads.    'Tis  night  that  steels 

The  faint  heart  in  his  purpose,  sucking  out 

The  sickly  humours  of  the  meek-eyed  day. 

Under  thy  canopy,  oh,  civil  night ! 

Steals  out  friend  Theft,  with  eager  eye  and  step. 

Grown  bold  in  darkness.     Modesty  slips  off 

Her  staided  vesture,  and  with  chain  tost  off. 

Perks  up  in  impudence,  till  sober  day 

Calls  in  her  shafted  glances,  and  cramps  up. 

In  'haviour  decorouB,  each  giddy  thought. 

How  many  now  are  busy? — good  men  snore. 

Secure  in  honesty,  and  the  just  eye 

That  keeps  a  vigil,  when  their  wits  are  walked 

Out  of  their  daily  citadel,  while  'neath 

The  clear  eyed  robber  hands  their  guardless  pelf 

Into  his  prayerless  pockets.    Now  the  husband 

Dreams  of  his  partner's  honesty,  and  thinks 

The  holy  lesson  last  night  read  her,  fresh 

Yet  in  her  ductile  mind,  while  she — good  Lord  ! 

liOaps  from  the  window  to  a  soldier's  arms. 

And  leaves  the  good  behind  her,  choosing  rather. 

Hell  and  her  hero,  than  his  drowsy  eonnings. 

Now  reels  the  drivel  drunkard  home  to  bed, 

While  pale-eyed  Hunger  whineth  at  his  door.  ^ 

Now  peery  traitors  rise  to  let  in  foes, 

And  madden'd  gambler's  gibber  at  the  moon 

That  with  chaste  beam  reproves  them.    Now  the  owl, 

Sheath'd  in  her  ivy  scarf,  out  screecheth,  while 

The  distant  bay  of  the  grim  wolf  comes  down 

On  a  long  sweep  of  the  unwholesome  air. 

Now  glares  the  suicide  with  uncased  knife. 

And  bares  his  throat  unto  the  ready  edge. 

]^ow  ghosts  skulk  churchward  through  the  gloom.     Now— - 

[Thunder. 
Hark! 
Baal !  what  a  peal — ^it  shook  me  as  I  stood. 
Perchance  the  lightning's  singed  me.    Let  me  look. 
'Twere  not  quite  well  my  harness  were  impair'd 
Of  its  new  gloss  already.    What's  a  man 
Without  a  goodly  outside  1    Eyes  I  have,     , 


ft 
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Ere'i  offipringi'B.eyM, — hir  warnu'i  e;ei  to  pleMA. 

No  I  Bnkooth  SB  beRUtf'a  cheek.     Hh  !  bi  I  La  !  lut  ( 

The  nilph'rouB  flash  has  spared  me,  that  I  miglit 

Lack  no  sdrantage,  e'en  unto  the  letut. 

In  tbo  ^Dod  pnrpoaeH  which  bring  mo  hore- 

Hace  on  ja  pall-hued  cloudaabove  me  !  &oim 

On  mj  fair  mission,  and  the  bumble  shape 

Which  dwatf-like  creepa  benealb  ye  if  je  will  ! 

Yeenvj  me  amoanbeam.or  I  might. 

By  thia,  not  need  jour  kindnese. — Well  !  'tia  Tain. 

How  yonder  croaa  the  arrow  BBshings  blue. 

Tearing  tbe  black  profnndily  akj  down. 

By  hell!  a  flaab  of  beauty— grand  !  O  grand  1 

(Had  Ibut  time  I  could  aposlropliize.) 

It  opened  half  the  sky,  and  in  the loiind*  '. 

A  pile  of  crags  bigb  castled.    Bravo!  ho  ! 
There  is  my  loadstar,  audi  follow.    Soft  1    , 

All  dark  again 'twaa  eastward,  eastward good  '. 

I  now  shall  grope  with  aomething  more  like  purpose. 
Anotber  flash  perchance  will  show'tonce  mare. 
Patience  and  caution,  and  1  surely  win  it. 

The  treea  begin  to  open ; yond' so— so. 

[Exit  taaliouttj, 

SctSEi.~An  aparlmi 
iitei'Vtrtd  reclining  tm  a  i 

Lyndert. — The  nigbt  wears  on,  and,  with  tbs  night,  the  atooa 

Setana&stto  gather  strength.    I  never  saw 

So  fell  a  conflict  of  the  elements, 

Or  the  rack'd  aky  ao  tortured.    Hark  I  how  loud 

Rolls  out  the  booming  thunder  ;  in  the  east 

A  thousand  .lights  glance  o'er  the  lendad  clondil. 

As  quick  they  chaie  each  other  :  now  all's  daik  1 

A  hrealbleaa  intermiaaion — lull  of  war. 

I»ok  1  look  !  a  blaie  of  brilliancy  teara  down 

The  jagg'd  and  inky  firmament.     Ob  !  would 

Dear — dearlole,  tbst  you'd  glance  out  bare. 

The  ajties  are  beautiful ! 
laU. — I  shudder.     Hark  ! 

Oh  !  wbaf  a  nigkt  is  this  !     Who  (hat  bebeM 

The  ailTer  moon  sail  softly  np  last  tre-— 

Alas! 
LipuUrt  (ailvaa:ei   airr.pllv  1<rKari$  her). — Why  did'at  thou  atgh,  lol*  t 
lala. — I  knew  not  that  1  sighed  ;  but  if some  thought 

Stole  o'er  me,  at  the  iitatsnt,  ofthepasu 
I^dert, — I  am  quick  eyed  j  a  tear  steals  down  jaur  cheek  i 

And  now  from  mayau  tiun  away  youi  face, 

WhyiWliat  should  this  be  ?  basttboa  snytbing 

That  troubles  thee,  lole)  tell  me  what. 

Thy  spirit  is  too  weak  :  I  know  thou  wert. 
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Up  from  ihj  childtuMxl,  g«ntle  to  thg  bound 
Of  Terf  weaklinMi,  ud  ibM  thou  conld'sl. 
At  tbe  recital  of  ■  pitaous  tmle. 
Uowilling  aigh  or  weep,  though  the  mum  e'en 
Were  fiction's  baldest  effort.     I  have  wen  . 
Themomentneit,  ■  loty  dimple  stnre 
To  chase  the  latent  Borrow  trom  joar  face. 
Like  the  bright  bod  break  through  a  waterf  cload. 
The  rain  drops  glittering  in  the  golden  beam. 
And  then  thou'dst  sweep  with  haitj  hand  awajr 
The  little  gem  from  off  th»  glowing  cheek. 
And  hide  thjr  blushes  in  thj  father's  boaaio  : 
Thine  iv'rj  anus  twined  round  his  aged  neck, 
While,  fapdlj  laughing,  be  would  clasp  thee  near, 
A  kiss  imprinting  on  thj  niarble  brow, 
And  with  squir'ring  finger  part  the  locks, 
Starthron'd  Jnno  might  hareeniied  e'en. 
That  lightly  wanton'd  in  the  summer  air. 
I  have  seen  th^s,  and  stood  oft  by.  a  son 
In  term,  affection,  and  jet  not  in  name  : 
Link'd  in  the  bonds  of  lore  to  him  and  thee. 
And  yet  by  blood  a  stianger— yet  not  so  ; 

I  could  not  be  a  itrsnger  :  lore  ia  not 
Tied  down  to  accident,  and  birth'd  of  rule  j 

II  owna  no  precedent,  but  is  as  tree, 
Unfetter'd  as  the  air  :  it  ipringetb  up 

In  kindred  hearts,  and  mated  Ejmpathies, 
.   Heedless  of  i«nk,  bound,  distance,  fitness— all! 
Another  tear  1    I  am  too  mngh  of  way. 
Too  thoaghtleas,  and  loo  talkatiTe. 
ial>, — Oh  lay  not  so  I 

Tis  I  that  am  too  thonghtless,  and  too  weak ; 
1  weary  thee  with  this  most  foolish  sorrow, 
Appearing  causeless,  imd  yet  felt  too  deep. 
Forgive  me,  oh  I  forgire  me,  if  thoo  canst- 
Lyndert. — Foigire  tbae,  dearest  t    Why  should  I  forgire  the*  t 
First  tell  in  what  Aon  bast  offended  me. 
For  ahat  I  should  forgive  thee,  and  in  what 
Term  thy  offence.benoted,  and  then  1 
Will  from  my  heart  foi^ve  thee.    Now,  in  sooth, 
1  cannot  oomprehend  thes  I    Surely  sorrow 
Is  not  forth  pictured  in  the  weeping  face 
WithoDt  some  special  reason,  there  must  be 
Some  cause  for  this  that  I  can  think  not  of ; 
And,  since  thon  aik'st  me  to  for^ve  thee,  sure 
With  m>  the  fault  lies,  could  I  trace  it  out. 
Oh,  thon  art  dear  to  me  as  my  soul's  price  - 
God  knows  but  little  could  I  see  below 
To  j^eunr*  me,  did'st  thon  not  triply  share  it. 
Come,  obeer  thee  up  !  how  ia  it,  that,  since  I 
RatBm'do'erwe«ried  from  the  field  of  wvi 
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Have  dream'd  that  eompany  had  work'd  this  change  ; 

But  now  thou  hast  forsaken  it,  uid  ne'er. 

Should  it  BO  please  thee,  shalt  thou  back  again. 

We'll  be  as  heretofore. 
JoJe.— Oh  God  !  tiiat  we 

Mighthe  as  we  haye  been :  'tis  hopeless  ;  no  !  ^ 

We  never  can  be  so. 
Lpidert, — ^You  wonder  me. 

Why  hang  these  scales  before  my  striring  eyes  ? 

We  nerer  can  be  so  ?  and  why  not  ?    What 

May  mean  this  strange  emotion  ?    Let  me  see— 

I  wonld-~I  would  perceive  it.    I  am  dark' ! 
.Why  feel  I  so  translated  ?    The  sky  looks 

E'en  as  it  did  before  this  ;  but  I  feel 

As  if  some  mighty  change  had  fiedlen  on  me. 

lole,  my  voice  quivers  ,  tell,  what  mean  you  ! 

lole — Oh,  look  not  thus  upon  me ;  thine  eye  pierces  ^ 
In  pity  talce  it;from  me. 

Lyndert. — So  I  why  should 
You  dread  mine  eye  ? 

lole, — I  know  not ;— but  I  do, 

Lyndert  (aside'), — ^A  devil  thought  was  busy  in  my  bndn. 
But  I  will  crush  it.    False  1  ha  !  ha !  ha ! 
No  !  no,  it  could  not  be  !     Why,  what  a  wretch 
Was  I  to  dream  it ! — ^false  ?  the  unstain'd  snow. 
Ere  that  the  £^und  it  kisses,  might  I  tax 
As  well  with  its  pollution.    Tis  some  whim  : 
She  is  so  childlike,  that  a  single  thought 
Might  to  a  sin  be  outstretch'd :  thus  it  is. 
Why  is  my  brain  so  ready  to  accuse?  - 
How  many  men  have  suffered  for  suspicion  ! 
Letting  the  leer-eyed  monster  gather  strength 
In  their  deformed  vision,;^tiU^  look. 
From  g^e  as  free,  e'en  as  an  angel's  lip. 
Were  tortured  to  a  proof.    No  let  me  not 
Be  play'd  so  foully  on.    Dear  wife,  rouse  from 
These  foundless  mopings :  what  should  be  the  cause  ? 
I  may  relieve  thee  if  thoutell'stit  out. 
There's  something  croas'd  thee  in  the  city.    No  ? 
Well,  I  must  rest  in  shapeless  speculation. 
Till  that  thou  pleasest  to  lay  ope  thy  gneL 
I  am  but  a  rough  comforter ;  but  to 
Such  ill  as  thine  I  may  turn  doctor.    Heaven 
Shields  thee  from  great  mishap* 

2ole  (aii<fe)^— That  holy  name 

I  shudder  at ;  it  may  not  look  upon  me. 

Xi^d0rt.-^The  storm  is  past,  and  the  pala  moon  loolca  nat 
From  out  the  parting  clond-piles.    Come,  weil  sit. 
Thou  lack'st  iJiy  sister's  spirit ;  she,  I  wammt. 
While  thou  stood'st  shrinking  from  the  thuider  peal. 
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With  eye  >vet(«d  here,  look'd  boldly  fortb 
Upon  the  tempest  u  >  thing  to  please. 
Shall  I  go  fetch  her  Is  thee  I  now  'tia  n'ei 
Shell  lack  inducement  the  cold  air  to  brave. 
See,  as  I  said,  she  cornea  '.     Hail,  Bertha  !  here 

Enter  Bkhtha. 
laapoor  trembler  that  msy  need  thy  tongue 
To  pat  to  Belf-pogae»8ion.    Use  it,  girl  t 
Mine  has  hard  wagg'd  in  vain. 

Bertha. — Conid  she  remain 

Here,  when  auch  gnndenr  aak'd  her  eye  without  T 
J  could  hare  wish'd  B  three  hoors'  longer  life 
To  Bucb  a  peerless  (eiapest.    You  did  look  1 

Lyndert. — In  sooth  I  did,  and  much  did  atrive  to  make 
Her,  also,  view  it,  but  my  piina  were  lost. 

Btriha. — She  would  prefer  a  festal  meeting.     I, 
Beliere  me,  had  aome  task  among  them. 

Lyndert. — Sooth  1 

Herehea  she  tail'din  good  round  terms  against  thsm  ; 

So  passion'dinthe  utterance,  that  1 

Could  shape  them  to  no  object.     You  are  gibing. 

I  grew  half  frighted  at  her  earnest  terms. 

And.  but  I  knew  her  sins  were  ever  nothings. 

Might  e'en  baTO  fancied  some  ill  lark'd  beneath  them, 

BsrtAa. — Some  ill,  indeed  I  what  ill  1 

Lyndert. — Nay,  nay,  I  know  Dot. 

She  must  be  roused  ;  we'll  fill  ottr  halls  with  mirth. 
And  deal  in  rustic  fetes  :  we  will  be  merry  ; 
Chase  from  her  mind  all  tinctures  of  the  past. 
If  tia  the  past  which  irks  her,  whichlcannot 
Blame  as  prodoctiTe  of  a  single  thing 
OrUkelihood  to  render  her  so  ill 
In  mental  ease,  asahe  would  make  me  think  her. 
What !  havB  1  'scaped  so  many  dangers  past, 
To  see  a  dear  wife  mope  herself  at  home  ! 
When  that  my  safe  returning,  quested  show 
Of  lightsome  satisfaction,  and  a  port 
Rererse  of  drooping  littlessness.    Say,  Bertha; 
Had'st  thou  a  partner  that,  thou  truly  beld'st 
In  modest  measure  of  regard,  who,  when 
The  battle  thunders  hurtled  round  his  head. 
And  thirsty  spear-pointa  cross'd  beneath  hia  eye, 
Look'd  not  npoD  the  dead)  scene  folded  round  him, 
But  one  lored  face,  that, to  ^cy'a  ken, 
Beam'd  through  the  hoarse  din,  and  the  Tolley'd  clouds. 
That  smirch'd  the  far-eyeof  the  weeping  day  j 
Lighting  him  on  to  rictory,  and  'fore 
His  heart,  lore  hameas'd,  forth  extending  such 
A  shieldof  adamant,  that  danger  fled 
E'en  cojred  by  daring,  ud  the  icy  eya 
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Of  horror-steeded  Death,  that  like  a  ghost 

Strode  the  goi-e  -muddied  slaughter  field,  quail'd  off 

In  chill  discomforture  j  would'gtthou  with  thought, 

Unsettled  and  solipitous,  with  hand 

But  coldly  decorous,  bestowed  when  sought. 

Withdrawn  when  not  retain'd,  expressionless. 

With  well  turned  welcome,  marvellous  correct. 

Agreeably  diction'd,  and  drawn  out  by  rote. 

Welcome  the  war  worn  and  expectant  one. 

That,  flush'd  with  gladness,  scarce  had  time  to  throw 

His  frame,  joy  fevered,  from  his  stean^ing  steed. 

Ere  that  he  press'd  the  angel  of  his  life. 

The  one  fair  idol  of  his  being,  in 

A  long  embrace,  which  pain*d  e'en  with  its  pleasure  ? 

Bertha, — I  know  not  what  I  might  do,  were  it  so. 
Weak  prove  resolves,  pour'd  in  an  untried  hour. 
When  ddnger*s  distant,  we  can  face  it  bravely. 
When  death  is  distant,  we  can  die  contented. 
But  how,  alas !  shrinks  in  our  far  blown  strength, 
When  plain  reality  the  bubble  touches. 
Therefore  I  think  that  we  best  know  ourselves, 
AVhen  boasting  nothing,  of  what  can  be  proven 
But  in  the  sufferance.    That  man  who  seeks 
By  no  self-vaunting  to  out  rudely  trumpet 
His  unscath'd  fortitude,  may  front  the  storm,  ' 
Unshamed  in  person  by  a  show  of  fear.   ■ 
AVords  are  but  breath  ;  we  spend — they  cost  us  nothing. 
How  much  we  owe  to  circumstance  and  time  ! 
Our  spirits  are  elastic  ;  rise  they  will. 
And  yea  be  lighter  for  the  weight  past  o'er. 
The  man  that  trembles  in  the  hush  of  night, 
At  the  low  whisper  of  the  stirring  leaf, 
Unstilted  by  the  fellowship  of  kind. 
May  rush  unfearing  on  the  cannon's  mouth  ; 
We  are  the  playthings  of  caprice  and  impulse. 
The  moment  shapes  us — we  are  things  of  nothing. 

(The  bugle  at  the  Castle  gate  sound$,) 
^^yndert, — Soft !  hear  you  yonder  summons  ?     It  is  late  ;, 
Our  creaking  gates  are  somewhat  unaccustomed 
To  ope  for  visitors  ;  but  'tis  too  late. 
Some  way-worn  trav'ller  craves  admittance.    Well ! 
He  shall  be  welcome,  be  it  peer  or  peasant. 
If  his  nobility  asks  noble  treatment. 
We  here  will  tend  him,  and  if  but  a  carle. 
Our  offices  have  chimnies,  benches,  beds. 

(Enter  Hubert.) 
Your  message,  Hubert  ? 

Hubert, — Sir,  a  gentleman, 

Whose  panting  barb  some  rank  denoteth,  asks 
To  wait  upon  your  pleasure. 
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Lgndert  —111  attend  him. 

He'll  Btajr  the  nigbt  through,  doubtless.    Dasr  lols, 

It  will  not  irk  thee  to  asmat  me  in 

His  fitting  entertaioment.    I  will  bring  him.  Exit. 

Btriha. — Staj  yet  a  moment,  Hubert.    Is  this  stranger 

YontUiilotoldl    Did  henot  mentian  to  thee 

His  name  or  dignity  1 
Hab*rt. — Ay,  madam. 
Bertfta.— Well  t 

Tell  what  the  first  was. 
Huj«r«.— Hugo  Steilfort,  knight. 
loU  (liakt  inta  Btrtha'nirnu). — lEunt! — kir  !  airl 
Btrtha^-Go  fellow,  Seek  for  help  1 

Call  hither — water  1  dear,  dear  siiter,  what 

Has  ail'd  thee  thna  so  sodden)  lean  on  me  ! 

She  opes  her  eyes  I  there  let  me  help  thee — there. 

Ope  the  near'st  casement,  Hubert ;  let  the  air 

Re&eah  her  pallid  temples  :  lead  her  to  it. 

Gently,  yet  gently,  Hubert.    Call  her  maidens. 

Why  art  thou  not  yet  gone  ;  her  cheek  now  fluahsB. 

Ofi;  Hubert,  off,  and  leave  her!     I  can  tend  her.         (Exit  Huhrl. 
lolt  (recoctring). — Hark  1  hush  !  I  hear  them  ooming. 

Let  me  rise  np.    Oh,  Bertha,  keep  me  oat. 

Oh,  God,  aaaist  me  I  —there,  another  atep. 

Let,  let,  oh,  let  me  go. 
flertia.-^Where  wonld'st  thoo  go  1 
Jati, — Away  1  away,  to  mj  own  chamber.    Cruel '. 

Was  it  not  true  I 
S«rthi,— What  tnw  1 

loU  f  cm/uiBd^yJ,— That— that— I  know  not. 
Bertka, — You  shudder  like  an  aapen,  and  your  cheek. 

Pale  as  a  statue  but  a  moment  past. 

Now  glows  with  flitting  crimson  ;  and  your  eyes 

Fixedly  glitter,  while  youi  fingers  preas 

The  pdms  that  faintly  quiver  'neath  them.     What,— 

What  can  have  caused  this  1 
JaU. — Nothing, — no,  no,  nothing. 

I  am  not  well,  nor  have  been — nothing — come. 
Bertha, — Wliypantyoa  80 1 — arouse  1 

Shake  off  this  causeless  aniiousnesa :  a  fear 

Looks  from  your  eyes— a  most  strange  kind  offear 

That  makes  me  wonder  at  jou.    'Twere  not  Gt 

To  wait  their  coming.     I  must  give  excuse 

To  Ljndert  for  her  absence.     Do  not  fear ; 

This  visitor  ia  messenger  of  nought 

Of  ill  te  thee  or  Ljndert.     You  shall  rest  j 

To-morrowthou'ltbebetterjcome,  reat  oame. 

Exeunt,  Bertha  m^erting  loU, 
(T«  be  cmtinutd.) 
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OR 

A    TALE    OF    THE    HALL. 


By  THEODORE  BRUNNE. 


«( 


lUk  of  your  German  Universities,*'  said  the  little  old  man,  "pooh  1  pooh  ?  there's 
romance  enough  at  home,  without  goinr  half-a-mile  for  it :  only  people  never  think 
•fit." 

Pickwick  Papxrs. 

•<  Upon  my  word»  a  very  well-looking  house ;  antique,  but  creditaUe." 

Sas  Stoops  toConqdbb. 


It  was  about  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  August,  in  the  year  18 , 

baying  left  for  awhile  the  dry  and  musty  leaves  of  the  law,  for  tba  beautiful 
and  verdant  ones  of  the  country,  and  "  all  those  pieces  or  parcels  of  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture  land"  for  the  realities  themselves,  that  I  found  myself 
whurling  along  on  the  top  of  a  stage  coach  to  the  Town  of  B—  as  fast  as 
the  Society  for  the  prevention  of  Cruelty  would  permit.  It  was  a  lovely  day, 
the  intense  hotness  of  the  noontide  sun  was  contracted  by  a  soft  and  gentle 
breeze,  whilst  the  pretty  picturesque  views  which  ever  and  anon  opened  to 
the  sight  and  then  were  lost  again  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  or  the  shady 
groves  of  a  park  inspired  me  with  feeUngs  of  delight  known  only  to  those 
who  have  experienced  them*  AH  nature  seemed  gay,  the  little  birds  chirped 
merrily  from  tree  to  tree.  The  joke  and  the  laugh  sounded  loud  from  our 
coach's  company,  and  frequent  and  loud  as  the  best  of  their  jokes'  cracked 
the  serpentine  thong  of  our  driver.  He  was  one  of  the  present  generation 
of  coachmen,  and  not  the  true  bred  John  Bull  fellow  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  since.  His  figu^^e  was  rather  stout,  but  well  proportioned ;  he 
was  dressed  in  a  snuff  coloured  coat  and  drab  inexpressibles,  with  handsome 
valentia  waistcoat,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  probably  the  gift  of  some  enamorata 
adorned  his  left  breast,  high  over  which  sbread  the  copious  brim  of  a  "Radical" 
that  was  cocked  knowingly  upon  his  head;  and  from  his  mouth  a  real  Havannah 
wafted  its  smoky  perfumes  into  the  faces  of  the  passengers,  whilst  he 
handledthe"ribbands"and  whipin  such  a  ''slap-up"style  as  wouklmake  the  heart 
of  every  City  **  'prentice"  yearn  for  a  Sunday  trip  in  a  hired  chay-cart,  and 
was  imitated  by  each  blue-frocked  butcher's  boy  whom  we  chanced  to  meet 
driving  home  his  master's  cart  from  market.  Merrily  we  wheeled  along, 
and  many  a  knowing  nod  did  our  driver  bestow  upon  the  pretty  giggling 
chamber-maids  who  popped  their  heads  from  the  bedroom  windows  as  we  passed 
through  each  town;  and  many  a  newspaper  and  pacquet  were  jerked  from  the 
skilfu]  hand  of  our  driver  to  the  gaping  barmaid  of  a  country  inn.  Gallantly 
we  rattled  thro'  each  pleasant  village  which  skirted  the  road-side,  and  often 
did  the  aged  matron  or  rosy-cheeked  damsel  peer  pver  the  hatch  of  a 
cottage  door,  while  troops  of  chubby-faced  children  chased  us  through  the 
yiUage,  each  endeavouring  to  mount  behind  the  coach ;  and  thus  amused,  the 
time  slipped  insensibly  away,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  it  I  found  myself  at 
the  town  of  B — •  Here  I  dismounted,  and  having  performed  the  three  first  things 
which  every  trayeller  does  on  arriving  at  his  journey's  end,  viz.  looking  to  my 
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lugg^e,  kicldiiff  out  my  legs,  and  feeing  the  coachman,  deposited  the  trarel- 
ing  bag  with  all  my  goods  and  chattels  therein  contained  on  the  back  of  a 
sturdy  little  urchin,  and  proceeded  on  foot  up  the  road  opposite  to  the  inn 
where  we  had  stopped,  which  led  to  my  destinaticm.  I  had  when  a  child  been 
here  before,  and  consequently  the  scene  was  not  new  to  me.  A  thousand 
pleasing  recollections  rush  upon  the  mind  while  thus  viewing  a  place  which 
has  pleased  us  in  our  infancy  ;  and  though  not  associated  by  that  sweet  and 
electrifying  word,  a  h^tme,  or  endeared  to  us  by  the  ties  of 'friendship  and  early 
connexions,  yet  still  they  possess  an  interest,  and  serve  to  draw  our  atten- 
tion more  minutely  to  liie  scene,  by  comparing  the  present  with  the  past, 
and  observing  the  alterations  which  the  ever  moving  hand  of  time,  and  the 
laborious  one  of  man  are  constantly  making  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  On 
visiting  a  place  which  I  have  seen  in  former  years,  it  always  seems  to  have 
decreased  in  size ;  how  this  could  be  accounted  for  I  know  not,  nor  have  I 
met  with  the  like  sensations  described  by  those  who  have  written  of  returning 
to  the  scenes  of  infancy,  or  depicted  the  pleasures  of  memory  ;  perhaps  it  is  a 
feeling  peculiar  to  myself,  or  may  be,  as  our  powers  of  vision  enlarge  ta^d 
increase,  so  the  objects  upon  which  they  fall  appear  to  have  become  smaller.^ 

But  to  my  story,  every  thing  seemed  to  have  remained  nearly  the  same  aa 
when  I  last  saw  them;  the  mill  on  the  right  hand  swinging  round  its  ponderous 
sails  as  it  Was  wont;  a  millstone  was  leaning  in  picturesque  relief  against 
the  monotony  of  the  dark  and  dingy  sides  of  the  round-house,  whilst  the 
clacking  noise  of  the  works  so  admired  by  all  true  lovers  of  nature  awakened 
the  solitude  which  reigned  around."^ 

Further  on  the  road  gradually  descends,  a^d  becomes  bounded  on  either 
sides  by  high  banks  or  hedges,  and  the  shingley  spire  of  the  town  church  is. 
lost  behind  the  trees.  Hooked,  but  in  vain,  for  a  little  brook  which  had  formerly 
rippled  down  the  side  of  the  hilly  road,  but  to  my  sorrow  it  was  gone : 
the  spring  had  been  up.  It  seemed  as  if  a  friend  of  mine  infancy  had  departed, 
and  nought  save  the  earthy  mound  remained  to  mark  the  being  which  had  once 
existed.  Often  have  I  watched  its  crystal  stream,  beaming  in  the  morning 
sun,  dance  joyfully  down  the  hill,  leaping  every  pebble  or  other  impediment 
\^hich  might  chance  to  lie  in  its  way,  and  then  separating  into  various 
mimic  channels  till  it  at  length  joining  into  a  body,  discharged  itself  into  a 
rivulet  that  meandered  pleasantly  across  the  road.  Away  trudged  I  and  my 
sequel,  and  observed  the  old  towers  of  the  adjoining  church  peeping  through 
the  trees  :  taiy  conductor  swung  open  a  large  five-barred  gate,  which  came 
to  with  a  clang  that  made  the  old  hall  echo  ;  forward  I  went,  amusing  my« 
self  by  admiring  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  house,  with  the  sun  shining  full 
upon  it ;  whilst  a  black  cloud,  promising  a  thorough  soaking  to  any  un- 
lucky wight  who  might  chance  to  come  under  its  evil  influence,  formed  a 
fine  back  ground  to  the  building,  as  well  as  the  bright  sunny  verdure  of  the 
trees  that  waved  luxuriantly  around.  It  was  a  long  plaster  building,  con- 
sisting of  a  body  and  two  wings,  with  tall  and  narrow  casement  windows, 
built  not  after  the  "  Elizabethan  style,"  to  a  favourite  of  which  queen's 
history  states  it  to  have  belonged,  but  rather  of  plaster  of  that  delectable 
smoothness"  of  which  Harrison,  the  historian,  says,  '*  nothing  in  his  judg- 
ment could  be  done  with  more  exactness,"  and  to  the  manifest  improvement 
of  the  thatched  timber  buildings  of  former  buildings. 

No  sooner  had  I  passed  the  porch  embellished  with  the  arms  of  its 
ancient  lord*  and  stood  within  the  old  wainscotted  hall,  adorned  with  various 
emblems  of  the  chace,  and  i^ncient  arms,  than  my  olfactory  nerves  were 
assailed  by  that  smell  which  truly  reminds  one  that 

**  There's  ne'er  a  luck  about  the  house 

Upon  a  washing  day." 

however,  finding  no  one  there,  and  hearing  not  a  sound,  saving  the  adjoining 

church  clock  striking  the  second  hour  after  mid-day,  I  resolved  like  all 

journeymen  of  the  present  time  to  follow  its  example,  and  strike  too.     No 

sooner  had  the  brazen  knocker  echoed  its  full  tappings  through  the  hall, 

*  A  Lion  rampant,  between  three  crosslets  fitchy. 
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tlian-  it  wta  followed  hj  a  protracted  howl,  which  ended  in  a  yarietjr  of 
yappings  and  mappings,  and,  finally  died  away  into  a  growl.  "  Cavt  Curam" 
as  an  old  Roman  would  have  exclaimed,  thought  I,  but  the  caution  was  un* 
necessary,  for  it  proceeded  from  a  pet  poodle  dog  who  had  comfortably 
encased  nimself  in  a  capacious  arm  chair,  and  seemed  to  have  taken  his  seat 
as  a  member  for  Barking ,  resembling  many  members  of  a  certain  celebrated 
House,  who  for  a  very  great  cry  produce  very  little  wool.  Soon  however, 
there  came  a  strange  sound  of  opening  of  doors,  and  clanking  of  pattens> 
tittering  of  females,  vociferating  of  names,  odours  of  steam,  and  every  other 
pleasure  appurtenant  to  a  "  regular  wash  ;"  then  there  appeared  a  dimisel 
with  bare  aims,  looking  like  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  because  they  were 
f9-o(p)py  (excuse  this  perpetration,  reader,  I  am  a  cockney)  round  which 
she  was  alternately  spanning  tightly  the  middle  finger  and  thumb,  drawing 
them  quickly  down  to '  her  wrist ;  then  was  the  sloppy  apron  thrown  over 
the  right  hand  more  sloppy  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  parlour  door,  fearful  of 
wetting  the  brass  knob  ;  and  then  this  angel  of  the  suds  withdrew  to  inform 

mtsMM was  awaiting  in  the  " best  parlour"    Having  received  a 

hearty  welcome,  unattended  by  any  of  the  formalities  attendant  on  civilian 
Kfe,  I  soon  found  myself  quite  at  home,  although  some  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  it ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  welcome  sound  of  a  tintinnabulum  summon- 
ed us  to  dinner.  From  the  dinner  table  we  retired  to  the  porch  to  enjoy  the 
freshness  of  the  evening,  after  the  shower  that  had  previously  fallen.  Mine 
host  was  busily  engaged  in  that  occupation  which  Dr.  Johnson,  although 
•(to  use  his  own  words)  "  he  had  no  extraordinary  skill  in  plain  work  or 
embroidery,"  used  to  look  upon  with  the  greatest  mterest,  with  his  amiable 
daughter  similarly  employed,  occupied  one  of  the  benches ;  and  the  two  sons 
with  your  humble  servant  were  seated  on  the  other.  As  I  do  not  possess  an 
anthropographic  pen,  I  shall  venture  nothing  of  their  persons,  but  conclude 
this  remark  by  sapng,  that  the  time  flew  swiftly  and  pleasantly  away  in 
conversation  concerning  the  recent  novels  and  most  favourite  songs,  with 
other  unimportant  chit-chat  of  ton. 

And  now  the  sun  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  summer's  eve,  "  tired  of 
climbing  heaven,  and  gazing  on  the  earth,"  sunk  down  into  his  crimson 
€ou6h,  casting  in  the  foliage  around  a  brown  and  sombre  tint.  The  birds 
were  twitting  their  vesper  hymns,  which  gradually  died  away  into  a 
dead  silence,  save  when  the  nightingale  told  its  melodious  tale  of  love  to 
the  blushing  rose,  or  a  zephyr  came  laaly  through  the  trees — and  ever  and 
anon  a  heavily  laden  bee  passed  drowsily  along,  tired  with  the  day's  work, 
to  deposit  thie  produce  of  its  labours  in  the  cell ;  whilst  myriads  of  buzzing 
ephenierals  of  the  day  were  dancing  in  the  air,  a  sure  prognostic  to  the 
rustic  philosopher  of  a  fine  morrow.  The  now  fading  scarlet  was  succeed- 
^  by  a  golden  tinge,  which  merged  into  the  blue  ether,  and  a  dark  wall  of 
clouds  assuming  many  a  gprotesque  form  rose  Uke  the  bairiers  of  a  god- 
head's dwelling.  Now  night,  habited  in  a  black  mantle,  stepped  torth 
upon  the  silent  earth,  decked  with  brilliant  diamonds ;  while  the  lovely 
moon  "wandering,  companionless,"  rose  slowly  o'er  the  trees,  casting  a 
soft  refulgent  light  around — 

"  £t  jam  summa  procul  villarom  cnlmina  fumat 
Majoresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbne." 

As  we  went  through  the  darkened  hall  into  the  supper  room,  a  comer 
was  pointed  out  in  which  a  man  had  been  mysteriously  found  dead,  and 
€onaequently  "  all  feared  to  pass  them  alone  after  dark,  as  strange  noises  had 
been  heard,"  and  every  night  at  the  witching  hour  his  spirit  was  said  to  per- 
ambulate that  apartment  of  the  ground  floor,  throwing  down  chairs,  over- 
turning tables,  and  the  like,  yet  in  the  morning  they  were  always  found  in 
their  proper  places.  Never  before  had  I  the  pleasure  of  being  in  a  haunted 
bouse,  and  therefore  was  very  much  interested  in  the  affair,  which  furnished 
a  pleasing  topic  of  conversation  during  supper.  The  numerous  accounts 
which  were  related  of  the  domestics  (for  they  were  the  only  persons)  who 
had  seen  it ;  the  noises,  the  groans,  the  whinings  and  sighs  wMch  had  been 
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«  truly  unuuD^,  and  though  nol 


I  U  midnight 
el  retired  to 


lory:  beingoneof  those  flultry  nifhW 
(immon  to  this  leuon,  brilliantly  lighted  by  the  harreat  moon,  I  eitiD> 
euiahed  lh«  candle,  and  threw  open  tha   caaBment  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
Uie  gurrounding  aceoery.     There  i*  a  pleaaing  liBtlesaneaa  which  one  ainka 
into  at  thUatilfy  hour  of  right,    a  teat  to   tha    wOHried  mind,  and  doubly 
•o  to  him  who  ii  accustomed  to  be  pent  up  irithin  the  murky  walls  of  a 
Boiay  city.      Tia  then  tbal  memory  raTcrts  to  tlie  sconaa  of  former  times,— 
"  The  smiles,  the  tears 
Of  bo^'hoods'  years. 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken. 
The  eves  that  shone, 
liaw  Sinun'd  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken  ;" 
iDterrapted  only  by  the  melodious  out-pourings  of  the  bird  of  night,  or  th« 
laughing  of  a  wanton  zephyr  aa  it  passea  along,  ^till  raising  the  head  of  some 
■leepin^i  flower  it  causes  it  10  sigli  forth  the  odours  that  hare  been  collectiu); 
within  Its  inrerted  bell  which  steal  upon  the  enraptnred  senaes. 

"  From  the  turf  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument,  some  call  this  solitude  I 
but   it  cannot  be  ;  (here  ia  a  spirit  of  love  sod  life  pervading  the  wbol* 
nniverae  i  we  aeem  to  bold  communion  at  tliis  balmy  hour  with  aerial  beings, 
too  holy  and  too  pure  to  have  their  dwelling  upon  this  vile  earth — 
"O!    there  are  apirita  of  the  air 

And  genii  of  the  evening  breeze. 
And  gentle  ghosts  with  eyes  aa  fair 
As  atar-beams  among  twilight  trees." 
^e  earth,  the  woods,  the  winds,  and  waves,  all  have  voices  which  proolaim 
tha  wonJara  and  greatneaa  of  their  Creator  and  Director. 
"  This  is  not  sohtude  !   'tis  but  to  bold 
Converse  with  naUira's  God,  and  view  his  atorea  unroH'd." 
The  church  clock  solemnly  tolled  forth  tbe  hour  of  twelve,  and  aroused 
me  from  the  reverie  into   which  1  had  fallen  ;  being  unable  to  sleep,  I  re- 
tolved  to  atesi  softly  into  the   garden,  to  enjoy  the  besulies  of  the  night, 
passing  down  the  old  staircase  from  a  long  rambhng  passage,    I  entered  the 
hall;  when  the  tale  of  the  ghost  flashed  upon  my  recollection.     I  am,   uo- 
fortunaCely,  not  superstitions ;  I  say  nnforlunalelii  because  I   think    with 
Squire  Bracebndge,  that  a  auperstilious  person  must  live  in  a  kind  of  fairy 

However,!  was  induced  from  an  unarcouutable  curiosity  to  wait  here  aahorl 
time  to  see  if  any  thing  transpired,  and  seated  myself  upon  the  comer  of  an 
anciently  carved  oak  table,  which  stands  where  I  suppose  the  firs-place  was 
in  former  days,  but  which  is  now  blocked  up.  I  had  remained  there  for 
aome  time  when  auddenly  a  figure  glided  aoftly  across  the  hdl ;  again  and 
again  it  passed — at  length  opening  a  trap  door,  it  beckoned,  and  "  liht  the 
Unit  man  in  drab  iWli  vanitktd  doan  thi  ladder,"  Taking  a  brace  of  pistols 
from  the  wall,  which  t  discovered  to  he  loaded,  1  rollowed,  and  deaceoded 
■ome  stepa  into  a  dark  passage.  A  chill  unearthly  dampness  came  upon 
me  ;  it  seems  I  was  traversing  the  habitation  of  the  dead  ;  hut  I  passed  on- 
ward heedless  of  consequences  and  anxious  to  iee  where  it  would  terminate. 
Presently  I  stumbled  upon  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  I  cautiously 
ascended;  when  methought  1  caughi  a  glimpse  of  the  fugitive,  and  hurried 
onward,  but  to  my  disappointment  it  proved  to  be  a  moon-beam  that  had  east 
itself  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  which  convinced  me  1  had  risen  again 
front  beneath  the  earth  1  but  where  waa  I  ? — this  was  a  myateiy.  It  ia  re- 
jiorlad  that  there  ia  ■  passage  running  from  this  place  to  C 1  CaiU*. 


#hich  every  body  in  the  village  knowi  of,  but  to  the  great  disappointiiiant 
of  all  antiqaarians  none  can  tell  where  it  is  situated.  I  gloried  in  the  idea 
of  having  discovered  the  secret,  and' with  renewed  energy  pushed  on,  till 
I  found  myself  in  the  open  air,  when  ft  hasty  glance  convinced  me  that  I 
Was  on  the  roof  of  the  church  tower.  Two  figures  stood  there,  and  each 
bent  upon  me  '*  his  broad  sable  eye  ;"  it  was  no  time  for  trifling,  and  think* 
ing  two  to  one  a  very  unequal  match,  my  pistol  rung  forth  a  question  in  a 
language  intelligible  to  all  nations,  which  was  answered  by  «  deep  yell  and 
heavy  groan ;  but  ere  I  eould  prepare  the  same  for  his  companion  I  found 
inyself  struggling  beneath  the  force  of  his  sinewy  arm  upon  the  margin  of 
the  tower.  The  time-worn  brick  work  on  which  my  foot  was  planted,  giv* 
ing  way,  I  whistled  through  the  air  almost  senseless — down,  down  I  sunk» 
and  striking  heavily  against  ^  projecting  buttress  broke  the  "Velocity  of  the 
fall ;  when —  oh !  reader,  if  I  had  not  awoke,  I  should  have  remained 
asleep.  Th^  rising  sUn  was  shedding  its  soft  early  light  into  the  hall  whilst 
I  was  sprawling  bieneath  the  table  from  which  I  had  just  fallen  ;  back  t6 
my  chamber  I  crept  with  a  head-ache,  reeling  and  confused  like  a  drunken 
man,  exclaiming 

**  O  fot  a  good  sound  sleep  and  so  fo)rget  it." 

At  breakfast  I  was  entertained  with  an  account  of  the  varioiis  noises 
which  had  been  heard  during  the  night,  and  that  the  ghostly  visitor  had  fa- 
voured them  even  up  to  tne  hour  of  four  o'clock,  a  thing  never  befors 
lnoi?vn,  to  the  great  consternation  of  ail  who  now  thoroughly  believed  in  it, 
Snd  it  was  not  until  I  had  related  my  ludicorus  nocturnal  Adventure  that  I 
tould  convince  the  inhabitants  of  "  The  Hall",  that  the  spirit  of  the  living^ 
iaad  not  the  dead  had  that  night  disturbed  them; 


*£Q  »  4  •  ♦  ♦ 

Yes,  thou  art  beautiful  and  fair 
The  ray  of  gladness  in  thy  eye, 

I'endrils  of  gold  thy  clustering  hair ; 
A  scented  zephyr  is  thy  sigh. 

Thy  form  is  moulded  in  each  grace^ 
Such  as  young  poets  dream  they  se^ 

When  wandering  thro'  eternal  space, 
They  figure  out  bright  forms  like  thee. 

But  what  are  forms  that  fade  away, 
Beneath  fell  sickness*  withering  power  ? 

What  the  short  sun-shine  of  to-day, 
Eclipsed  by  midnight's  darkened  hour? 

But  thou,  when  death  (our  hour  of  night) 
Destroys  those  charms^  will  brighter  bloonl 

In  mansions  of  eternal  light. 

Beyond  Uie  precincts  of  the  tomb; 
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*'  There  are  more  thin^in  Heaven  and  Earth,  Horatio* 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.". 


'  A  pfeasant  and  merry  party  were  assembled  one  evening  in  December, 
18 — ,  at  the  hospitable  board  of  old  Admiral  Blandford.  The  ladies  had 
left  the  dining-room,  and  the  gentlemen  were  gathered  round  the  cheerful 
hearth,  bent  on  doing  justice  to  their  host's  well  chosen  wines. 

The  yeteran  himself  was  in  high  spirits, — methinks  I  see  him  now  as  he 
sat  before  the  fire,  dressed  in  his  favourite  costume,  blue  coat  with  bright 
metal  buttons,  snow  white  waistcoat  covering  his  portly  person,  light  un- 
mentionables with  large  buckles  at  the  Idiees,  white  silk  stockings,  and  low 
^hoes,  looking  the  very  personification  of  ffood  living  and  kind-henrtedness, 
and  such  in  fact  he  really  was — was  I  said,  for  the  old  man  has  long  been, 
gathered  to  his  fathers. 

His  guests  were  much  younger  than  himself,  for  it  was  his  delight  to  draw 
around  him  the  young  and  happy,  and  renew  the  days  of  his  youth  by  listen- 
ing to  the  many  stories  of  his  guests. 

It  was  already  late,  for  the  lively  conversation  of  the  four  or  fire  young 
men  who  were  now  partaking  of  his  hospitality  had  detained  his  good  lady 
and  her  female  friends  beyond  the  usual  time  for  retiring  to  the  drawing- 


room. 


**  Well,"  said  the  Admiral,  filling  his  capacious  glass  to  the  brim  and 
holding  it  to  the  caadle,  while  the  twinkling  of  his  clear  grey  eye  shewed  the 
value  in  which  he  held  the  libation  from  his  favourite  bin  of  choice  old  port, 
for  he  eschewed  weaker  potations,  "  well,  boys,  here's  to  '  The  King,  God 
bless  him.'  "  "  The  King,"  **  The  King/'  Was  repeated  as  each  guest  suc- 
cessively emptied  his  glass. 

Many  were  the  loyal  and  loving  toasts  given  during  the  evening  ;  some  to 
those  who  have  lotig  been  staid  and  happy  matrons  ;  others  to  those  of  whom 
nought,  alas  !  remains  but  remembrance  of  loveliness  nowlpng  in  the  cold, 
cold  grave  ;  while  as  the  night  advanced  conversation  took  a  different  turn, 
and  something  was  said  by  one  of  the  par^  in  an  under  tone  about "  Ghosts." 
"  What,"  cried  the  Admiral,  laughing, "  Walter,  have  you  ever  seen  a  ghost?" 
"  Nay,  my  good  sir,  I  never  was  so  fortunate."     "  Why,  as  to  fortunate,"  he 
replied,  in  a  graver  tone,  "  I  don*t  know."    ^'  Surely,  Admiral,  you  cannot 
believe  in  such  foolish  tales."     "  What  think  yon,  Henry,"  said  the  host  to 
a  young  man  by  his  side  "  do  you  believe  in  such  folly,  as  our  friend  calls 
it  ?"     *'  Really,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  not*,  I  am  quite  sceptical  on  that  point,  and 
although  a  very  high  authority  once  said '  he  had  seen  too  many  to  dis- 
believe  in  them,'  yet,  as  I  never  have,  I  am  still  unbelieying."     "  Well, 
well,  Harry,  you  may  be  convinced  sooner  than  you  expect;"  and,  after  a 
pause,  he  added,  "  how  do  you  return  to  Seaford  to-night  1"     "  Having  sent 
home  my  servant  and  horses,  I  shall  walk.     But  why  do  you  ask ;  surely," 
added  he,  lauehing,  "  you  do  not  expect  that  I  shall  be  convinced  of  th^ 
existence  of  ^osts  this  very  night."     Without,  however,  giving  an  answer, 
he  asked  the  first  speaker  "  if  he  had  heard  of  the  strange  death  of  a  man  of 
that  village  many  years  since,  a  noted  smuggler^  of  the  name  of  Jack  Burton.*' 
"  No,"  he  replied,  and  on  being  requested  by  all  the  party  to  tell  them  what 
the  smuggler  s  death  had  to  do  with  Henry  Hi^ford  s  denial  of  ghosts,  he 
filled  his  glass,  and  related,  but  in  his  own  rambling  manner,  **  that  Jack 
Burton,  who  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  best  seamen  in  the  parish,   was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  contraband  trade  with  a  number  of  others,   that  he 
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kcted  in  ^enl  u  mmts  lo  thaii  hig^,  tLa  '  Sm-«mw  ;'  but  upon  one  par- 
ticultiT  trip,  whan  it  wu  deaigned  to  bring  orer  a  aonaiderable  auanlitf  of 
Ucs,  beaidea  her  naoal  ca^o  of  apirita.it  was  aeciled  that  Jack,  who  ww  not 
only  a  brave  bat  a  lagaoioaB  fellow,  ahauld  stay  at  home  to  receive  the  partj 
trom  London  foi  whom  the  lace  waa  intended,  and  owIib  the  nnrrniarj  ar- 
tsagemeatB  and  signata  for  running  tlie  carco. 

"  Jack  lived  in  one  of  the  gmall  loiter  of  eottagea  on  the  aanda,  at  the  foot 
of  Highland  Clift,  which  wa  now  know  as  the  '  Sea-houasa,' some  dayabefora 
the  arrival  of  the  lugger  off  the  ooaat,  he  was  often  aeen  walking  with  ■ 
aCout  ill-looking  fellow,  evideutlj  a  atranger.  At  first  they  aeemed  to  be  on 
the  beat  terma,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  veeiera  arrival  high  woida  were 
Ov^heard  between  the  two  bj  the  old  crooe  who  took  care  of  Jack'a  houae, 
Thingi  aeemed,  however,  to  be  made  up  between  them  townrde  tha  nighti 
aa  about  t«n  o'clock  they  went  out  together.  Jack  telliag  hia  servant  to  go  to 
bed,  as  it  was  ancertain  when  they  should  be  home.  The  night  nas  cold 
and  dark,  with  but  little  wind,  and  although  some  of  the  neighboura  had 
observed  the  lugger's  eignal-light  to  the  eastward  at  midnight,  nothing  wa* 
aeea  or  heard  of  the  amuggler  for  many  daja  i  but  eg  the  villagera  knew  the 
natniw  of  his  ocoupatioaa  no  wonder  wiu  eipresaed  for  hia  abaenoe,  or 
feara  entertained  for  hia  safety,  when  about  a  week  after  hia  disappearaacs, 
hia  body  waa  foimd  by  farmer  Landley'a  shepherd,  with  a  deep  wound  in  hia 
hraaat,  covered  by  a  heap  of  lubbiah  in  an  old  quarry  on  the  east  cUft,  It 
eicited  much  interest  at  the  time.  Jack,  thoogh  a  lawleaa  fellow,  was  a 
great  favourite  with  tha  neighboura,  but  notwithalanding  every  attempt  waa 
made,  no  clue  could  be  found  to  diacover  the  murderer." 

"  I  Buppoae,  then,"  cried  Henry  Halford,  when  the  atoiy  waa  ended,  "  the 
poor  fellow  '  atill  w^ka  at  the  witching  hour  of  night,'  and  I  am  to  see  him." 
"  Ah,  you  nuy  laugh,  Maatei  Harry,  but  ao  'tia  aaid  ;  and  although  I  <}on't 
pretend  to  have  au  opinion  on  the  matter,  yet  several  very  lespeotable  per* 
aona  have  declared  tbey  have  aeen  him,  and  aa  the  old  quarry  ia  close  to  th* 
|;ate  entering  the  down,  perhapa  you  will  return  home  the  lower  road,  that 
you  may  atiU  hold  yooi  present  opinions."  "  No,  no.  Admiral,  I'll  certainly 
go  the  higher  way,  and  ifl  see  Jack's  ghoat,  depecd  upon  it  I  will  not  only 
•peak  to  It,  but  tell  you  the  result  of  .our  conversation.  We  tie,  however, 
moch  obliged  fbi  your  atory,  but,  aa  it  ia  getting  late,  Imay  perhaps  loao 
the  opportunin ;  therefore,  if  yon  pleaae,  we  will  now  join  the  Udiea." 
Carda,  although  proposed,  irere  objected  to  on  the  plea  of  the  lateuess  of  tha 
lionr  i  yet  it  waa  some  time  before  Harry  could  tear  himself  away  from  tha 
merry  party  he  saw  around  him,  where  song  and  jeat,  and  joyous  laugh  hap- 
pily contrasted  with  tfie  melancholy  sighing  tif  the  breeze  witlioutj  and  when 
Aiuiie  Robertson,  whose  raven  treasea,  eagle  eye,  eiquiaito  face,  and 
majestic  figore  had  almost  conquered  hia  atubbom  heatt,  lent  the  witchery 
of  her  voice  to  the  following  trine,  light  aa  it  was — 

"  A  blooming  wreath  my  fingers  wove. 
The  flowers  I  cuU'd  with  care, 

A  type  it  was  to  mark  my  love, 
An  offering  formy  fair. 

The  peifum'd  myrtle  there  I  wove. 
With  blusMng  rosea  rare  ; 

T'he  Isdy  smiled  upon  my  love. 
And  twined  it  in  her  hair. 

But  wither'd  is  the  wreath  I  wova. 
And  I  should  acorn  to  share 

The  shadow  of  departed  love, 
if  feeling  be  not  there. 

Then,  oh  !  the  wreath, — the  wiesth  1  wove, 
Can  well  the  truth  declare. 

What  nnce  could  apeak  my  ardent  Wt, 
Now  tells  of  my  denpair." 
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The  exchange  for  the  eold  down  teemed  still  legs  desirable,  but  still  homt 
he  must  go,  BO  wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak,  after  a  hearty  farewell  from  the 
lively  party  he  left  behind  him,  and  many  sly  cautions  to  take  care  of  him<> 
self  and  not  be  too  bold,  he  proceeded  on  his  walk,  although  fancying  at  one 
tkne  that  probably  the  Admiral  and  the  young  fellows  he  had  left,  from  their 
mirth  at  parting,  may  design  to  play  him  some  trick  and  personify  Jack 
Burton^s  ghost ;  yet  ere  he  left  the  street  of  the  long  straggling  village,  the 
bright  eyes  and  harmonious  voice  of  Annie  Robertson  entirely  put  to  flight 
all  thoughts  of  a  ghostly  nature^  9till  however,  heedful  of  his  promise,  he 
kept  the  higher  path  through  the  fields,  while  the  wind^  which  was  boisterous 
Ht  starting,  had  almost  died  away,  and  not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night  but  the  breaking  of  waves  on  the  beach  beneath  him.  He  paused  on 
reacliing  the  top  of  the  hollow  path  which  led  to  the  cliff,  on  hearing  the 
tlock  of  the  church  >  which  he  had  left  about  a  mile  behind  him,  strike 
twelve,  and  turning  round,  he  cast  a  look  towards  the  village  ;  no  light  was 
to  be  seen,  for  the  fishermen  and  farm  labourers,  who  mostly  inhabited  it, 
had  long  retired  to  their  peaceful  slumbers  :  all  was  dark,  but  an  occasional 
glance  from  the  island  light-house  to  the  south-east,  which  with  a  meteor- 
like brightness  broke  through  the  gloom  around.  By  degrees  the  hour,  the 
darkness,  the  mournful  sound  of  the  waves,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  situa- 
tion,  drove  Annie  Robertson,  her  beauty,  and  her  voice  from  his  mind,  and 
drawing  his  heavy  cloak  closer  round  him,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  gate  en« 
tering  the  down*  **  Well,"  said  Harry,  half  aloud,  as  he  opened  me  gate, 
**  here  I  am,  close  to  the  very  spot,"  and  peering  through  the  darkness,  h^ 
continued  "  bat  I  see  nothing  ;  and  yet,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  and  walking 
towards  the  spot  where  the  body  was  found,  **  there  is  some  object  between 
this  and  the  quarry/'  He  did  not,  however,  quail  at  the  sight,  but  deter* 
mined  tb  ascertain  #hat  it  really  was-<-gho8t  he  would  not  believe  it  to  be, 
though,  as  he  approached  what  at  first  looked  large  and  indistinct,  gradually 
bore  the  appearance  that  Jack's  ghost  was  said  to  fissume — that  of  a  stout 
fellow,  in  dark  full  trowsers,  white  Guernsey  frock,  and  black  hat;  therein 
was  to  all  appearance  before  him,  larger  and  taller  than  mortal  man,  but 
bearing  every  resemblance  to  the  description  of  those  who  declared  they  ha4 
seen  him.  What  it  was  he  knew  not ;  horse  or  cow  it  could  n6t  be,  the 
form  was  so  unlike  ;  and  as  he  passed  the.  farmer's  labourers  on  his  way  to 
the  Admiral's,  returning  from  their  work,  they  could  have  placed  nothing 
there.  Suddenly,  however,  a  light  broke  on  him — he  heard  the  bleating  of 
a  sheep-fold  near,  and  going  quickly  up  to  it,  he  found  that  a  cart  load  of 
turnips,  with  a  truss  of  hay  on  the  top,  had,  in  the  present  instance,  per* 
ionified  "  Jack  Burton's  Ghost." 
■ •••-  '      '•    '•  C.  A. 
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On  lookiog  over  a  box  of  old  papers  a  short  time  back,  in  search  of  some 
memoianda  of  consequerce,  I  found  several  letters  written  bj  an  ancestor  of 
mine  (an  officer  in  the  nary)  during  a  risit  to  France  in  the  year  1771  ; 
thinking  that  his  descriptions  of  the  Court  and  customs  of  that  country  be« 
tween  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  are  not  unlikely  to  afford  amusement  to 
^h^  readers  of  the  New  London  Magaiine,  I  have  selected  one  of  the  letters 
for  the  present  number,  and  will  continne  them  at  intervals. 

C.  S. 


« 


My  dear 


"  Paris,  SepUmbir  1,  J771. 


*'  Pursuing  my  original  plan  I  have  headed  this  letter 
like  my  former  ones,  with  the  day  and  date  of  the  occurrences  which  it  nar- 
rates.    The  morning  proving  very  fine  and  bright,  at  nine  o'clock  Captain 

A ,  Master  C— — ,  the  Abb^,  and  myself  set  off  in  a  coach  and  four 

for  Versailles,  determined  to  see  all  the  lions  of  the  day  that  might  be  visible. 
As  the  road  for  some  part  of  our  journey  passed  by  the  left  bank  of  l^e  river, 
urith  several  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  villas  scattered  on  the  right,  some 
of  them  cresting  eminences,  and  others  deeply  embosomed  in  woods  and 
fbrests,  we  found  the  ride  extremely  pleasant,  particularly  the  glimpse  we 
caught  of  Belle  Vue,  formerly  belonging  to  Madame  Pompadour,  most  de- 
lightfully situate,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mons.  K-  ■,  a  farmer  general^ 
who  is  reported  to  be  immensely  rich  ;  by  the  bye,  those  gentlemen  seem  to 
be  getting  into  all  the  good  houses  and  handsome  villas  in  this  country. 

We    reached  Versailles  about  eleven,  and  put  up  at  I'hotel  Juste  ;  then-, 
like  true  Englishmen,   our  first  care  was  to  bespeak  our  dinner,  which,  in 
cooseq  nence  of  the  crowded  state  of  thehotel,  could  only  be  eaten  in  a  garret; 
but  thfit  we  did  not  so  much  mind ,  as  we  had,  like  old  campaigners,  taken 
Steps  to  secure  the  needful  of  all  things — a  dinner.    That  point  being  settled; 
we  hastened  to  the  palace,  the  road  all  the  way  lined  by  crowds,  who,  like 
ourselves,  were  bent  on  sight  seeing.     The  entrance  to  the  palace  from  the 
main  road  is  by  no  means  striking,  the  whole  forming  an  irregular  mass  of 
buildings,  seemingly  without  connection  or  design,  and  much  oat  of  repair— » 
we  walked  through  several  apartments  all  very  superb ,  but  owing  to  the  great 
mass  of  people,  we  had  little  opportunity  of  making  remarks,  except  in  the 
Dauphiness's  dressing  room,  (open  only  to  a  select  few,  and  among  the  num- 
ber to  your  humble  servant  and  friends,  through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  de 
Fronsa^)  ;  here  the  toilette  was  laid  out,  and  the  clothes  she  was  to  wear  at 
dinner  9  here  also  we  saw  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany's  picture,  done 
in  needlework,  a  most  elaborate  performance,  the  colours  so  vivid  that  they 
surpassed  painting  j  we  were  told  it  was  a  striking  likeness  :  at  any  rate,  it 
was  an  extraordinary  piece  of  art  in  its  way.    From  hence  we  went  to  the 
gallery  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  where  we  had  to  wait  two  houi-s  Coh  !  patience) 
for  the  King's  appearance,  and  at  lengtli  he  came»  with  all  his  kingly  pomps 
snd  yanities,  to  offer  up  his  homage  to  that  power  who,  while  on  earth,  was 
ihe  very  essence  of  meekness  and  lowliness.    Two  large  folding  doors  flew 
open,  leading  to  his  seat,  which  was  in  a  gallery  that  took  up  one  end  of  the 
Chapel  ;   then  "  Le  Roi"  resounded  from  all  sides,  and  eight  Bishops  ap- 
peared, two  and  two,  after  them  the  King,  (Lewis  the  Fifteentli),  followed 
by  his   entire  suite.    The  moment  he  appeared  within  the  doors,  a  noble 
band  of  martial  music  stmck  op,  and  an  snthem  was  sang  by  some  most 
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exquisite  roices,  acoompanied  by  the  or§^.  The  offset  was  woodeiM-'-a 
perfect  illustration  of  the  sublime  imd  beautiful  together.  His  Majesty  is  a 
very  well  looking  dark  man,  tall,  with  bis  bead  hanging  a  little  over  the  left 
shoulder — a  habit  of  the  Bourbon  family  it  seems — his  eyes  large,  black , 
and  piercing ;  upon  the  whole  I  thought  him  handsome  for  his  age  (sixty 
[  one),  and  not  unlike  the  Dufere  of  Kingston.      He  Was  dressed  in  a  coat  of 

:  plain  lilac-coloured  watered  silk,  a  waistcoat  of  blue  silk  embroidered  with 

*  silk,  but  no  jewels  about  him,  except  those  of  his  order  (the  Holy  Ghost). 

At  the'  elevation  of  the  Host,  during  the  service,  his  guards  made  us  all 
kneel,  which  it  seems  every  one  must  do  in  his  Majesty's  presence.  I  fek  - 
sorry  for  several  English  ladies  who  were  obliged  to  conform  to  a  custom, 
in  my  thoagbts,  '  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,'  though 
I  avoided  it  by  leaning  against  a  pillar,  and  thus  saved  myself  from  the 
hard-^hearted  marble  with  which  the  chapel  was  paved.  As  none  other 
•f  the  Royal  Family  were  present  we  felt  ourselves  rather  disappointed,  bat 
still  the  sight,  upon  the  whole,  was  worth  the  kneeling  penance  and  the 
tedious  waiting  we  had  gone  through.  The  roof  of  the  Chapel,  painted  by 
Coypel,  is  yety  beautiful,  representing  God  in  all  his  glory  :  the  high  altar 
of  the  finest  marble,  and  the  gallery  that  rnns  round  the  Chapel,  nine  feet 
wide,  paved  with  handsome  marble,  and  railed  in  with  very  curious  iron  rails, 
richly  gilt.  Just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  service  we  got  out  through  a 
dreadful  6rowd,  aAd  took  our  stand  in  the  grand  gallery  of  tiie  palace,  mag- 
nificentlV'  painted  by  Le  firun  ;  fortune  threw  a  chair  in  my  way,  upon 
which,  like  the  little  fellow  in  the  Scripture,  I  mounted,  but  not  with  his 
success,  for  I  saw  not  the  King  upon  his  return  frcmi  the  Chapel,  as  he  did 
pot  pass  that  way  ;  however,  as  a  sort  of  recompense,  I  got  a  transient  view 
of  Madame  Provence,  a  little  plain  woman,  her  nose  I  think  ratiier  d  la  Pug, 
I  beg  her  pardon  if  I  am  wrong,  as  the  short  sight  I  had  of  her  might  lead 
me  into  an  error :  soon  after  had  a  full  view  of  her  husband,  the  Count  de 
Provence  Cthe  late  Louis  the  Eighteenth),  a  ttderably  handsome  face  and 
eyes,  but  with  a  stiffness  in  his  gait,  owing  to  a  weakness  is  one  of  his  knees  \ 
as  ha  is  not  yet  sixte<>n  he  may  grow  out  of  it.  A  sedan  chair,  waiting  for 
Madame  the  Dauphin's  eldest  sister,  I  took  my  stand  close  to  it,  by  which 
means  I  had  a  full  view  of  her  when  she  got  into  it ;  she  is  fair,  and  has  a 
▼ery  pretty  face,  but  is  one  of  the  fattest  girls  for  her  age  I  ever  saw,  being 
jOnly  twelve.  From  this  gallery  we  hurried  off  to  the  Dauphin's  apartments,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  him  at  dinner;  this  point  we  gained  with  great  per- 
iveverance,  and  almost  Herculean  labour,  the  want  of  which  sent  back  several 
of  my  countrymen  and  women  as  bootless  as  they  came,  not  chusing  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  Calcutta  entertainment,  or  a  mess  of  soup  in  their  pockets — a 
treat  which  I  narrowly  escaped  (thanks,  I  believe,  to  my  uniform),  till  I 
accomplished  a  stand  within  five  yards  of  the  Prince  and  Princess.  The 
Dauphin  (Louis  the  Sixteenth^  is  just  turned  seventeen,  thin,  his  face  long 
and  sallow,  and  he  looked  in  tolerable  good  temper,  though  that  is  said  not  to 
be  his  natural  failing ;  he  did  not  seem  to  take  much  notice  of,  or  speak  often 
.to,  his  spouse  ;his  dress  was  very  rich,  the  coat  and  waisteoat  light  rose 
coloured  silk  en  suile,  embroidered  with  silver  and  covered  with  precious 
stones  ;  on  his  left  sat  the  Dauphiness,  a  small  well  made  woman,  bandsome, 
fair,  with  beautiful  hair,  hand,  and  arm,  her  eyes  appeared  tome  rather  weak  } 
she  was  dressed  in  light  blue  silk,  with  a  silver  gause  over  it,  alarge  bouquet 
of  diamonds  at  her  breast,  and  her  hair  full  ot  them,  very  prettily  arranged. 
I  remarked  that  they  both  feed  indelicately,  and  drank  frequentiy  with  their 
mouths  full.*  A  Jjuchess  performed  the  duty  of  butler,  and,  according  to 
the  etiquette  of  this  Court,  the  service  of  waiting  was  executed  by  ladies 
only.  I'he  Swiss  guards,  with  their  hats  on,  brought  in  the  dishes,  which 
they  delivered  to  the  ladies,  who  placed  them  on  the  table  and  did  everythinjp 
xequisite  to  be  done  afterwards.  In  about  half-an-hour  the  Dauphin  rose 
from  the  table  to  wash,  which  is  never  done  as  it  is  in  this  country,  for 
which  reason  they  say  they  are  cleaner  than  us  with  our  water-glasses  and 

*  What  would  the  silver  fork  gentry  say  to  such  feeding  in  these  days  t 
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napkins.  After  he  had  wasbeil,  which  waa  the  signal  for  retiring,  we  went 
into  the  gardens,  from  which  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  Palace.  Here,  I 
must  confess,  it  made  a  noble  appearance,  and  looked  like  what  it  is— the  re- 
sidence of  a  great  King.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  particular  description 
of  the  gardens,  fountains,  water  works,  &c.,  which  are  beautiful  and  grand, 
thongh  rather  too  formal  lor  my  ideas  of  what  gardens  oaght  to  be  ;  at  anj 
rate,  they  are  well  worfliy  of  the  mansion  they  adorn. 

The  appearance  of  an  approaching  storm,  joined  to  hunger  and  fatigue, 
drove  us  to  oiir  garret,  where  we  sat  down  to  a  soup  that  looked  like  the 
rinBings  of  a  kettle,  three  half-starred  chickens,  and  a  small  trout,  with  a 
desaert  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  dinner,  washed  down  by  two  tolerable 
bottles  of  Burgundy,  for  which  they  had  the  modesty  to  charge  us  a  crown 
a-head  :  but  as  this  kind  of  visit  forms  a  harvest  for  the  hotel  keepers,  we 
Bobmitted  with  as  good  a  grace  as  we  could*  During  our  dinner  ^e  had  a 
violent  thunder  tempest,  with  rain  and  bail  in  drops  as  large  as  marbles  ;  but 
'  as  that  was  soon  over,  and  the  weather  clear  ag^in,  we  made  the  best  of  our 
way  back  to  Paris,  and  drove  to  the  French  Comedy,  when  the  justly  famous 
Preville  ^the  Garrick  of  France)  and  his  charming  wife  performed  in  the 
comedy  of  Le  Surprise  de  I' Amour,  in  which  Preville,  Madame,  and  Bellcour 
were  admirable.  The  petite  piece  was  Le  Mercure  Galant  in  which  Preville 
played  ag^ain  as  a  drunken  soldier,  a  counsellor,  and  an  abb^,  and  was  great 
in  all  throe.  Returned  home  from  thenoe,  highly  delighted,  and  supped 
mfamilU  with  only  the  abb6.  To  morrow  we  go  to  St.  Cloud  and  the 
porcelain  mann&ctory  tbero,  which  they  say  is  well  worthy  of  inspection. 

H.  P. 
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**  Qui  vit  aans  folic,  n'est  pas  al  aagpe  qn'U  croit." 


It  is  folly  to  love,  it  is  folly  to  drink. 
So  we  learn  by  philosopher's  diction  ; 

But  in  both  there  is  practical  wisdom,  I  think. 
And  in  practice  is  perfect  conviction. 

Then  love,  laagb,  and  sing  while  there's  life  to  enjoy 
And  health  to  give  zest  to  the  measure ; 

For  sorrow  is  sadness,  in  merriment  joy. 
And  in  folly  is  life's  purest  pleasure. 


'i 


He  who  lires  free  from  folly's  by  no  means  so  sage  1 

As  he  thinks  ;  or  of  wisdom  there's  dearth  ,1 

For  our  sweetest  companions  from  childhood  to  age  i 

Are  innocent  folly  and  mirth.  ( 

t 

\ 

It  is.  folly  to  laugh,  it  is  folly  to  sing«  jl 

And  indulge  in  the  heart's  lively  feeling  ;  \ 

Yet  pleasure  is  floating  on  folly's  light  wing. 
And  joy  to  oar  hearts  is  revealing. 


G.  F. 
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TO    LOVE. 


AN  ODE. 


I. 

Oh !  Love,  thou  sweet  but  fleeting  dream, 

The  Poet's  best  and  dearest  theme ; 

Joy  of  the  brave,  the  fair,  the  young, 

In  evVy  clime  thy  praise  is  sung ; 

In  ev*ry  age,  mankind  obey 

With  willing  hearts  thy  gentle  sway  ; 

And  the  celestial  choirs  above, 

Still  hymn  thy  praise,  almighty  Love ! 

H. 

The  Roman,  proud  ambition's  tool, 
For  thee  resigned  an  empire's  rule  j 
li  The  Poet  dared  for  thee  to  tread 

).  The  gloomy  mansions  of  the  dead  : 

[  And  tho*  t'was  music's  magic  spell 

;  Which  tamed  the  sullen  fiends  of  Hell, 

[  Yet  had  his  heart  ne'er  felt  love's  fire, 

I  He  would  have  vainly  tuned  the  lyre. 

'i  • 

IIL 

Hail,  holy  Love !  thou  do'st  despise 
The  bound  and  bleeding  sacrifice, 
Nor  at  thine  altar  lov'st  to  see 
The  vot'ry  bend  the  pliant  knee, 
;  Whose  icy  breast  can  never  feel 

J  The  wound  which  thou  alone  canst  heal; 

No !  o'er  the  heart,  and  heart  alone, 
Love !  do'st  thou  rear  thy  mystic  throne ! 

IV. 

But  if,  perchance,  some  godlike  soul 
Submissive  owns  thy  sweet  controul, 
And  bending  lowly  at  thy  shrine, 
Vows  every  feeling  only  thine ; 
With  all  thy  winning  charms,  the  while, 
Thou  do'st  his  captive  heart  beguile, 
Till  soon  his  tears,  and  melting  sighs, 
Confess  thy  matchless  witcheries ! 


11.  11 If- 
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llie  plains  of  Teheraa  poaaessed  no  cottage  more  cleanly  than  that 
Khich  sheltered  the  gentle  Sulema  and  her  widowed  mother,  though  the 
Kand  of  porerty  lay  heavy  on  them  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they 
poald  hy  the  aid  of  their  spinning-wheel  gain  sufficient  for  a  scanty  subsist* 
^ice.  Sulema  had  just  attained  her  seventeenth  year  and  her  beauty,  like 
the  opening  blossom,  was  just  expanding  with  modest  loveliness  that  steals 
upon  our  senses  and  commands  our.  admiration. 

She  was  one  day  employed  at  her  spinning-wheel  whilst  her  mother  had 
gone  to  the  city  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  their  joint  labours,  and  had 
Been  for  some  time  expecting  her  return,  when  as  she  turned  with  a  look  of 
anxious  enquiry  towards  the  door  she  observed  an  aged  man  advancing 
towards  it,  his  head  was  white  with  the  snow  of  many  winters,  yet  the 
freshness  of  unexhausted  health  was  still  on  his  cheek.  Sulema  drew  dack 
00  the  approach  of  the  stranger,  but  seeing  him  assume  the  attitude  of  entreaty 
^herenmin«d,  "  Gentle  piaid,"  said  he,  **  I  have  traversed  mountains  and  plains 
to-»day  without  repose^  spare  me  therefore.  I  beseech  you,  some  food  to  recruit 
my  strength  "  "  Alas ! ''  replied  Sulema  sweetly  "  the  cottage  of  Mandara 
boasts  not  the  power  to  give,  yet  if  you  want  repose,  our  shelter  shall  be 
yours,  and  I  will  prepare  for  you  a  little  rice  that  still  remains. "  The  old 
man  seated  himself  in  the  cottage,  and  Sulema  set  before  him  a  small  bowl  of 
rice  and  some  dried  grapes,  which  .had  been  destined  for  her  own  supper.  As 
Boon  as  he  had  finished  his  meal  the  stranger  rose  to  depart.  "  Fair  maid"  said 
he  "thy  benevolence  shall  be  rewarded,  take  this  ring  and  with  it  an  old  man's 
blessing ;  if  any  misfortune  should  befall  you  or  your  scanty  means  of  sub* 
fiistance  should  f^il,  apply  to  the  Cadi  of  Teheran,  and  on  it  being  shown  to 
him,  your  wish  shall  be  granted."  Sulema  received  with  pleasure  the  good 
will  offering  of  her  guest  and  he  departed.  Her  mother  soon  returned  from 
the  city  with  the  small  sum  she  had  recieved  for  her  work,  Sulema  related 
.what  had  passed  with  her  good  g^est,  and  they  were  rejoiced  at  the  thought 
of  having  relieved  his  distress  with  their  simple  means,  and  they  retired  to 
rest  with  those  buoyant  spirits  that  ever  accompany  those  that  relieve  the 
.distresses  of  their  fellow  mortals. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage^  stood  in  an  elevated  situation  a  noble 
Castle  surroanded  by  a  fine  wood,  in  whose  umbrageous  shade  the  weary 
^traveller  might  find  a  rest  and  shelter  from  the  mid-day  sun»  The  owner  of 
.this  noble  pile  had  not  long  been  a  resident  there,  for  its  former  possessor 
having  died  without  issue  it  fell  to  the  state,  and  its  present  proprietor,  whose 
liame  was  Kandor,  hftd  purchased  it.  Nothing  was  known  of  his  history,  for  he 
came  as  a  stranger  and  was  likely  so  to  remain,  for  everything  except  his 
name  was  involved  in  obscurify )  he  appeared  to  be  rich,  but  hejkept  aloof  from 
his  neighbours,  fortified  his  castle,  and  kept  a  band  of  firmed  men  within  its 
walls  ;  suspicions  were  excited  by  these  means  that  i^ll  was  not  right  as 
yaany  robberies  bad  lately  been  committed  near  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and 
at  length  the  officers  of  justice  were  on  the  {dert  to  trace  the  robbers  to 
their  stronghold. 

As  Sulema  resided  near  the  castle  she  had  been  seen  by  Kandor  while 
one  day  returning  to  her  cottage.  He  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  from 
that  moment  he  determined  to  possess  her  >  he  appUed  to  Mandara  for  her 
consent  to  espouse  her  daughter,  but  shs  gave  him  her  refusal  (for  she  knew 
Sulema'a  heart  had  long  been  bestowed  on  the  young  and  noble  Zemor  the 
•ton  of  the  merchant  who  purchased  the  produce  of  their  spinning-wheel «) 
•He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Schah  of  Persia  s  army,  and  had  seen  the  lovely 
maid  in  his  short  abf ence  from  his  duties,  unknown  to  his  father,  and  was 
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fihumed  with  her  loyeliness  while  his  heart  burned  with  the  most  srdeot 
lore.  Sulema  was  not  long  proof  against  his  solicitations,  for  a  flame  was 
raised  in  her  gentle  breast  equal  to  that  which  burnt  in  the  breast  of  Zemor. 

He  had  lately  been  commanded  on  a  very  hazardous  expedition  to  chas- 
tise one  of  the  Schah  officers  who  had  broken  out  in  rebellion,  and  Sulema 
had  been  very  anxious  respecting  him,  as  she  had  not  received  a  letter  for 
some  time.  Kandor  was  enraged  at  the  refusal  of  Mandara,  and  determined 
to  apply  to  Sulema  on  the  first  opportunity  ;  this  was  not  long  wanting,  but 
she  gare  a  gentle  but  decided  refusal  to  his  offer  and  he  retired,  but  not  with- 
out swearing  she  should  be  his  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  He  returned  home 
and  with  a  part  of  his  retainers,  when  darkness  had  cast  its  shadow  orer  the 
earth,  and  when  he  knew  her  mother  was  absent,  he  rushed  into  the  cottage 
seisted  the  eeUtle  Sulema,  and  having  put  her  before  him  on  his  horse,  he  col- 
lected his  followers  around  him  and  set  off  at  a  g^lop  that  would  soon  have 
brought  them  to  the  castle,  but  about  midway  they  met  a  small  party  of  police, 
that  were  out  to  attempt  to  trace  the  robbers,  who  accosted  them,  but  Kandor 
finding  himself  much  the  stronger  pafty  instantly  charged  them,  but  though  in 
point  of  number  he  had  the  advanti^e,  yet  in  skill  and  bravery  they  were 
their  superiors.  They  received  the  shock  of  their  first  onset  without  loss,  and 
being  advantageously  posted  with  a  wood  in  their  rear,  the  battle  was  long 
and  furious,  but  Kandor  by  the  aid  of  numbers  at  length  prevailed,  and  left  the 
commander  and  above  one  half  of  his  men  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  rest  sc- 
oured their  safety  by  flight.  Kandor  reached  the  castle  in  safety,  when  he 
informed  the  unfortunate  Sulema  that  until  she  consented  to  be  his  bride  she 
should  remain  in  solitary  confinement, 

Zemor  returned  from  the  expedition  of  chastisine  the  rebels  who  had 
been  defeated  and  was  promoted  for  his  bravery.  His  first  enquiry  was  for 
Sulema,  and  as  it  was  known  that  the  police  had  been  defeated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cottage,  he  soon  arrived  there,  and  learnt  from  the  broken 
hearted  Mandara  of  the  loss  of  her  daughter  ;  he  was  almost  frantic  at  the 
news,  and  as  Kandor  was  supposed  to  be  Uie  person  who  had  carried  her  off; 
they  consulted  what  was  best  to  be  done  for  her  relief.  She  thought  of  the 
ring  that  had  been  given  her  daughter  by  the  aged  stranger,  and  she  intrusted 
it  to  Zemor  to  apply  to  the  officer  of  justice  to  obtain  assistance  to  relieve  her 
from  her  imprisonment.  He  hastened  to  the  city  and  having  presented  the  ring, 
he  was  put  in  command  of  a  large  body  of  soldiers  to  storm  the  castle  of 
Kendor ;.  he  divided  his  force  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  was  to  attack 
the  castle  in  front  while  the  other,  commanded  by  himself,  was  to  proceed 
under  cover  of  the  wood  to  examine  its  strength,  and  assault  it  on  the  weak- 
est side.  He  gained  the  wood  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  while  the  other  pait 
of  his  force  marched  boldly  in  nront  of  the  castle.  Zemor  examined  it  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  at  length  perceived  a  small  archway  covered  with  trees 
and  bushes  and  which  was  nearly  filled  up  with  rubbish.  Having  cleared  the 
entrance  he  entered  into  an  irregular  passage,  not  much  larger  than  a  drain, 
where  he  was  often  obliged  to  go  almost  double  to  make  his  way,  which  was 
conmletely  dark  amidst  fragments  of  stones  and  timbers,  which  he  diseorered 
by  feeling  around  him,  and  having  climbed  over  these,  frequently  stumbling, 
he  at  length  reached  a  small  chamber,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  rough  widl 
that  appeared  to  be  the  boundaiy  of  the  place  ;  he  with  much  difficulty  found 
his  way  back,  and  having  procured  a  torch  he  again  entered,  but  found  no  pas- 
aage  that  could  lead  further  into  the  interior ;  but  as  the  top  appeared  to  be  only 
-boardedover  he  g^ve  directions  to  bis  men  to  force  it  through,  and  after  much 
difficulty  it  was  accomplished,  and  they  could  perceive  above  them  a  spacious 
ehamber,  they  applied  sealing  ladders  and  easily  entered,  and  Zemor  was  much 
astonished  to  find  it  filled  with  the  most  costly  merchandise  ;  in  one  place 
stood  vessels  for  all  uses  of  the  purest  g^ld  and  silver,  and  in  another  the 
most  magnificent  robes  were  spread  out,  set  all  over  with  precious  stones 
of  all  kinds  and  of  an  uncommon  size.  No  doubt  remained  in  his  mind  who 
were  the  robbers  that  had  infested  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  this  was  the 
apartment  were  they  concealed  their  plunder ;  they  passed  through  two  apart- 
«aents,  and  «t  the  end  of  the  second  was  a  long  passage,  xm  xme  side  of.  which 
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yma  an  iron  door,  and  on  the  other  was  a  amall  flight  of  stairs.  Zemor  first 
tried  the  door,  which  was  locked,  but  by  their  united  efforts  it  was  soon  forced 
open.    But  who  can  paint  the  surprise  and  rapture  of  Zemor  when  he  found 
that  it  contained  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  his  lovely  Sulema.  He  related  to  her 
in  as  few  words  as  possible  what  had  passed  since  her  imprisonment  and  gave 
her  in  charge  to  some  of  his  men,  while  he  ascended  the  stairs  to  attempt  to 
force  his  way  into  the  interior.  When  he  reached  the  top,  he  found  an  iron  door 
which  for  a  long  time  defied  his  utmost  effort  to   force  open,  but  having 
accidentally  touched  the  spring  by  which  it  was  fastened  it  flew  open,  and 
discovered  a  large  apartment,  which  appeared  to  be  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
casde  ;  he  examined  the  trap-door,  and  found  that  a  sofa  placed  on  wheels  hid 
it  from  view,  which  on  being  touched  by  the  spring  rolled  off  in  some  groove 
made  for  the  purpose.   He  now  headed  his  men,  and  having  passed  through 
many  apartments  he  came  to  the  hall,  which  was  filled  witn  armed  men. 
.  Zemor  naving  ordered  some  of  his  men  to  attempt  to  open  the  gates  to  those 
without ;  he  attacked  them,  and  at  first  gained  some  advantage  over  them, 
as  they  were  taken  by  sruprise,  but  Kandor  putting  himself  at  their  head, 
they  would  soon  have  conquered  Zemor,  as  they  were  in  much  greater 
numbers,  but  his  men  having  succeeded  in  opening  the  gates,  the  other  party 
rushed  in  and  soon  conquered  them.    Kandor  having  fled  when  he   lound 
all  was  lost,  he  was  followed  by  Zemor,  and  they  engaged  hand  to  hand,  the 
contest  was  long  and  furious ;  but  at  length  Zemor  succeeded  in  dispatching 
him. 

The  castle  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  he  returned  to 
Sulema  and  found  her  in  much  alarm  for  his  safety,  he  soon  calmed  her  fears, 
and  told  her  the  castle  was  theirs,  he  then  enquired  of  her  how  she  had  been 
treated,  and  what  had  passed  since  his  absence  ;    she  briefly  stated  to  him 
how  she  had  been  seized,  and  placed  in  the  apartment  In  which  he  found  her, 
where  she  was  to  have  remained  until  she  consented  to  be  his  wife,  but  that 
she  had  been  treated  with  great  respect  during  the  time  she  remained  a 
prisoner.     Zemor  collected  his  men,  and  leaving  a  sufficient  number  to  take 
charge  of  the  prisoners,  he  proceeded  towards  the  city,  first  conveying 
Sulema  to  the  cottage  and  made  the  widow's  heart  happy  at  the  restoration 
of  her  daughter ;  he  then  marched  at  the  head  of  his  men  to  the  house  of  the 
officer  of  justice,  where  he  found  him  in  company  with  an  aged  man  of  a 
miserable  aspect,  and  from  the  description  which  Sulema  had  given  him  he 
appeared  to  be  the  same  person  whose  distress  she  had  relieved.     He  related 
to  the  officer  the  success  of  his  enterprize,  and  that  the  castle  was  in  the 
band^  of  a  part  of  his  men  to  guard  the  prisoners.    The  old  man  advanced 
towards  Zemor  and,  having  thrown  of  his  disguise  he  discovered  him  to  be 
tiie  Schah  of  Persia ;  Z^nor  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet,  and  the  Schah 
having  commanded  him  to  rise,  he  thus  addressed  him.   "  Being  in  the  habit 
of  wandering  from  -place  to  place  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  my  subjects, 
chance  lead  me  to  the  cottage  where  the  lovely  Sulema  resides,  X  was  much 
gratified  with  its  neatness,  and  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  character 
of  its  inmates,  I  entered  and  was  much  pleased  with  my  reception,  and  on 
my  taking  my  departure  I  left  a  ring,  with  the  intention  that  it  ever  she  was 
in  distress  it  would  be  of  service  to  her,  and  I  gave  directions  to  the  officer 
of  justice,  that  if  ever  the  ring  was  presented  to  him  he  was  to  inform  me 
of  it,  and  I  would  repair  to  Ms  house.    I  am  likewise  satisfied  with  the 
courage  you  have  shown  id  attacking  the  castle  of  the  robber  Kandor,  and  as 
a  reward  for  your  bravery  (as  all  his  property  belongs  to  the  state)  I  bestow 
the  castle  and  all  it  contains  to  you  and  the  gentle  Sulema,  may  you  long  to 
enjoy  the  reward  oivabmr  and  benevolence,*' 

J.  B.   B. 
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Bt  PILLETT  smith,   Author  of  "  A  Talk  or  tbb  Road/'  M, 


"  Brevity  is  the  ioul  nfwit" — Thut  says  Shaketpear$,  and  not  only  ii  it  the 
imtl  of  wit f  but  *tis  the  life  of  everything — *ti8  the  great  detideratum ;  ia  wriiingi 
ipeoklng,  doing,  &c.,be  earful  not  to  be  prosy  or  tedious  ctutnot  be  too  mtteh 
impressed  vpon  the  mind* 


•*  When  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly." 


To  proceed  then  at  once  ;  wending  my  Bolitaiy  way  down  the  nobltf 
Btreet  thnt  now  ornaments  the  eastern  part  of  this  great  metropolis, 
and  which  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  His  Most  gracious  Majesty,  or  in 
plainer  terms,  walking  one  morning  down  King  William  street,  London 
pridge,  a  bright  thought  entered  into  my  head  conjured  up  in  all  prober 
bility  by  witnessing  the  greatn  umber  of  pedestrians,  as  well  as  cabs,  palan* 
quins,  chariots,  coaches,  buggys,  light  carts,  Hanson's  patents,  &c.&c. 
making  towards  the  steam-boat  wharf,  that  as  I  was  not  patticularly 
engaged  I  too  would  have  a  trip  ;  bustling  along  then,  shouldering  and  being 
shouldered,  pushing  and  being  pushed,  I  soon  found  myself  with  a  motley 
group  waiting  by  the  starting  quay,  and  just  in  time  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  being  too  late,  and  of  seeing  the  half-pa^  ten  o'clock  Gravesend  boat 
leaving  the  wharf— |>/fasant ;  addressing  myself  to  the  person  next  to  me 
without  looking  to  see  who  the  individual  w^as,  I  demanded  at  what  time  the 
other  boat  started — "  In  half  an  hour  she'll  be  alonside ;  in  half  arter  that 
she'll  be  off ;  in  one  hour  and  a  half  arter  that  she'll  be  in  Gravesend — ^that 
ere  is  Wot  I  calls  gein  you  a  full  true  an  particular  on  it.*'  Struck  with  the 
reply,  I  turned,  and  the  fashionable  query  who  are  you  was  natur^ly  upper* 
most  in  my  mind,  I  had  not  however  time  to  vent  it*  "  Az  pardon  sir»- 
(with  a  most  gracious  scrape  of  the  right  foot,  accompafiied  by  a  flaming 
flourish  of  the  flat  blue  cap  which  omami^nted  the  pericranium  of  the  person 
whom  I  had  spoken  with  :)  ax  pardon  sir  for  my  intrusion,  but  being  a  little 
bit  sarviceable  to  one  of  these  smokers,  that  is  having  a  little  to  do  in  the 
way  of  fastenings,  castings  ofif,  and  sich  like,  I  knows  a  sumat  about  one  on 
em — and  here  she  coiues  too  ;  ant  she  a  nice  un  I  lord  love  ye,  nuffin  cornea 
a  nigh  her  J  they  calls  her  the  Canterbury  at  the  office,  but  (with  a  most 
significant  curl  of  the  upper  lip)  what  should  they  clerk  chaps  know  of  a 
wessell  *Taent  the  Canterbury  your  honor,  but  jist  step  here  a  von  side 
out  o*  all  this  here  scrouging.  Hollo  young  ginger  wiskers,  jist  be  so  good 
as  to  take  that  ere  orcord  carciss  off  the  gangway,  or  else  1  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  moving  it  into  the  vater  for  ye,  although  youre  so  near  the  fire  as 
jist  to  titch  OiB fender  "This  remark  caused  a  bit  ot  a  laugh,  and  as  I  saw  I 
liad  a  ehatacter  to  deal  with  I  encouraged  him  and  gave  myself  up  to  his 
direetions*  Having  with  some  difficulty  (and*  not  without  bestowing  a  few 
kl$Mngs  on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  ragsed  urchins  who  never  fail  to  con« 
gregate  here  about  the  departin^^  veasel)  cleared  the  barge  with  the  except 
lion  of  myself  and  the  men  waiting  to  moor  the  cosaing  ateamer»  be  waddled 
up  to  my  side,  bat  before  proceeding  further,  here  goes  for  a  slight  eketeh 
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!n  the  way  of  description ,  Oh  1 1  bad  almost  forgot,  be  told  me  bis  name— ^ 
'twas  *  Charley  *  jres,  sentimental  Charley,  sometimes  varied  to  PhUouJ'er 
CharUey,  The  philosopher  then  was  in  length  about  three  feet  seven,  and  in 
vidth,  across  the  shoulders,  scarcely  one  foot  less ;  arms  reaching  nearly  to 
his  knees — his  hand,  (a  complete  shoulder  of  mutton  fist")  was  studded  with 
inore  than  one  large  wart,  and  frdm  constantly  handling  the  ropes  worn  into 
h  substance  as  hard  as  borti,  and  iVhich  since  the  days  of  infancy  bad  known 
no  covering  save  the  pocket  of  his  corded  anti  feminines.  1  had  seen  a  figure 
like  Charles,  and  yet  could  not  bring  myself  to  recollect  where  ;  he  some- 
what resembled  in  shape,  though  on  a  much  largtr  scale,  no  lea  a  personage 
than  the  Senior  Don  Santiago  de  lo$  Santos,  the  misshapen  dwarf  that  for  the 
last  six  months  has  been  delighting  the  eyes  of  the  wonder-gazing  cockneys 
St  his  apartments  in  High  street,  St.  Giles's,  or,  I  beg  pardon  for  my  error^ 
according  to  newspaper  reports.  High  street,  Bloomsbury  sciunre ;  bis  head 
Was  much  too  large  for  the  body,  and  the  body  in  order  to  keep  up  the  pro- 
portions was  much  too  large  for  the  legs  ;  as  it  may  perhaps  seem  little  to 
compare  him  to  any  thing  less  than  himself,  imagine  a  wiue-pipe  standing  on 
»  tressell,  the  legs  of  which  bow  gracefully,  place  on  the  top  the  large  two 
gallon  funnel  used  by  the  vintner,  and  you  will  havo  a  picture  of  him  on  a 
scale  as  much  too  large  as  the  Senior  is  too  small ;  to  hit  him  exactly  wrce 
impossible,  so  reader  make  up  for  yourself  the  deficiency  in  my  descriptive 
powers. 

If  I  have  found  the  figuie  diflScult  to  describe,  which  of  the  gods  must  I 
invoke  to  inspire  me  with  language  to  descant  upon  his  face?  Assist  me^ 
physiognomists,  living  and  dead  !  .shade  of  Lavater  what  passions  and  feel- 
ings read  ye  there  ?  Bacchus  certainly  is  in  the  ascendant ;  to  his  influ- 
ence aloneisto  be  ascribed  the  brilliancy  of  that  flaming  meteor  that  illumines 
the  visage  :  the  eyes  then  !  To  whom  belong  the  eyes  ?  Methinks  supplied 
by  chaste  Diana  from  their  smallness  and  their  colour,  and  changed  by  her 
from  the  head  of  the  last  favourite  faun  which  she  had  seen  destroyed  in  het 
sylvan  sport :  but  'twere  idle  thus  to  attempt  to  criticise  that  face,  which 
though  made  in  imitation  of  tlie  human  race  has  certainly  some  claim  to 
consideration  for  its  originality,  and  reader,  though  you  may  not  think  such 

<-  Solidfiesh  would  melt," 

Charley  has  wept !  yes,  he  may  yet  be  seen,  should  you  in  the  winter  sea* 
son  pass  that  way,  wiping  the  pearly  drops  of  a  tear,  which  (as  the  lati 
■Charles  Matthews  used  emphatically  to  say  it)  he  has  just  shed,  with  his  no 
Way  delicate  yaw  from  his  broKd  grinning  mouth  as  he  leaves  the  bar  of  the 
Old  Swan,  facing  the  entrance  of  the  wharf. 

But  enough  of  description,  or  yOu  will  ei claim,  will  this  boat  never  come  t 
•'I  told  your  honor  'twas  not  the  Canterbury, "continued  my  new  acquaintance  *, 
^*and  now  I'll  tell  yon  how  she  come  by  her  name  :ven  she  vas  fust  set  agoin 
on  trial,  bless  her  she  vopt  every  thin,  ony  one  that  she  hadn't  tried  again, 
and  she  varnt  slack  ;  my  old  commodore  vas  aboard  that  ere  smoker,  (point* 
ing  to  the  one  that  fast  approached  the  wharf)."  **  Your  commodore," said  I, 
interrupting  him,"  *•  then  you  have  served  V*  "  Lord  loveye  aye  to  be  sure.  1 
sarved  onboard  the  Billyrufan,thats  where  I  larnt  my  manners  ; gentility  was 
always  the  wogue  on  board  the  Billyrufan  :  my  old  commodore  saw  the 
other  kettle  boilingawey  jist  a  little  a  head — **  Chip  on  her,  my  boy,"  says  he 
to  the  captain  of  our  craft,  aye,  aye,  in  she  goes,  puffpufi^,  vent  the  smoke, 
slap,  slap,  vent  the  paddles — in  less  nor  twenty  minutes  we  ralked  a  head-^- 
now  ye  Canler  by  yer  shouted  the  commodore  !  and  so  they  called  her,  not 
kit)  ving  any  better,  the  Canterbury."  The  boat  had  now  reached  the  whatf, 
but  before  the  philosophical  gent,  left  me  to  attend  to  his  duty,  he  touched 
me  on  the  shoulder,  and  with  a  knowing  look,  pointing  to  St.  Magnus,  **  wat 
is  there  in  that  churchyard,  and  about  Uie  grave  of  Alderman  Dolittle  like  a 
eertain  lighthouse  V*  I  was  puzzled — "  You  can't  guess,"  says  he,  **  ry  then 
1*11  tell  you — the  Heddistone  to  be  sure. 

The  superior  speed  of  the  Canterhury  soon  carried  through  the  forests  of 
masts  which  ornaments  (mr  goodly  river,  and  I  caught  tlie  dasBling  rays  df 
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the  morning  sun  gilding  the  towers  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  when  Charley 
came  up  to  me  and  pointing  towards  the  nohle  huilding,  "  Dos'nt  yer  honor 
think  the  old  sea  dogs  may  look  hig  and  almost  fancy,  they're  young  again, 
barrin  the  short  arms  an  timber  toes ;  an  here  an  there  the  loss  o'  a  peeper, 
an  the  few  grey  straws  wot  thatches  their  polls,  (and  here  he  stroked  his 
own  scanty  locks  on  his  forehead  to  try  and  make  the  most  of  them)  where 
they  croize  about  and  see  the  best  house  in  the  vorld  kept  for  em."  '*  Not  the 
best  in  the  world,  Charley,"  said  I,  **  though  a  fine  building,  there  are  many 
finer  even  in  England."  (I  wish  I  could  describe  the  look  of  the  man  of  sen- 
timent when  I  uttered  that.)  *'  Come,  come,  yer  honor,  that  wont  do ;  vy  vot 
did  Boney  rant  to  konker  England  for  only  to  lire  in  Greenwich,  and  he 
wamt  the  rorst  Judge  of  vat  yas  good  ;  vy  111  tell  yer,  saving  yer  honor,  if 
any  von  vent  ashore  there  and  said  it  vas  nt  the  best  house  in  the  vorld,  vy 
he  d  have  all  the  fleet  in  chace,  and  could  any  save  himself  from  being  well 
ducked  by  jumping  as  quick  as  he  liked  into  the  water." 

BlackwaU  we  rapidly  passed  and  entered  upon  that  part  of  the  Thames 
which  constitutes  its  greatest  beauty,  'tis  here  it  expands  and  swells  itself 
into  a  mighty  stream,  which  seems  to  threaten  as  it  rolls  along  to  rush  with 
resistless  force  over  the  surface  of  the  low  flat  country  through  which  it 
takes  its  course ;  the  sun  shone  brightly  though  not  with  a  deal  of  power, 
but  yet  'twas  sufficient  to  tip  with  sparkling  brilliancy  the  miniature  waves 
which  danced  along  as  the  swift  flowing  tide  sought  with  apparent  eager- 
ness its  parent  ocean.     The  band  which  had  hitherto  only  given  evidence  of 
its  existence  in  simdry  tuning  sound,  darted  in  gallant  style  into  Rule 
Britannia  as  we  neared  Woolwich  ;  the  sight  of  this  great  naval  depot  from 
which  so  many  of  the  thunderers  of  old  England  have  gone  forth,  added  a 
strong  link  to  the  chain  of  reflection  to  which  the  music  gave  rise,  and  a 
fresh  interest  to  the  moving  scene  through  which  we  were  darting  with  such 
velocity  that  scarce  any  time  could  be  snatched  to  make  observations.  ^'Ihis 
must  be  a  pleasant  life,  Charley,"  said  I,  turning  to  the  old  fellow  at  my  side  ; 
"  for  ever  psssing  andre-passing — for  ever  gazing  on  the  glories  of  this  splen- 
did series  of  views,  but  time  has  rendered  them  familiar  to  you,  and  you  do 
not  feel  the  same  emotions  that  a  stranger  who  merely  sees  them  in  going 
down  does."  **  Lord  love  yer  honor,  I  knows  every  inch  of  the  river  side  as  well 
as  a  baby  knows  the  smell  of  his  bren  butter,  and  could  tell  jist  the  zact  spot 
ve  vos  in  vith  my  eyes  shut ;  and  yet  'tis  a  pleasant  life  enuff,  ve  sees  more 
nor  sum  people,  ana  we  does  some  good  as  is  knowed.     I'll  tell  you  vot  oar 
captain  did  von  day,  an  I  likes  him  for  it ;  ve  vent  on  the  Gravesend  list  there 
no,  ve  vent  across  to  that  ere  French  place,  vot  does  you  call  it,  I  always 
thinks  on  a  six  foot  dancing  mastar  vot  used  to  duek  and  nod  ven  he  corned 
into  the  cabin — ^the  lads  aboard  give  him  a  name,  the  Bowing^longun  ihej 
called  him,  but  sum  how  that's  too  long  for  the  name  of  the  place ;  Bowlong, 
that's  it — veil  ve  started  in  the  evening,  but  jist  afore  we  left  London-bridge 
in  valks  von  o'the  Gravesender's,  and  there  vas  a  great  fuss  aboard  along  of  a 
homan  vot  vas  veeping  like  fuu,  only  she  did'nt  look  very  funny.    There's 
human  natur  in  my  old  carcus,  though  may  haps  you  may'nt  think  it,"  said  the 
philosopher  as  he  squinted  up  into  my  face, "  so  I  goes  up  to  her."    **  Vot  is  it 
my  lass,"  says  I,  **  but  I'mblowedif  she  vas'nt  acrying  so  she  could'nt  speak : 
howsomdever,  some  on  'em  said  as  she  vas  left  cos  she  did'nt  come  in  time  by 
a  wessel  vot  sailed  in  the  morning  to  Amerikey  wi'  all  her  kin,  her  husband, 
an'  her  children,  for  she  vos  married  yer  honour,  an  that  she  vent  to  Grave*- 
end,  but  the  tide  serving,  an'  she  being  a  packet  that  she  ou^ht  to  vent  in, 
she'd  gone  down  som  vay.    Here  vas  a  mess.    Veil,  our  captain  hear»  on  it, 
an'  spoke  to'her,  an'  I'm  blessed  if  I  did'nt  see  a  big  tear  In  his  eyes  yei^^he 
called  for  her  little  ims.    You'll  say,  perhaps,  I  vos  a  fool,  but  I  turned  away, 
and  gulped  down  my  spittle.    *  Come,  come,'  says  the  captain,  an  he  tuk  hold 
on  her  hand, '  you  shall  see  'em  yet,  to  night  too,  so  don't  cry  ;  I'll  put  you  on 
board,  so  jist  run  on  to  the  Canterbury.'     She  looked  up,  she  did'nt  say 
thankee,  but  she  lobked  at  him,  an  then  kivered  her  fince  in  her  haadkerehev* 
'Let  eo  that  head  rope.'    '  Ajre,   aye — all  gone.'     A  vay   aha  goes:    ve 
cleared  the  pool.  .  The  captain  vispers  to  the  en^e — fifore  t^  we  hasltd  tbe 
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wessel  off  Margate,  and  six  hearts  wot  ras  nigh  broke  slept  in  quiet." 
''Your  captain  is  a  noble  fellow,  Charley/' laid  I,  *' and  I  envy  him  his 
feelings  at  the  time  of  their  meeting  ;  bat  surely  we  have  not  come  so  near 
the  end  of  our  journey."  **  Yes,  that's  OiaTesend,  and  there  is  old  Tilbury." 
**  And  whose  fine  heme  is  this,  by  our  side."  '*  That,  yer  honour  ;  ry,  tnat 
belongs  to  the  Dispatch."  **Tothe  Dispatch  ;  why,  how's  that  1  To  the 
editor,  I  suppose  V*  "  Yes,  yes,  that's  it.  Can't  yer  tell  us  vy  the  Dispatch 
is  like  Yon  o'  our  horse  guards  ?"  "  No,  I  neyer  guess  riddles,  Charley." 
"  Why,  acos  its  chiefest  ornament  is  its  Harmer  (armour)." 

I  landed  amidst  sounds  of  joy  and  gladness,  and  I  promised  my  quondam 
chaperon,  that  I  would  again  tike  with  him  a  trijp  in  his  favonrite  Canter  by  yer, 
which  promise,  gentle  reader,  with  your  kind  permissioo,  I  shall  mos^ 
rig'ourosly  fulfil. 
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"  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice.'* 

PhyiUmomie  de  la   SoeietU  en  Europe,  depuU  le  xiv.  $icleju»qu*a  not  j our t 
Qitatorttj  Tableaux  par  Madon, 

It  is  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  we  congratulate  the  public  on 
the  appearance  of  this  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  work ;  it  reminds  us 
of  former  days  when  the  chaste  and  elegant  designs  of  the  matchless 
Stothard  adorned  our  books  and  decorated  the  walls  of  our  apartments. 
Happy  indeed  are  we  that  his  mantle  has  fallen  upon  one  so  capable  of  fol* 
lowing  in  his  footsteps  as  Madon  ;  a  name  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  but 
which  will  soon  be  spread  over  the  civilized  world.  We  sincerely  hope  he 
will  go  on  with  the  good  work  that  he  has  so  ably  begun,  and  that  in  a  short 
time  his  tasteful,  beautiful,  and  modest  productions  will  supersede  the  nam- 
by  pamby,  unmeaning,  unintellectual  faces  that  fill  the  windows  of  our  print 
shops  ;  and  above  all  will  soon  consign  to  merited  oblivion,  those  indecent 
and  vulgar  productions-^those  unfeminine  faces  wantonly  luring  like  so  many 
painted  sepulchres ;  pictures  only  fit  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  a  gin  palace  or 
a  beer  shop. 


MUSIC- 

"  Crutt^i  One  Hundred  Original  Double  and  Single  Cathedral  Chanti,  affording 
an  agreeable  variety  of  appropriate  harmony  for  the  Ptalmt  of  each  Morning 
and  Evening  Service  throughout  the  month"    D'Almaine  and  Co. 

In  this  extensive  and  industrious  collection  we  have  much  to  admire,  and 
consequently  should  have  much  to  say,  but  we  are  obliged  for  want  of  space 
to  refrain  from  a  critical  analyzation  of  the  contents.  Mr.  Cruse's  Chants 
are  excellent  specimens  of  chaste  and  correct  harmony,  many  of  which  lay 
claim  to  decided  originality,  and  are,  in  every  respect,  well  worthy  an  intro^ 
duction  into  our  cathedrals,  and  of  being  associated  with  the  popular  chants 
of  the  most  celebrated  church  writers. 

The  collection  Cwhich,  by  the  bye,  is  the  cheapest  extant,)  will  be  found 
particularly  useful  to  the  young  composer,  many  of  these  chants  affording 
curious  examples  of  ingenuity  and  invention.  We  also  recommend  the  work 
as  valuable  to  organists  in  general. 

Q  3 
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"  Heiffhoi  f»  the  Gierunu  Dayt  vf  Old"  Dedicatid  btf  permission  Ca  the 
CounUtt  oj  Blessington*  Thewof^  (j^MiflB  Way.  The.  miutc  by  W.  W, 
MoifTooMHB  Y.    J  effeiTt  and  Co.,  Frith^ttieeu 

This  18  a  very  pretty  melodj,  judicioaslj  adapted  to  Yery  pleasing  wordls ; 
it  deserves,  aa(f  we  truat  will  obuin,  great  populahtj. 

'«  Fnr  Altar  and  King."  Wordt  by  Liwre  Way,  Esq.  The  mwie  6y  W.  H^ 
CoBHAM.   Williams,  DaVe-street,  Little  Britain. 

It  is  a  fact  which  we  think  oanaet  be  denied,  tbat-almost  allofourcele- 
brated  composers  are  but  indifferent  judges  of  poetry,  otherwise  we  should 
not -be  treated  to  such  miserable  rhymes  as  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to 
wade  through.  I'his  being  generally  the  case,  we  cannot  fail  to  derive  the 
greater  gratification  when  we  do  casually  meet  with  poetry  so  truly  excellent 
as  the  words  of  this  song.  The  music  is  likewise  well  adapted  to  them,  being 
extremely  bold  and  spirited.  In  the  short  notice  to  which,  by  the  limits  of 
our  publication  we  are  necessarily  confined,  it  it  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
do  justice  to  this  superior  compontion,  and  we  therefore  take  our  leave  of  it, 
trusting  that  our  readers  mill  not  foil  to  procure  it  and  judge  for  themselves. 


TPHE-  DR^A:MA. 


t)>rvRY-LANE.— At  this  theatre/ WB'hare  no.  novelty  'ta>r^aord  during  the 
past  month.  Mrs;  Wood  still icontumes  (o delight  her  audieniee  in  many  of 
the  cbttraetertin  which  the  lamented  Malibrao  was  wont  to  appear. 

CovETiT-GARDETf. — Sheridas  Kaewlee  has  pit>dtibed:a  new  piece  at  this 
theatre,  and  has  been  again  suoeessfuh  It  is  entitled'^'  Briam'B9rhem"  and 
is  founded  on  the  ^arly  history '  of 'Irehtnd.  We  oumotrsarf  that  i^ 'think 
it  compamble  to  eith'et  of  his  former  produetions,  ner  do  we  imagine  that  it 
win  meet  with  so  great  a  degree ■  of  popnkrityi  Its-suoeees^in  our  OfitnioB, 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  actors^  more  partictttarly  of  Miss 
Faucit.  Her  conception  of  the  character  entrusted  to  her  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  her  to  such  perfectiou. 
Messrs.  Vandenhoff  and  Pritcbard  both  deserved  the  applause  they  received^ 

The  Adelfhi. — During  the  past  month  there  have  been  no  novelties  here* 
The  **  King  of  the  Danube/*  and  the  •*  Peregrinations  of  Pickwick  "  have  con- 
tinued to  attract.      Mr.  Yates,  as  Mn  Pickwick,  both  looks  and  plays  the 
character  excellently:  this  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  J.  Reeve;  he  most 
certainly  does  not  look  the  Sam  Wetier,  and,  in  our^opisioBy  does  not  appear 
to  (understmid  the  character.    Buekstone  enacts  Jingle  with- all  his  accus* 
tomed  drollery,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  when 
we  state  that  he  perfectly  succeeded  in  pourtraying  the  character  which  Boa 
has  rendered  so  thoroughly- amusing.    Dan  aa. Fat  Joe,  and  Sanders  as 
Dr.  Slammer,  ere  both  entitled  to  loer  warmest 'praise.    We  need  hardly  add, 
that  Mrs.  Yates,  Mie.  Fitawilliam,  and  Mr;  OfStnith,  did  ample  jnsticetoi  the 
parts  a:l)otted  to  them*  .0*the<  whole  the  piece  is  iikely 'to  have  a  considerable 
run;  and  we*  sinoerely  advise  alt  our  readers  i  who 'enjoy  aihearty  laugibte 
betake  themselvee  forthwith-  tO'-'the  Adelpki  Theatre. 

New  Strand  TifEATitE. — We  are  huppy  to  see  that  the  pubtsd^artf  be« 
ginning  to  appreciate  the  exertions 'of  the  managers  of  this  pretty  littleilvoto'se; 
in  catering  for  their  amusement.*    The  amuemg  pieoes^  byDotigltt*  JMivkl^ 
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"  PeriU  ofPvppi*ts"  "  Gallantei  Shtwrnan"  and  tfaftfttdstlaii|^liablebtorletqu#, 
"  Othello  Traveslie,'*  fabvebeen  the  chief  atti^ctions ;  and  when  We  state  that 
the  chief  characters  have  been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Haminond, 
H.  Hall,  Richardson,  Mrs.  Stirling,  and  Miss  Daly,  who  hare  so  long,  and 
so'deservedly,  been  publib  favourites,  we  need  hatdlj  say  that  these  produc- 
tions of  the  clever  author  have  received  ample  j  ustice.  We* cannot,  howdv^, 
at  air  approve  of  the  plan  which  has  been  pursued  with  regard  to  "  Poacher^ 
and  Petticoats,"  which  has  likewise  been  produced  as  a  novelty  ;tfais,  howevet"; 
is  most  certainly  not  the  case,  for  the  same  pieee  was  produced,  unde)r  anHotht^r 
name  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  during  the  management  of  EUiston.  To  prove 
the  accuracy  of  this  assertion,  we  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  piece 
itself,  which  will  be  found  under  the  title  or  the  "  Roebuck"  in  Duncombe's 
edition  of  the  acting  plays.     This  is  certainly  not  as  it  should  be. 

\ 

New  City  of  London.  Theatre,  Nortonfalgate. — We  have  visited  this  vdty 
pretty  little  place  of  amusementj  and  w6re  highly  entertained  with  the  per- 
formances we  there  witnessed.  Among  the  company  are  some  of  our  oldest 
favourites,  viz.,  Williams,  Wilkinson,  Komer,  &c.  Our  limits  jirevent  lis 
giving  a  more  elaborate  notice,  but  we  shall  do  full  justice  to  it  in  our  next, 
contenting  ourselves  for  the  present  with  recommending  all  our  readefislib 
visit  it,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  derive  the  highest  gratification. 


MEETING  OV  SOCmTIES  DURING  THE  M6NTH. 


LITHRARV  AND  SCtENTlt'lC. 


Western  Lfterary  Inbtttution. — ^The  lectures  at  this  Institution  continue 
to  maintain  a  character  deserving  of  the  praise  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  them.  Previous  to  the  lectures  on  Palestine,  on  which  Mr« 
Buckingham  has  lately  been  engaged,  and  which,  from  the  talent  and  good 
sense  displayed  in  them,  drew  crowded  audiences,  Mr.  Kveritt'  ^who,  we 
believe,  superintends  the  philosophical  class  at  this  Society)  delivered  an  in^ 
teresting  lecture  on  the  modem  Discoveries  and  Improvements  on  Voltaic 
Electricity.  Briefly  narrating  the  early  history  of  this  science,  he  proceeded 
to  detail  the  theory  on  which  the  many  beautiful  effects  of  yoltaic  action 
depend.  He  then  passed  on  to  the  modem  discoveries  of  Davy,  Faraday, 
Bitchie,  &c.,  and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  many  diagrams  and  experiments^ 
By  means  of  a  powerful  battery,  he  exhibited  the  combustion  of  various 
metals  and  other  substances,  producing  different  coloured  lights,  some  of 
an  intense  brilliancy,  and  although  we  were  rather  shocked  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  lecture,  we  came  away,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  well  pleased  with  the 
substance  of  the  lecture,  the  talent  of  the  lecturer,  and  the  resolution  of 
ourselves. 

L<H»i>o)«  Mechanics*  Institution. — Dr.  Ritchie  has  been  delighting  thA  • 
membefs  of  tUs  most  excellent  Institution  with  a  series  of  scientific  lectures 
during  the  past  month.  W  e  were  much  gratified  with  one  which  he  delivered 
on  the  14th,  on  Optical  Instruments.  After  explaining  the  use  and  showing 
the  manner  in  which  those  generally  used  were  constructed,  he  said  that  in 
one  instance  science  had  advanced  before  art :  he  stated  the  advantages  which 
would  be  derived  from  an  instrument  constructed  so  as  to  throw  three  distinct 
waves  of  light  in  a  particular  direction  ;  they  knew,  he  said,  exactly  the  sort 
of  reflection  required  so  tO'  do,  but  as-yet  no  person  had  be<en  successful  in 
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his  endearour  to  fonn  one :  he  plainly  showed  the  mistaken  theory  of  Newton 
when  he  stated  that  it  was  impossible  even  to  form  a  telescope  with  glass,  and 
he  mentioned  that  that  great  man  had  endeavoured  to  form  one  of  metal,  in 
which  endeavour  he  had  completely  failed  :  he  then  entered  at  some  length 
into  a  description  of  the  telescope  made  by  Dolland,  of  glass,  and  which  is 
generally  nsed,  the  discovery  of  which,  he  said,  he  had  no  doubt  had  been 
retarded  by  the  opinion  given  on  the  subject  by  Newton,  whose  authority 
in  the  days  in  which  he  lived  would  be  sufficient  to  debar  any  one  from  making 
the  attempt. 

The  lectures  which  Mr.  Cull  has  delivered  at  this  Theatre  on  that  much- 
doubted  science  (if  it  may  be  allowed  the  expression).  Phrenology,  have 
been  remarkably  well  attended,  more  especially  by  the  ladies,  throughout  the 
lecture,  which  ne  delivered  on  Wednesday,  the  .     He  evinced  a  perfect 

knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  scull  and  the  brain,  and  he  showed,  at  least, 
that  no  application  had  been  wanting  on  his  part  to  obtain  all  the  information 
requisite  to  convince  his  hearers — he  said,  that  in  those  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  bom  without  the  use  of  speech,  or  blind,  the  powers  of  the  mind 
Were  the  same  as  in  ordinary  individuals ;  and  he  instanced  the  case  of  a  man, 
named  Mitchell,  who  was  afflicted  with  blindness,  and  who  was  at  the  same 
time,  deaf  and  dumb.  This  man,  he  said,  had  been  examined  by  the  most 
eminent  men.  Dr.  Spurzheim  among  the  number ;  all  of  whom  gave  it  as  their 
firm  conviction,  that  he  still  possessed  the  same  mind  as  other  men,  although 
he  lacked  the  power  of  using  it  in  the  same  way  ;  and  that  whatever  impedi- 
ments that  then  might  be  to  the  ore^ans  of  sound  speech,  6cc,  it  was  impose 
sible  for  the  mind  ever  to  be  diseased. 

Marylebonb  Institution.  Mr,  Taylor  delivered  a  Lecture  on  Vocal 
Music  on  March  30th.  He  commenced  by  remarking  on  the  excellence  of 
Lindley's  compositions,  one  of  which,  a  glee  for  five  voices,  (the  words  by 
Cowley)  was  sung  by  Mr.  T.  ably  assisted  by  some  of  his  pupils.  After 
Lindley,  the  first  composer  of  any  note  was  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  who  princi- 
pally studied  elegiac  vocal  music.  His  glee  "  Go  feeble  Tyrant"  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  powers.  It  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  and  his  pupils  with  good 
effect.  Next  came  John  Stafford  Smith,  whose  celebrated  effort  "  Bless  fair 
tf  Zion"  (words  by  Milton)  obtained  great  applause. 

Dr.  Cooke,  many  years  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was  also  a  cele- 
brated composer ;  the  lecturer  instanced  his  glee  *'  Hark  the  lark  at  Heaven't 
gate  singiJ^  Dr.  Callcott  was  next  to  be  mentioned.  This  great  man 
applied  himself  with  the  most  intense  ardour  to  the  study  of  music,  allowing 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  hours  for  his  meals  and  sleep.  He  obtained  the 
three  grand  prizes  given  by  the  Catch  Club  in  1785.  One  of  his  most 
beautiful  maarigals  "  Oh !  inatch  me  swift  from  these  tempestuous  scenes** 
was  delightfully  sung  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  gentlemen  who  assisted  him. 

After  concluding  this  notice  of  Dr.  Calcott,  Mr.  T.  proceeded  to  comment 
on  the  productions  of  various  other  vocal  composers,  and  to  afford  the  audience 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  merits,  many  of  their  compositions  were 
sung  by  Mr.  T.  and  his  friends.  Amongst  them  were  '*Ye  spotted  Snakes," 
Stevens.  "  Come,  bounteous  Matei,"  Reginald  Spofforth.  **  By  Celia*s  harbour/* 
Horsley,  &c.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  animadverted  strongly  on  the 
exclusion  of  English  glees  and  madrigals,  which  he  characterised  as  a  per- 
'version  of  taste  unparalleled  in  any  art  or  country. 

In  any  part  of  our  kingdom,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  or  Welsh,  there  is  not 
a  heart  but  beats  responsive  to  its  national  music  ;  and  it  does  appear  strange 
that  fashion  should  exert  such  influence  over  our  minds  as  to  make  the  hea^ 
belie  the  heart. 
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Continued  from  page  160. 

Since  the  invention  of  Printing,  knowledge  of  all  kinds  has 
become  so  diffused,  that  an  attempt  to  palm  an  imposition  of  a 
miraculous  character  upon  any  class  of  society,  would  now  be  im- 
mediately detected  and  defeated ;  but  before  that  glorious  discoYcry, 
books  (wichh  were  then  in  MS.)  and  other  sources  whence  ki- 
formatioD  may  be  derived,  were  open  only  to  the  few  who  could 
afibrd  to  part  with  fortunes  to  possess  them ;  and  as  the  axiom 
**  Knowledge  is  Power  "  has  ever  been  recognised  as  a  tfiic  one, 
we  are  ndt  surprised  to  find  that  the  "  learned  feW  *'  should  have 
endearoured  by  its  aid  to  assume  a  dominion  over  the  mtnds  of  the 
ignorant  multitude  which  they  could  not  obtain  by  other  meann . 

For  the  purpose  of  workmg  upon  the  fears,  ignorance,  and 
superstition  of  the  early  ages,  figures  were  made  to  descend  ap* 
parently  from  Heaven,  as  messengers  from  the  Gods ;  inanimate 
objects  were  heard  uttering  articulate  sounds  t  meteors,  aini  fiery 
exhalations  were  often  produced  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  most 
horrid  forms  were  presented  to  feed  the  gaze  of  the  terrified  mul- 
titude. Very  few  of  these  ancient  illusions  have  been  banded 
down  to  us,  and  those  few  which  have  escaped  the  obiivibrt  to 
which  the  secrecy  of  their  production  would  seem  to  have  con- 
signed them,  are  so  tinged  with  the  superstition  of  the  ages  in 
which  they  were  contrived,  and  by  consequence  so  imperitectiy 
described,  that  our  attempted  solutions  can  at  the  best  but  be  con- 
sidered mere  hypotheses.  Yet  we  may  shew  by  actual  experiment 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  of  these  deceptions,  and  if  we  admit 
strong  analogical  reasoning,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the 
ancients  usea  similar  means  to  produce  them  that  we  employ. 

.It  may  be  urged  au  contraire  that  the  modems  adopt  prhiei- 
pies  to  produce  such  appearances  with  which  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers were  unacquainted,  but  it  is  well  known  that  many  discove- 
ries of  modern  times  are  merely  the  re-production  of  those  known 
to  the  earlier  ages,  but  lost  amid  the  wreck  of  empires,  and  con- 
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sequent  prostration  of  learning  and  {Philosophy.  When  we  find 
Archimedes  and  the  early  philosophers  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  powers  of  lenses  and  mirrors,  it  requires  no  unwarrantable 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  capable 
of  producing  by  means  of  these  rastruments  some  of  the  many 
curious  phenomena  (closely  connected  w  ith  the  effects  we  know 
they  produced),  in  which  the  practice  of  modern  science  is  so 
prolific. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  any 
particular  illusions  which  have  been  produced  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidation  in  the  dark  ages  ;  but,  by  the  explanation  of  many 
curious  appearances,  which  may  be  exhibited  by  the  aid  of  Che- 
mistry, Optics,  &c.,  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  how  easily  natural 
phenomena  might  be  mistaken  by  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
mind,  for  appearances  supernatural,  and  thence  argue  generally 
that  many  apparently  miraculous  occurrences  which  have  been  re- 
lated, may  be  refered  to  natural  causes. 

Chemistry  and  Electricity,  which  are  closely  connected,  present 

"  A  world  of  wonders,  where  creation  seems 
No  more  the  Vorks  of  nature,  but  her  dreams/' 

.  They  have  been  in  active  operation  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature 
from  the  earliest  times ;  and  few  phenomena  are  more  surprizing 
than  those  referable  to  these  sciences.  A  verv  remarkable  account 
of  some  effects  produced  by  the  prevalence  of  electricity  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  cold  and  dry  weather,  now  occurs  to  us.  It  is  related 
by  JSpinus,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  it  appears  that  during  a 
very  severe  frost  in  Russia,  this  philosopher  paid  a  visit  to  Prince 
Orloff,  whom  he  found  at  his  toilet,  and  he  observed  that  every 
time  his  valet  drew  the  comb  through  his  hair,  a  strong  cracking 
noise  followed  ;  he  requested  permission  to  darken  the  room,  and 
when  this  was  accomplished,  sparks  were  to  be  seen  plentifully 
following  the  hand  of  the  valet,  while  the  Prince  was  so  electrified, 
that  the  least  friction  produced  strong  sparks  from  his  hands  and 
face.     A  few  days  after,  he  witnessed  a  still  more  striking  effect 
of  the  electric  state  of  the  Russian  atmosphere.     The  Grand  Duke 
of  Russia  sent  for  him  one  evening  in  the  twilight^  and  told  him, 
that  having  briskly  drawn  a  flannel  cover  from  off  a  green  damask 
chair  in  his  bed  chamber,  he  was  astonished  at  the  appearance  of 
a  strong  bright  flame  that  followed,  but  considering  it  as  an 
electrical  appearance,  he  had  tried  to  produce  a  similar  illumina- 
tion on  difierent  pieces  of  furniture,  and  he  could  then  shew 
M.  iEpinus  a  very  beautiful   and  surprising   experiment.  His 
Highness  accordingly  threw  himself  on  the  bed^  which   was 
covered  with  a  damask  quilt  laced  with  gold,  and  rubbing  thb 
with  his  hands  in  all  directions,  the  young  Prince,  who  had  then  just 
attained  his  twelfth  year,  appeared  swimming  in  fire,  as  at  every 
stroke,  flames  arose  around  him,  darted  to  the  gold  laced  border, 
ran  along  it,  thence  to  the  other  ornaments  of  the  bed,  and  even 
spread  to  the  top.   To  the  Prince  and  others  who  were  aware  of 
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Uie  cause  of  this  appearance,  it  was  regarded  onl^p  as  an  enter- 
taining though  curious  exhibition  ;  but  had  this  experiment  been 
performed  before  the  science  of  Electricity  had  attained  to  a  de- 
gree of  completeness  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  it  could  not  fail 
to  have  excited  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  would,  doubtleijB, 
have  been  classed  as  a  miraculous  phenomenon. 

Many  of  the  most  ordinary  chemical  experiments  appear  to  a 
degree  marvellous,  although  a  person  acquainted  with  this  science 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  explaining  tbem ;  for  instance,  a  che- 
mist will  easily  produce  from  the  mixture  of  two  perfectly  inodor- 
ous bodies,  a  most  pungent  compound  ;  and  will  obtain  fire  with 
as  much  facility  from  two  cold  liquids,  as  by  any  other  method. 
Th^  first  experiment  may  be  performed  as  follows :  Rub  together 
in  a  mortar,  equal  parts  of  caustic  potass,  or  quicklime,  and  mu- 
riate of  ammonia.  The  potass,  having  a  strong  attraction  for  the 
muriatic  acid,  will  unite  with  it,  and  the  ammonia  will  be 
evolved  as  a  gas,  which  though  invisible,  has  a  most  pungent  smell. 

Nitric  acid  mixed  with  one  fifth  as  much  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  mixture  poured  upon  oil  of  turpentine,  will  produce  a  very 
.powerful  flame  in  a  few  seconds,  although  the  liquids  are  both 
cold. 

There  are  other  chemical  experiments  equally  remarkable,  a 
few  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  detail.  Wet  a  piece  of  white 
calico  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  iron,  and  when  dry,  draw 
certain  words  or  figures  upon  it,  with  strong  lemon  juice  :  suffer 
this  also  to  dry,  and  th^n  rince  it  in  cold  water;  while  wet,  immerse 
it  in  tincture  or  infusion  of  galls  : — the  words  will  remain  white, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  cloth  will  be  dyed  a  deep  black  colour. 
The  black  produced  is  owing  to  the  iron  combining  with  the  tinc- 
ture of  galls,  forming  tannate,  or  gallate  of  iron,  (the  substance 
from  which  common  ink  is  made,)  but  the  words  appear  white,  be- 
cause the  lemon  juice  prevents  the  action  of  theodier  substances. 
This  experiment  illustrates  the  principle  of  dying,  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  say, that  in  dying  clotli  for  commerce,  the  precipitation 
is  made  in  the  substance  or  pores  of  the  stuff  itself,  so  that  it 
cannot  afterwards  be  washed  out.  The  liquid  with  which  the 
cloth  is  impregnated  before  dying,  is  called  the  mordant ;  be- 
cause, by  forming  an  insoluble  precipitate,  it  bites,  or  holds  the 
colour. 

Sympathetic  Inks, — With  a  clean  pen  write  on  paper  with  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  cobalt,  so  diluted  with  water  that  the 
writing  when  dry  may  be  invisible.  On  gently  warming  the  paper, 
the  writing  will  appear  of  a  blue  or  greenish  colour,  which  will 
disappear  soon  after  cooling.  A  solution  of  muriate  of  copper,  in 
like  manner,  forms  a  yellow  sympathetic  ink  ;  acetate  of  cobalt 
a  rose  or  purple.  If  a  landscape  be  drawn,  representing  in  its  na- 
tural state  a  winter  scene,  the  paper  being  overlaid  in  the  places 
where  the  foliage  should  be  with  green  sympathetic  ink,  then  on 
gently  warming  the  drawing,  it  will  represent  summer.  Sky  and 
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water  may  be  rapreteHled  with  tlie  bhtei  aod  corn^  or  the  thatch 
of  colta|^8y  wHh  the  yelhw  ittk.  A  very  pri^tty  irariatieB  of  these 
expeHmento  may  be  ppodaeed  thuK^-Paste  some  thick  wires  of 
di£^ent  metals,  as  copper,  iron,  tin,  &€.,•  between  two  pieces  of 
white  paper,  in  a  diverging  direction,  so  thai  all  the  wires  at  one 
end  may  be  twisted  together,  projecting  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
edge  of  the  paper,  whilst  the  oUier  ends  are  at  some  distance 
from  each  other ;  or  they  may  be  formed  into  various  devices  at 
the  fency  of  the  operator.  Then  lay  some  sympathetic  ink  on  the 
paper  over  each  of  the  wires,  and  when  it  is  quite  dry,  heat  the 
twisted  end  of  the  wires  in  the  spirit  lamp  :  as  the  wires  become 
heated  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  conducting  power 
of  each  metal,  coloured  lines  will  creep  along  the  surfece  of  the 
paper,  presenting  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 

Many  persons  have  obtained  much  applause  firom  the  vulgar 
A>r  their  power  of  breathing  flames,  swallowing  boiling  oil,  and 
performing  other  extraordinary  feats;  but«  where  no  deception  has 
been  practised,  these  performances  may  aH  be  referred  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  (liferent  heal^enducting  powers  of  various  sub- 
slances,  W^  may  place  the  hand  in  contact  with  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  such  as  wood,.  &c.  (at  a  high  temperature,) 
i^ithout  experiencing  any  unpleasant  sensations,  whilst  similar 
cotitact  with  a  good  conductor,  such  as  iron  (at  the  same  elevated 
temperatufe,)«will  be  productive  of  considerable  paiB.  In  the  first 
instance,  t^  motion  of  ^e  caloric  (or  matter  of  heat)  being  slew, 
k  ik  easily  dissipated,  but  in  the  latter  it  i»  hnparted  to  the  hand 
wdlh  great nq)idity,  beoomes  accumulated,  and  inflicts  a  wound. 
We  hence  see  the  necessity  of  using  wood  for  handles  to  tea-ket- 
tles, cof&e-potSy^a»d  many  other  domeftUo  ankles  to  which  great 
'  heat  la  applied  •  By  coiista«t  exposut^' to  a  high  temperature  the 
«kiu  of  the  ha^nds  will  become  so  Aiick  and  dry  as  to  present  a  good 
Keaisting  medium  between  heated  articles  and  the  nerves  of  sen- 
sation. Insti^ocea  are  ntoorded  of  woricmen  employed  in  the 
•melting  of  copper,  who  coVild  dip  their  hands  into  the  Hquid 
metal  wiliioiit  experienomg  any  ^eat  degree  of  pain  ;  and  many 
servants  are  accustomed  to  take  vegetables,  &e.  from  a  saucepan 
of  boiling  water  with  their  hands,  instead  of  using  a  ibrk  or  ladle. 
By  the  application  of  certain  chemical  preparations,  the  skin  of 
the  hand  may  be  rendered  an  almost  perfect  non-conductor,  and 
it.ia  by  the  knowledge  of  these  substances  that  the  jugglera  and 
fire-eaters  are  enabled  to  exhibit  their  imposing  performances. 
If  the  hand  is  regularly  bathed  for  some  days  in  a  strong  solution 
of  ahim,  we  may  for  a  short  time  handle  a  red-hot  poker  with 
perfect  impunity ;  but  wo  would  advise  our  readers,  if  they  feel 
mdined'  to  hazard  this  experiment,  to  proceed  gradually  and  with 
aome  degree  oi  caution. 

Wf  shall  now  proceed  to  the  curious  phenomena  of  spontaneous 
^MAbustion,  and  with  the  remarkable  accounts  which  have  been 
(tooided  of  unusual  occurrences  of  this  nature,  we  shall  conclude 
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t|ur  ftBperfett  syoofwia  of  ohemieal  dppieajifaaees  Of  a  magieal 
obaraoteF^ 

.  Many  boildiags)  bare  often  bcten  barat  to  the  ground,  wben  do 
oaase  qomld  be  diseovajred  foe  thdir  inflammation,  and  many  per- 
sons bave  been  branded  as  incendiaries,  who  really  were  innocent 
of  tba  ctii»6  iAipatcfel  to  them^  tbi^iEAftgh  ignorance  ci  the  very 
commpa  pheMiilenon  tHk  whieH  we  Writer     In  the  mineral  king- 
dom, as  in  the  alitm*pito^  eoal-minea^  &e.^  these  spontaneous, 
infiammations  ate  of  vevy  fite€|ue6t  occurrenee  i  bnt  of  incempar 
rably  mote  imporlane^  and  far  kto  knowtift««'e  the  spontaneous. 
combiistiOD  of  sub8taiiee»  ftovk  the  vegetable  and  animal  king-^ 
dolns.     A  remarkable  iiMtande  aniong  vegetables  occurred  at 
Nauslita^tB  Russia^  about  the  year  1790.    A  fu^e^  which  con- 
sumed g^eat  part  of  thc^  village^  broke  out  in  an  out-hou^^  and 
was  thought  to  hate  been  cSailsed  by  the  carelessness  of  som^ 
persona  v^o  were  attottding  a  tick  cow^  but  as  they  declared  that 
nalighl  ha4  been  introduced  inl^r  the  tow-sbed«  the  affair  was  in^ 
volv^  itk  gr^t  mys^y.     It  waa  at  length  satisfactorily  cleared 
up  by  the  ex|>etinie<its  of  M;  Eude,,  a»  fipothecary  at  Bautzen,  a 
neigbboarioig  town.     Thid  geMlelnen  had  beard  that  the  coun-- 
trymen  were  in  the  habit  of  applying  parched  rye-bran  to  their 
cattle  for  the  cure  of  swellings  iit  th^  neck,  and  from  experiment 
he  had  before  made,  he  conceived  a  peculiar  preparation  of  this 
substattice  would  ignite  spontaneously^     He  was  delermiined  to 
prove  whether  hii^  eonjecture^  were  Well  founded,  and  accord- 
ingly hci  roasted  a  quantity  of  rye-bran  by  the  fire  until  it  bad 
acquired  the  eokmr  of  roasted  ecfffee.  This  he  wrapped  in  alinei:! 
cloth ;  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  there  arose  a  strong  6HK>ke 
through  the  clolb^  aecompatiied  by  a  smell  of  burning,  and  not 
long  »fte¥ward»  the  rag  grew  as  blsEck  as  tinder  t  this  shortly 
gave  way,  and  the  bran  wht6h  had  btseome  of  an  intense  beat, 
fell  to  toe  ground  in  Ultle  balls.     M.  Bude  repeated  the  experi- 
naeat  many  Cimes^  «mA  al#aysi  with  tbe  J^sme  result*     Inquiry 
was*  nQw  iastitiM^^  m)d  the  fire  at  last  proved  to  have  taken 
place  spontaneously.     Wet  hay,  corn,  and  madder,  and  some- 
times daifrp  mieal  and  malt^  will,  it  is  well  known,  often  t$^e 
fire  by  thelDselves :  wool  and  ^er  anifnal  products  will  als6. 
bura  »piontaii«oiMiy/     A   firb   occfuti^    at   a    nninufacturin'g 
town   i»  Gdtfnany  in   178^1,  caused   by  thi&  article.     A  eon-, 
siderablc!  4|»antity  of  colftabed  wool  had   bteen  deposited  in  the 
warehouse  of  a  woDWomberV  where  if  had  t)een  paoked  up  very, 
closely tf    'To  thisi  woi»l#  rape-oil,  nfuxed  with  butter,  bad  been 
used  in  the  process  of  eoiiibidgv  and  it  is  conceived  that  this  aided 
the  combustion  which  toofc  places     Many  of  the  men  engaged 
in  th^  house  affirnied  that  some  tittie  before^  a  quantity  of  wool 
whidi  bad  been  paefced  closely  in^  a^  cask/  m  a  few  days  was  dis- 
covered to  be  bilrnt  toq;uitea  blaek  mads ;  and  niany  cloth- workerii 
have  certified  to  like  cooseq^uent^sv  But  the  most  wonderful  an4 
£|ppaHiag  cirouitotstaftfe^s  connecfted  .with  this  subject «  are  thos^ 
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in  which  the  human  body  has  been  consumed  by  an  internal  arid' 
spontaneous  fire.  Many  cases  of  this  nature  have  unfortunately 
been  recorded,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  the  death  of  a  woman, 
under  these  circumstances,  in  France,  was  noticed  in  the  daily 
papers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  however,  is  that  of  the  Countess 
Zangari,  which  has  been  minutely  described.  This  lady,  who 
was  in  the  sixty-second  year,  of  her  age,  retired  to  bed  in  her 
usual  health ;  here  she  spent  three  hours  in  conversation  with 
her  maid,  and  in  praying;  and  having  at  last  fallen  asleep,  the 
door  of  her  chamber  was  shut.  As  her  maid  was  not  summoned 
at  the  usual  hour,  she  went  into  the  bed-room  to  call  her  mis- 
tress, but  receiving  no  answer,  she  opened  the  window  and  was 
shocked  at  beholding  her  corpse  on  the  floor,  in  the  most  dread- 
ful condition.  At  the  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  bed  there 
was  a  heap  of  ashes ;  her  legs,  with  the  stockings  on,  remained 
untouched,  but  the  head,  half  burnt,  lay  between  them  ;  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  the  body  was  reduced  to  a  cinder.  The  air  in  the 
room  was  charged  with  floating  soot ;  the  bed  and  the  other  fur- 
niture was  however  not  injured,  the  blankets  and  sheets  being 
raised  on  one  side  as  though  the  Countess  had  risen  up  from  it. 
From  an  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  of^  this  case  it  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  an  internal  combustion  had  taken 
place,  that  the  lady  had  risen  from  her  bed  to  cool  herself,  and 
that  in  her  way  to  open  the  window  the  combustion  had  over- 
powered her,  and  consumed  her  body  by  a  process  in  which  no 
flame  was  produced  which  could  set  fire  to  the  floor  or  furniture 
of  the  apartment. 

As  nearly  all  the  cases  recorded  of  spontaneous  combustion  of 
the  human  body  have  related  to  persons  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  drink  largely  and  immoderately  of  spirituous  liquors,  it  is  with 
a  melancholy  interest  we  learn  that  the  Countess  Zangari  was  in 
the  habit,  when  she  felt  indisposed,  of  bathing  her  whole  body  in 
camphorated  spirits  of  wine — ^a  most  inflammaUe  compound. 

So  far  we  have  illustrated  our  subject  by  the  recital  of  many 
chemical  phenomena,  which,  until  we  become  aware  of  the  action 
of  the  secondary  causes  which  produce  them,  appear  to  be  with- 
out the  ordinary  pale  of  the  operations  of  nature.  We  shall  now 
endeavour  by  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  wonderful  illusions 
to  which  our  organs  of  sight  are  subject,  to  trace  many  appear- 
ances, which  have  been  considered  supernatural,  to  the  common 
laws  by  which  the  actions  of  optical  phenomena  are  governed. 
Dr.  Wollaston  used  to  relate  a  remarkable  circumstance  which 
happened  to  him  whilst  walking  one  day  through  one  of  the 
streets  of  London.  He  was  proceeding  slowly,  engaged  in  deep 
thought,  when  suddenly  raising  his  head  to  the  door  of  a  house 
on  which  he  was  aware  the  name  of  Johnson  was  engraved,  he 
was  surprized  to  find  that  the  latter  syllable  of  the  word  had 
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disappeared.  John  was  there,  but  the  son  had  fled.  In  a  few 
seconds,  however,  the  whole  woitl  became  perfectly  visible.  An- 
other eminent  man,  Dr.  Aberiiethy,  has  recorded  a  similar  occur- 
rence. He  had  been  reading  a  book  in  which  his  own  name  was 
introduced,  and  had  thrown  himself  back  in  his  chair  in  a  con- 
templative mood,  when  on  resuming  his  task  he  discovered  to 
his  astonishment  that  part  of  his  name  had  become  obliterated, 
the  space  which  this  portion  occupied  being  purely  white  as 
though  the  word  had  been  misprint^.  To  use  his  own  words: — 
**  There  was  the  A  an<)  the  be  a,  he  even  advanced  as  far  as  the 
NE,  but  for  his  life  he  could  not  reach  the  thy."  It  however 
subsequently  re-appeared.  These  appearances,  or  rather  disap- 
pearances, may  be  easily  accounted  for.  At  the  place  where  the 
optic  nerve  enters  the  hollow  of  the  eye  (which  is  at  the  back, 
near  the  nose,)  and  spreads  itself  to  form  the  retina  (on  which 
the  images  of  outward  objects  are  thrown,  and  from  which  the 
sensations  of  sight  are  conveyed  to  the  brain),  we  are  unable 
to  perceive  that  part  of  the  image  which  is  there  situated. 
The  effect  of  this  may  be  easily  exhibited.  On  a  piece  of  white 
paper  lay  two  wafers  at  the  distance  of  about  three  inches  from 
each  other,  then  closing  one  eye,  look  at  the  wafers  with  the  other 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  eight  inches ;  at  first  you  will  see  both 
wafers,  but  if  you  direct  your  attention  to  the  right  hand  (sup- 
posing you  are  looking  with  your  left  eye,)  and  gradually  alter 
your  position  until  you  obtain  a  proper  situation,  then  the  wafer 
to  the  left  will  entirely  disappear,  the  image  of  it  having  fallen 
upon  the  optic  nerve  at  its  entrance  to  the  eye.  It  will  instantly 
be  seen  in  what  manner  the  latter  part  of  the  word,  in  the 
cases  we  have  cited,  falling  on  this  point  of  the  retina,  would 
disappear ;  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  this  is  the  pro- 
per solution  to  the  curious  appearances  detailed. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  the  sensation  produced 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye  by  the  image  of  an  object,  remains  for 
about  one-seventh  of  a  second,  after  the  real  object  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  many  en- 
tertaining toys  have  been  constructed.  The  **  Thaumatrope,"  or 
"  Wonder-turner ;"  the  "  Phenakisticope,"  &c.  act  upon  this 
principle ;  and  it  may  be  observed  by  whirling  a  lighted  stick 
rapidly  round,  when  a  hoop  of  fire  will  be  plainly  perceived. 

The  seventh  of  a  second  is  the  usual  duration  of  light  on  the 
retina,  but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  eye  remains  sensible 
of  the  image  of  an  object  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  is  with- 
drawn. If  we  observe  the  sun  intently  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
withdraw  our  gaze,  we  shall  perceive  an  image  of  it  for  many 
minutes  after  we  have  ceased  to  look  upon  the  real  object.  Some- 
times this  spectrum  will  last  for  hours,  and  even  (in  more  than 
one  case  recorded),  for  years.  Another  very  curious  property  of 
the  eye  should  be  mentioned  here.    When  the  retina  is  pressed  it 
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gives  out  a  kind  of  phosphorescent  light ;  we  gee  this  on  recent- 
ing;  a- sudden  biow»  aijid  it  may  be  witnessed  by  gradually  pressing 
the  eye  backwards  with  the  finger,  by  which  ooueans  the  minute 
threads  or  nerves  which  compose  the  retina  are  contpressed.  This 
may  be  observed  in  a  state  of  beallh,  but  in  iUness,  as  in  head- 
ache, or  nervous  affections,  this  pbosp|iorescence  becomes  very 
apparent,  aud  is  often  produced  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the 
blood  vessels  in  tlie  bead.  When  we  considev  how  very  easy  it 
is  even  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  body  to  imagine  ia  the  glowing 
embers,  as  we  sit  around  the  fire  m  the  gloaming  of  a  winter's 
eve,  various  distinct  forois  appearing  ajad  disai^eariog,  and  even 
the  defined  features  of  persons  with  whom  we  are  ac(}uainted ;  it 
19  easy  to  conceive,  that  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  power,  the 
diu)  Qbjeets  of  the  darkened  chamber  of  the  invalid,  and  these 
Varied  lights  floating  before  the  eye,  may  be  converted  into  the 
many  fantastic,  and  sometimes  terrific  figures  which  so  often 
haunt  the  couch  of  illness* 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  those  plienomena 
sometimes  observed  in  external  nature,  which  although  they  are 
to  be  explained  bv  known  optical  laws,  do  not  come  under  the 
class  we  have  hitnerto  cons(dered  of  extraordinary  appearances 
caused  by  the  illusion  of  our  senses.  The  Mirage  of  the  Afirican 
desert  is  a  phenomenon  which  has.  excited  much  wonder  and 
astonishment.  Travellers  in  passing  over  these  vast  tracts  of  sand 
often  perceive  before  them  extensive  lakes  of  water,  with  the  waves 
apparently  rippling,  from  the  effects  of  a  light  breeze.  Sometimes^ 
trees  will  appear  growing  on  the  banks,  or  forming  small  islands, 
in  the  centre  of  the  water.  Scorched  beneath  an  almost  vertical 
sun,  they  press  forward  to  inhale  the  cool  air  which  there  seemfr 
to  waft  the  branches  of  the  trees,  from  side:  to  side ;  but  when 
they  arrive  at  the  delusive  spot,  they  find  the  lying  wimok  ex- 
changed  for  no  other  reality  but  sands  more  dry  aftd  barren  tiian 
those  they  have  2dready  traversed;  and  many  a  wretch  with  juat 
strength  enough  to  crawl  to  the  apparent  situation  of  these  la^es^ 
but  unable  to  regain  the  <;aravan,  has  miserably  perished-  Thes^^ 
delusive  appearances  are  so  simUar  to  real  objects,  that  thegaidesi 
who  accompany  the  caravans,  find  it  impossible  to  persuade,  the* 
travellers  to  the  contrary.  They  are  caused  by  the  refraction  of 
the  atmosphere,  aided  by  the  heai  of  the  sand  and  other  Local,  cir- 
cumstances, A  similar  appearance  maybe  observed  over  the  boiler 
of  a  steam-carriage,  or  over  a  large  furnace.  The  beat  causes  ib 
gradual  variation  of  density  in  the  atmosphere,  which  then  acta 
as  though  it  were  a  concave  lens  throwing  distant  objects  out  o£ 
their  true  positions^  and  the  heated  air,,  risings  appears  to  set  the 
whole  of  the  objects  seen  through  it  in  motion.  When  we. look  aH  % 
distant  green  field  over  the  boiler  of  a  steam-boat, it  haspvecisely 
the  appearance  of  a  pool  q£  water  agitated  by  the  wind  ;  and 
this  curious  property  of  tlu?  air  may  be  more  easily  tested  by 
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heatiDg  a  poker  to  redness,  and  observifig  along  its  edge  a  pia 
plaped  upright  on  a  table  at  some  distance  ;  the  pin  will  appear 
deflected  or  bent  in  tlie  middle  nearly  to  a  right  angje*  A  simi- 
lar appearance  to  the  Mirage  has  been  often  observed  at  jea* 
When  not  a  vessel  W  been  discernable  upon  the  ocean,  images 
of  ships  have  been  seen  apparently  sailing  in  the  air ;  and  Cs^« , 
Scoresbv  relates,  that  on  one  occasion ,  he  beheld  &  vessel  in  the  > 
air,  which  was  so  distinct,  that  he  could  make  k  oat  as  his  fatbef^^  - 
ship,  which  he  found  by  comparing  notes  afterwards^  was  at  that . 
time  30  miles  distant^  and  actually  hid  by  the  cooveidty  of  the 
earth.  Hiese  appearances  have  received  the  name  of  LooMxnOp 
and  they  may  easily  be  explained.  If  we  place  a  ccmcave ,  lens 
against  the  window  of  an  apartment,  and  retire  some  difttance 
from  it»  we  shall  End  that  objects  will  be  perceptible  through  the 
lens  which  we  cannot  perceive  through  the  plain  glass  of  the 
window.  This  is  caused  by  rays  of  light  from  the  outward  ob- 
jects falling  upon  the  lens,  and  then  being  so  much  refracted,  as 
to  impinge  upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator*  who  is  otherwise  with- 
out the  range  of  the  rays  which  proceed  direct  from  the  objects. 
A  glass  prism  might  be  employed  instead  of  the  lens,  and  with  a 
similar  effect.  Now  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  sun,  and  the 
cool  sea,  or  other  local  circumstances,  might  create  such  a  varia- 
tion in  the  density  of  the  strata  of  air,  as  to  produce  a  species  of 
aerial  prism ;  for  as  the  heat  will  rarefy,  and  the  cold  condense  the 
air,  of  course  an  optica)  instrerment  {it  we  may  so  call  it,)  would 
be  formed  analogous  to  the  glass  prism  used  iti  the  experiment. 
The  Fata  Morgana,  or  the  appearance  sometimes  observed  in 
the  straits  of  Messina,  where  the  houses  and  buildings  of  the 
the  town  are  seen  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  is  a  phenomena 
closely  allied  to  the  preceding. 

The  limits  of  our  little  work  will  not  allow  us  to  extend  our 
observations  to  a  great  length,  and  we  can  only  therefore  observe, 
that  the  Magic  Lantern,  and  various  combinations  of  mirrors, 
(particularly  concave  mirrors,)  may  be  made  productive  of  much 
amusement  by  the  extraordmary  effects  which  they  are  capable  of 
producing ;  no  department  of  optica  being  more  worthy  of  the 
title  of  magical,  than  the  fusions  whieh  nwy  be  effected  by  these 
instruments. 

In  our  introductory  paper  on  this  subject  we  laid  down  a  cer- 
tain plan  for  our  proceeding,  and  we  proposed,  after  explaining 
a  few  chemical  and  optical  phenomena,  which  might  be  consi- 
dered of  a  supernatural  character,  to  detail  some  cases  where 
aural  illusions  and  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  employed 
to  impose  upon  superstitious  and  easily  duped  individuals ;  but 
the  laws  of  acoustics  must  be  so  well  known  to  our  readers,  that 
we  should  doubtless  incur  their  censure,  were  wa  to  occupy  their 
time  by  the  relation  or  explanation  of  illusions  effected  by  that 
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leience ;  and  with  respect  to  mechanical  contriTanceSy  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which,  were  we  once  to  attempt  a  detail,  would  go  on 
engthening  and  extending  until  we  should  find  it  impossible  to 
break  off.  We  must  therefore  advise  those  of  our  readers  who 
take  an  interest  in  such  matters,  to  consult  works  which  are  not 
confined  with  regard  to  space,  and  which  have  the  benefit  of 
copious  illustrations,  in  both  of  which  we  are  deficient.  Among 
these,  none  will  be  found  more  interesting  than  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  published  in  the  Family  library ; 
but  to  those  who  wish  to  extend  their  enquiries  into  the  consti- 
tution and  action  of  the  mind  with  respect  to  Spectral  Appear- 
ances, &c.  we  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Hibbert's 
Work  on  Apparitions,  and  Sir  W.  Scott's  Essay  on  Demonology, 
both  highly  instructive,  amusing,  and  talented  productions. 

W.  F.  T. 


EVENING. 

At  this  lone  hour  of  calm  repose. 

How  sweet  the  bow'r  at  ey'ning's  close ! 

The  breezj  glade,  the  murmuring  rill. 

The  silent  shade  !  so  hush*d  and  still ; 

The  sylvan  haunt,  the  moon  above. 

The  holy  chaunt,  of  vocal  love ; 

The  inward  thought,  the  scene  on  high. 

With  visions  fraught  of  extacy  : 

The  dead,  who  speak  in  wisdom's  school. 

The  wise  who  break  the  big^t  rule ; 

The  patriot's  sigh  for  those  oppressed  ; 

The  downcast  eye  for  those  who  rest ; 

The  hermit  cell,  the  quiet  home ; 

I  feel  the  spell  of  life  to  come ; 

And  hope  that  softens  all  the  past. 

Breathing  sweet  music  to  the  last ! 
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BY    HARORAVE  JENNINGS. 


Wb  hear  pisople  complain  every  day  about  the  decline  of  the  drama,  but 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  paiticular  in  which  that  decline  is  most  to  be  per- 
ceived. Folkfl  ever  had  a  peculiar  partiality  for  the  '  has  been*  and  '  to  be,*  in 
contradistinction  to  the  '  is.'  The  drama,  some  years  back,  was  in  its  "  high 
snd  palmy  state  ;"  it  may  possibly,  some  years  to  come,  redeem  its  lost  cha- 
racter, but  every  body  has  agreed  that  it  is,  now,  very  down  in  the  world 
indeed,  and,  though  elastic  enough  &om  natural  causes,  they  are  determined 
to  throw  the  weight  of  popular  opinion  upon  it,  and  so  keep  i  t  down,  until 
the  current  changes,  or  the  body  they  malign  starts  up  with  a  jerk  and  tosses 
off  the  nightmare  under  which  it  has  been  groaning,  and  which  has  been  so 
near  effecting  its  strangulation.  "  Bad  times !  bad  times !"  were  ever  the 
words,  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth  from  the  time  of  Noah  downwards,  and 
yet  people  flourish,  grow  rich,  enjoy  themselves,  look  as  if  there  were  nothing 
the  matter,  even  under  circumstances  so  extraordinary  and  so  infelicitous. 
One  would  fancy  there  must  be  here  something  like  health  in  disease,  if  such 
a  paradoxical  position  can  be  appreciated, 

"  Life  in  despair ;  vitality  in  poison,'' 
or  the  evil  so  universally  complained  of,  would  be  seen  and/eit,  as  well  as 
heard  of.  Let  people  understand  in  what  the  decline  of  the  drama  consists 
bef<H«  they  break  out  into  such  loud,  and  long-winded  complaints.  We 
acknowledge,  ourselves,  that  there  is  a  veiy  rapid  decline — ^nay,  a  very 
galloping  consumption^but  we  beg  to  intimate  they  have  not  yet  found  out 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  have  been  falsely  affiliating  and  attributing  it 
for  some  time  past.  Tragedy,  some  cry,  is  in  a  woeful  state,  forgetting  that 
tragedy  is  almost  out  of  fashion,  and  that  the  fashion  is  set : — fasMon  is  often 
preposterous,  and  this  is  one  of  its  instances.  Comedy,  say  others,  is  dead 
and  buried,  forgetting  that  people  and  things  seldom  die  of  themselves,  but 
are  sent  out  of  the  world  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Opera,  echoes  a 
third  party,  is,  at  the  present  moment,  nothing  but 

"  Vox  clamantis  in  deserto,** 

but  they  forget  that  they  are  themselves  among  the  first  to  carry  themselves 
out  of  reach,  and  leave  dulcet  tones  and  elaborate  cadences  to  be 

'*  Howl'd  out,  e'en  in  the  desert  air 
Where  hearing  does  not  catch  them." 

Orpheus  sang  to  rocks,  trees,  and  stones,  but  our  modem  professors 
must  warble  to  things  more  dignified,  though  less  susceptible  to  the  moving 
powers  of  harmony.  But  he  (poor  fellow  !)  had  not  his  bread  to  get,  and 
could  afford  to  lounge  away  his  time  by  cool  rocks,  shady  fountains,  and 
murmuring  rivers.  By  the  bye,  we  are  always  mystified  with  the  term 
murmuring  rivers  :  we  had  supposed  them  to  be  rather  placid  than  otherwise. 
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In  what  is  the  decline  of  the  drama  most  apparent  ? — in  the  falling  off  of 
melo-dramas.  Let  not  the  reader  fancy  our  opinion  unadvised  : — crying  is 
out  of  fashion,  and,  as  tragedies  are,  or  ought  to  be,  affecting,  they  are  justly 
voted  a  bore.  Laughing  i»)usf  m  vtflgar  :  etefybbdUr  klilfhft,  except  those 
to  whom  it  is  new,  and  who,  therefore,  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  mouths. 
Laughing  is  coqjmon :  Aldermen  laugh,  and  retired  citizens  and  country 
bumpkins  have  the  loudest  laugh  of  all.  We  really  think  the  fashionable 
world  will  leave  off  eatfaig  tdd  Arinldng  by  alid  bye^^it  hte  always  been  so 
dtf-cidedly  general  ! 

Alas  !  alas !  for  the  mutability  of  hum&  affairs.  "  Tempera  fnutantur,et 
nosmutamur  in  illis  ;"  things  change  and  we  change  with  them  : — the  day  of 
melodrama  is  gone  hy.  That  sublime  specimen  of  tlie  decided,  original,  and 
romantic-— tiiat  treasury  of  excellencies — that  concatenatioh  of  profundities 
— ^that  ingenious  association  of  causes  and  effects — ^thai  illustrious  add  pfo- 
lifle  magazine  of  Virtuous  sentiments,  noble  principles,  wonderiul  events, 
mysterious  interpositions,  startling  occurrences,  deserved  punishments,  aha 
wetl-earned  honours.  Is  the  world  btindl  Has  it  foigottofe  those  fights  o^ 
other  days,  those  buried  dignities,  those  ahcient  glories  dt  {tie  earth,  those 
ornaments  of  literature,  and  elevftted  flights  of  g^miis  T  Does  it  sluiSib^rT 
Does  it  sleep  T  content  tfmidst  the  dross  that  is  daily  proflfef^  to  its  debased 
and  degraded  taste  i  H&s  it  tited  on  tp  the  second  chijfdishn^da  of  age, 
forgetting  the  things  that  delighted  its  manhood  t  ts  the  raftle  and  bells 
now  pleasing  ?  and  tiie  sword  and  diadem  thrown  aside  ?  lias  it  odtlived 
the  sunshine  of  the  height  of  its  sense  and  reason,  and  does  it  now  surVivef 
in  the  fog  of  fatuity  7  Our  objurgations  are  useless  1  our  regrets  vainer 
than  our  objurgations  !  Alone  are  we  doomed  to  mourn  tlie  greatness  of  the 
former  days  :  alone  are  we  destined  to  weep  for  the  bright  things  that  hate 
faded  into  darkness  ;  the  voices  which  have  sunk  into  silence ;  and  the  con- 
cfcrpfidns  that  fbtfttd  theif  w&y  to  the  heart,  that  made  ottr  eyM  ojien,  ouf  t»t^ 
tin^e,  ilittf  (Wf  bosoflis  throb,  and  thtft  now  oftly  sxri^f  e  i*  re<$t)#ds  pe/ih^^ 
able  as*  ther  ttttftets  fhey  coBtmemdrate,  and  in  mextiories^  fheistE'en^and  pr^-^ 
cl^n  6f  which  ftrer  decHtbi^,  like  light  ctouds  in  ther  ^tttdiMr  ^efihi^  tky, 
ftoth  twilight  into  daHb^sfiT  f  W^  hot^er  around,  flnd  hUttettH  6Veli',  UW  de- 
parted s^ffffts,  thd  preiBtrdte  i^msdiiB  of  tocient  gftattdchif.  But  dttt  ttom  dr6fpr 
unheeded  ;  trttt  sdttows  vLtiihen: !  Alaet !  for  the  d&jFV  that  shitlli^^erterretnrQ ; 
tdaA  for  the  degene^icy  of  modem  taste,  and  the  obstinti^:^  of  moderv  pte- 
judleef  The^voicnesofthe-deadonly^e  round  tis-^'^^e  Hvikg  faaf  er  ffeif .  Wi 
sit,  lik^  Mitriws,  among  the  rains  of  (^drtht^e  f 

Therer  is  sotiiething  delightfully  snigeitifig  in  tfre(to-drtolas-^4oiilethiilg 
that  looks  like  original,  and  has  intrinsic  poW^f s  of  attracfiatr.  TItey  ire- 
perfect  stage  romances  ;  abto#<Kfttion#  of  thiese  singtilarly  fascinating  com- 
postCioiM  that,  by  somv  meadiB  ov  other,  fi«d  theix  way  jUttaoof  haBd»  b^er^f 
historical  novels.  Never  was  there  mioh  a  tiresoaie  thtrig  as  faet,  ot  any 
thing  that  takes  fact  for  its  basis  :  it  would  be  saying  something  delightfully 
new  to  remark,  that  after  we  are  tired  with  toying  our  imagination,  weltake  up 
with  our  reason  and  our  jadgment.  But  are  toe  to  blame  ?  Imagination  is 
a  nymph  that  takes  us  tenderiy  by  the  hand  and  smiles  iii  our  face  y  but 
!Eteason  is  a  crusty  old  beldame  that  soaps  us  up  when  we  look  about  us, 
and  tells  us  to  lode  only  straight  before  us,  saying  nothings  that  we  may'nt 
be  wrong,  and  nailing  our  eyes  to  that  straight  on  that  we  may  run  no 
rislc  of  getting  out  of  tlie  w&y. 
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f*erfection,  so  bbjb  the  ttjing,  is  ncmhere  to  \>e  foi|nd.  We  deny  it  ?  'tis 
to  be  ibuAd  in  a  melo-drama.  Pei  fection  pery fides  every  one  of  them ;  per>« 
feedybeauixfiil  ladies,  pOrfeetlydevotedheroin^s^  perfectly  honest  peasants, 
perfectly  valiant  heroes,  and  perfect  villains.  Folks  talk  of  the  increased 
morality  of  the  times  and  the  diminution  of  crime  ;  let  them  talk  no  Iqng^er, 
till  they  have  routed  out  every  rascal  in  a  melo-drama  ;  robber  chieftidns, 
wicked  noblemen,  blood-thii  dty  assassins,  cut-throats,  padders,  and  all  of  the 
same  kith  and -colour  !  "  K  sample  is  betterth  an  preeept ;"  it  may  also  be 
worse :  remove  all  sta^e  villains  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  people,  from  want 
of  seeing  villains  and  villany,  may  cease  to  think  of  either  one  or  the  other, 
vskd  forget  tbsRiselves  into  honesty. 

Magicians  are  decried  f^r  having,  in  formei'  days,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  devil — busiiiosa  which  stood  io  ii»6d  of  an  afitiv«  partwr  ;  but  the 
world  forgets  that  there  are  men,  b^fpr^  th^C  very  ^yes,  hpldJAg  quitfi  M 
much  communication  with  him.  Look  atm^o-4nuo^««  a^i  afi^  iJ^tJ^ev:  anthcuEP 
do  nQtmost  soandalously,  wad  most  buwfiicsdly 

Deal  with  the  v^sy  Nifk  of  time  i 

V^iikly.l  tjbe  wsiiars  of  meloiidnmaa  must  oalcalate  changes  w4th  the  most 
singular  exactitude  and  delicacy.  A  poor  fellow  is  thrown  to  the  ground, 
after  a  battle  tough  enough  wa  will  aUow,  and  there  lies,  with  half  a  ytucd  of 
steel  going  doiiw  his  threat,  unleaa,  indeed',  there  should  be  some  forethouj^ 
in  the  case,  and  a  nice  cut  acron  ha  preferred.  Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  a 
bullet  £rom  somebody  that*s  to  be  se^n  out  9f  sight,  somewhere  in  a  comer, 
behind  a  bush,  or  piece  of  rock,  comes  snugly  to  settle  the  difference,  by  prov- 
ing a  set-off  to  the  party  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  nwking  the 
distressm  Swords  drop  dofirn  frofei  the  olonds,  sometHoe'^,  to  men  chained  in  a 
pri«(w#.  Xnp  dQora  give  way  ^nde^  the- feet  of  mfllenft  just  as  they  are  on 
the  point  of  cona»tting  themselyes«  AU  the  dv^mtAit^  peveomt  aee«  to  be 
ubiquitous :  they  know  by  heart  just  the  very  time  when  they  QHght  to  come 
in,  and  how  long  they  must  put  a  guard  upon  their  passions,  tiV  |he  stage 
climax  works  up  to  the  b&iling  point,  A  moment  later,  the  ebullit^<m  would 
be  gons  over  ;  a  moment  earlier,  the  eJ(hibition  would  end  in  steam  ! 

We  might  prolong  our  observations  usque  ad  nauseam;  but,  as 

**  Bre^hy  i^  the  soul  of  wit. 

And  tecBousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, — " 

we  will. clip  our  wings,  and  present  an  abst^aqtv  of  a  melo-drama,  cqmpiled 
after  the  most  approved  models. 

Note. — A  dark  scene  is  always  best  to  open  with ;  aooaething  that  looks 
verya%Bful,^W,d  has  plenty  of  fierce  loo1^i;pg  peqple  ip  it,  with  a  suHciency  ef 
black  beard^  ^ark  eyebrow,  curling  mustachio,  sable  plume»  Cjonicat  cap, 
dagger,  desperation^  and  diabolicality.    Take  the  ^llowin^  fox!  inatm.Qfii  k-^ 

Winding  Caverns  of  the  Black  Banditti,  situate  among  the  Imften.etrahle 
Recesses  of  the  Black  Forest.  Powder  Magazine,  approached  by  ladder,  in 
centre.  Overhanging  Bocks  in  all  directions.  Trap  Doors,  in  holes  and 
comers.  Liabyrinthine  passages..  Natural  coUonades*  Iron  Gratings  fitted 
to  Entrances  in  the  Face  of  the  Bock.  Bronze  Lamp  depending  from  Craggy 
Roof,  oastinf^  a  dim,  blue,  and  sepvlchnil  light  en  all  within  its  influence^ 
Rest  of  the  seene  gloomy  as  Erebus.  Pist<^,  dagg^-s,  swords,  mosketo, 
mnsketoonf ,  carbines,  blunderbussee,  and  arms  of  all  ether  descriptions, 
decorating  the  walls,  or  lying  about.      Plunder  in  heaps,  te  eells  as  diiPk  ae 
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coal-cellars ;  cheats,  glittering  attire,  gold  and  silver  plate,  rieb  sraonr,  mmi 
every  species  of  (what  the  lawyers  call  personal  or  tranrferahlB)  property 
scattered  ahout.  Money  in  hags ;  aumatains  of  coin  ;  urns  of  ancient 
specie.  Disguises  of  all  kinds,  black  masks,  &c.,  &c.  Pickaxes  and 
spades  to  dig  graves  for  mnrdered  victims :  crows,  dark  lanterns,  and 
powder  horns.    Grinning  sculls  hang  up  in  terrorem,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Banditti  discovered  drinking  and  carousing  around  a  coarse  oaken 
table  :  some  standing,  some  sitting  on  rough  stools,  chairs,  and  benches  ; 
others  extended  on  the  ground,  and  seemingly  asleep. 

Trio  and  chorus  of  the  whole  body  of  Banditti. 

"  When  the  black  clouds  drive  o'er  the  struggling  moon. 
And  the  wolf  howls  long  and  grimly,"  &c.,  &c. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  the  Bobbers  flourish  their  goblets,  and 
thump  them  on  the  table  in  a  fierce  dare-devilish  manner.  When  the  echoes 
are  d3dng  away,  a  whang  of  the  Gong  is  heard  to  reverberate,  and 

Zingrano  Scalezzi,  sumamed  "  The  Red  Hand,"  or  "  Forest  Devil," 
appears  in  the  gloom  of  the  back  ground,  with  a  musketoon  in  his  hand  of 
immeasurable  bore.  The  Bobbers  fall  back  towards  the  wings,  and  pay 
their  homage. 

Scalezzi,  after  suitable  pantomime,  dilates  upon  his  wrongs,  draws  forth 
his  sword,  and  vows  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the  Count  Corteleina,  and 

"  All  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  his  line." 

He  challenges  the  fidelity  of  his  followers,  and  proposes  an  oath 

"  Indeed,  upon  his  sword,  indeed." 

The  Robbers  vow  to  follow  him  to  the  death,  in  confirmation  whereof 
they  lay  their  weapons  upon  that  of  dieir  chief,  and  withdraw  them  with  a 
theatrical  fence  in  the  air. 

Gnmd  Flourish,  Robber's  March,  and  Exeunt  Omnes  to  the  Drums  and 
Cymbds. 

SCENE  II. 

Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  the  Count  Corteleina.  Wassail  of  the 
vassals,  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  Phrosinia  Rosabella,  the  Count's 
daughter,  with  the  young  Facio  Florelli,  an  interesting  orphan,  under  the  pro- 
tection, and  patronage  of  the  Baron  Borellenberg.  Veneration  of  the  Pea- 
santry. Benediction  of  the  Priest.  Modesty  of  Phrosinia  Rosabella.  Love 
of  young  Facio  Florelli.  The  Count  enlarges  on  the  rejected  suit  of  the 
Mysterious  Stranger,  who  wasted  two  moons  in  dalliance  at  the  Count's 
< Castle,  under  the  name  of  Aspasio  Rosarini,  the  Knight  of  the  Silver 
Crescent.  Bridal  Festivities  continued.  Wreaths  of  roses,  lamps,  glitter^ 
gold,  silver,  spangles,  wine,  smiles,  ostrich  feathers,  pas  des  SylphideSf  pas 
des  Guirlandes,  baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers,  coloured  lights,  multifarious  illu- 
minations, music,  masks,  &c. 

SCENE   III. 

Antique  Chamber  in  the  Castle  of  Corteleiniu  .Affecting  leave-taking  of  ^ 
the  Count,  Phrosinia  Rosabella,  .and  Facio  Florelli,  the  latter  of  whom 
depart  for  the.  Baron's  Castle.    Presentiments  of  the,  Father,  regrets  of  the 
.Daughter,  consolation  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  melancholy  of  all. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

Impenetrable  ReeesBes  of  the  Black  Forest.  Cloudy  Sky.  Trunks  of 
Trees,  old  Oaks,  and  Oceans  of  Foliage.  Increasing  gloom.  Storm  mtfaout : 
rerj  load  Thunder,  very  bright  Lightning,  and  very  large  Hail.  Musfo 
solemn,  sometimes  startling.  Figures  sculking  in  tiie  distance  with  ex- 
pressive pantomime.     Hawks  ahroad ! 

Enter  Zingrano  Scaleszi,  Splintherio  (his  Lieutenant),  Rubaldo,  Gasperio, 
Sanguino,  Zingaro,  Cuthroatio,  ScuUerio^  Ibando,  and  Bloodbonio,  Banditti, 
with  masks,  black  mantles,  dark  lanterns,  sombreroi,  with  red  cock's  tail 
ftethers,  studded  gauntlets,  leather  belts,  brass  buckles,  cinnamon  colour 
warming-pan  topped  boots,  and  glittering  daggers. 

Dumb  show  follows,  wherein  a  great  deal  is  expressed  in  the  obscurity. 
They  disperse  to  the  music,  with  many  significant,  but  very  mysterious 
motions.    Thunder  and  Lightning  continued. 

Enter,  from  the  other  side,  Phrosinia  Rosabella  and  Facio  Florelli,  all  in 
.  consternation  and  dismay.  Way  lost ! — strayed  goodness  knows  where  I 
.  — got  into  a  very  terrible  place  I  &c.  &c. 

As  they  are  hurrying  on,  a  crash  of  the  music  takes  place.  The  Banditti 
rush  on,  surround  the  travellers,  make  ugly  faces  and  motions,  and  seize 
upon  their  hands.  Facio  Florelli  struggles,  hands  up  and  hands  down,  be- 
tween Splintherio  and  Rubaldo,  with  a  couple  of  naked  daggers  at  his  bare 
neck  and  embroidered  collar.  Zingrano  Scaleszi,  sumamed  "  The  Red 
Hand/*  or  **  Forest  Devil,"  carries  off  P.hroonia  Rosabella  in  triumph! 

SCENE  n. 

Rocky  Amphitheatre,  among  the  Impenetrable  Recesses  of  the  Black 
'  Forest,  used  as  the  Robbers*  Place  of  Burial  for  their  snper-eminently 
Miserable  Victims.    Sculls  and  Skeletons  disposed  about  in  profusion.    Leg 
Bones  fettered  to  Rocks.    Ready-maJe  Graves,  &c.    Phrosinia  Rosabella, 
and  Facio  Florelli,  discovered  chained  to  the  craggy  wall  of  the  Amphitheatre. 
Music  very  dolorous*    Enter  Zingrano  Scalezzi  :  makes  vehement  love  to 
Phrosinia  Rosabellft— kneels — protests — threatens  to  stab  himself  if  dis- 
dained, wisely  determining,  however,  to  send  Facio  Florelli  before  him  ;  re- 
.  leases  her;  throws  away  her  fetters,  indignantly.    Phrosinia  Rosabella, 
-.  meanwhile,  runs  to  Ftfoio  Florelli,  who  shakes  his  fist  rudely  at  Zing^rano 
Scalezcl*    Zingrano  forces  them  asunder.    Grand  struggle,  Rattle  of  Chains^ 
.  and  TmbUau, 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  L 

Vaults  of  Zingrano  Scalezzi's  Castle,  beneath  which  are  the  winding 

Caverns  of  the  Black  Banditti.      Enter  Splintherio,  (Zingrano  Scalezzi's 

Lieutenant,)  looking  very  ominous,  with  half  a  dozen  scrolls  in  his  belt.    He 

intimates  his  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world,  supplant  Zingprano  Scalezzi,  and 

transfer  the  Chieftainship  of  the  Black  Banditti,  to  his  own  proper  person. 

After  looking  grim,  and  flourishing  his  hands  sufficiently,  he  produces  a 

monstrous  key,  unlocks  one  of  the  Iron-bound  Doors,  and  brings  Phrosinia 

Rosabella  abruptly  forward.    Phrosinia  Rosabella  casts  Piteous  Looks  upon 

.  him,  seeming  the  very  Picture  of  Despair.    Splintherio,  however,  having  a 

.  very  flinty  heart,  is  not  to  be  moved  with  blarney.     He  makes  significant 
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gestures,  the  wMch  he  does  not  coAdescend  to  expound,  and   Displayi  i 
Scroll,  on  which  is  written  in  Large  Characters 

"  WILL   YOU   BS   MINK  V* 

Phrosixua  Rosabella  instantly  draws  forth  another,  and  with  indignant 
h9Ste  displaya  the  emphatic  wotd 

Her  inconsiderate  rejection  brings  its  own  dire  consequence*  Splintherio 
displays  a  third  scroll,  with  the  laconic  denunciation 

*'  THBN  BEWARB  !" 

After  which,  he  shakes  his  fist  in  her  face,  doubles  up  his  speeches,  and 
exits,  all  in  a  huff,  and  in  a  terrible  hurry. 

SCENE  Ih 

Exterior  of  Zingrano  Soaleszi's  Castle.  Grey  Towers,  Pepper  Box 
Turrets,  Moat,  Barbican,  Drawbridges,  Bows  of  Battieinents  and  Embra^ 
snres,  P<»toullises,  Horn  at  Gateway,  &o.  Wooded  Moontama  in  the  back 
ground.  Blue  Moonlight,  and  Rooka  ttunbled  together  in  idl  directions. 
Enter  Rhadamanthea,  (disguised  as  a  Pilgrim,  irith  a  grey  great  coat, 
slouched  beaver,  long  hair,  sandals.  Palmer's  staff",  and  scall(^  shells,)  the 
deserted  eh4r4  amis  of  Zingiaae  Sealezn,  sumamed  the  "  Red  Hand,"  or 
'*  Forest  Devil,"  who,  the  Devil  having  grown  tired  ef  her,  thinks  herself 
iU-used,  malicionsly  dogs  his  footsteps,  and  vows  a  very  signal,  and  terrible 
vengeance.  She  enconnters  Splintherio,  the  disaffected  Lieutenant :  these 
two  lay  their  heads  together,  hnd  detennine  Zingrano's  destruction,  but  wHfth 
slightly  different  views — Splintherio  only  putting  the  Robber  Chieftain  out 
of  the  way,  in  order  to  exemplify  the  old-fashioned  proverb,  "  dead  men's 
shoes,"  &p.,  and  Rhadamanthea  intending,  at  the  same  time  that  she  anni- 
hilates her  quondam  flame,  to  leave,  as  Macbeth  says, 

"  No  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work," 

to  blow  Gang,  Castle,,  Dungeons,  Winding  Csvecna,  with  funuture  and 
tenaiKts,  all  up  to  thamoon  together.  According,  therefore,  to  the  approved 
means  of  bringing  about  the  oatastK^e  of  melo-dramas,  hei  deaigna  are 
al^  if!  SL  train  for  taksog  the  mostsadsfaetory  effect.  FeJtiwIbBttng  themselves 
>wpoik  their  comiag  revenge,  Splintherio  and  Rhadamanthea  exeunt  severally. 
In  the  mean  time,  Zingrano  Scalexai  is  observed,  taking  a  cool  walk  upon  the 
batklomAntft,  to  look  at  the  moon,  play  the  sentimental,  and  give  a  serenade, 
accompanied  by  himself,  upon  the  flute,  beneath  the  grating  of  the  dungeon 
in  which  he  has  confined  the. adorable  Phrosinia  Rosabella.  Much  to  his 
surprise,  Phrosinia  Rosabella  is  to  be  discerned  making  her  escape  from 
Zingrano  Scalezzi's  Castle  by  means  of  the  sheets  and  counterpane  !  Eacio 
florelli  waits  her  below,  having  freed  himself  from  his  fetters,  but  in  what 
particular  way  is  uncertain.  Zingrano  Scalezzi,  beholding  his  beloved 
being  thus  surreptitiously  abstracted  from  his  protection,  very  naturally 
gets  into  a  passion,  leaps  down  from  the  battlements,  and  intercepts  the 
fugitives  jiut  as  they  are  about  to  effect  their  escape.  Both  draw  their 
weapons,  and  prepare  for 

A  GRAND  BROADSWORD  COMBAT. 

Both  parties  pause  in  attitude,  and  look  steadily  at  each  other  for  five 
minutes ;  then,  to  the  time  of  the  druma  and  cymbals,   cross  from  the  .•<• 
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tremitidt  of  the  stage,  giTing  a  tftngle  ^lath  as  thfty  amfoonter  in  tile  aontre. 
Panse  succeeds  pause,  attitude  attitude,  and  dSsb  clash.  The  pusie 
changes  its  time:  the  terrific  olink  of  the  hroadswords  fills  the  theatre; 
eyery  eye  is  bent  upon  the  eosibatants  ;  every  heart  throbs  with  its  hopes^ 
fears,  and  anticipations.  The  fortune  of  the  fight  yaries.  Zingrano  gives  a 
blow  that  paralyses  his  antagonist,  takes  advantage  of  his  confusion,  seises 
Phrosinia  Rosabella  by  the  left  wrist,  and  swings  her  round  to  his  own  side  ! 
Facio  Florelli  recovers  himself,  deals  a  doughty  blow  upon  the  head  of  his 
enemy,  scdses  PhJK«inia  Rosabella  by  the  ri^t  wrist,  and  swings  her  back 
again !  !  Altevnatsly  is  Phrosima  Rosabella  obliged  to  change  sides,  as  the 
arguments  of  her  ^ehampions  beoome  eon  vincing  <»  get  oyerruled*  The  iaHttbt^ 
however,  is  decided.  Fado  Florelli  loses  his  sword,  tumbles  on  his  knees» 
abd  is«bout  t6be  «ttennxnated,  when  Phresinia  Rosabella  seises  Zingrano'a 
dagger,  hb  he  pauses  with  uplifted  sword,  and  is  about  to  plunge  it,  not  in^ 
but  at,  his  breastplate,  and  Rhadamanthea,  still  in  -Pilgrim's  weeds,  rushes 
btweon.tlM^  VistaaandthS  Avenger,  and  holds -a. noroll  before  his  dilating 
eyes,  bsnring  the  asffttl  wovds, 

"  He  is  thy  son  V* 

Zingrsao  staggers  back — appears  unmanned.  Phrosinia  lElosabella  seises 
the  0|>portnj^ty,  and,  drawing  a  pf per  from  her  girdle,  kneels  on  one  knee, 
and  displsyB  the  words 

"  Oh  \  spare  no We  s*e  wedded  !  i" 

Zmgrano's  astonishment  and  fury  is  not  to  be  painted  iji  the  most  pas« 
sionate  speech  :  he  thinks  so  likewise,  fumbles  in  his  bosom,  pilUs  out  a 
placard,  and  displays  to  the  eyes  of  the  wondering  auditory,  the  single, 
singularly  emphatic  monosyllable 

«  X> — n !" 

Tbo  devil,  his  namesake,  in  short,  gets  the  bettei'  of  him  t  he  scfutfds  his 
bugle,  calls  around  the  Banditti,  exercises  the  authority  Of  a  autg^istrate, 
and  delivers  over  all  Whom  he  thinks  have  conducted  themselves, 

**  Contra  pacem  (of  himself  and)  Domini  Regif" 

into  their  immediate  cnstody*  But  his  triumph  is  of  short  duration.  J»st 
as  PhitMnma  Rosabella  and  Facio  FletiiUi  are  about  to  be  offered  sp  npta  the 
Atoar  of  the  Demon  of  Vengeanee,  Rhadamanthea  fires  the  train,  end  a 

TREMENDOUS  EXPLOSION ! !  1 

Shatters  the  best  half  of  the  CasHe.  Drums  ave  heald  td^i^  without* 
Soldiers  rush  in-^(pity !  that  they  Adn't  come  before.)  Zingiaao  8cSisss# 
and  his  myrmidons  fight  upon  the  rtiins.  IVifets  fall.  Bridge  g^es  wsy. 
Graisd  combAt  off  twelve.  Tremendous  swbid  and  shield  combat  in  sentfe^ 
the  tune  of  Which  runs  as  fotlows-'-^laSh ^  sfandiBg  for  the  dashiBg  of  the 
swords,  and  clatter  for  the  blows  upon  the  lAields.  Clash  !•— clatter.  Clash ! 
—clatter.  Clash !  clash  ! !  clash ! ! !  and  so  on,  quant ,  suff,  Zingrano  Sca^ 
lezzi  combats  with  Facio  Florelli ;  Splintherio  with  Rhadamanthea ;  Soldiers 
with  Banditti ;  and  Phrosinia  Rosabella  with^— nobody.  Red  fire  streams 
out  of  the  castle  windows.  Bricks  fall  in  profusion.  Fire-works  go  off- 
wheel  ! — fix  !•— pop!— crack !  and  bang !  all  in  the  smoke.  An  overpowering 
scent  of  gunpowder.  Shots ! — noise ! — huzzas !— drums !— cymbals !  &c.  &c. 
Wb.  VI. — VOL.  I.  '  S 
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The  -hands  of  Phrosinia  Rosabella  and  Facio  Florelli  are  joined  by  Rha- 
damanthea.  A  thonder-bolt  tumbles  npon  the  head  of  Zingrano  Scalezzi ; 
his  dependants  "folUm  their  leader  "  in  all  directions ;  the  curtain  falls  with 
the  bodies  sinking  in  bright  blue  fire,  and  the  whole  concludes  with  the 

Perfect  Preservation  of  the  Good! 

and  the 
Total  Destruction  of  the  Wicked  ! ! 

The  reader  must  throw  in  all  the  little  touches  and  peculiarities  that  he 
can  think  of,  to  make  the  vraisemblance  complete.  Highly  honoured  do  we 
consider  ourselves  in  bein^  thought  worthy  to  chronicle  the  sublime  myste- 
ries of  productions  so  super-eminent.  Happy  shall  we  be,  if  our  poor  and 
insuMcient  laudations  and  obserrations  should  recal  attention  to  those  par- 
tially forgotten  efferts  of  genius,  and  spur  on  the  public  taste  to  once  more 
appreciate  and  seek  after  them* 

We  are  often  astonished  that  the  public  should  pass  so  over  things  which 
court  their  notice  at  every  turning,  lacking,  perhaps,  the  obtrusive  impu- 
dence and  pretension  of  matters,  which  by  dint  of  brass  and  self-assumption, 
force  themselves  upon  the  public  eye,  and  thrust  themselves,  like  forward 
children,  into  popularity.  There  is  that  ancient  and  meritorious  exhibition, 
ycleped  Punch  and  Judy,  for  instance.  Highly  wronged  is  Mr.  Punch,  in- 
deed, and  good  reason,  in  faith,  has  he  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the 
public  !  There  is  a  foreign  fellow  bight  Signer  Fantoccini,  who  has  almost 
thrust  him  out  of  his  own  dominions,  viz.  the  streets  of  London.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  British  people,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis, 
whether  they  have  not  done  wrong  in  allowing  one  of  their  most  amusing 
and  devoted  servants  to  be  brazened  away, 

"  Even  there  where  people  most  do  congregate," 

to  make  room- for  continental  trickery,  French  hops,  and  Italian  capers! 
Punch  may  very  well  grieve  at  the  decline  of  popularity  ;  the  bitterness  of 
the  reflection,  too,  is  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  it  is  entirely  un- 
deserved. John  Bull  is,  in  truth,  too  easy  : — ^he  lets  the  fashion  get  the 
mastery  over  him,  and,  like  a  domineering  wife,  whose  unjiistifiablB  assump- 
tion of  a  dominion  properly  belonging  to  the  other  sex,. is  passed  over,  and 
winked  at^with  a  kind  of  indolent,  good-humoured  acquiescence,  ishe  abuses 
her  usurped  authority.  Let  Mr.  Bull  remove  the  cobwebs  from  his  eyes^ 
and  rouse  himself  out  of  his  lethargy !  Time,  indeed,  it  is  that  he  should 
see  that  all  goes  right  about  his  house  and  property.  He  does  not  see  how 
be  makes  himself  responsible  for  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  which 
ought  properly  to  be  saddled  upon  his  servants,  dependants,  and  followers. 
Let  us  hope  tiiat  he  will  take  the  hint  in  the  self-same  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  let  the  public  at  large  thank  us  for  blowing  a 
trumpet  blast  (tin  trumpet  some  may  say,  perhaps ; — ^but  n'importe,)  in  their 
ear,  in  fa?our  of  melo-dramas,  and  melo-dramatic  heroes  and  heroines. 
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"  He  had  been  a  tailor  la  his  youth,  and  fought 
«« In  famous  battles/* 
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About  s  mile  from  the  pretty  little  hamlet  of  **  Arne/'  on  the  west  coast 
of  England,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  sea,  lived  many  years  since 
William  Warren  ;  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called,  "  Will  the  Watcher. 
He  had  been  a  seaman  in  his  youth  in  the  merchant  service,  but  had  left  the 
snug  craft  in  which  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  for  a  "  Crack  Frigate 
then  fitting  at  Plymouth  for  the  West  Indies,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
period  our  tale  commences,  little  had  been  heard  of  him  at  his  native  place. 
Old  Ben  Block,  it  is  true,  when  he  returned  with  the  loss  of  an  arm,  which 
had  been  carried  off  by  a  shot  in  a  severe  action  between  two  of  our  cruisers 
and  a  superior  French  force,  spoke  of  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  engage- 
ment, by  which  he  saved  the  life  of  his-eaptain ;  but  at  length  his  name  was 
almost  forgotten,  and  not  a  little  surprised  therefore  were  some  of  his  for- 
mer neighbours,  as  they  were  sitting  one  fine  Summer  evening  under  the 
shades  of  the  old  tree  before  the  "  Fisherman's  Hut,"  a  neat  though  small 
house  of  public  entertainment,  enjoying  their  pipes  and  ale,  to  see  him 
trudging  down  the  hollow  winding  track  that  led  from  the  turnpike  road  ; 
and  though  somewhat  aged,  and  considerably  bronzed  by  tropical  climates, 
yet  the  same  fine  straight  sturdy  fellow  he  was  when  he  left  home  seventeen 
years  before.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  the  "  Public,"  where  after  staying 
some  days,  he  learned  that  the  stone-built  cottage  near  '*  Ame's  Mouth,"  the 
name  of  the  little  stream  that  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  or  rather  is  lost  in 
the  sands  near,  was  for  sale,  with  its  productive  garden  and  orchard,  of 
which,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  became 
4he  purchaser.  How  he  possessed  so  much  money  was  often  canvassed  by 
his  acquaintances  without  success,  until  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  rest 
content  with  the  supposition,  that  it  was  the  unspent  accumulation  of  his 
prize  money,  while  such  unusual  prudence  in  a  sailor  caused  the  envious  to 
shrug  their  shoulders,  and  hope  such  was  the  case,  while  they  darkly  hinted 
«t  "  Sea  Robbers,"  and  for  their  parts  could  not  understand  why  he  should 
return  b.etter  off  than  Jack  Topsail,  or  the  other  chaps  of  their  own  or  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  who  came  home  pennyless,  though  merry  fellows,  only  to 
be  laid  up  in  "  Ordinary,"  as  they  expressed  themselves,  in  the  Dock  Yard 
where  they  were  launched.  How  Will  really  got  his  money  was  unknown 
•for  many  years,  as  he  was  somewhat  moody  and  irascible,  and  would  bear 
little  questioning  on  an3rthing,  much  less  inquiry  on  such  a  subject.  That 
he  had  not  expended  all  his  means  in  making  the  purchase  was  evident,  as 
he  had  no  apparent  mode  of  earning  a  livelihood,  yet  his  servant,  a  little 
damsel  of  some  dozen  years  old,  was  fond  of  boasting  that  her  master  lived 
4IS  well  or  better  than  Farmer  Stock  of  the  Manor  House,  or  even  'Squire 
Beagle  himself,  and  the  savoury  steams  wafted  from  their  tidy  little  kitchen^ 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  their  usual  dinner-time,  gave  such 
strength  to  the  assertion,  that  she  was  readily  believed.  Thus  they  went  on 
quietly  and  contented  for  many  years ;  and  here  often  might  the  old  man  and- 
his  smiling  attendant  be  seen  in  the  warm  Summer  nights,  after  their  even- 
ing repast  was  ended,  sitting  beneath  the  foliage  of  a  flowering  honey- 
suckle,  which  covered  with  its  rich  luxuriance  the  cottage  wall,  and  nearly 
-hid  the  roof  itself,  while  the  old  man  was  delighting  his  youthful  listener 
with  tales  of  the  dangers  he  had  passed  in  his  early  life,  or  singing  to  hi  r 
the  songs  of  his  beloved  Ocean,  in  which  it  must  be  confessed  he  shewed 
jnore  taSte  inithe  selection  than  his  young  companion;  for  while  his  favorites 
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told  an  the  striUng^  incidents  of"  Battle  and  of  breeze/*  her*8  was  of  a  man 
•ootbing  character.    The  following  she  would  often  coax  him  to  sing — 

"  The  shuddering  landsman  trembling  fears 
The  Ocean  surge  to  brave  ; 
But  oh !  give  me  a  trusty  bark. 
To  cleave  the  rising  wave. 

He  lives  a  life  of  dull- tame  ease, 

To  Earth  a  shackled  slave ; 
While  free  as  air^s  my  blissful  life. 

Upon  the  mountain  wave. 

He  lies  him  down  in  quiet  sleep. 
Though  wild  winds  round  hun  rave ; 

While  I  am  rock'd  by  the  tempest  blast. 
Upon  the  forming  wave. 

He  dies— and  fills  his  loathsome  bed— 

A  dark  and  narrow  grave : 
While  I  lie  in  a  coral  tomb — 

Beneath  the  Ocean  wave." 

which  Will  declared  must  have  been  made  by  some  "  Shore-^oing  "  fellow, 
although  for  his  part  he  must  own  that  the  chap's  notion  of  a  "  Coral  tomb" 
he  didn't  disUke,  as  he  would  much  rather  be  launched  into  "  blue  water*' 
when  his  ''  log"  was  run,  than  be  shovell'd  up  with  a  parcel  of  dirt  to  rot 
under  the  foot  of  any  idle  **  lubber,"  who  didn't  know  a  **  mainboom  firom  f 
marlin  spike." 

Hie  gainful  oeeupations  consisted  only  in  digging  in  his  garden,  and  deep 
se» fishing,  in  the  latter  of  which  employments  he  was  very  expert;  and 
most  fine  evenings  during  the  season,  when  there  was  a  slight  ripple  on  the 
water,  might  be  be  seen  bending  his  steps  towards  the  beach,  with  Sarah  card- 
ing a  little  basket  eontainin^  Ms.  beautifully  finished  lines,  in  themanu- 
lacture  of  which  he  not  a  little  prided  himself,  declaring  that  even  Captain 
parsons,  though  he  had  the  "  nam9,**  could  not  exceed  his  in  make ;  nor 
was  a- small  old-fashioned,  square  bottle  forgotten  by  his  careful  companion, 
lest  her  kind  master  should  be  tempted  to  stop  out  late. 

Will  never  sold  the  fish  he  caught,  but  would  give  the  surplus  away  to 
his  poorer  neighbours ;  and  many  were  the  prayers  offered  up  after  a  plenti- 
ful meal  had  blessed  the  otherwise  scanty  board  of  some  old  and  feeUe 
widow,  for  the  welfare  of  one,  rude  and  wayward  as  he  often  was,  who  in 
his  abundance  did  not  forget  the  wants  of  the  "  poor  and  needy '"  nor  was 
the  cheerful  voice  and  sweet  smiles  of  his  little  messenger  less  prized  by 
the  grateful  creatures  who  benefitted  by  his  bounty,  than  were  the  more 
substantial  contents  of  her  basket* 

Although  these  employments  took  up  much  of  his  ti:ne  in  fine  weather^ 
yet  was  he  not  idle  during  the  more  boisterous  parts  of  the  year,  for  as  sure 
as  there  was  a  gale  of  wind  was  he  to  be  seen  wrapped  in  ms  rough  **  Nor- 
wester,"  pacing  the  sands  from  *'Ame's  Mouth"  to  the  ledge  of  rocks  which 
running  far  into  the  sea,  formed  a  bold  headland  about  a  mile  to  the  west- 
ward ;  there,  unmindful  of  the  fiercest  gale,  or  the  gathering  shades  of  night, 
would  he  wander  hour  after  hour,  gazing  with  steadff^st  and  anxious  ejes  on 
the  long  rolling  billows  as  they  f^l  heavily  on  the  shore,  or  dashed  thenb* 
selves  in  whitening  foam  upon  the  rocks  before  him,  and  from  this  practice 
he  soon  became  better  known  aa  **  Will  the  Watcher,"  than  by  his  own 
name. 

Afler  living  thus  for  several  years,  keeping  up  little  or  no  intercourse 
with  any,  Will  wes  supposed  suddenly  to  have  become  poor  ;  he  was  seldoia 
seen  in  his  garden,  and  the  Autumn  passed  away  without  his  having  bee^ 
once  on  the  fishing  ground  ;  his  boat  too,  the  '*  Lively  Sally,"  named  after 
his  little  inmate,  of  which  he  used  to  be  so  proud,  was  missing  on  the  beacl^, 
and  two  lovers  who  had  taken  a  lat^  ramble  on  the  East  Clift,  reported  h(|Yia|r 
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•Mn  some  stnage  men,  whom  he  aooompBnud,  lannoh  and  row  bar  vWtif, 
learing  him  Vehind.  From  tfawe  and  many  other  litHe  eiroumatanoes  lu* 
considerate  neighbonm  began,,  as  the  Winter  set  in  with  unnsual  seyenlty, 
to  discuss  the  probabiliw  of  his  being  oblig^  to  sell  the  ODttBge,  and  their 
kindness  ev4kk  went  so  nr  as  to  find  a  purchaser  in  Simon  Stanley,  a  yonnff 
mason,  and  who  was  known  to  possess  a  few  hundjied  pounds,  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  miserly  uncw ;  they  also  doubted  if  tiift.  old  man  would 
not  be  eyentually  obliged  to  apply  for  parish  relief,  while  some  amongst 
them,  who  had  sa?«d  a  fow  pounds,  looked  forward  to>the  sale  of  his  **  goods 
and  chattels,'^  that  they  migat  add  sundry  articles  o£  household  fiuniture  to 
tiieir  own  scanty  stock,  on  better  terms  than  Tom  Bicknell,  the  Tillage  oar*> 
penter,  would  construct  them  for.  No  longer  did  Sarah^  now  grown  a  fine 
and  handsome^  woman,  stop  tu  gossip,  as  she  made  her  purchases  at  Dame 
Yearbury's  shop,  so  that  the.  good  Dame  too,  kind-hearted  as  she  was,  began 
to  remurk  that  her  vimts  weire  less  frequent,  and'  her  Durchaaes  less  abunp 
dant  dian  heretofore,  while  the  younger  women  thougnt  her  rastly  shabby 
in-  her  old  gown  and  shawl,  and  wondered  she  was  not  ashamed  to  appear 
BO  before  **  his- honor-  tiie  Rector  "  at  church.  Little  did  she  care  for  the 
tattle  about  herself,  but  if  she  OFerheard  a  word  whispered  against  the  man 
whose  roof  had  sheltered  her  from  the  hard  fate  of  a  parish  woikhouse,  who 
had  taken  her,  a  poor  and  houseless  orphan,  to  his  cottage,  and^  harsh  as  he 
sometimes'  was"  to  oAers,  had  cTen  treated  her  with  the  kiudness  of  an 
affectionate  parent ;  then,  if  any  anger  could  ever  ruffle  her  gentle  breast, 
would  the  heightened  colour  and  quickened  step  shew  that  the  illnatuxed 
remark  was  nother  unheeded  nor  unfelt. 

As  the  Winter  advanced  she  was  heard  less  of ;  sometimes  a  whole,  week 
passed  without  her  being  seen,  and  the  old  man  too,  although  the  season 
was  most  tempestuous)  was  never  to  be  met  with  at  his  accustomed  haunts* 
Months  thus  passed,  and  as.  the  Spring  drew  on  no  change  waa  to  be  seen  in 
the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage. 

One  morning  in  the  'early  part  of  March,  the  Shepherd  of  Fanner  Stock 
was  out  before  day-break  to  attend  to  his  master's  flock,  which  was  folded 
cm  the  sheltered  side  of  the  rising  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  gigantic 
Clift,  that  towers  in  frowning  majesty  high  above  the  ledg.e  of  rocks  to  the 
westward  of  "  itme's  Mouth."  There,  while  hanging  over  its  dissy  edge, 
he  fimcied  he  heard  some  sound  beneath,  and  fearful  for  the  sa£aty  of  one  of 
his  charge  that  might  have  strayed  from  the  flock,  or  fallen  over  the  preci- 
pice, he  called  his  trusty  dog  and  sought  in  the  daikness  the  narrow,  buA 
well  known  path,  that  led  to  the  rocks  below*  This  uudertakiug,  which,  to 
^a»  tipiid'  WQfuld  have  been  dangerous  in  day-light,  waa  of  little  peril  to  one 
who  had  climbed  the  rugged  sides  of  those  sea-washed  hills  from  his  boj!w 
hood,  for  Jefiery  Hayman  .was  an  expert "  Crags»maa,''  attd  in  ought  but 
tile  deep-rooted  belief  in  spirits,  and  the  **  good  people,"  as  the  '*  Uiiries»" 
were  called,  was  a  bold  and  determined  fellow,  and  was  not  to  be  deterred 
by  a  little  personal  danger  from  attenmting  to  save  one  of  his  flock  from  a 
watery  grave ;  besides,  at  the  foot  of  the  path  that  led  to  the  rocks  was  a 
amall  patch  of  greensward,  that  sometimes  afibrded  fox  a  few  days  in  the 
Summer,  pasturage  for  his  sheep,  and  he  was  in  hopes  that  he  might  theto 
find  the  straggler.  Sending  his  dog  before  him  in  search  of  the  wanderer, 
he  carefully  descended  the  winding  track  and  soon  found,  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill ;  there  seating  himself  on  a  masflive  fragment  of  rock,  which 
in  the  day-light  would  have  commanded  the  whole  of  the  plot  of  ground  and 
a  small  sandy  bay  beside  it,  formed  by  an  indented  hollow  in  the  reef  of 
rocks  before  him,  he  remained  awhile  listening  to  the  sighing  of  the  wind* 
which  now  almost  lulled,  came  sofUy  from  the  Ocean,  while  ever  and  anon 
the  breaking  of  some  mighty  wave  on  the  rocks  around  told  of  the  late  for^ 
of  the  now  spent  g^e  ;  sometimes,  too,  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  would  light 
up  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Ocean,  looking  like  a  vast  caldron  as  its 
troubled  waves  tossed  the  white  foam  on  the  shore.  He  had  been  seated 
bbt  a  few  minutes  before  he  distinctly  heard  a  long  wild  shriek,  then  h^s 
dog's  quick  bark,  followed  by  a  howl  of  pain,,  aod  ere  he  could  start. up  to 
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seek  the  cause,  the  faithful  animal  rushed  towards  him,  and  crettching  at  his 
feet,  no  efforts  could  induce  him  to  leave  the  protection  of  his  master^, 
Jeffery  Hayman,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  bold  in  ought  of  this  world« 
but  from  tne  bad  character  of  the  place,  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
a  ship-wrecked  mariner,  whom  the  lawless  dwellers  on  the  coast  had  mur- 
dered  for-  the  valuables  he  had  about  him,  and  feeling  certain  that  the  un- 
earthly cry  he  had  himself  heard  was  tliat  of  the  murdered  seaman,  he 
quickly  retraced  his  steps  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his  own  snug 
cottage  on  the  other  side  of  the  farm,  which  he  reached  just  as  the  sun  had 
struggled  through  the  heavy  clouds  that  had  hung  like  a  veil  oa  the  hill 
tops.  Sh(Mtly  after  the  Shepherd  had  sought  his  home,  Sarah  was  awakened 
by  the  heavy  step  of  her  master  on  the  stairs,  followed  by  his  calling  to  her 
to  strike  a  light,  and  come  down.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  early  summons 
she  never  told ;  but  that  they  were  astir  betimes  on  that  morning  was  known 
by  some  of  the  villagers  seeing  a  light  through  the  crevices  of  the  window- 
shutters  as  they  passed  the  cottage  before  day-break  on  their  way  to  the 
beach,  to  look  out  for  any  of  the  wreck  of  a  ship  that  had  been  seen  in  the 
offing  the  evening  before,  and  was  reported  to  have  gone  to  pieces,  or  foun- 
dered during  the  gale  of  the  previous  night* 

The  following  ^eek  Sarah  was  to  be  often  seen  at  the  Dame's  shop,  who, 
kind-hearted  soul,  began  to  think  that  her  previous  absences  could  not  have 
arisen  from  poverty,  but  that  the  old  man  had  gone  to  the  market  town  for 
his  supplies  unknown  to  the  neighbours ;  and  though  the  poor  woman  felt 
the  dignity  of  her  establishment  somewhat  hurt  by  such  an  idea,  yet  the  bow 
smiling  Sarah,  buying  a  new  Sunday  gown,  and  hinting  about  choosing  silk 
for  a  best  bonnet  as  the  Spring  drew  on,  soon  set  matters  to  rights  with  her 
and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet.  One  day  she  told  the  old  lady 
that  her  master  had  been  gone  a  week  to  see  an  old  friend  at  Plymouth,  who 
was  ill,  and  that  she  expected  him  home  that  night,  and  on  the  following 
morning  she  called  again,  all  life  and  spirits,  and  astonished  her  by  sajring, 
that  Will  had  come  home  the  evening  before  bringing  with  him  a  little  girl, 
the  only  child  of  his  friend  who  was  dead,  and  that  she  would  in  future  live 
with  them.  ,  As  years  passed  on  less  and  less  was  seen  of  "  Will  the 
Watcher ;"  for  after  the  morning  of  the  Shepherd's  flight  from  the  rocks,  he 
was  never  on  the  beach,  and  by  degrees  too,  even  his  garden  ran  wild, 
shewing  how  little  pleasure  he  found  in  his  former  favourite  occupations ; 
rumours  also  were  circulated  that  he  had  taken  to  drinking  ;  and  the  kegs  of 
contraband  spirits  that  his  neighbours  knew  were  left  by  the  smugglers  at 
his  door,  gave  an  appearance  of  truth  to  the  tale  which  his  haggard  look 
and  tottering  steps,  if  by  chance  he  was  seen  outside  his  cottage,  fully  con- 
firmed. 

A  change  too  came  over  the  once  light-hearted  Sarah.  Her  laugh  was 
now  never  heard  as  of  old  by  the  fishermen,  as  they  returned  from  their 
evening  tasks  ;  and,  if  asked  if  she  was  unhappy,  her  faint  smile  gave  but 
weak  denial  to  the  supposition  which  the  traces  of  tears  in  her  swollen  eyes 
too  often  confessed.  Annie,  the  child,  seemed  the  only  happy  one  of  the 
three,  and  even  she  checked  her  merry  laugh  whenever  the  old  man  was 
near. 

Things  thus  went  on,  when  one  dark  and  lowering  night,  about  ten  years 
after  Annie's  arrival  at  the  cottage,  William  Warren  and  Sarah  were  seated, 
looking  out  on  the  storm  which  began  to  rage  around  the  house.  He  had 
been  long  ill,  and  his  constant  attendant  feared  that  the  Spring  would  find 
Annie  and  herself  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  cottage,  in  which  in  her  early 
life  she  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours. 

"  Sarah,"  at  length  the  old  man  feebly  said,  '*  it  was  just  such  a  night 

years'  since,  when " 

"  Nay,  nay,  sir,"  exclaimed  his  companion,  "  Why  think  of  that  dreadftil 
night !  and  besides,"  and  she  said,  rising  from  her  chair,  and  soothingly 
taking  his  hands  between  her's-— >"  Besides,  you  know,  sir,  you  have  often 
told  me  he  was  dead  before  he  reached  the  shore  V 

"  Dead !  who  said  he  was. not  V — and  then  he  said  after  a  pause,  in  a  low 
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hollow  tone — "  For  no  eye  saw  it,  and  yet,  look !"  At  that  moment  a  bright 
flash  of  lightning  shewed  distinctly  every  bush  and  tree  in  the  little  coppice 
before  the  house. 

"  Yes  !  yes  ! — one  eye  saw  the  unhallowed  deed ! — and  covering  his 
face  with  ms  hands  he  continued — "  Yes,  Hit  eye  that  now  looks  down 
on  the  murderer!  through  the  veil  of  night,  in  the  self^same'manner/ 
shewed  me  his  pale  corpse  lyine  on  the  col<t— cold  strand/' 

"  Oh  I  no,"  cried  the  agitated  girl,  '*  Recal  those  dreadfal  words  ;  I  am 
sure  you  did  not — you  could  not  murder  poor  Annie's  ship-wrecked  fi^iier  7'*^ 

"  Sarah,*'  said  tiie  wretched  old  man  solemnly,  "  My  time  is  come— my 
race  is  nearly  run,  and  you  must  now  listen  to  the  horrid  cause  that  has^ 
driven  me  to  brutal  intoxication,  to  stifle  the  voice  of  an  accusing  con^ 
science  that  has  made  my  last  few  years  a  hell  upon  earth  !  Oh !  gold ! 
gold !  what  torments  here,  and  ah  !  what  ten-fold  torments  hereafter ! — ^that 
hereafter  on  the  very  threshold  of  which  I  now  stand !  do  I  not  owe  to 
thee — ^but  I  am  rambling,  and  short  is  the  time  left  me  to  make,  however 
slight,  some  atonement  for  my  wickedness !  You  know,  my  poor  girl,  that 
I  returned  from  sea  with  wealth,  as  some  supposed,  but  how  acquired  none 
knew  ;  well,  that  wealth,  for  such  it  was  for  one  in  my  station,  was  honestly, 
nay,  honourably  won ;  was  the  savings  of  my  hard-earned  prize  money  from 
many  a  desperate  battle,  through  many  a  lagging  year,  far  from  my  home 
and  kindred — but  enough  of  this.  I  bought  this  cottage,  orchard,  and  gar- 
den,  and  had  enough  left  to  live  in  comfort  the  remainder  of  my  Ufe,  but  I 
trusted  it  to  a  banker,  who  fled  to  America,  and  left  me  a  ruined  and  heart- 
crushed  man."  Then,  after  awhile  he  continued :  "  before  that  time,  partly  for 
occupation,  and  partly  from  a  vague  hope  that  somewhat  might  be  cast  on 
shore,  I  often  used  to  pace  the  beach  during  our  wintry  gales :  after  my  loss^ 
however,  I  became  a  changed  man,  and  was  never  to  be  seen  at  my  old 
haunts,  until  that  dreadful  night,  when  a  large  homeward  bound  ship  foun- 
dered off  the  coast.  On  that  evening,  as  you  know,  I  had  gone  out  about 
dusk,  and  staid  wandering  up  and  down  the  little  sandy  bay  at  the  foot  of 
Thurston  Clift,  when,  as  the  morning  approached,  a  flash  of  lightning  shewed 
me  something  on  the  strand,  which  I  found  to  be  a  man  and  a  child  lashed 
to  a  spar.  At  first  I  thought  both  were  dead,  but  a  faint  groan  convinced 
me  of  my  error.  The  thirst  for  gold  then'possessedme.  I  had  not  a  shilling 
in  the  wide  world :  for  weeks  before  starvation  had  been  staring  me  in  the" 
face.  Here,  for  his  purse  was  heavy,  here  then  was  life,  was  luxury  before 
me.  The  fiend  whispered,  none  could  see :  one  blow  f  one  shriek !  and  it 
was  over 
forked 
slayer 

tale  I  invented,  and  induced  you  to  tell,  of  her  being  the  child  of  an  old 
friend,  you  know  ;  and  now,  Sarah,  when  I  am  gone,  which  will  be  in  a  few 
short  hours,  for  even  the  small  remains  of  life  is  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear- 
when  I  am  no  more,  you  will  go  with  Annie  to  our  good  Rector's,  state  all 
I  have  told  you,  and  in  t^e  oak  chest  in  my  bed-room,  you  will  find  the 
necessary  papers  to  substantiate  her  claim  to  the  name  ana  riches  to  which 
she  has  a  right ;  and  murderer  though  I  am,  spurn  not  the  protector  of  your 
childhood,  tiiough  later  years  have  rendered  me  less  kind."  But  the  last 
words  were  unheard  by  his  companion,  who,  on  hearing  his  fearful  story, 
had  fainted  on  her  chair. 

**  Well,  perhaps  it  is  better,"  murmured  the  old  man — looking  kindly 
on  her  inanimate  form — drawing  a  pistol  from  his  bosom  and  putting  it 
to  his  head — William  Warren  rushed  uncalled  to  his  last  awful  account  i 
His  cold  and  mangled  body  was  found  extended  on  the  floor  by  his  servant 
on  recovering  her  senses. 

The  necessary  steps  having  been  taken  for  Annie's  recovenr  of  her  rights, 
she  left  the  cottage  with  her  sincere,  though  humble  friend,  Sarah,  who  had 
been  her  companion  in  her  infancy ;  while  a  little  mound,  covered  by  a 
massive  fragment  of  rock,  beside  the  cross-roads  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  lead- 
ing to  "  Ame's  Mouth,"  marks  the  ewthly  resting  place  of  **  Will  the 
Watcher!"  C.  A, 
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Who  will  aiog  of  Fiowera  or  Sighs, 
Maidm's  smiles  or  Maiden's  ey«s ; 
Xove  or  Beauty,  Faith  or  Fame, 
Glory,  Honour,  Crime,  or  Shame. 
Every  theme  hath  had  its  day, 
There's  nothing-  n«w  now  left  to  say. 

Sing  of  Pleasnre,  Joy,  or  Mirtii, 
Grief  and  Pain,  of  Death  or  Birth  ; 
Meeting,  Parting,  Hope  or  Fear» 
Manhood's  pride,  or  Childhood's  tear : 
£yety  theme  hath  had  its  day, 
ThM^'s  nothing  aew  now  left  to  say. 

Sparkling  sunbeams^  Moon-lit  Beas, 
Breezes  whispering  'mid  the  Tsees  ; 
Flowiag  RiyeiB,  Forests iniAc, 
Festal  scenes,  er  Solitude : 
Every  theme  bath  bad  its  day. 
There's  nothing  new  now  left  to  say. 

Prinoesy  Pa(^»  Kaigfats  eS  old, 
Boughs  of  yew,  and  Crowns  of  gold ; 
Swords  and  Steeds,  and  Tramps  (A'  blast. 
Have  been  sang  for  ages  past  : 
Every  theme  hath  had  its  day, 
Tbei^Vi  aothtng  new  now  left  to  0ay« 

Hunting,  driuking.  Hill  and  Dal«, 
Music's  Echo  star-light  pale ; 
Harps  and  Lutes,  and  Birds  and  Hies, 
Lowering  Clouds,  and  aaure  Skies  : 
Every  theme  hatli  had  its  dwy. 
There's  nothing  new  now  left  to  tfay. 

Hapless  Poets !  hope  no  more. 
Days  for  writiag  Songs  are  o'er ; 
Struggle  as  ye  miay,  'tis  vain. 
Fame  ye  never  will  obtaiB : 
Nor  enwreatb  your  brows  with  Bay, 
Till  there's. something  new  to  say. 

E.  E,  W* 
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"  What  ia  the  use  of  these  new  bellooDs  >"  said  a  wise-acre  to  Dr.  FrankHn.^ 
'*  What  is  the  use  of  a  new-born  inftuit  ?"  replied  the  philosopher,  «■  It  may  become 
a  mmn," — Anon. 


At  the  present  time,  when  balloons  occupy  so  much  of  the  public  atten- 
tion  as  to  warrant  the  prosecution  of  a  scheme  for  surveying  the  African 
shores,  and  Tisiting  the  interior  of  that  continent  by  means  of  these  ma- 
chines, a  brief  outline  of  the  principles  and  history  of  the  science  of  aero- 
station,  may  not  be  considered  altogether  devoid  of  interest. 

We  find  from  the  earliest  annals  of  philosophy  that  the  idea  of  progressing 
on  high  through  the  atmosphere  has  often  been  entertained ;  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1783,  when  Montgolfier  constructed  the  first  balloon,  that  the 
idea  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  with  any  considerable  success.  Before 
that  time,  however,  there  were  many  projects  afloat  for  effecting  this  im- 
portant object,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  in  a  degree  realised, 
although  we  have  no  detailed  account  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  object 
was  proposed  to  be  attained*  Hooke,  in  the  year  1650,  nad  invented  more 
than  thirty  different  methods  by  which  a  man  might  sul)>port  himself  in  the 
air,  and  even  imitate  the  action  of  aerial  animals  so  far  as  to  fiy,  or  to  move 
himself  independently  of  the  earth.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  constructed 
a  **  flying  chariot,"  which  was  buoyed  up  by  the  atmosphere.  Before  his 
time  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  his  well  known  "  Scantlings,  or  a  Cen- 
tury of  Inventions,"  mentions  a  machine  **  with  which  a  man  might  fly  :'* 
and  states  tliat  he  is  quite  certain  of  its  success,  for,  with  a  model  of  it,  a 
boy  was  enabled  to  fly  across  a  large  bam,  the  floor  of  which  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  strew  with  new  mown  hay.  Regiomontanus,  a  German 
philosopher  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  made  a  wooden  eagle, 
which  flew  from  the  city  of  Nuremberg  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  triumph, 
met  the  Emperor  Maximilian  on  his  road  to  the  city,  descended  and  saluted 
him,  and  then  returned  to  the  place  whence  he  started.  Still  earlier,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  who  is  scarcely  less  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  in  both 
theoretical  and  practical  science  (especially  mechanics,  on  which  he  has 
written  largely)  than  for  his  genius  in  painting — appears  to  have  devoted 
some  attention  to  the  subject ;  for,  in  a  collection  of  drawings  by  this  artist, 
in  the  possession  of  Signer  Vallardi,  which  have  been  engraved  and  pub- 
lished at  Milan,  are.  several  sketches  of  apparatus,  with  the  manner  of  adap-. 
tation  to  the  human  body,  intended  for  the  purpose  of  flying ;  and,  with  re- 
ference to  this  object,  he  appears  to  have  observed  minutely  the  structure  of 
the  bat,  in  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  has  delineated.  These  instances 
may  show  that  the  possibility  of  flying  is  not  an  idea  of  very  recent  orig^ ; 
but,  if  we  extend  our  inquiries  to  still  earlier  eras,  we  shall  find  that  it  has 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  many  eminent  philosophers  even  of  those  times, 
among  whom  we  shall  only  mention  the  names  of  Archimedes,  and  Archytas 
of  Tarentum,  who  appear  to  have  cultivated  with  some  success  this  interest- 
ing pursuit.  Many  flying  automata  are  recorded  to  have  been  made  by  the 
former  philosopher ;  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  constructed  a  wooden 
pigeon,  which  performed  many  of  the  operations  of  animated  nature,  and 
among  them,  very  perfectly,  the  action  of  flying. 

But  we  have  already  said  that  we  know  not  how  t&ese  effects  were  pro- 
duced ;  no  drawings  or  descriptions  of  the  parts  of  these  automata  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  ;  and,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  mere  fact  having 
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taken  t»laee,  or  ceported  to  bare  oceorred,  very  little  influence  can  be  snp^ 
posed  to  hare  been  exercised  on  tbe  pro^preas  of  the  science  of  Aerostation* 
The  first  experiment  which  seemed  to  argue  any  success  in  the  long  cherished 
desideratum  of  narigating  the  air,  was  that  of  the  brothers  Stephen  and  Joseph 
Montgolfier,  of  Annonay,  in  France,  who«  observing  how  smoke  and  other 
▼apours  ascended  in  the  atmosphere,  proposed  to  enclose  them  in  some  case 
of  a  light  substance,  such  as  silk  or  paper,  to  which  other  objects  might  be 
attached,  and  which  they  supposed  would  rise  with  some  power  in  Uie  at^ 
mosphere.  Accordingly  they  constructed  a  hollow  globe  of  silk,  haying  an 
opening  of  some  inches  width  at  the  lower  part;  below  whiob^  was  llung  'a 
shght  tin  brasier  for  holding  chopped  straw  and  wool,  whioh,^  whexl'-bnrii't, 
sends  forth  a  very  thick  smoke.  Haying  lighted  this,  the  smoke  rose  Into 
the  silk  bag,  distended  it,  and  carried  it  to  some  height  in  the  air,  bearing* 
with  it  the  tin  brazier ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  smoke  ceased  that  the  ma" 
chine  4eseended. 

•  With' the  principle  on  whioii  thia  result  depended  mankind  had  been'Ibng 
acquaitited ;  fbr  it  is  well  known  that  a  body  which  is  specifically,  «r  bulk 
for  bulk,  lightet  than  a  fltrid  in-  which  it  is  placed,  will  be  buoyed-  ui|^,  or 
ascend  in  that   fluid  \'  attd^  if  the  morale  of  tMs  expoiment  be  exueiined,  it 
win  befotind  thalJtfae  air  iA  the  interior  of  the  siHcen  bag,-  or 'balloon,  as  it 
is  now  called,  hatiniji^  become :heated  by  the  fite  beneath,  it  expaifded  until 
it  had  attained  so  kiue  a  consistence  •as  thai  the  dtifierence  betweehvthe  spe^ 
ciflo  gravity  of  the  air  in  the  interior  and  that  on  the  -^^t^rior  of  the  balloon 
was  mote  than  suiicient  to  counterbalance  the  weight  f)f  thi^  Material tf^em^ 
ployed  ;  and  the  extra  degree  of  lighfoess  bore  the  machki^  aloft.    Now  it 
woucid  nppeapthat  the  Montgolfiers  knew 'not  to  whet  principle;  this  experi* 
ment  owed  its  BVLt9e8i,  for^  by  using^  straw  and  wool*  for  the  combustibles, 
they  produced  a  tapoisr,  lighter  certainly  than  the  ext^Biteal  atmosphere,  but 
considerably  heayier*  than  ndght  have  been  procured  by  the  use  of  other 
matierials.  '  They  seem  to  have  had  m  idea  that  the  result  depctoded  on  some 
palpablo  smoky  <yafk>ur  obtaining  entrance  to  the  balloon— not  coosideriiig 
that  the  teason  of  smoke  ascen&ig  in  a  oUmney  id  because  it  'is  aii'  Kkated, 
and  consequently  lighter  than  the  cold  air  without.  *    Proyided-  the  internal 
air  ef  th«»>bttiK>eti  tc  hisated,  it  matters  little  by^what  ills  offected«    But  if 
tile  Mottt^olflers'did  not  know  the'priiiciplo>  on  ii^hidh  their- maehine  acted, 
0tfatft'pHik>sOpbers  soon  found  it 'out  for  them,  and  other  means  ir^re  pro^ 
poaed  Alt  attaining  the  same  object*    Indeed^  before  this  time  ft  had  been 
snggeMed  by  Bishop  Wilkina,  Joiieph'Gallien,  j^nar  Bacoh,  tod  others,  to 
exhaust  the  air  from  thin  copper  balls',  thus  rendeiing  the^  Uo  li^ht-as  to 
ris(»>in  this  atmosphere;  but  this  had  been  found  impriwdeable  owing  to  the 
Oiie#ard  pessuife -being  so  giwat  as  to  fracture  the  thin  peltiele  of -copper* 
But  wtien  the  stidoess  of  Mentgolfier's  experiment  had  arrbsted^e  attention 
4f  acientifitf  men,  it  wair  proposed  to  fiH  some  similar  maehine  witii  a  gas 
irhich  should  be-  lightei^  than"  the  atmoiiphere  ;  and  as  hydrogen  gas,  the 
Ughtest  substance- knowd,  had  just  been  discoyered,  it  was  considered  pecu- 
liarly apptioable  tO-tbeoccA^ion. 

-"  But  whilst  a.baUooBf'was  being  constructed  fbr  this  purpose,  the  Mont- 
golliers  had  prepared  a  gigantic  machine  fCfr  poblio  exlubitioA,  which  they 
proposed  to  raise  by  the  same  means  t^at  they  had  lately  employed,  yis.,  the 
tat^'Cfttion  of  ^e  air  >by  means  of  heatt  The  cdver- was  an  immense  bag  of 
linen  lined  wiCh  paper,  containing^  when  dilated,*  upwio-ds  of  38,000' cubic 
feet,  and  haying  an a|>ertnr0  at  the  lower-end.  To  this  Hnen  globd  was  isus' 
pended  a  i<e^eptacl#  for^cbmbustibles,  which  were  *  composed  of  choked 
sttaw  and^'^ool.  'When  these  were  lighted  the  balloon  began  to  swell,  and 
after  a  short  time  it  hud  acquired  so  yolatile  a  power,  that  it  ascended  to  a 
height  of  m(tt>e  than  6,000  feet,  bearing  with  it  a  weight  of  500  lbs.,  exclu-^ 
aive  of  its  own  materials ;  and,  when  the  interior  air  became  condensed  from 
consumption  of  the  fuel,  it- fell  at  a  distance  of  7000  feet  from  the  place  it 
had  left.  This  experiment 'was^  performed  at  Annonay,  before  6  large  con- 
course of  people  who  yiewed  the  exhibition  with  the  most  intense  astonish- 
ment. 
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Tha  rac«iptof  tliii  oewsM  Fuia,  where  the  machine  lt>  be  filled  with  h]r> 
drogeo  woe  ali^ady  in  preparation,  oalj  Barred  lo  iacreaae  the  eiertioaa  of 
ths  ptomolera  of  (lie  new  ubdertakio^ ;  and  MM.  Roberta  and  Chartea,  who 
bad  been  appointed  by  the  Academie  des  Sciea£e4  10  superintend  tbe  work, 
.  after'  surmauDtiag  many  dilGcultiei  in  finding  a  aubstance  light  and  stroQg 
enough  for  the  oovsr  and  imparrioua  to  the  air,  and  in  loabuig  the  gas  for 
filling  the  machine,  at  length  conatructed  a  globe  of  silk,  called  lutestring, 
of  B3  feet  in  circumference,  whicb  they  Tarniahed  with  diaBolved  elasUo 
gum.  It  had  only  one  aperture,  to  which  a  atop-cocJc  waa  applied  j  the 
weight  of  tbe  nhole  machine  when  empty  being  351b8,  On  the  33rd  of 
.  Aogust,  17B3,  they  b^gau  to  fill  the  globe  with  hydrogen  gas,  or  iufiammk- 
.  ble  air  aa  it  was  then  called,  but  on  account  of  the  hindrancea  they  met 
with,'  chiefly  arising  from  ineiperienca.it  was  not  property  infiated  until  the 
Sfitl],  when  fbe  whole  balloon  and  its  conteota  wurs  35  Iba.  lighter  than  lui 
•qua]  bulk  of  atmospheric  air.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  37th, 
the  balloon  was  disengaged  from  ita  fastenings  in  tbe  Champ  de  Mais,  and 
roae  oujesti call;  before  thouaanda  of  anxious  epectatora,  who  had' waited 
for  bonra  .in  tbe  midst  of  copious  ahowers  of  ram,  which  fell  with  greater 


the  balloon  Tanished  from  the  straining  eyes  of  the  popular, 
two  minutes  it  bad  ascended  to  the  heigbt  of  more  than  3,000 
fe^t,  and  afier  remaining  in  tbe  air  only  43  minutes,  fell  in  a  field  about  15 


milea  froDi  Faria,  ita  descent  haviag  been  cauaed  by  a  rent  in  the  cover, 

owi  ng  to  the  expansion  of  the  gas  when  it  had  attained  a  less  dense  psit  of 

the  atmaspbere*     lliia  exhibition  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  tbe 

proposers ;  for  although  two  or  tbree  miabapa  had  occurred,  they  only  re- 

aalWd  &om  inezpenence,  and  wore  sucb  only  as  could  be  remedied  on  a 

Uontgolfier  proceeded  to  Paria,  and,  having 

Mm,"  aa  ho  called  those  of  hia  inventian,  re- 

baforo  the  Pariaians ;  on  tbia  occa^n,  how- 

linel  in  a  wicker  Mgo,  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a 

.  of  1,500  faet,  and  fell  about  tiro  miles  from 

lero '  it  was  found  in  about  eight  minutes,  th* 

be  abeep  being  in  tbe  act  of  grazing  quietly 

I.  Filatre  de  Roiier  offerOd  to  make  an  ascent 
:  to  that  made  for  the  animals.    For  tbia  pur- 
i  DOW  machine  of  an  oral  form,  about  7i  feet 
rioker  gallery,  three  feet  broad,  with  a  bslus- 
'  re,  from  tbe  middle  of  which  an 
ontrived  that  a  person  in  the  gal- 
with  fuel,  and  regulate  the  dilatation 
oa  at  pleaaure.    The  weight  of  tha  aerostat, 
tt.wBB  1,600  Ibk    On  tbe  15th  October,  tbe 
Una  inflated,  M.  P.  de  Rozier  placed  himself 
height  of  84  feal  from  the  ground,  and  th^ia 
e  time  by  repeatedly  th  rowing  atriW  arid  wool 
the  balloon  was  secured  hy  ropes,  but  'sbon 
after,  tbe  iBtrepi4  adr^nt^rer,  accom^ied  by  the  Marqid'Arland^,  deter- 
mined to  make  use  of  the  liiacbine  without  ita  being  connnedL    OU  the  lift 
November,  17  B8,  tbeae  gentlemen  tooktbeir  leapective  pbata  in  tbe  gallerj, 
aojd  the  machine  being  unmoored  from  its  fastepinga,  ascended  calmlr  and 
tDajeslicatly  in  the   aUnoaphere,  the  TOyagers  waving  their  hats  to  ihe  as- 
tonished moltitade,  who  sslut^  tbam  with  tbe  most  tUafening  shouts  ^   bat 
they  soon  rose  too  high  to  be  distinguished,  and  are  conceited  to  barO  at- 
tained to  the  height  of  3,000  feet,     The^  ware  Ot   first  driven  horiumTally 
bj  a  S.  W,  wind  over  the  Seine  and  Pans,  clearing  tbe  steeples  Of  ChurchM 
and  Sigh  buildings,  by  increasing  the  fire ;  but  in  rising  they  met  with  a 
current  of  air  which  carried  tbem  sontbwaril.    Having  remained  in  the  air   - 
about  half  an  hour  they  descended  very  gently  in  a  field  about  Are  IniJea 
Aom  the  citj. 
The  success  of  this  expeiiment  inctesaed  the  entbusiasm  with. whicb  tha 
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•upporters  of  .the  fire  balloons  had  asserted  their  superiority,  bat  the  ardour 
of  MM.  Roberts  and  Charles,  the  conductors  of  the  former  experiment  wittk 
hydrogen,  continued  unabated.  A  violent  contest  arose  between  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Moncgolferian  mode  of  inflation  and  those  who  preferred  hydrogen 
.  gas  ;  and  the  opponents  of  the  former  method  determined  to  bring  the  a&ir 
to  a  practical  test.  Accordingly,  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Charles  yolunteered 
to  ascend  in  a  balloon  constructed  after  their  own  directions.  The  machine 
used  on  this  occasion  was  formed  of  gores  of  silk  fastened  together,  forming 
a  globe  27  J  feet  in  diameter ;  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  varnish  ei 
caoutchouc.  A  net  was  spread  over  the  upper  hemisphere,  and  fastened  to 
a  hoop' which  passed  round  the  middle  of  the  balloon.  To  this  a  sort  of  car 
was  suspended  a  few  feet  below  the  under  part  of  the  balloon ;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  machine,  h  valve  was  constructed,  by  the 
opening  of  which  some  of  the  inflammable  air  might  be  occasionally  let  out. 
The  gas  having  been  supplied,  the  aeronauts  took  their  seats  at  two 
o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  December,  1783,  and  immediately  the 
balloon  was  released  from  its  fastenings,  and  rose  majestically  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. They  continued  above  the  earth  for  nearly  two  hours,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  they  alighted  at  a  distance  of  27  miles  from  Paris.  As 
the  balloon  still  retained  a  great  quantity  of  gas,  M.  Charles  determined  to 
take  another  voyage  by  himself ;  M.  Roberts  accordingly  got  out  of  the  ear, 
and  as  the  machine  was  now  lighter  by  about  130  lbs.,  it  arose  with  sudi 
velocity,  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  aeronaut  discovered  by  the  barometer 
that  he  had  attained  a  height  of  9,000  feet.  During  this  second  voyage  a 
most  magnificent  scene  presented  itself.  Rising  from  the  valley  where  the 
balloon  had  descended,  and  leaving  the  evening  mists  and  gloom  far  be- 
neath him,  he  appeared  to  have  entered  the  domain  of  some  Eastern 
enchanter.  All  terrestial  objects  had  disappeared  froni  his  view  :  the  lumi- 
nary which  had  cheeted  him  on  his  previous  excursion,  but  which  had  set 
below  the  horizon  before  he  had  re-ascended,  against  burst  on  his  enraptured 
sight  with  all  the  richness  of  an  autumnal  sunset*  Vast  masses  of  vapour 
rolled  beneath  his  feet,  and  as  the  billows  of  cloud  appeared  to  mount  over 
and  over  each  other,  the  different  tints  which  they  displayed  gradually  be- 
came more  diffused,  until  the  last  ray  of  the  sun  disappearing,  rendered  the 
whole  one  vacillating  sea  of  uniform  obscurity ;  the  only  object  exhibit- 
ing the  effiect  of  the  sun's  light  being  the  machine  in  which  the  spectator 
was  seated ;  even  this,  elevated  as  it  was,  in  a  few  seconds  became  de- 
prived of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  M.  Charles  beheld  a 
second  sunset ;  and  the  moon,  which  had  by  this  time  attained  some  height 
in  the  heavens,  now  shed  a  flood  of  pure  cold  light  on  the  aerostat  and  the 
sea  of  vapour  over  which  it  floated. 

Recollecting,  however,  his  ptomise  to  return  to  his  friends  in  half  an 
hour,  the  adventurer  opened  the  valve,  and  having  suffered  the  gas  gradually 
to  escape,  he  calmly  descended  about  three  miles  distant  fi  om  the  place 
whence  he  had  departed.  By  the  calculations  made  he  appears  to  have  as- 
cended in  this  voyage  to  a  height  of  10,500  feet,  somewhat  higher  than  the 
fiunmiit  of  Moimt  ]^tna. 

This  voyage  established  the  superiority  of  the  hydrogen  balloon ;  and  in 
the  many  remarkable  excursions  which  have  since  been  made,  we  do  not  find 
the  Montgolfier  or  fire-balloon  to  have  been  employed. 

Many  improvements  have  since  been  effected  in  balloons,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  plans,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  proposed  for  rendering  the  science 
of  aerostation  more  perfect.  In  the  infancy  of  balloons  a  plan  was  suggested^ 
and  tried  by  M.  Garnerin>  a  celebrated  aeronaut,  for  preventing  the  unplea- 
sant concussion  of  Uie  car  of  the  balloon  on  descending  to  the  ground.  This 
was  to  be  effected  by  means  of  a  paraehutie,  a  machine  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  an  umbrella :  it  was  formed  of  canvas  of  about  30  feet  in  diameter,  made 
to  fall  in  folds  around  a  long  tin  tube,  but  capable  of  being  expanded.  To 
this  tube,  and,  by  means  of  ropes,  to  the  edges  of  the  canvas,  a  wicker  basket 
was  attached  in  which  M.  Gamerin  placed  himself.  This  machine  was  con- 
nected with  the  balloon  above  by  a  rope  passing  through  the  tin  tube,  sq 
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th«t  by  Beyering  the  rope,  the  aeronaut  could  disengage  the  parachutcf  and 
basket  from  the  balloon,  and  the  machine  in  falling  downwards  would,  it  was 
supposed,  be  opened  by  the  rssistance  of  the  air,  and  would  then  descend 
gently,  and  without  rebounding  from  the  ground.    At  six  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  31st  September,  1802,  the  balloon,  with  the  parachute,  and 
M.  Garnerin  hanging  to  it,  ascended  from  North  Audley-street,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  innumerable  spectators.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, and  a  light  breeze  carried  the  balloon  to  the  north-east.    In  about  eight 
minutes  the  aerostat  had  ascended  to  an  unmense  height,  and  M.  Garnerin 
conceived  it  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  cut  the  rope,  which  he  accord^ 
ingly  effected,  and  in  an  instant  he  wal^  separated  from  the  balloon,  trusting 
his  safety  to  the  parachute.  At  first,  ilamely  before  the  parachute  opened^  he 
fell  with  great  velocity,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  e;cpanded,  which  took  place  in 
a  few  moments,  the  descent  became  very  gentle  and  gradual,  but  accom- 
panied by  a  vibratory  motion,  which  sometimes  nearly  threw  the  aeronaut 
out  of  his  basket.  This  instrument,  however,  failed  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed,  for  on  coming  to  the  ground  it  rebounded 
considerably,  giving  M.  Garnerin  some  pretty  severe  shocks ;   he,  however, 
fortunately  sustained  no  material  injury  in  the  experiment,  although  his 
spirits  were  rather  discomposed.    A  descent  has  lately  been  effected  by 
means  of  a  parachute,  with  more  success  than  attended  the  exploit  bf  M. 
Garnerin*    On  the  occasion  of  a  balloon  ascent  at  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  the  pjesent  year  Mrs.  Graham,  the  aero- 
naute,  took  up  with  her  in  a  parachute,  a  monkey ;  having  attained  a  suffi.- 
cient  height,  she  cut  the  rope,  and  the  machine  descended  with  great  ease 
to  die  ground.    The  *<  imitation  of  a  man"  experienced  no  ill  effects  from 
the  ascension  which  he  repeated  on  the  following  day. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  progress  through  the  atmosphere  by 
means  of  wings  placed  in  the  car  of  the  bedloon,  but  none  of  them  have  suc- 
ceeded in  theieast  degree,  and  it  would  therefore  be  useless  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  of  the  instruments  contrived  for  this  purpose. 

Since  the  introduction  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  for  lighting  cities,  it  has 
quite  superseded  the  use  of  pure  hydrogen  gas  for  the  purpose  of  inflating^  aero- 
static machines,  both  on  account  of  its  superior  cheapness,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  obtained.  Although  not  so  light  as  the  pure  hydro- 
gen, it  is  sufficiently  buoyant  to  raise  a  balloon  in  the  air  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  vision  ',  and  as  aeronauts  find  thousands  of  persons  billing  to  pay 
for  witnessing  a  balloon-ascent,  the  exhibition  has  of  late  years  become  a 
highly  lucrative  profession  j  for  a  balloon  may  be  filled  by  any  of  the  gas- 
companies  with  carburetted  hydrogen,  for  about  5/.  or  10^ ;  ana,  as  many  as 
5,000  persons,  each  paying  one  shilling,  may  be  assembled  "  in  the  season  " 
to  witness  the  ascent. 

To  cause  his  balloon  to  descend  the  aeronaut  is  obliged  to  allow  the  gas 
to  escape  ;  and  if  he  does  not  alight  near  a  gas  manufactory,  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  re-ascend,  should  he  wish  it,  without  much  delay.  As  this  will  prove 
'  a  considerable  drawback  to  the  success  of  an  itinerant  aeronaut,  and  will  be 
likely  to  retard  the  prosecution  of  aerostation  as  a  commercial  speculation,  to 
which  this  science ,  (which  waste  open  a  new  field  for  research  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  but  which  has'  proved  of  little  utility,)  has  now,  or  shortly  will 
become,  exclusively  confined ;  we  think  we  may  recommend,  aS  it  has  been 
represented  to  us,  the  use  of  a  gas  for  the  inflation  of  balloons  hitherto  un- 
employed, which  will  render  the  operations  of  ascent  and  descent  easy  and 
expeditious* 

Ammoniacal  gas  is  the  substance  we  allude  to.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply 
procured  from  bones  and  other  animal  substances :  its  specific  gravity  is  only 
about  one-thirtieth  more  than  that  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen ;  and  it  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  being  absorbed  by  water  to  an  immense  extent;  'so 
much  so,  that  a  pint  of  cold  water  will  absorb  nearly  700  pints  of  this  gaa, 
which  will  be  i^^ain  nven  out  upon  the  application  of  a  slight  degree  of  heat* 
The  consideration  of  these  qualities  will  shew  of  what  great  utility 'this  gas 
might  pxorfs  on  serial  excursions.  A  balloon  filled  witib  it  would  carry  nearly 


u,([tMt,'«  nigl^M  i£.iiiltiKl,iri^  carburMted  h/dnuBOv  A  fonvntutnttp^v 

bf,^«  ballooD  and '«  v«uel  orepld  water  in  the  oif ,;  ttiq^i,  op.,(ipemag  thi* 
cqmmunicBtioii.  uni.bj  metiai-af  i  Bf tinge,  ibiojiia^thii  ksCiu  iaUitiie  tielr 
looD,  a  coasiderttbU  qqaotiij  of  ^m  would  be  absacM4.i.  ^4  fr^  .ipeu^ 
gTfiitj  of  Uie  nliole  ijeiiie  tHiw  uiCreaMil,  lbs  mHc^Iaa  iK(ni|d  .big\q:.ta  ds- 
■c'eod.  The  water,  after  ihiii  opwEtioB,  having  fklleftiDt^.ihe  [saeii^e,  in 
(he  car,  the  mere  appUctition  of  a  waall.Gre,  or  eTen  »  t^o^i.iirq^saum  tb^ 
amn^iaoal  gu  to  be  eTolTod,  nbicEi,  (iaing  into  thf  ji^Bfj^youll  xea^tf 
the  hallbon  cHiiBble  of  le-aacendiiiK-. 


•crambling  up  to  a  height  which  conuDHnded  the  eoniM  of  tltif  iC^lmtMl 
-wcik^ofaBtiqaitjtj  "  What  a.peopln!  wbo»>lalM>uH,.e*ea  ■tthiiAxUokitJK^ 
theii  eBipiTe,' coDipraheDded -each  apace,  and  mire  sieeoted  opoa  a.acale'bf 
aoc^  g;niidear  I  la  Aitnre  agea,  whea  the  acieoce  ofwarahall  hare  changed, 
how  few  tracea  will  exist  of  the  laboiua  of  Vanbaii  and  Cpehocij,  wtiiJe.tl^M 
wiifdarfd  people.'^  r^pHii^i  willeTenlji«ncootiDiiijlo,  iDMca4.an4l>al«if)tih 
poalffitjr.!  rh«il£lKtifiMtii]aiwtheiraqnediiil^theix  thaatna,  thfiiiouotitfii, 
lUtiuar  pid)lio  wmkt,  haai  the  grare,  aoUd,  andmajeatio  cfaaroeteiof  theii 
laugttBgs  i  and  onr  modern  labotira,  like  oni  modem  tongael,  iMm  bat  con- 
Btnutcd  out  of  lh«lr  fragnMDiB."— -Sir  ITaJtcr  Scott. 

",We  aienot  mad;aof  wood  or  atone,  and  th«  tlingV.wllWi^opvMQt.'t'Vit' 
felTCa-w^l)  our  bMrK  ««4babita.cuuiat,  like  bark  «i.liob*B,b»jaataw^ 
wiihootouiminiag  lbe«.'^-^r  Waltti-StMt. 
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'  feXCfrANGE  N0'519«»ERY. 

'  tt  was  daring  the  period  wheii  St.  &oiiim^  wiM  a  ilxmrisliin^  Frcmch 
colony,  that  a  ye^sel  jfrom'  Bordeaitt  was  atjout'Setfiii^  Sfal'iroiid't)^  island 
upon  her  homeward  vojage.  .:         .  . 

_  TbenamjBof  the.ship  was  the  "Faustina,^'  4nd  she  is  reported  tohar^  been 
of  great  burthen/ aiid  remarkable  for  tast-sailnig,  arid  wWinoreovor"  afekhqw- 
l^dged  to  be  a  very  ^ctiye  traveller ,.haying  taken  'sonndm^-s  in  every  bay  of 
t^ie  Indian  coast,  and  the  inspectioh  of  her  red  and  birilmnt  doppCT  i!(h^th- 
ing^  was  sufficicint  to  prove  tnat  neither  barnacles  'hSr  weedi,  which  are  in 
t(e  habit  of  attaching  theniselves  to  ilttggish'  wanderer^  of  the deep/'had 
been  alile  to  produce  ^any  effect  upon  her  indieftttigabie.  keel. 

The,  captain  was  what  is .  commonly  (firmed  a  ieaJvoolf,  His  country  war 
the  ocean  ;  the  waves  had  cradled  hitn  in  his  infancy  ^  his'liinbshad  become 
strong  amidst  the  *sea  breezes,  and  he  roamed^ throughou't  the  wateWr^free 
and  iinoonfined  a^  the  fish  that  dwdl  therein.  His  destiny  could  awa^d-'hjm, 
to  a  certaint^,^  no  other  death  than  that  arising  from  snipwrecki  It'-inay^ 
therefi^re,  be  eas^y  imagined, that  he  detested  dry  ground  as  an  aldelman 
hates  water ;  and  a  lengthened  stay  upon  shore  would,  in.  all  prdbfifciility, 
have  caused  him'  land  sickneiSjin  the  same  manner  as  sea  (sickness  ov6i^^t^eri^ 
the  unlucky  wight  who  trespasses  Upon  the  domains  of  father  Neptunfe.-'  Ari  a 
necessary  consequep ce,  neither  ship  nor  captun  liked  repios^.  Neither  the  niind 
nor  the  body  of  which  the  man  and  die  machine  might  be  said  to*  be  jointly 
formed  could  become  habituated  to  the  quiet  of  harbour  or  anchorage ;  both 
required  an  ^extensive  field  of  operation:  an  operatioii  always  new,  alwaya 
receding';  iii  short',  that  drama  of  a  life  of  alternatives  between  the  ftcts  of 
Which  arise  frequent  intervals  of  serenity  and  ol*  danger,  leading  both  man 
and  vessel  to  an  unknown,  and  unexpected  termination.  Hen6e  it  may  easily 
be  inferred,  that  liiJB  stay  df  the  "  Faustina,"  in  foreign  and  homeward  pOrts^ 
was  never  of  greater  d^uration  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

At  the  time  of  which  yve  are  writing  every  thing  was  in  ririadin^Ss  for  get- 
ting under  weigh/ and  the  moment  was  "approaching  in  which,  all  sail  being 
set,  the  impatient  captain  was  to  take  his  final  leave,  when  a  boat  heatily 
laden  was  seen  slowly  advancing  from  the  shore  towards  the  Ffttiitina,  whose 
flag  was  already  hoisted,  and  whose  long  pennant  was  twisting  and  flapping 
at  the  mast-head,  like  the  whip  of  a  postillion  about  to  start. 

The  signals  made  by  the  boatmen  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  'destination, 
and  the  importance  of  so  tardy  a  visit ;  the  Bordeaux  captaiii  was'  ^erefore 
obliged  to  repress  his  impatience,  and  await  the  result. 

After  tugging  long  and  with  difficulty',  owing  to  the  'het(vy  loading  of  th6 
l>Qat,  they  at  length  came  alongside.  The  ship's  Oompany  then  perceived 
that  it  contained  eight  or  tenlar&^e  cases  of  solid  construction,  marked,  num- 
bered, and  packed  with  all  possible  care,  forming  a  shipment  dfesjiatched  by 
a  religious  brotherhood  long  established  in  the  colony,  consi^led  tb  a  com- 
munity of  monks  of  the  same  order  at  Bordeaux,  abd  re<$tnnteended  to  the 
especial  oare  of  the  captain  by  the  head  of  die  fraternity,  under' ^gagement 
to  pay  a  handsome  rate  of  freight.  The  cases  were  brought  onlbtjard,  and 
their  contents  were  stated  by  the  agents  of  the  monks  to  consist  of  the  bones 
of  holy  brothers,  who  had  died  in  the  colony,  inartyrs  to  theii:  zed  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  nadres.  These  sacred  remains  were 
addressed  to  the  general  of  the  order,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  their 
native  land  those  funeral  rites  and  honours  which  were  due  to  relics  so  holy 
and  so  precious. 

Although  somewhat  surprised  at  this  strange  statement,  the  captain  took 
charge  of  the  boxes,  ordered  them  to  be  stowed  away,  and  delivered  a  re- 
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ceipt  to  the  agent.  In  commercial  parlance  snch  a  receipt  is  called  a  bill  of 
lading;  it  declarea  the  nature  of  the  shipment,  as  made  by  the  shipper,  and 
the  captain  uaually  places  the  words  "  contents  unknown/*  before  his  signa- 
ture of  the  document.  Upon  arrival  of  the  merchandise  at  the  port  of  des- 
tination it  is  delirered  to  the  consignee,  upon  the  production  of  the  bill  of 
lading,  which  is  usually  forwarded  to  hun  by  anotner  channel,  and  if  the 
arliicles  are  found  conformable  thereto,  and  in  good  order,  the  receipt  is 
g^ren  up,  and  the  transaction  ends.  The  captain,  tiaerefore,  signed  as  having 
received  on  board  •  certain  number  of  cases  stated  to  contain  bones  or  relics, 
but  adding  in  the  usual  form,  "  contents  unknown." 

The  ship  set  sail,  and  the  boxes  were  soon  forgotten  like  any  other  part 
of  the  caigo ;  but  on  reaching  the  middle  of  the  voyage,  which  was  not  ac- 
complished without  difficulty,  owing  to  the  tempestuous  weather  that  pre- 
vailed, the  Faustina  experienced  some  derangement  of  her  stowage,  and  as 
changes  had  to  be  made  with  respect  to  such  portion  of  the  cargo  as  was 
near  at  hand,  the  captain  was  obUged  to  remove  the  packages  belonging  to 
the  brotherhood.  The  heavy  nature  of  the  cases,  and  the  great  disproportion 
between  their  weight  and  their  declared  contents,  gave  rise  to  reflections  in 
the  mind  of  the  captain  which  had  not  occurred  to  him  in  the  confusion  at- 
tendant upon  his  departure  from  St.  Domingo,  and  the  hurry  which  prevailed 
during  the  shipment ;  but  the  reiterated  recommendations  of  the  ghostly 
agent,  and  the  extreme  importance  which,  unconsciously  perhaps  to  himself, 
had  marked  his  proceedings,  created  from  that  moment  a  thousand  suspi- 
cions, of  which  our  navigator  felt  strongly  disposed  to  ascertain  the  reality. 
The  devil  was  no  doubt  at  his  elbow,  for  now  he  could  no  longer  resist  ms 
desire  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  the  mysterious  packages,  and  he  yielded 
to  the  temptation.  He  called  a  council  of  his  followers,  and  by  the  help  of 
good  tools  an  opening  was  made  in  the  solid  joints  of  the  cases  which  did 
not  yield  without  an  obstinate  resistance  to  these  efforts  of  euriositv ;  but 
what  was  the  surprise  of  the  captain  and  his  friends  when,  instead  of  thigh 
bones,  toe  joints,  and  skulls,  the  cases  were  found  to  contain  splendid  church 
ornaments,  valuable  plate,  consisting  of  candlesticks,  crosses,  lamps,  chalices 
and  other  Articles  adorned  with  precious  stones  \  besides  entire  bars  of  gold, 
evidently  melted  down  from  ornaments  out  of  use  ;  and  lastly,  several  cases 
entirely  filled  with  dollars  and  other  coins.  The  captain,  be  it  remembered, 
was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  well  acquainted  with  monks  and  missals.  At  the 
sight  of  so  much  wealth  an  idea  crossed  his  brain,  whereat,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, that  Satan  chuckled  with  glee,  and  which  we  shall  proceed  to  detail. 
Meantime  the  cases  were  nailed  up,  and  a  place  allotted  for  them  much  more 
;Becure  than  that  which  they  had  previously  occupied,  the  vessel  continuing 
her  course. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Faustina  to  the  European  coast,  the  captain  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  plausible  pretext  for  running  into  a  port  of  Spain. 
The  bad  weather  that  prevailed  during  the  voyage  had  caused  some  damage, 
which  the  captain  declared  must  of  necessity  be  remedied  before  he  co^d 
expect  to  reach  his  destination;  no  observation  was  therefore  elicited 
from  the  ship's  company  in  consequence  of  this  determination.  Upon  put- 
ting into  port  the  cases  were  landed  with  other  goods,  with  which,  tor  a 
while,  they  remained  intermixed.  A  pretended  examination,  and  subsequent 
repair  of  the  vessel  took  place,  and  during  this  operation  the  valuable  con- 
tents of  the  cases  were  exchanged,  and  rendered  conformable  to  the 
declaration  in  the  bill  of  lading.  The  immense  wealth  they  had  previously 
contained  was  placed  in  safe  hands,  and  the  vessel  again  set  sail  for  Bor- 
deaux. It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  state,  that  a  share  of  the  spoil,  pro- 
portionate to  the  value  of  the  secret,  was  guaranteed  to  the  performers  who 
took  part  in  this  drama. 

The  Favstina  at  length  reached  Bordeaux.  As  soon  as  her  arrival  was 
known,  the  holy  brotherhood,  corresponding  with  that  of  St.  Domingo,  as- 
sembled in  solemn  conclave.  The  consignment  had,  no  doubt,  been  long 
looked  for  by  the  expectant  friars,  end  the  news  of  the  apparent  ronsnmma- 
tion  of  their  hopes  filled  their  minds  with  a  pure  and  holy  joy.  A  procession 
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was  fonned  with  the  ostensible  Tiew  of  pajing  honour  to  the  return  of  the 
saintly  relics  from  a  foreign  land ,  and  the  whole  chapter,  preceded  by  cross 
of  gold  and  embroidered  banner,  set  forth  with  solemn  munc,  and  its  accom* 
panying  chaunts,  to  receive  the  fortunate  relict  arrived  from  beyond  sea.  The 
cases  were  landed,  covered  with  palls  of  velvet  and  rich  stufs  ;  and  being 
placed  upon  biers,  Ihej  were  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  most  fervent 
of  the  members  of  the  sacred  congregation.  The  deliveiy  being  completed, 
the  captain  received  an  acknowledgment  in  due  form,  and  the  procession 
returned  to  the  convent,  escorted  by  the  entire  population  of  tiie  eitj,  after 
which,  aeeording  to  all  appearance,  the  interment  took  place  in  consecrated 
ground.  But  as  seonasthM  religious  efibrvescencehad  subsided, tmd  when  the 
monks  saw  tiiat  the  auspicious  moment  wto  arrived  for  the  enjojment  of  the' 
long  antieroated  sight  of  the  vast  ziehes  so  ferventlj  announced  by  their 
brethren  of  St.  Domingo,  great  was  their  amasement  and  their  grief,  instead 
of  inestimable  treasures  to  find  nothing  but  worthless  bones,  a  heap  of  vile 
refuse  of  various  animals,  among  whi<^  were  so  many  heads  with  horns,  so 
njKoy  foet  with  booft,  tiisit  no  doubt  oould  be  entertained  that  the  oaptam 
had  perpetrated  a  wi<^ed  aad  erfaninal  exchange.  They  never  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  their  holy  brethren  of  St.  Domingo  had  any  hand  in  the  cheats 
and  6ieir  despair  was  in  consequence  more  intense,  since  they  oouM  have  no 
means  whatever  of  establishing  a  claim ;  for  how  could  they,  without  the 
utmost  shame,  confess  the  sacrilegious  plunder,  covered  as  it  was  by  a  pre- 
tended removal  of  saintly  relics  1  Besides,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  guess 
the  answer  to  be  made  by  the  captain  : — *'  What  did  I  receive  on  board  1 
Bones,  relics ;  tlie  bill  of  lading  so  states  it.  What  then  was  I  bound  to 
deliver,  and  what  have  I  delivered  1  Relics !  Here  they  are ;  you  have 
received  them— buried  them :  hymn  your  vespers,  ring  your  bells,  and 
trouble  me  no  more. 

The  poor  monks  were  obliged  to  resigB  themselves  to  their  lot^  and  in  se 
doing  imewed  their  wisdom  and  their  logic.  Whether  the  ehapter  ezoom* 
-municated  the  old  sailor  is  not  recorded.  The  remains  of  the  oxMi,  the 
liorses,  the  dogs,  and  the  goats,  were  placed  in  a  vault  of  the  churoh  in  order 
to  save  appearances.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  captain  became  sols 
owner  of  the  Fauttina,  and  continued  his  vojrages  to  St.  Domingo,  with  which 
island  he  carried  en  an  extensive  bnsineis,  and  prospered  aeeordingly^ 
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**  Your  poepi  mmni  €$eTnal  be 
Dear  mr  t — it  cannot  fail'^ 
For  'tis  incomprehensible. 
And  wants  both  head  and  tail" 


'*  Swans  sing  before  they  die — ^'twere  no  bad  thmg 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing." 

S.  T.  COLBRIDOE. 


TO 


•^■•T^.^*^ 


"  They  told  me,  with  their  feelings  bitter, 
That  in  your  wealth  your  beauty  lies ; 
And  I  believed  thism,  for  tW«. glitter 
Ten  thousand  dumandi  in  your  e^e§*" 

F«  M.  Bayvolds. 

XO.    VI. — VOL.   I.  ^ 
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AN  AWKWARD  ANTIPATHY. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  abominate  the  idea  of  a  family  dinner,  nor  will 
my  name  erer  be  down  as  a  candidate  for  admission  into  that  club,  whose 
members  offer  a  man  their  card,  in  return  for  his  hospitalitj-  of  shoulder  of 
mutton  and  pudding ;  on  the  contrariTi  I  alwajs  find  plenty  bf  gleanings  from 
the  fields  of  fun  in  such  rtunions,  and  surely  in  this  long- meed,  much^ating 
world,  a  mouthfitl  of  laughter  is  more  Taluable  from  its  raritj  than  a  surfeit 
of  ragout.  With  such  sentiments,  therefore,  I  was  not  offended,  when,  on  a 
short  Tisit  to  London  in  the  dead  season  of  the  year,  to  arrange  some  law 
affairs,  my  man  of  business  asked  me  to  honour  his  table  with  my  company, 
— "  We  shall  make  no  stranger  of  you  " — said  he—*'  quite  alone — only  our- 
selves." 

I  am  not  an  illnatured  person,  and  hate  to  put  any  one  out  of  his  way ;  so 
punctually  at  the  hour  of  fiye  I  presented  myself  at  the  "  Villa,"  one  mile 
the  other  side  of  Brompton,  where  my  friend  s  family  luxuriated  in' the  idea 
of  country,  and  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room.  Now*  why  should  I 
attempt  to  catalogue  the- furniture,  of  this  unique  apartment,  wnen  it  told 
its  own  tale  of  haying  been  picked  up  piecemeal  at  auctions,  alternately  neat, 
old  fashioned,  or  gaudy,  as  it  happened  t  Or,  why  should  I  add  to  the 
nervousness  and  hurry  of  my  hostess,  by  saying  she  looked  as  if  she  knew 
by  ocular  demonstration  that  the  kitchen  fire  was  in  capital  order  for  boiling  1 
or  bring  a  tinge  upon  the  pale  cheeks  of  the  daughters,  by  hinting  that  ue 
bear's  grease  had  rather  encroacl^ed  upon  the  forehead,  and.  the  ringlets  bore 
the  impress  of  the  curl  papers  on  every  tumi — these  were  mere  trifles  to  a 
hungry  man,  and  ought  not  every  man  to  be  hungry,  when  the  cry  of  Ba-a-htr 
at  the  gate  gives  notice  that  the  savoury  dinner  has,  been  making  mouths 
water  all  the  way  from  Mr.  Crusty*s  oven  round  the  corner  1  Such  a  cry 
had  evidently  been  for  some  time  expected,  for  it  was  immediately  respKOnded 
to,  by  the  whole  family  rising,  and  Mr.  Parchment  himself  exclaiming, — 
**  Puddings  are  bad  things  when  cold ;  suppose  we  go  to  the  dining  room, 
and  prepare  our  opening  elawt."  A  general  titter  declared  that  all  capacities 
were  ready,  in  due  deference,  to  receive  and  understand  the  accustomed 
pun  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  seated  before  the  table-cloth,  looking 
into  each  others  faces,  and  waiting  the  (Aitastrophe. 

Our  party  was  now  increased  by  two— £h what  shall  I  call  them  1 — 

boys — or  young — no  little  men,  who  were  not  introduced,  but  whom  I  at  once 
suspected  to  be  those  anomalous  animals,  y'cleped,  domestic  clerks. 

An  anxious  silence  was  kept  up,  except  by  Parchment  himself,  who 
favoured  me  with  a  slight  discussion  upon  the  enormity  of  church  rates,  in- 
terrupted only  by  an  audible  whisper  from  the  youngest,  and,  therefore, 
spoilt  girl,  who,  poor  child,  could  not  help  just  touching  her  mother,  with 
the  question,  **  Ma,  is  it  a  roly  pMy  pudding!  * 

The  master  now  portentously  took  out  his  watch,  and  looking  towards  his 

wife,  "  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  it  has  struck  five ^."     Her  answer  was 

prevented  by  a  boy,  Cjust  entering  upon  an  acquaintance  with  his  page's 
dress,  and  not  quite  up  to  a  ceremonious  friendship  with  his  coat,) 
bringing  in  a  well  grown  dish,  to  which  all  eyes  were  in  a  moment 
turned,  discovering  a  curious,  cmnposition^  something  like  a  boiled  arm, 
well  bruized,  length  about  eighteen  inches,  diameter  ten  inches.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  nicety  with  which  Mrs.  Parchment  divided  this  among 
the  party,  leaving  two  pieces  upon  the  dish;  but  it  was  some  minutes  be- 
fore I  could  decide  what  were  really  the  materials  of  the  long  roll,  jacketed 
with  the  printo  of  the  bag  in  which  it  had  been  boiled  ;  however,  I  at  length 
satisfied  myself  that  jt  was  a  suet  pudding,  with  a  scattering  of  currants  in 
it,  and  no.uneatable  thing  either,  if  I  might  judge  from  the  expedition  with 
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which  it  disappeared,  however  curious  as  a  first  course.  As  I  was  put- 
ting the  last  subdivision  into  my  mouth.  Mis.  Parchment,  balancing 
one  of  the  remaining  pieces  upon  her  forlc,  enquired  if  1  would  take 
more  ? — more !  On  my  refusal,  Mr.  P.  sent  up  his  plate  for  that  same, 
and  the  end  was  given  to  the  little  girl,  a  kind  of  perquisite,  I  sup- 
pose, which  the  two  clerks,  certainly  by  their  looks,  envied.  The  ser- 
vant then  put  before  his  mistress  a  dish  of  potatoes  ;  on  the  side  near  me 
some  opae  gravy  in  a  boat,  and  opposite,  a  ditto  to  match »  filled  with  sauce, 
while  Mr.  P.  sharpened  his  carving  knife  in  readiness  for  a — large  sucking 
pig! —  — The  dish  is  a  good  dish,  and  I  have  no  peculiar  Hebrew  antipa- 
thies to  the  breed,  but  there  are  similies — mais  nHmporte,  I  begged  for  a  piece 
of  the  leg,^as  I  confess  the  little  ribs,  scarcely  assuming  the  form  of  bone, 
gave  me  a  slight^ — a  momentary  squeamishness,  such  as  Don  Juan  felt  when 
he  flung  away  the  pinion  of  the  learned  Pedrillo,)  and  very  contentedly  be- 
gan masticating  a  chip  of  "  the  Epidermis  of  this  infant  Mammalia  of  the 
sirine.  species,"  (as  the  head  quilKdriver  had  just  informed  us  the  squeakers 
skin  was  properly  denominated,)  when — **  Trackem,'  said  Mr.  P.  to  thejunior 
clerk,,  who  had  never  taken  his  eyes  off  the  little  snout,  as  it  gaped  towards' 
him*."  I  think  you  are  fond  of  the  breast  part,  or  shall  I  give  yon  half  the 
head,  you  will  find  some  nice  picking  1"  I  looked  at  the  poor  man,  won- 
diSring  why  he  did  not -answer,  and  saw  him  desperately  rub  down  his  hair, 
as  if  vainly  trying  to  efface  the  officious  bump  of  **  Philo-progenitiveaess," 
that  stood  (strange  chance ! )  in  the  way  of  his  mouth ;  then  turning  almost 
yellow  with  fear  and  disgust,  be  whined  out,  increasing  the  emphasis  with 
efery  pause, 

"  None  for  me,  sir,  thank  you — I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  it,  "-—and  then 
roaring  out,  '*  And  I  never  could  !V  he  burst  out  of  the  room,  as  if  ten  thou- 
Btod  slaughtered  babes  were  at  his  heels. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  looks  of  the  horrified  family ;  but  I  didn't  laugh — 
«l  Uost  net  tketu 

a*  L.  H. 


**  Ls  Saob  resided  iii  a  little  cottage  while  lie  supplied  the  world  with 
their  most  agreeable  novels,  and  appears  to  have,  derived  the  sources  of  his 
existence  in  his  x>ld  age  from  the  filial  exertions  of  an  excellent  son,  who 
was  an  aotor  of  some  genius.  I  wish,  however,  that  every  man  of  letters 
eould  apply  to  himself  the  epitaph  of  this  delightful  writer  : — 

Sous  ce  tombeau  git  Le  Sage  abattu 
Par.  le  ciseau  de  la  Parque  importune  ; 
S'il  ne  fut  pas  ami  de  la  fortune, 
II  fut  toujours  ami  de  la  vertu." — D 'Israeli. 


Disinterested  GaiEF.^Benserade,  the  French  poet,  on  the  death  of  liis 
patron.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  gratefully  niade  this  epitaph  : — 

"  Cy  gist,  ouy  gist,  par  la  mort  bleu, 

Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 

Et,  ce  qui  cause  mon  ennuy,  .     ;. 

Ma  PENSION  avec  lui !" 
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THE  MENDICANT. 

A  TaLB  or  THB  FbSNCII  R«VOL0TIO]f. 


J^  Ae  JvtAor  of"  damages  tn  tfce  Piarj^  qf  a  Surgton/ 


«iata 


At  the  pi&eipal  enfenaoe  tt>  one  of  Oie  nest  hmnimtmB  of  4»  diuielifv 
which  abooad  in  the  good  oitr  of  Pani*  aa  eiped  b«gf;w  was  wevAoam4  %» 
take  his  ataad  at  the  hour  lor  the  eelebratieB  of  maaa,  to  soUoit  chaiitf  of  ihv 
devoteea.  For  yean  he  had  never  fioled  to  repair  to  the  saoreA  edifice,  awl 
take  his  seat  en  the  aelf-saase  spot ;  in  iaot,  he  was  so  aecvstomed  tebe  seH» 
there,  that  he  was  well  nigh  oonridieved  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  peich^ 
His  conversation,  address,  and  bearing,  plainlT'  told  that  he  had  reosived  • 


superior  education ;  and  wretched  as  he  ever  appeared,  be  possessed  a  eertaiD 

rerthat  helkadatoi' 


dignity  of  manner  which  revealed  to  the  obasrverthat  he  had  at  other  times 
been  accustomed  to  move  in  a  far  higher  sphere.  Amongst  the  crow4  of  beg-* 
garsy  too,  who  daily  thronged  to  s^eitahnsef  thoae  who  attended  the  oelebra- 
Bon  of  mass,  he  possessed  great  anAerity.  The  kindneas  with  whioh  be  evev 
listened  to  Uieir  complaints,  and  the  sympathy  which  he  showed  for  their 
saffierings  ;  the  benevolence  which  indaced  him  to  share  the  ahns  whi^  he 
had  received  with  those  who  had  been  less  fortunate  than  himself;  the  aeal 
with  which  he  always  endeavoured  to  settle  their  disputes,  and  appease  the 
angry  feelinga,  which  were  fffip^ti^i>ff  engendeied  amongst  them ;  lul  contri- 
buted to  raise  him  in  their  esteem  and  afirectien ;  neverUieless,  to  all  of  his 
companions,  even  to  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  the  history. of 
his  life,  and  the  misfortunes  which  had  reduced  him  to  beggary,  were  un- 
known. One  thing  alone  was  certain ;  he  sever  stepped  within  li»  tilireshold 
of  the  church,  yet  he  was  a  Catholic  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  sacre<l 
rites  were  beiiu^  pcorformed,  when  the  pious  chants  of  the  priests  echoed 
throuffh  the  hallowed  dome,  when  the  deep  and  solemn  tone  of  the  organ 

Eealed  along  the  aisles,  the  aged  mendicant  would  join  with  devotion  in  the 
oly  rites,  and  raise  his  feeble  voice  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler  of  the  world.  And  often  when  listening  to  the  discourse  of 
some  pious  priest,  tears  would  course  down  his  furrowed  cheek.  It  was 
evident  to  all  who  knew  him  that  he  had  some  great  cause  for  sorrow,  yet  tQ 
none  would  he  oonless  the  grief  which  preyed  upon  his  mind. 

The  curate  of  the  chureh,  who  was  accustomed  daily  to  celebrate  mass 
therein,  waa  deacended  from  one  of  the  moat  ancient  families  of  France. 
Possessing  an  immense  fortune,  he  delighted  in  giving  firom  out  his  store 
help  to  the  needy  and  oppressed.  The  old  mendicant  had  been  a  particular 
object  of  his  sohcitude ;  and  the  Abb6  C.  never  failed,  as  he  entered  the 
church,  to  place  in  his  hsnd  en  slnu^  rendere4  doubly  valuable  by  the  kind 
and  encouraging  words  with  which  he  accompanied  the  gift. 

One  day  ike  old  man  was  missing  firom  his  accustomed  seat ;  a  second  and 
a  third  passed,  vet  he  did  not  appear.  The  good  Abb6,  foaring  Uiat  some 
misfortune  had  happened  to  the  mendicant,  determined  to  seek  him.  Ac- 
eoidiugly,  having  finished  his  religious  duties,  he  enquired  out  the  abode  of 
the  eld  man,  and  without  loss  of  time  betook  himself  thither,  and  found  him 
stretched  upon  a  wretched  mattress  in  the  last  stage  of  existence. 

The  priest  on  entering  the  miserable  apartment  was  atruck  by  the  luxurv 
^d  wretchedness  which  it  at  once  displayed.  A  magnificent  gold  watch 
Wf#  ittspended  by  a  rusty  nail  over  the  chimney  piece ;  two  pictures,  i« 
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handaoms  g^  ftaiftet,  but  covve^  wUfa  «raj»e,  faiMg  from  tite  duq^-«tafaMA 
walls ;  a  cnicifiz*  beuitifully  o«rre4  in  ivory,  was  placed  at  tho  foot  of.  tho 
l)ed,  and  by  thabedsido  of  the  inTdUd  atood  aa  old  table,  ea  vfaieh  was  lying- 
within  Foaicb  of  the  old  man's  kaad,  s  missal  spleodidlT  boond  aad  soc«re4 
br  claims  of  pure  gold.  With  these  ensptioes^  overy  tLing  pkaaly  dsMtaA 
the  most  abject  miaexy* 

The  eatmnoe  of  the  good  pviest  re-aaiamted  the  dying  aum,  for  iastaatfy 
WGOFOiiae  hiaiself  he  eacdauaed,  witii  }oy  beamiag  6ma  hia  saokea  ^f*-— 
*'  Father!  yoa  do  tb«a  ceadeaceod  to  reaumber  tte  inrstahad li«^|tt'^»at 
to  onler  his  aiiserable  abode  V 

*'  A  priest  never  fbigeta  the  aiissries  of  his  Irilow-cMBtaaas,  ay  aaa>" 
loplied  tho  Abb^.  **  I  have  oomfl  that  I  may Jumw  if  youstaad  in  aaeilW 
asaistaaoe  V 

"  Alas  !  no  i"  Mjotaod  tho  motidioaBl.p  "  I  have  b«  samkly  waatsrto. 
death  wiU  sooa jrobase  am  fimmmy  auseiios.   'Tis  my  •enadaoee  abna 
torments  ma." 

"  Your  coasGMoee !  What  Bieaayoa,  my  son  ?  Ha«o  yov  tlmn.  aa^  inAi 
to  expiatol" 

The  old  Bun  rose  with  a  aupematural  effort  fnam  his  laoAining  piimima, 
and  exelaiaked  with  fearliil  energy,.  "  A  crime !  ■  aa  enoxaioas  ennis!->Hr 
Gzia&e  lor  whieh  my  whde  life  has  been  one  oniel  hut  aaeleBS  expaatian  f  a 
opme  to  wych,.  alas,  no  pardoa  can  be  extended." 

"  Blaspheaie  aot,  my  mm"  said  tho  Abb^ ;  "  doubt  not  i^  ptorndBm  of 
the  Alnughty  ;  whatever  be  thy  criaM,  still  may*at  tboa  hope  forpssdoa^-* 
the  Diviae  meroy  is  greater  tbea  all  the  sins  of  man." 

*<  But  £6r  a  wretch,  whose  erimes  have  been  of  the  blechest  c^ea,.  wiiesa 
soiol  is  staiaed  wiUi  the  blood  of  a  fellow  being — what  is  thona  to  hepaf 
Pardon  !  Th«»  can  be  ae  pardon  lor  such  a  one  I  ''—and  the  old  man  boml 
into  a  p&Bsieaate  flood  of  team* 

"  There  is  pasdo&y  evea  for  a  snuker  so  great  aa  thisV'  exclaimed  tha 
priest,  with  enthnsiasnu  *'I  tell  thee,  my  son,  the  doubt  of  the  Diidnemer^ 
is  a  blasphemy  greater  than  aSX  thy  crimes.  Oar  holy  reftigtOD  opens  wide 
its  anas  to  the  repentant  sinner.  Xisten  to  the  words  af  the  Redeemer— 
'  Came  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  witi^iae  yeu  rettl* 
Old  man,  prostrate  yonrself  in  prayer  belbre  him  and  he  wiU  not  fonake  yoa. 
Come,  my  b<hi,  I  wiU  hear  your  oonfessbn !"  The  good  priest  took  a  seat 
by  the  side  of  the  mendicant,  who,  afitar  a  short  pause,  thus  began : — 

"  I  am  the  affspriag  of  a  poor  fitnner,  who  cultivated  a  sautH  plot  af  groooil 
under  a  finaily  oluie  highest  distinction.  My  fiithar  had.  a  large  family,  and 
his  eircamstaaoes  being  fiar  fiom  aflhient,Iwas  remafvdfrsmmypsrental  raof 
to  the  mansion  of  am  master  at  mi  early  age :  Uiroogh  his  kindness  I  reeeifvad 
a  superior  edosation,  and  the  j^gress  that  I  amda  was  sueh  as  to  raise  ma 
to  the  rank  of  his  secretary.  In  this  situatioa  I  passed  my  daAcain  tho 
greatest  happiness,  and  years  rolled  almost  unheeded  by.  When,  aonrevery 
I  had  attained  my  thirtieth  yem:  the  revolution  broke  out  in  all  im  fiiry,  md 
seattered  desolation  over  our  native  land.  In  an  evil  hour  I  listened  to  die 
seductive  disoomaa  of  a  person  with  whom  I  was  slightly  aoquatatedy  who 
had  himself  embsaoed  repubHoan  principles ;  he  plaeed  in  m^  hands  some  ci 
the  repi^bUesn  jaunuUs  of  the  dsy.  I  read  tbem-^-aigr  ambitian  was  roused  ; 
I  became  weary  of  the  monotoneas  life  I  had  led,  and  ecmeeived  the  idea  of 
forsaking  the  roof  which  had  so  long  sheltered  ne,  for  the  toils  and  tanralts 
of  the  camp.  Would  that  I  had  doae  so ;  for  althofigfa  I  shoald  have  been 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  iagratitade,  yet  cdiould  I  have  beea  spared  tha  oommittal 
of  more  atrocious  crimes.  Ere  I  could  carry  my  project  into  exemdon,  ma 
master*  feariog  lest  he  might  be  srrested,  dismissed  all  his  domestics  wstk 
the  single  exception  of  myself,  and  with  bis  whole  fttmily  fled  to  Paris,  takiag 
with  them  otdj  a  few  things  as  a  memorial  of  the  joyous  hours  which  tfaey 
had  passed,  hmt  which  had  now  ied  for  ever.  They  took  up  their  d[>ede  ia 
tha  mast  obscure  part  of  the  town,  tmsting  that  the  seclusion  of  tbur  dwet* 
Ung  might  preserve  them  secure  from  the  fury  of  their  eaesMes.  I  iottowed 
Um^  »  and  it  was  I  akme  that  possessed  ^e  secret  of  their  retceaL   Their 
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goods  were  confiscated,  and  a  reward  offered  for  their  apprehension,  but  for 
this  they  cored  not.  They  were  united  and  happy  ;  and  they  looked  forward 
in  the  hope  that  brighter  prospects  would  ere  long  dawn  upon  them.  Vain 
hope  !  The  only  person  who  could  reveal  the  secret  of  their  retreat,  and 
could  tear  them  from  their  now  humble,  but  still  happy,  home — ^was  be  who 
had  been  reared  from  infancy  beneath  the  ahelter  6t  their  roof,  who  had 
eaten  of  their  bread,  and  reCeired  unnumbered  benefits  at  their  handa> — he, 
forgetAil  of  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  which  bound  him  to  them,  denounced- 
them  to  the  officers  of  justice.    That  traitor  is  now  before  you. 

"  The  father,  mother,  three  daughters  1 — (there  was  another,  but  she  was 
absent  on  a  visit  to  a  relation  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country),  with  a  youtig 
boy,  of  ten  years, — ^were  consigned  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  dungeons  ^  They 
were  brought  to  trial ;  and  although  in  those  fearful  days  the  most  frivolous 
accusations  were  sufficient  to  condemn  the  innocent  to  death,  yet  the 
pu)>lic  prosecutor  was  at  a  loss  to  procure  sufficient  evidenee  against  this 
noble  family.  But,  alas  !  this  was  not  long  wanting.  He  to  whom  their 
rery  thoughts  were  known,  to  whose  honour  the  secrets  of  the  family  hind 
been  entrusted,  presented  himself  as  their  accuser,  and  tortured  the  most  in- 
nooent  acts  into  proofs  that  they  were  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.    This  false  witnesiB — this  perjured  monster,  was  I. 

"  The  fatal  sentence  was  pronounced  against  them ;'  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  young  child  already  mentioned,  they  were  all  condemned  to  die* 
upon  the  scaffold.  With  the  utmost  resignation,  this  amiable  fiimily  awaitisd 
the  execution  of  die  sentence  By  some  onistake,  however,  the  order  for 
their  execution  was  not  deUvered  to  the  proper  officer :  and  had  there  been  no 
one  to  take  notice  of  this  error,  they  would  have  escaped  the  doom  which  had 
been  awarded  them.  But  there  was  one,  who,  burning  with  impatience  to 
enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  their  abode,  attended  before  die  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  and  caused  the  error  to  be  rectified.  The  order  for  their 
execution  was  instantly  dispatched,  and  ere  the  sun  had  set  they  had  ceased 
to  live.    Need  I  say  that  it  was  I  that  procured  their  death. 

"  The  reward  wmch  I  received  for  my  crime  was  three  thousand  francs, 
and  these  precious  articles  which  you  now  see  around  you.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  her  parents,  the  eldest  daughter,  who,  as  I  have  already  in- 
formed you,  was  on  a  visit  to  a  relation,  returned,  full  of  anticipations  of  the 
happiness  she  should  enjoy  with  those  to  whom  she  was  so  devotedly  at- 
tached. Her  feelings  at  learning  the  fate  of  her  relatives  I  need  not  describe, 
they  can  be  far  better  conceived.  It  is  only  uecessary  for  my  purpose  ^to 
state,  that  I  saw  and  loved  her ;  but  'twas  with  a  wild,  unholy  passion.  I  con- 
tinued to  visit  her  in  the  abode  from  which  her  parents  had  been  torn  to 
meet  their  untimely  fiite,  and  at  length  I  offered  to  make  her  my  wife ;  but, 
although  she  was  ignorant  that  it  was  through  me  that  all  her  hopes  and 
prospects  had  been  blighted,  and  her  relatives  hurried  from  existence,  yet 
she  appeared  instinctively  to  abhor  my  very  presence,  and  she  resolutely 
and  unnesitatingly  refused  my  offer.  This  refusal  at  once  roused  in  my  heart 
the  worst  passions  of  humanity.  I  determined  not  to  be  baffled  by  a  mere 
girl,  and  resolved  that  at  all  hazards  she  should  be  mine  either  in  wedlock  or 
dishonour.  With  rage  flashing  f^om  my  eyes  I  seized  a  knife  which  acci- 
dentally lay  on  a  table  near  me,  and  brandishing  it  above  her  head,  vowed 
that  nought  but  consent  to  my  wishes  should  save  her  from  death.  Her  cheek 
blanched  not,  her  eye  quailed  not,  at  the  death  which  appeared  so  imminent, 
but  with  firmness  and  resignation  she  awaited  the  deadly  stroke.  Her  calm- 
ness for  a  moment  disconcerted  me,  and  unintentionally  I  allowed  the  knife 
to  fall  from  my  grasp.  With  the  utmost  eagerness  she  seized  the  weapon 
from  the  ground,  and  ere  I  had  time  to  avert  the  blow,  the  steel  was  dyed 
deeply  with  her  heart's  blood. 

"  After  this  crime  I  endeavoured,  by  rushing  headlong  into  dissipation,  to 
drown  the  stings  of  conscience,  but  this  could  not  last  long  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  money  I  had  received  was  spent,  I  became  a  prey  to  remorse.  No  pro- 
jects which  I  formed,  no  enterprise  1  undertook,  no  work  in  which  I  engaged 
were  attended  with  success.    I  sank  gradually  under  the  weight  of  my  mis- 
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fortunes,  till  at  last  I  became  poor  and  infiim.  On  the  cbaritj  of  those  who 
frequent  the  church,  in  whose  porch  I  have  taken  my  place  for  so  many  years, 
I  have  depended  for  subsistence.  The  remembrance  of  my  crimes  has  been 
such,  that  despairing  that  the  Divine  mercy  would  ever  be  extended  to  a 
wretch  like  me,  I  have  not  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  holy  edifice. 
I'he  alms  which  i  have  received  has  allowed  me  to  accumulate  &e  sum  I 
obtained  for  the  betrayal  of  my  benefactors.  These  articles  of  luxury  by 
which  you  see  me  surrounded — the  watch,  the  crucifix,  the  missal,  the  pic- 
tures— were  the  plunder  I  obtained  from  tbeir  abode." 

The  old  man  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  tears,  hot,  burning  tears, — 
the  index  of  the  agony  of  his  mind,— coursed  down  his  aged  cheek.  But 
the  pause  was  of  short  duration. 

"  Oh  !  how  long  has  been  my  repentance,  how  bitter  have  been  the  tears 
which  I  have  shed  for  my  crimes.  But  alas  \  how  rain  are  they  all :  nought 
can  ever  wash  my  soul  from  guilt." 

"  My  son,"  replied  the  Abb6,  **  jour  crimes  are  indeed  horrible.  A 
whole  life  passed  in  tears  and  prayer  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  expiation.  Ne- 
▼ertheless  the  treasures  of  divine  mercy  are  incalculable ;  and,  full  of  confi- 
dence in  the  almighty  goodness,  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  your  repent- 
ance will  procure  you  .pardon  and  peace." 

No  sooner  had  the  good  priest  spoken  than  the  aged  mendicant,  starting 
firom  his  bed  with  a  supernatural  energy,  exclaimed  eagerly — 

"  How  blessed,  how  consoling  are  your  words,  father :  but  ere  I  can  re- 
cieve  pardon  let  me  relieve  myself  of  the  fruit  of  my  crime.  Take  all  these 
things,  sell  them,  distribute  their  produce  amongst  the  poor." 

As  he  uttered  those  words  he  touched  the  various  articles  to  which  he 
alluded,  and,  in  so  doing,  the  crape  which  covered  the  picture  fell,  and  re- 
vealed it  to  the  gaze  of  his  ghostly  comforter. 
**  Those,"  said  the  old  man,  "  are  the  features  of  my  betrayed  master." 
Scarcely  had  the  Abb6  viewed  the  picture'  than  exclaiming — "  My  father, 
my  father!"  he  sunk  on  a  chair  overcome  with  emotion.     He  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  as  if  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  that  which  could  not  fail 
to  bring  to  his  mind  the  recollection  of  the  untimely  fiate  of  his  relatives,  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  aged  mendicant  not  daring  to  meet  the  gaze  of  the  son'of  his  victim, 
whom  he  already  viewed  as  a  terrible  judge  prepared  to  launch  his  curses 
against  hnn,  rather  than  a  holy  priest,  full  of  pity  for  the  crimes  and  frail* 
ties  of  a-  fellow  mortal,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity  breathing  forgive- 
ness to  his  enemies,'  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Abb6,  clung  to  his 
knees,  and  bathed  them  with  his  tears. 

*'  Was  I  not  right,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Am  I  not  a  monster,  whose  crimes 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon  ?  I  know  well,  that  even  religion  herself 
would  turn  with  abhorrence  fi'om  a  wretch  like  me." 

Recalled  to  himself  by  these  words,  the  priest,  by  a  powerful  effort,  re- 
pressed the  grief  that  was  swelling  at  his  heart.  The  struggle  between  filial 
affection  and  his  duties  as  a  minister  of  Christianity,  instantly  ceased.  For 
one  instant  he  had  given  way  to  all  the  weakness  of  humanity — 'twas  but  for 
an  instant.  He  took  the  ivory  crucifix,  and  placing  it  before  the  eyes  of  the 
mendicant,  he  exclaimed  in  a  clear  and  loud  voice — 
"  Old  man  !  is  your  repentance  sincere  V* 
"  Yes !" 

«'  Then  I  forgive  you ;  and  may  you  likewise  receive  pardon  from  Heaven." 
He  extended  his  hand  to  raise  the  aged  man  from  his  knees,  but  it  was  vain. 
The  shock  had  been  too  great-^and  the  spiiit  of  the  mendicant  had  fled  for 


ever  ! 
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Original  TransUition, 


ODE  19.— Book  I.— He  aspire^to  th«  cetoatial  abodes. 


c< 


Urit  me  patrise  decsor.** 


The  glory  oF  that  spirit  land 

My  naUve  eoantry,  iires  my  soul. 

And  glowing  in  the  ethereal  strand 
Th^  watch  Pal  stars  that  ceaseless  roll ; 

The  moon's  soft  light*  the  nighA*«  lamp  sets 

Around  heaven's  golden  minarets. 

Inflame  my  sonJ. .  O  sacred  choini 
That  wait  es  ni^ht,  O  torehe»  sworn 

To  follow  with  your  holy  fires 
The  sceptre  by  your  mistreas  heme ; 

O  beauteous  aspect  of  my  home. 

And  guardians  sweet  of  heaven's  bright  dome  ! 

O  wlMrefeve  do  ye  still  b^old 
Me  exiled  from  your  star-lit  clime  ? 

O  why,  alas  !  must  I  grow  old 
Sbnt  out  from  heaven  too  leng  a  time, 

And  bom  of  that  Ivright  clime  a  guest. 

Still,  still  to  earth  he  downvAid  prassad  1 

O  stre^  me  here  ft  grassy  bed 

Ye  inmates  of  the  shining  sky  ^ 
O  here  your  spotless  lilies  shed 

To  deck  the  tomb  where  I  would  lie. 
Here. am  I  from  deatb'a  fetters  looaad. 
Freed  from  my  dross,  though  still  but  dust. 

Of  this  too  lingenng  body,  here, 
O  here,  the  wretched  spoils  dispose 

The  sad  remains  -of  me  whatever 

Survives  the  parted  spirit's  loss. 

Away,  away  to  boundless  skies. 

The  rest  of  me  impatient  flies. 

Classzcus. 
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,  Gentle  raader.  btve  you  erer  been  in  love  t — No !  then  you  hare  never  leen 
Min  Aagelina  Fordyce.  But  I  hare,  and  my  heart  waa  not  proof  againat  auch 
i  copeeatration  of  graces,  auch  an  unequalled  aasemblag^  of  charms*  as  the* 
burst  upon  my  view.  I  was  firat  introduced  to  faor  at  my  Aunt  Mordaunta, 
tnd  endeavoured  to  secure  her  notice  by  the  exercise  of'all  those  ingenious 
paotomimic  manoeuvres  for  which  Ladies'  Gentlemen  have  gained  so  much 
eelebrity ;  I  danced  with  her,  handed  negus  and  cake  to  her,  snufifed  tb« 
candle  at  the  Piano  when  she  was  going  to  sing,  (warble  I  should  siiy) 
tnrued  over  the  music  pages  while  she  wa$  singing :  in  short,  did  the  ami^le 
the  agreeable,  the  delightful,  everj  thing  that  I  thought  could  possibly  for- 
ward me  in  her  estimation.  JVIy  attentions  were  not,  1  had  good  reason  to 
suspect,  altogether  unnoticed  ;  for  I  occasionally  observed  her  eyes  rest  upon 
me  with  something  like  interest — I  will  not  say  love.  My  aunt,  gave  a  ball 
shortly  after  my  first  intioduction  to  Angelina  at  which  I  ascertained  she  waa 
to  be  present  and  no  one  longed  so  much  for  the  erening  of  the  Ball  as  I 
did,  I  dreamed  of  it  every  night,  and  sometimes  even  twice  in  the  wxo9 
evening,  while  in  the  day-time  I  amuaed  myself  with  writing  sonnets  to  her 
•yes,  lines  for  her  album,  and  preparing  trifles  for  her  scrap  book.  The  in- 
tervening daya  I  employed  to  the  beat  advantage,  making  $,  complete  circU 
found  the  aodiac  of  tailors,  drapers,  glovers,  perfumers,  hosiers,  jewellera* 
hc;  and,  in  addition  to  which,  I  equipped  myself  with  a  pair  of  the  most 
ezquisite  pumps,  resolving  to  take  evrry  advantage  that  might  be  derived 
ifroin  a  good  external  appearance.  Now  many  persons  are  not  aware  of  the 
importance  which  attaches  to  a  good  shoe  on  a  small  foot ;  but,  knowing  it 
.to  be  my  invariable  custom  to  glance  first  at  the  face  and  then  at  the  foot  of 
the  party  under  my  scrutiny,  and  thinking  others  might  act  on  the  sam# 
principle,  I  prepared  myself  accordingly. 

'J'he  wished-for  day  Aid  at  length  arrive,  and  with  it  a  cargo  of  appard 
of  varioua  kinds — pumps  of  most  enchanting  fit,  even  to  tightness,  coat  of 
ijke  newest  cut,  viaistcoat  of.  the  latest  pattern,  aqd  trousers  ditto;  to 
•ay  nothing  of  kid  gloves  that  might  have  rivalled  the  driven  snow,  or  even 
ihf  forehead  of  Angelina  herself.  I  was  pleased  at  the  airy  caatles  which 
4#t*ted  before  my  mind's  eye  ;  1  foresaw  the  conquest  1  was  about  to  make, 
jnd  in  my  extasy 

"See  the  conquering  hero  oomes" 

burst  spontaneously  from  my  lips.    But  alas  !   vanity^  like  love,  is  blind. 
I  now  repaired  to  my  toilet,  and  selecting  the  best  razor  (one  of  Palmer's) 
I  began  mowing  the  embryo  stumps  of  a  would-be  beard.     Uh  !  fate,  fate, 
why  were  beards  ever  made  to  degrade  the  chins  of  men.     But  ah  !  I  saw 
not  my  reflection  in  the  glass,  I  only  saw  the  fair  and  amiable  Angelina,  the 
handsomest  in  the  room,  and  myself,  the  most  envied,  leading  her  through 
the  dance.     Was  it  jpossible  that  1  was  so  blest  as  to  touch  her  hand ;  did  I 
indeed  gaze  upon  her  radiant  countenance  1    I  apparently  was  so  blest,  so 
happy ;  and,  in  the  ntoment  of  my  joy  I  could  not  restrain  my  hands  firom 
bestowing  a  visionary  pressure  upon  the  delicate  hand  of  Angelina.     Poets 
may  say  what  they  please  about  the  language  of  eyes,  but  it  is  my  firm 
opinion  that  the  language  of  the  hands  is  equally  expressive.    I  am  stray- 
ing, however,  ii^om  my  mirror,  in  which  1  beheld  my  imaginary  felicity, 
when — horror,  I  ^^s  recalled  to  myself  by  the  acute  tickling  of 'my  chin. 
Reader^  if  thou  kooivest  what   real  agony  of  feeling  is,  fancy  mine  at  that 
unhappy  moment — it  waa  the  very  oems  of  agony ;  I  had  cut  my — throat? 
no ',  would  it  had  been  so ;  I  had  cut  my  chin,  and  the  *'  purple  lide  "  waa 
rolUng  its  ruby  drops^on  the  lawn  front  of  my  sttow- white  shirt;  one  which 
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bad  been  cbosen  epeciatljfor  the  oeeuion,  I  flCiaiped,  nved,  and  rung  the  belt 
till  (he  wire  broke,  with  the  foil  inteotiOD  <mP  fecrifioing  the  fitfet  person  who 
appeared  to  my  rengeanee. 

"James  you  rascal/'  shouted  I,  still  gniping  the  infamoas  instrument,  as 
my  Tslet  made  his  •  appearance :  "J«&i0»  you  rascal,  fetch  me  Imother 
shirt." 

Bat  ere  I  had  fini|hed  mr  cinMBiwid  the  wretch  had  Tanished,  for  my  up* 
pearance  was  so  ludicrous  that  be  leved  I  w^s  insane  and  had  seyered.jny 
throat.  I  called  in  rain  fyr  muittance,  till  at  length  it  came  in  the  persotes. 
of  three  policemen  and  a  Mfffsen,  headed  by  my  recreant  relet.  They 
secured  me,  and  bound  mf  bands ;  and  a  consultation  was  then  held  as  to 
how  I  was  to  be  disposed  M»  Some  recommended  Bethlem  and  Tariona 
other  plfices  of  the  md;  but  it  was  at  length  determined  that  I  should  re- 
main where  I  was  that  tti^t,  with  the  surgeon  and  my  valet  to  guard  me. 
l^eulapius  began  »Kapiining  my  neck,  to  see  what  harm  had  been  done,  wbilof 
I  in  ram  endearownsd  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake ;  but,  alas,  he  seemed 
totally  heedless  of  bt  remonstrances,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  bleed  me; 
which  he  did  to  no  s&ight  an  extent,  as  I  soon  discorered  by  the  weakneM 
which  followed.  Totidly  exhausted  with  yexatiott  and  loss  of  blood,  I  gavii 
myself  up  in.  despair  to  the  most  agonising  feelings  ;  for  I  was  well  awaM 
that  a  riral  a^irant  to  ihe  hand  and  affections  of  Angelina  would  be  at  th^ 
ball,  and  I  doubted  not  would  make  the  most  of  my  absence  to  improre  hit 
suit.  Thus  I  lay,  die  Tictim  of  the  most  acute  and  galling  disappointment, 
until  I  sank  unconsciously  to  sleep. 

It  was  not  until  two  daya  after  that  the  mistake  was  discoTered — when  I 
was  released.  J  resolreid  to  take  summary  yengeance  on  the  scoundrel 
valet  who  had  thus  thwarted  my  most  plessing  anticipations,  and  forthwitfi 
made  up  my  mind  to  discharge  him  and  all  my  household ;  but,  fearing'  lest 
euch  measures  might  be  construed  into  a  return  of  the  fit,  I  was  compelled 
to  forbesr.  Just  then  my  old  acquaintance  and  bosom  friend,  Anthony  Prat^; 
Esq.,  called  in  to  see  me ;  and,  in  the  course  of  conyersation,  I  learnt  thiU 
Angelina  had  taken  my  absence  to  much  to  heart,  and  my  rivritl  had  made 
auch  good  use  of  his  tune,  that  she  had  at  lenffth  conaented  to  become  hlh 
bride,  and  the  marria|fe  had  been  fixed  for  that  day  fortnight. 

Fire  and  fury !  this  wss  unbearable ;  that,  through  cutting  my  ebin  I 
«heuld  lose  the  handsomest  of  women,  with  a  large  fortune  to  boot ;  that  all 
ay  fimded  sufipess  should  be  thus  annihilated  by  the  magic  touch  of  a  yild 
sazor.  'Twas  too  much  for  man  to  endure.  I  fainted  outrip;fat,  fell  into  b 
fever,  and  was  placed  in  a  sick  bed  for  two  weeks,  from  which  I  have  jnit 
risen,  to  write  tJus  heart-rending  narrative,  and  see  tiie  detested  marriu^ 
.aiiaouBced  in  the  oolnmas  of  the  "  Morning  Post !" 

C  W.  H, 
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;  **  OiM  ■Mvrtt  entrj,"  a«id  I  «zulfiik|^,  '*  one  more  ehtry,  and'* — iiere  my 
i^og]kt«^«ctBM  too  e  static  for  uttoranc^ — and  baring;  debited  Hr.Pliun|>- 
tne  with  bis  laat  purchase  of  indigo,  I  locked  up  the  whole  tribe  ofledgdrii 
and  day-booka,  and  pocketed  the  key  with  the  air  of  a  man-  who  had  con- 
^loded  oome  vast  busiaefis,  which  eyasured  to  him  future  leisure  and  ample' 
BMoa  of  enjoyinff  it.    My  condition  was  not  dutte  ao  enviable,  but  I  had 
^i(fi»  iSie  a  week^  absence 'from  business,  which  I  was  determined  to  spend 
-r-bow,  I  had  not  exactly  decided,  but  at  all  cFents  in  pleasure.   I  had  beea' 
at  sooi»  pains  to  keep  clear  of  all  positive  engagements,  in  the  hope  of 
spending  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  the  society  of  one  who  fbr  some 
thre^  months  previous  had  been  th^  light  of  my  eyes — the  lireath  of  my' 
nostrils— -the  blood  of  my  heart, — and  whom  I  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  inviting  to  become  bone  of  my  bone,  though  nothing  approaching  to  a 
wmal  di»claratioB  of  my  intentions  had  up  to  Siis  period  escaped  me; 

I  had  lUpt  clear  of  all  engagements,  but  I  had  two  letters  of  invitation  yet 
to  dispose  of  which  somewhat  puzsled  me.    One  from  my  aunt,  Isabella, 
with  whom  I  had  always  been  an  especial  favourite,  the  other  from  my  uncle 
Ireeman,  who  had  always  treated  me  as  one  of  his  own  children.  I  had  seen' 
aetther  siace  I  left  Hampshire  ;  and  my  aunt,  kind  soul,  unmindful  of  the 
aLflfefence  which  half  a  dozen  years  make  in  the  tastes  of  a  youth  springing 
ibit9  ipuinhood'— especially  in  London — endeavoured  io  allureme  to  her  quiet' 
domicile,  by  a  glowing  description  of  the  grapery  and  orchard !    My  uncle's 
letter  mioTded  a  striking  contrast ;  for,  excepting  the  custdmary  compli- 
iMRts  firom  my  cousins,  it  spoke  of  nothing  but  powder,  percussion  caps,  and 
Q(B|i«d^pes«   Xentertained  a  hieh  resect  for  both ;  and  not  knowing  how  to 
<«xcuae  myself,  had  postponed  writing  till  the  last  mom^t,  thinking  that 
J»If  an  bour's  head-acne,  or  ten  minutes'  bile  might  occur,  to  be  magnified 
tntoreaaoD  sufficient  for  declining  their  kindness.    I  had  reached  the  end  of 
mv  tether,  however,  in  perfect  health,  and  was  under  the  necessity'of  writiig 
what  might  be  summed  up  into  three  lines  of  "  regret,"  two  of  "  previous 
•engagemeat,"  and  one  of  **  happiness  at  some  future  time."    Having  con  - 
pleted  whicn  weighty  matter,  and  made  a  few  fastidious  alterations  in  my- 
loilette,  I  iiurried  to  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and  mounting  the  stag^e,  was  in 
due  course  deposited  at  Knightsbridge. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  exact  spot  in  Knightsbridge  to  which  I  bent  my 
steps : — ^let  it  suffice,  tibat  I  arrived  at  the  door  at  whicn  I  had  never  knocked 
without «  slight  tremor,  to  be  converted  into  pleasure  or  disappointment,  ac- 
cording to  my  reception,  by  one  of  the  inmates.    I  was  admitted  by  the  ser- 
irant  with  that  knowing  half-smile — so  fatal  to  half-crowns — which  I  had  so 
often  encountered,  and  without  much  ado  found  my  wav  to  the  drawing- 
room.     £very  thing  looked  propitious  for  a  tdte-a-t^te.  The  senior  Mantons 
were  absflnt  on  a  visit — brother  Tom  had  gone  to  the  theatre — Emily  and 
Fanny  were  busy  with  their  books — and  Julia  was  seated  at  the  piano-forte, 
from  which  I  entreated  her  not  to  rise.    With  sottiething  very  like  the  fami- 
liarity of  an  old  friend,  I  took  a  seat  close  to  the  instrument,  and  the  time 
passed  pleasantly  between  Mozart  and  Rossini,  till  a  lengthened  dissertation 
on  their  respective  merits  by  some  means  got  diverted  into  a  channel  far' 
a|ore  interesting  to  myself,  and,  as  I  hoped,  to  Julia  also.    I  was  just  verg- 
&g  on  that  state  of  mind  in  which  young  gentlemen  are  apt  to  do  things 
ricucnloaa,  when  I  was  suddenly  recalled  to  a  sense  of  realities.    I  had  been 
using  all  my  eloquence  ta  make  apparent  the  necessity  of  herself,  with  her 
sistera  and  brother  Tom  joining  me  in  an  excutsion  on  the  following  day, 
when,  rising  and  taking  her  hand  to  render  my  p^rifuasloiil  niord  i'ttpressive^ 
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I  obMrred  that  hn  fingor  wmi  illimimed  by  a  drele  of  briUianti ;  waA  m 
my  wipiments  appeared  to  be  by  no  means  ccmYineiag,  I  rentaxed  a  digres- 
sion upon  the  ring,  intending  to  resome  the  main  snbject  on  the  first  farour- 
able  opportunity. 

"  Pray,  Bfiss  Manton,  ezonse  my  impertinence— -what  a  Tory  handsome 
ring  you  have  on  your  fincsr — and  raluable,  too,  is  it  not?" 

"  It  is  very  neat/.'  ^-replied,  "  and  Talvable  to  me  as  a  mark  of  affection 
from  the  donor.'' 

**  Oh,  Julia,"  said  her  youngest  sister,  Fanny,  who  had  oyecheard  at  least 
this  part  of  our  conrersation,  "  do  tell  Mr.  Collins  what  Mr.  Hobday  said 
when  he  placed  it  on  your  finger." 

"  Nonsense,  Fanny  !"  exclaimed  Julia,  in  some  trepidation,  and  blushing 
slightly. 

-  *'  O,  pray  tell  me,"  said  I,  with  as  much  gaiety  as  I  could  assume ;  fOr  the 
juxta-position  of  the  name  of  Hobday,  and  the  affection  mentioned  by  JnUa, 
did  not  strike  upon  my  ear  with  peculiar  harmony. 

•  "  You  must  excuse  my  declining  to  do  that,  sir,"  answered  Julia  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  an  affair  with  which  I  had  no  concern ; 
and  my  spirits  were  reduced  to  g^vity,  and  I  began  to  ruminate. 

Ac  this  moment  the  parent  Mantons  returned,  and  a  coldness  in  their 
l^reetings,  which  I  had  never  before  experienced,  c<mfirmed  the  startling 
idea  which  had  just  flashed  upon  my  inind,<»th8t  Julia  was  destined  for 
another !  I  felt  the  muscles  of  my  face  contract  forcibly — ^my  coontenanee 
fell  to  the  length  of  a  Cremona — ^my  heart  beat  a  coffin-maker's  tattoo  upon 
my  ribs — ^my  tongue  refused  to  do  more  than  splutter — a  dense  November 
fog  came  over  my  eyes — and  I  should  doubtless  have  sunk  into  the  earth, 
only  that  the  drawing-room  had  not  a  clay  carpet,  and  I  therefore  resumed 
my  seat  upon  the  chair.  Fortunately,  my  disorder  was  not  observed ;  and 
after  sitting  a  few  minutes  in  moody  silence,  I  took  a  solemn  leaye. 
.  I  had  arrived  in  the  classic  neighbourhood  of  Leicester-square,  on  my 
iny  home,  and  was  crawling  along,  cursing  my  own  folly  for  not  being  more 
explicit  with  Julia  and  her  family,  and  debating  the  advanti^e  which  drown- 
ing possessed  over  hanging,  and  shootuig  oyer  both,  when  my  studies  were 
interrupted  by  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  familiar  yoice  shouted  in 
my  ear,  *'  Why,  Collins,  what  ails  you  that  you  won't  answer  a  fellow  when 
he  speaks  to  you?" 

It  was  my  boisterous  friend  Hampton,  who,  it  appeared,  had  addressed 
me  half  a  dozen  times  without  effect.  I,  of  course,  apologized ;  and  after 
talking  some  little  time,  al  fresco,  acceded  to  his  proposition  — ^though  not 
partial  to  such  exhibitions — of  taking  a  glass  of.  grog  at  an  adjacent 
tavern.  The  room  we  were  ushered  into  contained  but  one  other  guest— a 
rotund,  benign  looking,  middle-aged  gentleman — who  immediately  upon  our 
entering  paid  for  what  he  termed  his  "  finish  "  of  brandy,  hiccupped  a  g^d 
evening,  and  zigzagged  his  way  out.  My  friend's  volubility,  and  the  grog, 
exercised  so  salutary  an  influence  upon  my  nervous  system,  that  by  the  time 
the  second  ^lass  was  disposed  of,  I  was  enabled  to  ask,  with  apparent  in- 
difference, if  he  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hobday  ;  to  which  inquiry  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  accompanied  with  the 
^Ufying  intelligence  that  he  was  a  dashing  spirited  fellow,  and  quite  irre- 
sistible among  the  women. 

"  But,  I'll  introduce  you,"  continued  Hampton ;  "  you'll  be  delighted 
with  him — meet  him  to-morrow  evening  at  my  rooms— what  do  you  say  7 — 
wd'll  have  a  steak  and  a  glass  of  punch  together  ?" 

*'  I'd  rather  meet  him,  said  I,  "  in  some  snug  meadow  where  I  might  put 
a  bullet  through  his  head,  or  be  indebted  to  him  for  a  similar  kindness  ?" 

M  Why  ?"  asked  Hampton,  in  the  utmost  surprise. 

To  which  why — after  several  attempts  at  evasion — I  was  obliged  to  makei 
replication  the  wherefore  above  narrated. 

''  You  must  be  mistaken,"  said  he. 

*•  Impossible,'*  I  rejoined—*'  quite  impossible !" 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued,  during  which  I  mad?  a  desperate  at- 
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• 

tUk  npoo  tka  e<mtontt  of  my.tamh\w,mA  tli«B  in  thit  pMoliarly  unprMtiw 
fluuiner  induced  by  the  oie  of  meh  a  8timulMt»  I.  reftimed  ^e  subject. 

"  I  eck  you  ea  a  firiend  now,  Hampton  what  would  you  adriae  me  to 
dof 

"  Why,  if  I  w«re  yoa,  I'd  order  in  another  glass,  and  ^— r-" 

'*  Nay,  now,  be  serioas." 

**  Well,  seriously,'!  would  do  so-^and  when  you've  finished  that,  youll 
be  in  prime  order  to  settle  other  matters  ;  but  if  the  lady  has  determined  te 
cut  you,  you  may  rest  assured  that  shooting  Jack  Hobdi^  will  not  postpone 
it  for  an  instant." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ? — Must  I  sit  down  " 

"  Fiddle-de-dee ! — Win  the  lady  if  you  can ;  if  you  caniiot  and  are  con- 
vinced that  she  is  the  only  fine  woman  in  the  world,  and  that  you  cannot 
possibly  survive  the  not  gaining  her,  why  then,  you  know,  you  can  fret  your- 
self into  a  consumption,  or  enter  the  navy  as  an  admiral— or  the  army  as  a 
field-marshal ;  or,  as  you  are  a  fine  young  man,  you  can  Consult  the  East 
India  Company,  perhaps  they'll  make  you  a  nabob.  But  are  you  so  devii- 
ishly  smitten,  Collins  t' 

"  Sir,"  replied  I,  growing  rather  choleric,  "  I  will  not  suffer  you  to      '    " 

"  Now,  don't  be  angry ;  how  can  I  prescribe  if  I  do  not  feel  your  pulse  a 
little.  You  must  try  a  dose  of  absence.  Meet  me  on  board  the  Eclipse  t<^ 
morrow  morning,  and  we'll  talk  over  the  matter  more  fully  when  we  reach 
Kamsgate." 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  waiter  yawned  audibly,  and  we  departed — it  waa 
late,  or  early,  I  recollect  experiencing  a  moment's  exhilaration,  but  besides 
that  I  have  a  very  confused  idea  of  any  thins  that  occurred  till  six  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  when*  I  discovered  myself  in  bed  at  my  lodgings  with  a 
clammy  parched  mouth,  a  feverish  skin,  and  a  sensation  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  a  head-ache.  On  rising,  I  found  that  my  pockets  had  been 
disencumbered  of  tXt  they  contained,  except  a  card  of  terms  of  the  packet 
before-mentioned;  which  Hampton  had  given  me  when  we  parted  !  Not 
knowing  how  mu<^  amusement  or  annoyance  I  might  have  afforded  to  my 
landlady  and  her  household,  I  wrote  a  note  saying  I  should  not  return  for 
some  days,  and  about  half-past  eight  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  house  with 
my  portmanteau,  and  a  short  time  found  me  sliding  with  a  favourble  tide  in 
a  wherry,  towards  the  spot  designated  "  off  the  Tower."  Two  minutes  later, 
and  the  Eclipse  would  have  left  me  in  town ;  as  it  happened,  however,— —« 
but  as  this  and  all^  other  circumstances  attending  the  vojrage  are  already 
sufficiently  described  in  my  four  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  occasional  poem, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  tharteuitig  the  narrative  by  subjoining  it  here.  It  is 
entitled — 

RAMSGATE  AHOY! 

Dense  clouds  of  smoke  obscure  the  sun— 
<  The  work  of  magic  is  begun— 

The  open  valve,  the  gushing  stream. 
Denote  the  bark  can  breast  the  stream. 

Nor  will  she  long  abide : — > 
llie  clashing  waters  lave  her  hull 
[Pull,  waterman, — ^you  devil,  pull !] 
The  signal's  made — unmoor,  unmoor ! 
Her  bonds  are  loosed — she  leaves  the  shore 

Defying  wind  and  tide ! 

'*  The  steam  is  up  !*' — ^the  laughing  spray 
With  brilUant  spangles  strews  her  way« 
And  glancing  from  her  gilded  prow 
Careers  in  suver  foam  below 

With  murmured  mystic  song ; 
The  dancing  waves  behind  her  sweep. 
.  In  joyous  circles  o'er  the  deep, 
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And  teil  tha  lab^rtn  on  tli»  ■haw 

[rthought'to  get  on  board  befive] 

Howr ga^f-she  weadaiiUnig. 

Away  she  fli^s  ! — take  heed,.ta1re  heed, 
Ye  sluggish  barks — mark  well  her  speed — 
Nor  cross  her  bows  with  reckless  tack, 
Lest  cordaee  fail,  or  canvasa  slack, 

And  ruin  overwhelm ; — 
For  though  at  utmost  need  she  m«)r 
Her  arrow  flight  a  moment  atay, 
Yet  in  the  pause  sore  peril  lies 
For  only  while  her  winn  she  pliea 

She  answers  to  mo  helm. 

Awaj  she  fli6s ! — collision — ^wreck 
No  longer  holds  her  powers  in  check 
Behind  her  sinks  the  fading  shore 
The  glorious  ocean  lies  before — 

She  rides  its  regal  waves  ! 
Exult  1  upon  the  boundine  main — 
rWhat  giddiness  has  seiz*d  my  brain ! 
Some  brandy,  stew'rd — no  chops — no  steaks  !]. 
The  gale  of  Britons'  freedom  speaks — 

They  "  never  will  be  slaves  !** 

•—Fresher,  stronger  grows  the  breeze- 
In  bolder  surges  roll  the  seas — > 
The  spray  in  wilder  eddies  towers--^ 
[I'm  paralysed  in  all  my  powers !] 

But  still  with  giant  speed 
The  vessel  dashes  through  the  waves- — 
Both  adverse  winds  and  currents  braves ^^ 

i There  goes  my  hat ! — Oh  dear,  this  swell 
laa  made  me,  captain,  so— unwell !] 

Oh  well  she  earns  her  meed  ! 
Night  steals  along  the  western  sky 
Deep  purple  clouds  th'  horiaon  dye 
But  on  their  darkling  bosom,  lo ! 
Where  specks  to  chidky  hillocks  grow**^ 

It  is  the  destined  shore ! — 
The  sun  yet  faintly  gilds  the  land — 
We  near  apace  the  crowded  strand — 
The  anchor's  dropt — [I'm  half  asleep 
But  into  yonder  boat  111  creep, 

Thankful  the  voyage  is  o'er.] 

My  friend  Hampton  beine  too  late  for  ^e  Eclipse,  did  not  arrive  till  the 
next  day ;  and  it  happened,  as  we  had  appointea  no  place  of  rendesvous, 
that  we  followed  each  .other  about  at  some  half-hour's  dutanee  for  three  days, 
but  never  met,  and  he  returned  to  town,  while  I  remained  behind,  in  h(gh 
dudgeon  with  him  and  all  the  world,  till  the  end  of  my  allotted  week,  wheii, 
having  quarrelled  for  want  of  more  potent  enemies  with  all  the  waitera  in 
the  place,  and  treated  all  the  bar-midds  with  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  sex, 
to  their  unspeakdiie  satisfaction  I  deposited  myself  again  in  the  steamer, 
and  was  borne  back  to  the  "  great  metropolis." 

I  arrived  in  town  in  no  better  humour  than  I  left  Bamsgate.  Business 
of  all  kinds  I  felt  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  my  leisure  hours  I' contrived  to  fill 
up  with  most  interesting  street  rows,  till  on  the  fourth  evening  I  chanced 
to  be  rescued  from  the  clutches  of  five  ladies  of  the  sister  kingdom,  whom  I 
had  managed  to  offend  in  passing  through  Drury-lane,  by  the  hands  of  Tom 
Manton,  who,  when  the  affray  was  fairly  ended,  invited  me  with  much  ooc- 
diality  to  sup  with  him  at  home/ 

It  was  not  without  some  hesitatiott  I  entered  the  dwelling  of  my  lamented 
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|ir.  MaBton  with— — 

«*  Ephnim-!  weU,  how  tie  you  ?  I  thongfat  you'd  forf^en  your  pld, 
ftiflods !  Where  hare  you  been  this— -hem  long  did  you  wy  it  wm," 
tumiiig  to  JuHa,  "  since  Mr.  CoUizui  was  here  V* 

"Now,  father,  how  oan  yon  tease  one  sol"  she  replied,  and  blushing 
deeply  ran  out  of  tira  room. ;  in  a  few  minutes,  howerer,  she  returned,  uaber* 
ing  in  a  visitor — ^the  same  benerolent.  Pickwick-looking  old  gentleman  whom 
I  had  met-in  the  taTora  near  L^cester-squsre,  and  to  whmn  I  was  imme* 
diately  introduced— 'twas  Mr.  Hobday ! 

Need  I  say  that —    . 

"  A  changd  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream**  1 

.  Words  cannot  describe  the  pleasuiaMe  feeUngs  I  experienced.  ISr,  Hob^ 
dsy,  it  appeared,  was  the  parent  of  my  friend  Hampton's  dashing  acquaint* 
anee  cf  that  name,  and  beinff  both  friend  and  jeweller  to  &e  fiunily,  had,  ia 
^  latter  aqpacity,  furnished  Julia,  by  the  desire  of  her  father,  with  the  ring 
Which  had  occasioned  me  so.  much  uneasiness;  and  on  submitting  it  for 
(ttkprond,  garo  utterance  to  a  pleasantry  upon  plain  gold  lings^  which  she 
mclined  to  repeat  in  the  determined  manner  before  intimsted. 

iThe  remainder  of  this  part  of  my  history  may  be  readily  imagined  by  the 
ifllHfited  in  such  matters ;  but  as  aome  few  may  exist  guiltless  botk  of  U»fm 
ani  matrimony,  I  beg  to  refer  them  to  the  Morning  Pott  newspi^>er  for  the 
first  tf  the  month,  of  which  this  is  the  twelfUi  anniyersary,  where  ^ey  wiU 
findm  catastrophe  duly  chronicled.  They  may  likewise  consult  thexem^ 
tHT-book  of  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanorer-sqnere,  if  thsMomtaf  Poll 
be  not  authority  sufficient. 

April,  1637.  H.  T. 


A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE  IN  1771. 

Calaii,  Satwrday,  August  17th,  1771. 

DxAii  M. — You  will  leazn  from  my  present  address,  that  I  hsTS  safUy 
landed  on  the  Gallic  shores,  having  exchanged  the  comforts  of  roast  beef 
for  soup  maigre ;  and  John  Bull's  Sm  hommie  for  monsieur's  gaittis  de  cosiirw 
Whetlier  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  time  will  show ;  nau$  vsrrims,  and 
jiere,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  premise,  tiiat  had  I  not  giyen  you  my  promise^ 
had  I  not,  as  Shylock  says,  "  a  tow  registered,"  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
1  should  have  put  pen  to  paper  upon  tms  occasion.  Sailors  are  but  indiffer- 
ent scribes,  and  though  accustomed  to  keeping  the  log,.  ar«  not  at  all  adepts 
at  the  diary  ',  however,  to  my  task,  without  further  preamble. 

Captain  Philip  Affleck  (M^tor)  and  inyself,  (Telemachus),  having  r»- 
solved  (like  the  two  Greeks  in  Fenelon's  charming  tale)  to  set  off  upogr 
our  travels,  not  in  search  of  Ulysses,  though  our  errand  was  rather  pourtfy-, 
being  that  of  a  visit  to  the  gpreat  king,  departed  from  Will's  Coffee-r 
house  on  Thursday  last,  at  six  o'clock,  in  a  post-chaise  and  four  i  a  delight* 
ful  B^oroing,^  the  sun  shining  brightly,  without  a  spot  or  cloud  to  cover  it» 
tiie  air  Wlmy  and  fresh,  and  all  nature  smiling  and  serene.  We  reached 
.Dartford  hy  eight,  and  Rochester  by  ten,  where  we  ordered  breskfast^  and 
in  the  interim  of  its  preparation,  strolled  past  the  ancient  cathedral,  with  its 
^ouriotts  time-worn  entrance  porch,  up  to  the  castle,  whose  masnve  strength 
has  outatood  the  ^^hqck  and  wear  of  ages,  and  which,  !■  think,  might  still  b# 
0iade  a  |[rand  residence,  if  its  owner  would  be  at  the  expense  of  re-esta* 
bUslung  It.  As  I  looked  from  the  op#n  windowa  of  what  waa  once,  its 
.mod  range  of  ajiarUiients,  being  the  third  in  height  from  the  ground,  and 
Mb«ld  the  magnificent  prospect  spread  out  on  ^U  sides  jround  me,  I  could 
not  but  reject  upon  its  former  days  of  greatnesn;  when. armed  bands «f 
iKnights,  Squires,,  and  Retainers,  thronged  its  ^filA»ii  and  f^ma  the  lotd 
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who  h«ld  it  WM,  M.it  were,  •  feudal  king*  Bj-the-bye,  it  is  reporMMi/ 
that  its  architect  was  a  priest,  no  bad  judge  of  buildings,  it  should  seem  y 
though  the  priests  of  former  times  were  our  best  ariehiteeta,  as  witness  the 
noble  remains  of  their  skill  not  only  here,  but  throughout  all  Eurojie,  oh-' 
rivalled  and  unequalled  to  the  present  hour.  But  I  mUst  return  to  mj 
breakfast,  or  we  shall  not  reach  Dover  before  night.  Allans ! — Having 
breakfasted,  we  started  like  "  grants  refreshed,"  and  changed  horses  agais 
at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  Sittingboum ;  again  at  Canterbuxy ;  and  by  five 
o'clock  arrived  at  La  Ville  de  Londres,  in  Dover:  ordered  dinner,  and  sent 
a  note  for  Mr.  Mann,  who  had  formerly  been  lieutenant  of  the  ^tna,  under 
my  command,  and  was  residing  there  en  attendant.  Strolled  about  the 
town,  and  viewed  the  Castle,  harbour,  cliffs,  &c.  Thought  upon  Shake- 
apear,  and  his  beautiful  description  of  the  cliff,  so  justly  honoured  with 
his  name.  .  Bought  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  by  way  of  a  refresher' to 
my  memory ;  and  then  to  dinner,  "  with  what  appetite  you  may :"  and  our 
ride  had  made  ours  pretty  tolerable,  as  the  landlord  can  testify.  After  din-' 
ner  Mr.  M^nn  joined  us ;  in  the  evening  walked  with  him  on  the  pier, 
talking  over  our  former  adventures  together,  until  the  wind  and  rain  (for 
the  clouds  had  gathered,  and  the  weather  changed  from  its  morning  bright- 
ness, to  gloom  and  drizzle),  forced  us  to  seek  shelter.  We  were  sorry  to 
fin.d  all  the  packets  on  the  other  side.  However,  as  luck  would  have  it,  a 
vessel  arrived  from  Boulogne,  the  master  of  which  agirieed  with  Affleck,  to 
sail  for  that  place  the  next  morning,  at  daylight.  That  affair  being  arrange 
la  our  minds,  away  to  bed. — Je  vous  souhaite  le  ban  toir  ;  or,  in  plain  Eng- 
Hh,  "Good  night!" 

Next  morning  (Friday,  the  16th,  proved  cold  and  windy,  wi^  a  sharp 
rain.  Up  by  five  ;  and  by  six  were  on  board  the  Three  Friends,  WiUiam 
Merriton,  master,  sailing  out  of  Dover  Pier,  and  no  sooner  out,  but  found 
it  blowing  very  hard  at  W.  S.  W.  with  an  ugly  sea.  However,  we  stood  over 
upon  a  wind,  in  the  hope  that  as  the  day  advanced,  the  weather  would  change, 
and  the  wind  abate,  but  were  greatly  disappointed  on  finding  the  wind  m- 
crease,  as  the  day  grew  older,  so  much  so,  that  by  noon,  we  were  close 
reefed  with  storm  jib,  &c.,  and  even  that  almost  too  much  frar  us,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  bear  up  for  Calais ;  but  being  rather  early  for  the  tide,  we 
lay' to  about  a  league  to  windward  of  the  harbour,  tumbling  about  in  a 
hollow  sea ;  and  your  two  humble  servants.  Mentor  and  Telemachus,  like 
two  sick  'girls.  Hear  it  not,  ye  gods  ?  for  you  must  know,  my  dear  friend, 
that  a  sailor  who  is  accustomed  to  plenty  of  sea-room,  and  long  stretches  of 
wave,  becomes  as  bad  as  a  cockney  in  a  narrow  strait,  with  a  short  baffling 
seat.  The  difference  between  the  two  being  something  like  that  (in  compa- 
rison)  between  the  short  trot  of  a  pony,  and  the  noble  gallop  of  an  Arab. 

At  half-past  one  o'clock  we  pushed  for  the  harbour,  the  wmd  having  now 
increased  to  a  downright  gale,  which  made  us  apprehensive  for  the  mast, 
when  we  came  to  haul  the  wind,  but  there  was  no  alternative — carry  sail 
and  get  in,  or  lose  the  mast  and  founder;  a  horn  uf  the  dilemma  not  quite 
BO  pleasant  to  persons  who  were  easy  and  comfortable  in  every  other 
respect.  Fortunately  for  us,  we  got  hold  of  the  other  horn,  and  by  two 
o'clock  our  feet  were  placed  on  Cuais  Quay.  "  Pas  mal  d'etre  ici  !  said 
I  to  Mentor.  "  Vous  avet  raison,"  said,  he,  to  Telemachus.  Still  we  were 
wet,  cold,  and  comfortless,  and  both  looking  like  knights  of  the  rueful 
countenance. 

However,  we  were  not  long  in  gaining  my  favourite  Sterne's  acquaint- 
ance's hotel ;  and  glad  were  my  eyes  to  see  Monsieur  Dessein,  though  he 
returned  but  half  the  compliment  (having  but  one,  and  faith  that's  a 
piercer,  as  Mentor's  pocket  can  bear  witness,  ou  il  a  fait  ses  reekerches), 
*'  Ah !  Monsieur  Ddssein  soulagez  nous  !" — **  Nous  avons  froid."  "  A 
votrt  service.  Messieurs." — "  Du  feu  une  soupe !"  "Duvin  de  Bour- 
goigne."  " Qu'on  le  depeche — aliens  vital"  Each  of  these  orders  were 
met  by  bows  and  scrapes  on  the  part  of  Monsieur  ,  in  the  midst  Of  which  a 
gentleman  in  an  Engbsh  genend's  uniform,  came  into  the  yard.  Affleck, 
who  immediately  recognised  an  old  Mend,  General  Coote,  hiwtened  to  meet 
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him,  and  after  a  heartjr  mutual  embrace,'  the  gemeral  teld  him.  he  was  goiag 
to  set  down  to  dinner  in  an  hoar,  which  he  begged  he  would  partake  of, 
and  bring  his  friend  along  with  hun.  Accordingly,  I  was  introduced  to  the 
General,  Major  Dow,  the  historian  of  Hindostan,  and  Captain  Thomson,  the 
General's  aid-de*camp4  all  these  just  anrived  firom  the  East  Indies,  chiefly 
eyer  land. 

As  I  had  but  a  short  time  to  look  about  me,  I  cannot  g^ye  yeu  any  yecy 
particalar  account  of  this  ancient  town,  which  has  so  many  .associations 
with  our  history ;  for  who  can  forget  the  memorable  siege  of  it  by  the  braye 
Cdward  the  Tluud^  the  gallantry  of  Eustace  de  St  Pierre,  and  hia  fiye  oomr; 
panions,  who  the  king  had  resolyed  to  hang  up  for  their  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  his  powers  or  the  beneyolence  -of  the  Queen  -Philippa,  who  inter- 
ceded for,  and  say  ed  them. 

The  Cathedral  is «  massy  Gothic  building,  in  its  simplest  form ;  I  had 
but  time  to  look  upon  its  extenon  The  Town  Hall  is  in  the  Place  d'Armes, 
and  an  object  to  strike  the  eye  of  eyery  trayeller,  as  it  stands  directly  im 
your  road  ft'om  the  pier  to  the  hotel.  In  short,  the  whole  town  looks  like 
a  place  that  has  been  of  note  in, its  time^  the  Key^as  it  was  called  in  former 
dnys)  of  France ;  and  to  hold  which  Key,  many  a  serious  conflict  has  beeii 
fought  by  our  earlier  kings.  Mary  the  First,  of  England,  was  so  cha- 
grined at  its  loss  during  her  reign,  that  she  is  reported  to  haye  exclaimed, 
"  After  her  death  they  would  find  '  Calais'  engrayed  upon  her  heartJ' 

But  I  must  now  return  to  Mentor  and  my  dinner,  which  was  a  yery 
good  one ;  and  the  wine  p«  vuuwmis — while  an  excellent  wood  fire  blazed 
in  the  spacious  ciiimney.  So  that  by  four  o'clock,  what  with  the  kindness 
•f  the  general,  and  the  attentions  of  the  eyer-polite  Monsieur  Dessein, 
Mentor  and  myself  had  as  totally  forgotten  our  fatigue  and  danger,  as 
though  they  had  neyer  been. 

About  fiye  o'clock  the  Prince  of  Croix,  Goyemor  of  Calais  (haying 
heard  of  the  General's  arriyal)  came  to  pay  him  a  yisit  of  respect,  and  a 
yery  sensible,  well-bred  little  gentleman  he  was ;  somewhere  about  sixty 
years  of  age.  A  great  loyer  of  mathematics  and  natural  history,  on  which 
he  teld  us  he  had  written  some  yelumes.  He  brought  with  him  a  map  «f 
the  world,  and  Bougainyille's  Journal,  oyer  which  we  chatted  near  a  couple 
of  hours.  He  then  left  us  with  offers  of  his  service,  and  we  all  sallied 
forth  to  take  a  yiew  of  the  town. 

*  It  was  fortunate  for  me,  that  I  had  taken  a  cursory  view  .befiore  dinner^ 
^r  the  weather  proyed  so  unfa? curable,  that  after  passing  through  a  few  ot' 
the  streets,  and  seeing  the  gate  which  Hogarth  has  immortalized  in  his  ad-' 
mirable  picture,  we  were  glad  to  return  to  our  lodgings ;  spent  tlie  even- 
ing and  supped  together,  and  were  most  agreeably  entertained  by  the  G»< 
neral  with  an  account  of  his  journey  oyer  the  Desarts — 

**  Wherein  of  waters  yast,  and  desarts  vild, 

Rough  quarries^  rocks,  and  hills,  whose  heads  touch  heay'n. 

It  was  his  hint  to  speak." 

At  eleyea  o'clock  took  leave,  and  to  bed  for  early  rising ;  our  apartments 
on  the  ground  floor  j  but  very  excellent  beds. 

Ever  yours,  faithfully, 

H.  P 


ON  THE  WATER  COLOUR  EXHIBITION, 

PALI.  Mall  east« 


BY    AN     AMATEUR. 


In  our  youthful  dm>  about  tlie  year  1805,  we  had  the  pleasun  of  visiting 
e  first  exhibition  of  tlie  Society  ot  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  at  tbeir  rooms, 
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-TJtB    VATER'COLOUR 

Prdm  rtiai  peiioi!  to  ilw  prasent,  W6  hare  wilneMed  witb.  do- 
igreatire  improvinieDt,  and  wen  nith  inCTeSMd 'Sett  evrrj 
libition.  W«  htTSiUi  peHotHeiiUy  looked  for  the  opi>Ding,pf 
D  mtieiptitioD   of  renewed  pleaiure,  na  we.  kaia  Jitilad  tha 

f  OH  the  blMaoTniog-of  the  cowibp.  the  onolllBg  of  the  hati 
the  cnckoo.  The  estiiblidimeDt  of  this  societj  has  not  iwdf 
aiilpicimu  Bra  in  Briiiab  an,  iij  pTofini;  that  vam  oatour 
'ie  »ith  oil  poimtirgs,  in  depth  of  tone,  b^uitj  of  aolotuiag/ 
o(.  efjeot  1  but  it  tnii  bad  Iha  maiit  of  ezloidisi  .thelova  «f 
eolOBc  drilling*  CJh  iif*ar<ll«f>  are  now  angailj  wgti<,  a&et 
f  civilized  lMinipa<  ..-i-  <..in    -    ...<■>  - 

«  of  thi*  WMaetf ,  were  Shelly,  the  miniatuie  pumteri  Wellf, 
tngbtimau;  Prne,  author  of  "tha  UicRcoHif'ij  ud  HiU>, 
Iter.  Comidering  the -grskt  wrTice  thigaodety  hai  rendered 
bj  infusing  ■  li»e  of  naturSrUid  of  nilive  lalantf  ne  boptt 
ID  the  KatioDkl  Gallei?,  a  roou  will  bftippropiiated  to  .i^ir 
kof  the  talentsd  pnoduolion*  of  the  Waiar,  Cohmr  FunteiB 
riD,  and  that  poTtraiti  of  the  tbnr  JbunderaviU  deooratB.tlie 
MrEmest,  and  thus,  be  deMtredlj  handed  dovn  -ta  posterity. 

Ae  foimdera  anTTire  ;  Fjne,  ■  most  talented  writiT  aa  well  ai 
ohm  Hills.  With  the  work* of  the  lattn  pDilemsn.ftbeiwI^ 
a  nenber  of  the  society)  ire  '  shall  commsBc* .  otu' :  ciitacsl 
g,  jo  that  reapect,  be  is  entitled  (a  prinitf .  Mr.  I^lls- jaone 
ei>g8t  Bar  cattla  punlera,  who  uoderatsmda  the  aaatwnj  of  tl>a 
I  (hie  reopeet  wa  really  coo«doc  hini-«up«i*r ,  l»E»»»I  ?«*••« 
Ho.  30,  f  Cattle  oo  a  Road,-uuiaet"  ia  a  delightfiil  W»sspp< 
cattle  are  most  admirabt^grouped  and  baautifBi^flolouiMd, 
of  the  stomy  sunset,  i*  oioal  to  any  thsBf-.ef  Banket, 
fbllowsTsf  the  iMiid  adWea  d£  8ii  JoMBrKc^oaldai  f)>riL4 
is  best,  sad  wa  csnnot  but  legiet.  Hot  tlw^*Ui«"d«  aM 
mdate  ths  great  puiasba  lekes  xitb  the  aceesaHiaa  ir.iv-lua 
I  ia  DO  plssteiing  to  produce  eSsct^  wll  is  weU  dtiM.^  rN*.  -46, 
.35  '■Min*»<Jom»ierehsU,,Sn^or;"  M,  "  B«*b»oh.i"  99, 
it;"  i47,  "  Bam,  ant  Si<  Belisr's,  Jersey;"  aA*.  '.'..Oak  ii» 
"  359.  "Fallow  Deer;"  993,  Mfaoa  Yard,  ii*ar-ii>li4»4" 
untaia  Scenery,  wMh  Catder"  are  sU  gond ;  patlicuLariy  $(>. 
uesaea  all  th«  aatcelleociea  of  this .  paiBS-IsliBg' »n^  lughlj) 

oriteSgCM  and  De  Wint,  ever  bring  beJbr«  u»,tbe  unsophiB' 
of  Eni^isb  scenery.  Thew  ^ntlemsn,  thvaglk-treadinf-  Ui* 
with -£eir  own  e^es  sad  dc^iict  *iih.thaixoMtipeD«i)s,,.  If 
eared  to  lU  tliat  (Joi  has  n^ie  veraatil^U  of  laletf  thin  his 
ikougb  we  cannot  help  thinking  tlut  the  Bgurea  of  De  Wint, 
I  reapers,  are  superior  to  those  ot  an j  ether  eitisl.  I^  n, 
'sier,witliacoin-£«liiin  tlie  fore  ground, "we haie  the  fns  old 
peaiantryL :  they  almost  appear  to  move  in  following  their 
se.aHayfieldiB  (rue  louatare.  -  41,  Vie*  of -Uverin.frou 
;b,iBag1ariouslandscBpe.  48,  Hoar  Frost,  at  Caslie  Risingr 
us  shiver  while  looking  at  it ;.  aa  did  the  SnoW'Storm,  No. 
-a  aince  weiementberthe  "  Laocastsr  Sands,"  a  large  drawing 
lan,  nhich,  in  our  opinion  has  .never  been  equalled.  No  30, 
ataia  Road,  Infantry  on  their  siandi,  iaagraiid  drawing;  thw 
cellent.  Nos.  138,  139, 14S,  are  charmiag  bits  of  trae  £iig- 
as  are  151,  a  Heath  scene,  and  ISt,  Goodrich  Castle.  161, 
e,  momiag,  ia  extremely  beautiful.  1B8,  Market  people 
Iter  Sanda,  has  all  tiie  nustines^  of  natare.  SOS,  "  Lancaster 
g,  uossessea,  in  a  very  high  degree,  all  that  ia  excellent  ia 


IiOQh.AcTft3r,i9  yety  beautifu).    78,  "Itie  Fairy  Lake,  too  miich  remiiiLds  us 
of  the  Enchanted  Island,  by  Danby  ;  highly  as  we  admire. 'Mr.  Fie1diii^''s 
httdscapeft,  we  regret  to  see  his  figdres  so  flimsy — We  want  t|ie  )9qtiare 
iwnily  figures  of  Cox  and  D*  Wint.        '     ■  •     ■     '      "^      '^ 
•  Bairett/wluise  '-'  Cuvf^dw  tolls  the  knell  of  parting,  day/^  is  ever  present  to 
our  imag^ation,  has  some  delightful  pictures,  pa^culcurly  No.  131,  Eiiglisb 
PAstdral,  wbicbis  so  like  sunshine  that  we  saw  a  gentlen^an  put  his  ha(nd 
before  his  «yes ^Claude  tras  neVefpaid  so  high  a  compfimcrht. 
t'  JobaByeiie,  tbe  soh  'of  WilKun  Bymd,  one'  bf  the  be^t  landscape  en- 
gravers this   countiT  can  boast  of,  has   some   phamvng  drawings.    52, 
Alraiito,  near  AmalfiC  is  excelleht.  T5,  Pont'  Neiif,  with  "part  'of  Tile  du. 
Falids;  Patis,  Reminds  ui^  "&£  thCf  bc)st  time  of  Oirtiti.'  110,  The  Italian 
fipMU^rd  ;  165,  Gonstano  on  theLalfe  of  N^nii ;  «nd  9f6,  Oroup  iof  Italian 
Peasants,  will,  we  hope;  ntak'e*  this  ge^tlefhim  what'liis  lugh-  talents  aiid 
pains4>taking  entitle  bun  ti^  t^,  m  'mcimbef;  hot  menAy  W  Associate/  Wd 
sboiU  ever-  iiimiMfcu'  ir  Iiitg«'  draWirig  Hf  TWickeblWbn;  wi^  tOyri  in  t&e 
watar^ exhibited  a  few  years,  since;  we  considered  it  one.pf  thd  fi^^^st' 
hwingsr  ei^er  mide,  afidregretteiit£at  t>iir  i^cai&ty  mekns  would  not;  aIlowHi4 
tv  pttronase  it,'  'We  nus8<  the  wondrous  flower-pieces  of  this  geiitlemaii'a 
highly-jgif^ed  sister— her  compbsitidns  Were  e<^ual.tO' those  of  Btiptis^te.'  \ 
-  ••^.Turner,  of  Oxfordv  is  true  to  ^nature,  thougb  sopiewhat  too  strong  in 
the  outline,  an4  soni^wbat  tdb -fend  of  a  glaring  green  ;  w6  wish  he  had 
some  of  the  atmosphere  of  his  inspired  namesake.    No.  106  is  awiFiilly'  sub- 
lane;  so  is  9^4,  Scene  on  Otmoor^'and  236,  The  lUter  Cherweli ;' the^ 
water-tilies  are  thitf  flowera  themselves  ;*  the  kingfisher,  whose  weight  behdar 
the  reed  on  *whieh  hi'i»  i^erched,  seems  to  be^  admij^ng,  them.    Tbia  draw- 
ing would  b^  pej^ftfet  Wei^  the  trees' not  sO  gteen/and  more,  n^ore  atiido* 
fpbere.-  • 

Nesfield  possesses  talents  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  No.  5,'  On  Loph  Ler^n,' 
is  roelly  warm  With'^tbe'  eun'';  the  fijgures  are  just'  w;hat  figures  ought  to'be^ 
SS;  Inlsutated  Rook  on  liie  Tntaiel,  is  as  te'hifie  as  Fuiseli  would  h^vie  piint^d 
had  be  been  a  fanfdscape  pautiBt/  158,  Clnftswortb  Park,  is  the  place  itself; 
the  deer  are  mdiitadmirablo*  We  should  like  to  see  a  drawftig  by  this  gen* 
tieman  ais  lai^e'  a»  Nord7,  Thb  Raft;  by  Bently^  Who'  has  pro^giously  ttn- 
proy6d'Sincetb64«itoxbibitidte.  .    .       •  i  '    '    /  ^ 

Bvanls,  wh^e  fatber'-inahton  Etonian  rem^bers  with  delight,  is  an 


is  admirable,  it  is  quite,  up  to  the  mark.,  W^'Vem^mber,  iodine  flve-and- 
tili^enty  jUiin  since,  an  artist  of  thS  name  orEvans,  Whdde'land^a^es'wa 
g^rMilirlMllnited;' who  turned  pdrtrait  paiiitei' ;  are  we  td  us^b  iK^'fttdtivlc&M 

in  ti^  instimee,  aad  sAy  par  libKfo^ttiHiim  ?      ' :i . --  •»       f    '^.^w♦ 

V.  f^i#4eridk  Nash -ha^  woa^enRilly  progressed  ;  bis  Windsor  Castle,  from 
Cla#«i';N0.'85^  is  Mb'ih  nature,  Wls^95,'Wmdddr  Castle,  'fr6m  Slougt 
l09;^Oaniarvbi^  Ga8tfe,Twni^,  is  ijuite  a  Wjdtt.    l3t,'WmdBor  Cas^e, 
mA  thb  B^d<^'Ctuttp/ittoi^ng,  is  fVesHnefss itself;  and  i76,IUHuIkAbW 
Ti^iligbl^,  th@  katil  of  parting  da^,  is  befot^  usV       •  '    "    '     ^"  ^ 


partSciflariy  eib^llent. 
'-  JoftW  Vai'Iey  ie*  Wmself  again.  No.  86,  Mountainous  Scenery,  is  a  mag- 
•ilibeht  ptbdiictiOiirW^w^i^B^  inclined  to  writef  under  it,  Joannes  Ked|vivu^. 
liay^thiateflentiMi'^ertist  eMel^  in  future  paint  under  so  fnvourable  a  co^'une- 
tida^df  Jlafl^pyittffueAcfes.  »        ^     '  ,   , , 

^  i  Joalkiili  €¥i^tall,  whbW 'Arcadian  Landscapes  and  figures  the  depfairted 
Stothard  80  ^ei^ly  "adihftfedV  lA^  some  mai^ell^s  drawings.  No.-  56,  'Itfi^-: 
kat^y,  !s  Aad^o  BilnpifieHy-^6t  nfoiely 'pretty ^  featlireA,  but  an  u6i6h''(>f 
Wild  Keartedft^l^  ihftihfelligeftce  ;'1ioVVeTegret*edHhat  Hid  price 'was^ 
^tf6¥ei£M^itMtlt:*  if^,'OMik  a^t^ending'tliie  side  6f  Sn6wdoh,ipoftse8ses  ail 
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the  spirit  of  devotion  seems  pouring  forth  its  aspirations  to  the  Great  Give 
of  all  things :  had  we  a  private  chapel,  it  should  fill  a  compartment  of  the 
altar.  We  hope  Mr.  Hunt  will  often  favour  us  with  such  high  works  of 
art,  as  Devotion  of  last  year,  and  Piety  of  .this.  109,  the  Day  of  Rest,  a 
tad  asleep  in  a  church,  is  heautifullv  treated  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking: 
that  such  subjects  are  not  calculated  to  do  good  ;  we  speak  now  in  a  moral 
point  of  sense. '  169,  Grapes,  surpasningly  excellent,  superior  to  the  fruit 
of  Van  Huysum.  184,  Fetching  a  Light,  is  a  beautiful  Rembrandtish  pic- 
ture. 195,  A  Poor  Shivering  Laddie,  makes  you  cold  to  look  at  him.  'i37, 
A  Flycatcher,  should  decorate  the  room  of  the  Entomological  Society.  251, 
the  Barber,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  looks  of  the  boy,  is  a  very  barbarous 
man.  255,  A  Lover  of  Art.  «86,  Very  Sleepy ;  and  347,  a  Ticklish  Sub- 
ject, are  the  perfection  pf  water-colour  painting. 

J.  M.  Wright  possesses  great  comic  powers.  He  is  the  Hogarth  of  the 
Society.  How  we  were  delighted  with  his  picture  of  the  Burning  Shame  ! 
Would  he  always  do  his  best,  what  might  be  not  be  ?  79,  Village  Choris- 
ters Rehearsing,  is  full  of  genuine  humour  ;  it  only  wants 'more  finishing. 

John  F.  Lewis  is  always  excellent.  146,  a  Fiesta  Scene  in  the  South  of 
Spain ;  Peasants,  &o.  of  Grenada  dancing  the  Bolero,  is  as  sunny  and 
delightful  as  such  a  subject  should  be  ;  the  glorious  Christian  principle  of 
making  happy  and  being  happy,  is  here  illustrated  with  the  pencil  of  a 
master.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  some  design  against  the  clergy  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  for  he  always  represents  a  jolly  Friar  Joha 
ogling  a  pretty  black-eyed  biunette.  We  are  told  that  this  is  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  are  exemplary 
in  their  moral  discipline.  The  lady  is  the  same  arch-looking  damsel  that 
we  remember  last  year  and  the  year  before  ;  she  seems  a  great  favourite 
of  the  artist,  a  prima  donna  in  his  studio,  we  suppose  269,  The  Sacristy 
of  a  Cathedral  in  Spain — Devotional  Peasants,  &c.,  is  treated  with  the 
reverence  such  a  subject  demands^  friar  John  is  properly  excluded.  316, 
A  Spy  of  the  Cristino  Army  brought  before  the  Carlist  General-in-Chief,. 
Znmidacarregui,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Mr.  Lewis's  masterly  pro- 
ductions.  You  have  before  you  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  with  all  the  ma- 
lignant passions  engendered  by  so  unnatural  a  warfare :  we  never  saw  any 
thing  so  demon-like  as  the  look  of  tlie  General. 

Cattermole,  though  not  so  tremendously  awful  as  last  year,  is  yot  very 
powerful.  120,  the  Horn  of  Egremont  is  an  appalling  picture :  the  sound- 
ing bugle  has  conscience-struck  the  guilty  band.  The  dropped  cup,  the 
trembling  limbs,  the  frenzied  looks,  all  say — See  to  what  mental  misery 
crime  can  reduce  that  noble  creature,  man  ! 

No.  83,  The  Widow,  by  J.  W.  Wright,  is  one  of  the  finest  drawings  in 
the  exhibition  ;'  it  is  replete  with  feeling  of  the  highest  order.  The  lady  is 
wholly  absorbed  in  grief,  while  the  lovely  child,  unconscious  of  its  bereave  - 
ment,  is  playmg  with  a  butterfly.  173,  Cottager's  Family,  very  clever,  but  the 
figures  too  refined.  303,  A  Young  Lady,  possesses  mind  as  well  as  beauty. 
We  hope  Mr.  J.  W.  Wright  will  favour  us  with  a  large  historical  picture  ^ 
he  is  every  way  equal  to  the  taak. 

'« 192,  Scene  from  Macbeth,  by  Frank  Stone,  is  very  powerful ;  you  almost 
imagine  you  hear  the  child  say,  '*  Thou  ly'st,  thou  shag-eared  villain !" — 
The  lady  is  well-imagined,  but  somewhat  too  young.  240,  Lady  and  Du- 
enna ;  and  298,  Spanish  Girls,  are  very  ably  depicted. 

'We  congriitulate  the  Society  on  tlieir  acquisition  of  W.  Lake  Prices  '  38, 
Othello  relating  his  Adventures,  is  a  capital  performance  ;  the  painted  win- 
dW,  the  furniture,  the  costume,  all  are  in  unison.  24,  the  Farewell.  67, 
Tlie  Elixabethian  Staircase,  &c.  by  this  gentleman,  too  much  remind  us  of 
the  early  works  of  the  great  Cattermole. 

216,  Lady  Jane  Grey  goinz  to  Execution,  by  Chisholm,  is  extremely  ta- 
lented ;  the  clergyman  is  full  of  feeling  :  and  238,  by  the  same  gentleman, 
is  every  way  worthy  of  his  great  powers. 

Joseph  Nash  has  wonderftilly  improved.  20,  In  the  Cathedral  of  Bruges, 
the  architecture  is  what  it<night  to  be,  broad  and  cftectiye  j  the  figures  are 
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BENJAMIN      DISRAELI. 


A  gallery  of  living  literary  celebrities,  such  as  we  are  endeavouring 
to  present  to  our  readers,  would  be  very  incomplete  without  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  who,  if  not  the  greatest  intellect  of  the  day,  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  among  contemporary  writers. 

That  his  name  has  not  been  earlier  introduced  into  our  list  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  his  reputation  is  not  exclusively 
literary;  though,  perhaps,  not  one  among  those  whose  biographies  we 
have  already  sketched  is  more  indebted  to  his  literary  achievements  for 
the  eminent  position  he  occupies,  both  in  society  and  in  the  minds  of  men. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  his  character  and  of  his  works,  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  his  personal  history.  That  he  was 
the  son  of  Isaac  Disraeli,  a  clever,  thoughtful  man  of  letters,  whose 
works  are  appreciated  by  every  student  of  English  literature ;  that  he  is 
descended  from  a  race  of  Spanish  Jews,  who  afterwards  settled  in  Yenice, 
till  his  grandfather  came  to  England,  and  made  this  henceforth  the 
adopted  country  of  the  Disraelis;  that  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
comparatively  without  fortune,  or  worldly  influence  of  any  kind,  and 
never  embraced  a  profession.  Such  are  the  generally-known  facts,  which 
we  must  never  forget  in  reviewing  what  Benjamin  Disraeli  has  done  and  ' 
what  he  has  written.  # 

It  appears  that  he  was  somewhat  delicate  in  health  during  child- 
hood, and  this  has  been  the  case  with  almost  every  man  of  poetic 
temperament  of  whom  we  have  any  record.  He  was  first  sent  to  a 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Islington,  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  hift 
feUow-students  was  Milner  Gibson.  At  a  later  period  he  went  to 
Winchester,  his  father  having  embraced  Christianity.  At  eighteen  he  left 
England,  on  a  tour :  visiting  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries. 

In  the  year  1826  (Disraeli  being  then  twenty  years  of  age)  "  Yivian 
Grey,"  a  novel,  made  its  appearance.  Many  a  year  had  passed  since 
anything  in  literature  had  aroused  the  public  attention  as  did  this 
extraordinary  book.  To  talk  of  it  as  creating  a  "  rage  "  is  to  describe 
it  weakly:  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  statesmen  and  dandies, 
young  ladies  in  boarding-schools  and  old  ladies  in  turbans,  all  devoured 
with  avidity  the  racy,  sparkling,  startling  pages  of  **  Yivian  Grey."  It 
was  not  altogether  a  political  novel,  yet  it  had  enough  of  politics  to 
satisfy  those  who  cared  for  nothing  else ;  it  was  not  a  love  story,  yet 
there  was  sufficient  of  the  tender  passion  in  its  scenes  to  make  fair  ones 
a 
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sigh  or  weep  over  it ;  it  was  not  a  mere  string  of  stirring  adventures,  yet 
it  had  action  of  all  kinds,  enough  to  furnish  forth  the  plots  of  half-a-dozen 
ordinary  novels ;  it  was  not  merely  personal,  nor  egotistical,  yet  it  was 
seen  to  contain  many  portraits  taken  from  the  life,  and  it  was  suspected 
that  much  of  the  author's  own  character  was  shadowed  forth  in  that  of 
the  hero.  Who  was  he  ?  Such  was  the  ever-repeated  question  of  the 
day,  and  the  answers  were  varied.  Scarcely  a  celebrated  writer  then 
living  but  was  named  as  the  author  of  "  Yivian  Grey ; "  and  great  was  the 
astonishment  of  clubs  and  coteries,  and  of  the  world  beyond  them,  when 
the  truth  was  announced  that  this  "diabolically-clever"  book  was  the 
production  of  a  young  gentleman  of  twenty,  just  returned  from  his 
travels — ^Mr.  Benjamin  DisraeK,  son  of  the  author  of  "  The  Curiosities  of 
Literature." 

The  time  for  criticism  of  "Vivian  Grey"  is  gone  by,  for  it  was 
emphatically  a  "book  of  the  day."  We  who  live  in  1854,  and  were 
scarcely  able  to  lisp  our  mother  tongue  when  this  work  appeared,  cannot 
be  fair  judges  of  all  its  merits :  we  have  not  seen  the  originals  of  its 
portraits ;  and  though  we  may  not  be  unfamiliar  with  the  same  class  of 
society  as  its  principal  scenes  depict,  we  cannot  forget  that  few  things 
have  more  changed  than  the  tone  of  society,  among  the  high  or  fashion- 
able (it  is  a  vile  word,  but  we  want  a  better)  ranks,  during  the  last  thirty 
years — ^and  nearly  that  space  of  time  has  elapsed  since  Disraeli's  novel 
made  its  first  appearance.  But  we  can  still  appreciate  the  brilliancy  and 
wit  of  the  composition,  and  cannot  doubt  the  accuracy  of  pictures  so 
artistically  executed. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  "immorality"  of  "Yivian 
Grey."  It  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  notice  so  absurd  an  accusation. 
"We  are  presented  with  the  character  of  a  youth  of  wonderful  quickness 
of  intellect — one  of  those  prodigies  whose  intuitive  perceptions,  and  that 
inestimable  quality  of  the  mind  called  tacty  supply  the  place  of  the 
experience  of  older  heads.  That  such  a  youth  should  form  an  undue 
estimate  of  the  excellence  of  intellect,  and  occasionally  forget  the  more 
modest  claims  of  moral  worth,  is  natural;  especially  with  the  fiery 
temperament  and  eager  ambition  of  Vivian  Grey.  To  have  made  him  less 
faulty  would  have  been  inartistic,  and  only  more  agreeable  to  those  who 
like  pictures  of  angelic  men  and  women  that  never  have  existed,  and 
never  can  exist  in  our  imperfect  state.  Had  Disraeli  called  upon  us  to 
fall  down  and  worship  his  hero,  the  matter  would  have  been  different : 
we  should  have  scoffed  at  the  idol,  though  we  can  sympathize  with  the 
man.  He  is  too  worldly ;  and  for  his  excess  of  worldliness  we  condemn 
him,  but  for  his  many  fine  intellectual  qualities,  and  for  some  of  the 
gentler  virtues  which  he  possesses  (and  which  we  are  not  allowed  by 
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the   author    to   forget),    we   admire   and,    at    time%    respect   him. 

Were  the  pictures  of  Sniglish ,  &shionable  society  exhibited  in 
"  Yiyian  Grey  "  fiJse  or  true  ?  If  false,  they  should  be  condemned,  and 
they  ioould  have  been  so  when  they  appeared ;  if  trqe,  it  is  no  condemna- 
tion of  them  to  say  that  they  are  in  some  sense  hateful.  To  shew  vice 
its  own  deformity  is  the  duty  of  th^  jaovelist,  as  of  every  man  who  wields 
the  pen  to  teach.  The  squeamishneas  that  rejects  the  pourtrayal  of  evil 
is  as  far  removed  from  true  delicacy  as  hypocrisy  is  from  virtue.  **  Don 
Juan "  is  not  immoral  for  its  admirably  truthful,  and  (in  one  sense) 
detestable  pictures  of  life,  but  for  the  grimneaa  with  which  some  of  them 
are  handled.  Disraeli  has  never  penned  a  line  that  is  open  to  this  charge; 
and  even  hired  malignity  has  not  attempted  to  fix  it  on  him. 

In  the  same  year  that  '^  Vivian  Grey  "  appeared,  a  newspaper  was 
started,  in  London,  by  old  John  Murray,  of  Albermarle  Street.  Its 
principles  were  Conservative,  and  its  name  the  Bspresmtative.  Een- 
jamin  Disraeli  was  appointed  its  editor.  Sut  the  paper  died  within  a 
twelve-month,  and  as  we  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  it  we  can  pronounce 
no  opinion  on  its  merits ;  but  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  its  decease  was 
in  anyway  hastened  by  its  deficiency  of  talent,  we  can  only  remark  that 
John  Murray,  a  man  of  experience,  and  of  great  shrewdness  and  ability, 
must  have  judged  most  favourably  of  the  talents  of  DisracH  to  appoint 
him  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  Representative . 
may  not  have  been  attractive,  but  that  is  not  proved  merely  by  its  early 
fulure;  for  the  paper  which  has  within  the  last  few  years  started  into  most 
active  life  was,  notoriously,  on  its  establishment  the  worst  written  one  of 
the  day.  The  purely  ''  business ''  department  of  a  newspaper  requires  the 
most  carefiil  management  to  make  it  a  successful  undertaking. 

In  1827  Disraeli  published  a  second  part  of  "  Vivian  Grey,"  which 
was  very  unlike  the  former  one,  being  full  of  travelling  sketches,  with 
only  a  few  English  characters  thrown  in  to  increase  the  interest.  It  is 
less  striking  than  the  other,  but  it  is  more  poetical ;  and  here  we  may 
at  once  record  our  impression  that  Disraeli's  temperament  is  naturally  a 
highly  poetical  one.  He  has  been  least  understood,  and  most  violently 
attacked,  by  men  themselves  the  most  destitute  of  poetic  taste  or  feeling. 
"We  are  not  alluding  here  to  the  hired  advocate  of  abuse  whose  "  Literary 
and  Political  Biography  "  of  Disraeli  we  shall  have  to  notice  further  on, 
but  to  the  generality  of  the  small  critics  who  have  yelped  at  his  heels. 
The  favorite  words  of  these  men,  applied  to  the  writings  of  Disraeli,  are 
"  dreamy,"  "  aimless,"  "  fantastic,"  "  incomprehensible  :  " — all  which 
epithets  (used  by  them)  simply  mean  poetical ;  for  poetry  is  and  must  be 
dreamy.  It  is  the  vision  of  the  intellect— dark  and  gloomy,  or  bright 
and  glorious,  but  still  a  vision ;  it  is  aimless,  as  far  as  having  no  simply 
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dKncemed ;  it  it  ftntaetio,  as  dreams  and  visions  most 
id  it  is  incomprahendble  to  the  dull  crowd  who  hare  not, 
Jeot,  the  choT^  that  should  vibrate  to  the  soimd  of  the 
oetry. 

poet.  He  plunged  into  the  busy  world  at  an  earlier  age 
he  has  fought  the  hard  battle  of  life  in  the  arena  least 
development  of  poetry,  he  has  painted  the  world  as  it  is 
irldly  aspect :  and  acting*  thus,  and  thus  writdag,  he  may 
have  lost  much,  if  not  aU,  the  poetic  fire  of  his  yonth ; 
In  "Vivian  Grey"  it  burst  forth  in  tailliant  flashes 
old  and  commonplace  atmosphere  aronnd  it.  In  "  Con- 
its  light  was  more  Bteody,  and  so  through  many  a 
that  we  shall  have  to  chronicle;  and  if  in  "Coniagsby" 
scon,  yet  even  there  it  shone  most  pleasingly  at  times  in 
id  Eustace  Lyle  and  his  domains ;  it  was  scarcely  ever 
fl;"  and  never  did  it  blaze  with  more  gorgeous  splendoni 
rks  of  imagination  than  in  the  scenes  of  the  Holy  Land, 
It  is  folly  to  reason  with  a  man  who  confesses  that  be 
joetry  which  you  yourself  /«7  to  exist  in  a  work.  Yon 
has  not  the  light  by  which  to  behold  what  is  palpable  to 
I  vision.  But  when  the  dim-eyed  mortal  ventures  to 
beauties  he  cannot  understand,  you  feel  the  ntter  useless- 
tnd  contempt  usurps  the  place  of  the  pity  you  had  at  first 
lim.  In  the  case  of  Disraeli  yon  have  the  consolation 
Moore  was  loud  in  the  praise  of  the  poetry  which  a 
B  lawyer,    and   occasional  hack  of  a  daily  newspaper, 

in  travelled,  and  this  time  to  the  cast.  Egypt  and  the 
I  countries  so  interesting  to  us  all,  what  sensations  .mttst 
wakened  in  one  of  that  race  whose  history  is  written 
of  thein!  Who  can  wonder  at  his  enthusiasm,  wan- 
ands,  roaming  back  in  imagination  to  the  days  when 
dked  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  and  held  converse  with 

Had  not  God  pronounced  that  race  his  chosen  people  ? 
served  them  through  nearly  four  thousand  years  the  only 
tainted  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  while  kingdoms 

risen,  flourished,  fallen,  and  been  swept  away,  leaving 
f  their  existence,  save  ruins  and  a  name,  bat  not  one  sign 
ionntenances  of  living  men  ?  Truly,  this  chosen  race  is 
jy;  "  and  if  pride  of  birth  be  ever  worthy  of  a  great  or 
gbts,  we  may  pardon  the  jiride  of  being  reputed  one  of 
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The  second  novel  produced  by  Disraeli  is  called  "  The  Young  Duke." 
It  is  the  story  of  a  youjig  English  nobleman,  hlasi  with  fashionable  life 
and  tired  of  inaction,  falling  \p,  lave,  and  under  its  inspiration  plunging 
into  the  only  arena  of  action  open  to  him — ^politics,  and  achieving  fame 
and  power.  Perhaps  the  work  is  less  purely  characteristic  of  its  author 
than  any  that  he  has  written ;  yet  it  is  extremely  clever,  and  contains 
much  powerful  writing.  Those  who  seek  for  objections  to  it,  may  say 
that  it  makes  the  attainment  of  worldly  position  the  mmmum  honum  of 
life.  Will  they  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  written  by  a  young  man; 
and  of  a  proscribed  race,  to  whom  most  of  the  great  roads  of  life  seemed 
closed,  and  political  power  the  most  unattainable  of  all  earthly  things  ? 

In  1831  Disraeli  returned  to  England,  and  resolved  to  make  an  effort 
to  enter  public  life.  Those  who  are  too  young  to  remember  the  violence 
of  the  political  agitation  going  on  in  those  days,  when  the  Eeform  Bill 
was  still  a  qtmtion  and  not  a  fait  aecompHy  must  have  heard  and  read 
much  of  it.  Political  difEerences  in  1854  are  tame  and  spiritless  when 
compared  to  the  rancorous  animosity  of  three-and-twenty  years  ago.  "No 
man  could  remain  neutral — ^no  thinking  man  could  help  forming  an 
opinion,  or  espousing  a  side.  Yet  let  it  be  remembered,  it  was  not  merely 
a  question  of  Whig  or  Tory.  EadicaUsm  was  already  bom  and  in  a  very 
vigorous  childhood,  and  had  something  bold  and  earnest  about  it,  which 
was  fascinating  to  men  of  ardent  temper,  and  especially  to  the  young. 
Disraeli  was  not  a  Eadical ;  neither  was  he  exactly  a  Tory,  for  the  latter 
name  had  become  perverted.  It  was  no  longer  the  designation  of  a  party 
guided  by  the  principles  of  those  who  founded  it :  it  was  merely  the 
name  of  those  who  were  nan-progressionisU — who  opposed  every  change 
(i»  a  change,  and  not  in  reference  to  its  merits  or  defects.  The  keen 
intellect  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  saw  this :  he  was  not  to  be  imposed  on 
by  a  name.  He  knew  that  of  those  who  called  themselves  Tories  not  one 
in  a  thousand  knew  anything  of  the  principles  of  Toryism,  or  had  any 
idea  of  what  they  wanted  except  to  oppose  the  Whigs.  In  this  last 
object  Disraeli  was  with  them,  heart  and  soul.  What  man  of  generous 
emotion  and  ardent  aspiration  was  ever  a  Whig  in  his  youth  ?  What  can 
be  more  repulsive  to  enthusiasm  than  the  cold  doctrines  of  Whiggism  ? 
Hatred  of  the  Whigs — ^war  to  the  knife  with  them — was,  and  ever  has 
been,  and  to  this  day  is,  the  most  marked  of  Disraeli's  political 
principles. 

Tory-Badicalism  is  the  name  that  has  been  bestowed  on  the  doctrines 
he  embraced,  when  first  canvassing  for  a  seat  in  parliament.  We  will 
not  stop  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  name,  especially  as  we  are  not 
disposed  to  enter  too  deeply  on  the  theme  of  politics ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  doctrines  were,  in  principle,  the  same  as  those  of  "  Coningsby  " 
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fourteen  years  afterwards,  or  those  of  The  Bight  Hcmourable  -Senjamin 
Disraeli  in  1854. 

Disraeli  was  defeated  in  his  &rst  election  contest;  and  in  1832  he 
published  '*  Contaiini  Fleming :  a  Psychological  Eomance."  It  is 
certainly  a  romancci  in  the  fiiUest  sense  of  the  word :  the  life  of  the 
hero  is  such  as  few  young  men  are  likely  to  spend  in  these  dull  prosy 
days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  is  not  the  less  poetical  on  that 
account.  It  is  indeed  the  history  of  a  poet,  but  not  of  one  who  merely 
writes  verses :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  life  of  a  man  who  looks  at  things 
with  a  poet's  eye,  and  invests  common-place  life  with  an  ideal  atmosphere 
of  romance  and  passion.  "  Ck)ntarini ''  may  seem  aimless  to  those  who 
are  content  to  plod  along  the  road  of  life  in  the  usual  routine  style — ^who 
take  to  the  bar,  or  the  church,  or  medicine,  or  the  army,  and  are  satisfied 
to  perform  the  customary  duties  of  their  professions,  and  reap  the 
customary  rewards  in  the  shape  of  gold  and  a  **  respectable  position  in 
society : "  but  Contarini  is  not  aimless  in  a  higher  sense ;  he  seeks  some- 
thing loftier  than  material  pleasure,  perchance  he  seeks  the  unattainable, 
perhaps  he  is  a  dreamer.  Be  it  so;  but  do  not  scoff,  ye  who  cannot 
&thom  the  depths  of  a  poet's  heart,  ye  who  cannot  measure  the  heights 
of  a  poet's  aspirations  after  the  great,  the  good,  the  beautiful.  Do  not 
scoff,  because  to  your  cold  northern  temp^aments  his  rhapsodies  appear 
extravagant,  his  visions  too  gorgeous,  his  language  too  ornate.  Eemem- 
ber  that  he  (like  the  author  whose  creation  he  is)  was  of  a  sunnier  clime 
than  yourself — ^where  the  pulse  beats  more  quickly,  the  heart  throbs 
more  deeply,  and  the  voice  gives  utterance  to  the  heart's  desires  in 
language  more  passionate  than  northern  habits  engender,  or  northern 
taste  approves.  He  who  wrote  "  Contarini  Fleming "  is  of  the  impas- 
sioned race  of  Isaiah,  and  of  him  who  produce4  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
Do  you  doubt  his  theory  of  "  race  ?  "  Every  work  he  has  produced,  the 
life  he  has  led,  the  language  he  uses,  are  living  and  enduring  evidences  of 
its  indisputable  truth. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  saying  this  we  are  expressing  any 
admiration  of  the  Jews.  Our  opinion  on  this  point  may  differ  widely  from 
that  of  Mr.  DisraeK ;  but  that  their  race  is  the  most  extraordinary,  the 
most  pure,  the  most  marked  in  its  characteristics,  for  good  or  for  evil — all 
this  we  admit  most  fully.     But  our  space  compels  us  to  proceed. 

In  1833  another  production  of  Disraeli's  pen  was  given  to  the  world, 
called  "The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy."  It  is  an  oriental  romance,  written 
in  prose-poetry.  That  the  language  is  overloaded  with  metaphor  and 
ornament,  that  it  is  somewhat  inflated,  and  utterly  unconventional,  cannot 
be  denied ;  but  all  these  peculiarities  are  scarcely  defects  in  a  work  which 
is  a  story  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  twelfth  century.    At  all  events  this  prose- 
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poem  gained  the  warm  applause  of  Thomas  Moore,  whose  own  "  Xialla 
Rookh  "  is  evidence  of  the  value  of  his  opinion  on  such  a  subject. 

Shortly  after  this  romance,  appeared  a  poem  in  Mank  verse — ''  The 
Eevolutionary  Epic."  It  was  political  in  its  object,  and  politics  and 
poetry  have  never  amalgamated  well.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  done  as  the 
subject  admitted ;  but  certainly  it  did  not  succeed,  and  from  that  day 
Mr.  Disraeli — ^to  use  his  own  expression — "  threw  his  lyre  into  limbo.'' 
We  regret  it,  because  he  is  one  ^f  the  few  living  men  that  we  believe  to 
have  true  poetry  in  him,  and  had  he  selected — ^were  he  even  now  to 
select — some  Hebrew  legend  for  his  theme,  we  believe  that  his  genius 
would  produce  a  beautiM  poem. 

At  this  time  Difiraeli  published  a  small  political  pamphlet,  called 
**  The  Crisis  Examined."  Being,  like  all  pamphlets,  intended  for  its  day, 
it  is  too  late  to  criticise  it  now ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  (and  it  is  a 
stimibling-block  to  those  who  always  taunt  Disraeli  with  political  inconsis- 
teacy)  ^b&t  in  it  he  is  found  advocating  two  measures  which  he  has  fought 
for  in  the  present  day — ^the  Bepeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  and  Einaudal 
Eeform. 

In  1835  he  stood  for  Taunton,  but  was  again  defeated ;  and  in  this 
year  appeared  his  "  Vindication  of  the  British  Constitution."  In  this 
work,  which  is  addressed  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  his  design  is  to  show  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution,  and  that  true  Toryism  is  identical  with  them. 
Bolingbroke  is  the  political  writer  he  most  admires,  and  few  who  have 
read  that  author's  works  will  dispute  his  choice.  Even  the  abusive 
biographer  we  have  incidentally  referred  to  is  driven  to  attack  Lord 
Bolingbroke  personally,  because  he  cannot  refdte  his  arguments ;  and  talks 
about  the  kept  mistresses  and  wild  extravagances  of  his  youth,  and  the 
"  atheism  "  of  his  old  age.  A  writer  must  indeed  be  driven  to  his  wits* 
end  for  an  argument,  when  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  former  accusa- 
tion ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  term  "  atheism "  is  too  favorite 
a  one,  with  those  who  attack  men  differing  from  them  in  religious 
opinions,  to  be  worthy  of  much  consideration.  Pope  addressed  his 
"  Essay  on  Man  "  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  is  generally  believed  to  have 
originated  its  composition,  and  whose  creed  it  is  supposed  to  contain.  Is 
this  exquisite  work,  the  most  perfect  ethical  poem  in  any  language — a 

work  which  was  written 

"  To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man — " 

is  this  "  atheistical  ? "  But  the  accusation  was  worthy  of  the  scrib- 
bler who,  to  refute  Disraeli's  theory  of  race,  produces  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England!  Did  he  forget  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
could  bring,  in  support  of  it,  a  work  somewhat  older  and  more  venerable 

« 

than  even  the  thirty-nine  articles-^THE  bible  ? 


?<lr 
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"  Venetia"  was  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1836.  We 
like  it  least  of  all  Disraeli's  works.  Lord  Byron  and  Shelley  figure  in  its 
pages,  imder  different  names  and  different  worldly  circumstances  from 
those  in  which  they  actually  lived.  "We  do  not  consider  either  portrait 
well  drawn,  and  that  of  Shelley  especially  defective ;  but  still  "  Yenetia,*' 
like  all  that  Disraeli  has  written,  contains  much  that  is  vivid  and 
beautiful,  and  wiU  be  read  with  interest  and  delight  by  every  man  of  taste. 

In  1837  appeared  "Henrietta  Temple:  a  Love  Story."  Keeping  in 
mind  its  title — ^that  it  professed  to  be  no  more  than  **  a  love  story" — a 
more  charming  composition  of  the  kind  can  scarcely  be  named.  "No  one 
can  read  it,  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  and  doubt  the  poetry  that  exists 
in  the  author*s  soul.  And  we  would  point  out,  as  an  instance  of  how 
gracefiilly  yet  truthfully  Disraeli  can  depict  the  character  of  an  amiable 
person  whom  he  admires,  that  in  "  Count  Mirabel,"  in  this  novel,  he  has 
sketched  most  pleasingly  the  outlines  of  the  gay,  good-natured,  clever, 
favorite  of  fashion.  Count  D'Orsay. 

Li  the  same  year  in  which  this  novel  appeared,  Disraeli  first  entered 
Parliament,  as  member  for  Maidstone.  His  colleague  was  Mr.  Wyndham 
Lewis,  who  died  the  following  year;  and  in  1839  Disraeli  married  his 
widow,  a  lady  well  known  in  the  fashionable  world  as  one  of  its  chief 
ornaments. 

That  Disraeli's  first  speech  in  Parliament  was  a  "  failiire "  is  well 
known :  but  we  doubt  whether  in  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Commons 
a  more  thoroughly  disgraceful  scene  has  been  recorded  than  the  reception 
given  to  the  young  orator.  The  "  indulgence  which  is  always  shewn  to 
one  who  addresses  this  House  for  the  first  time,"  has  become  a  cant 
phrase  among  young  members,  and  heaven  knows  that  most  of  them  need 
it !  Yet  here  was  one,  addressing  it  for  the  first  time,  received  with 
yellings,  hooting,  shouts,  and  ribaldry,  which  would  have  disgraced  the 
paltriest  vestry  squabble  in  the  kingdom — aye,  even  after  that  appeal, 
which  should  have  touched  the  feelings  of  eyeary  gentleman  "present,  thot 
"he  would  gladly  hear  a  cheer,  even  though  it  came  from  the  lips  of  a 
political  opponent."  "Who  would  believe,  were  not  the  fact  too  well 
vouched  for  to  leave  one  "  hinge  or  loop  to  hang  a  doubt  on,"  that  even 
these  very  words  met  with  only  a  derisive  shout  from  the  men  who  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  "  the  first  assemblage  of  gentlemen  in 
Europe  ?  "  The  speaker  sat  down ;  but  not  till  he  had  uttered  that  famous 
peroration — ^which  has  become  historical — which  shewed  the  undaunted 
courage  of  the  man,  and  his  consciousness  of  the  power  that  was  in  him — 
"  I  have  begun  several  times  many  things,  and  have  often  succeeded  at 
last.  I  wiU  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  wiU  come  when  you  will  hear 
me."     How  true  has  been  the  prophecy !     But  we  know  few  things  more 
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painfal  tlmn  this  scene;  whose  recollection  is  almost  sufficient  to  make  us 
doubt,  not  only  of  the  boasted  love  of  justice  and  fair-play  which  are 
said  to  distinguish  Englishmen,  but  even  of  the  e-mlization  of  such  a  mob 
of  gentlemen,  • 

Bisraeli  was  not  long  in  fiilfilling  his  prophecy  :  from  1837  to  1841 
he  rose  greatly  as  a  political  character;  and  the  House  listened  to  him,  not 
only  without  interruption,  but  with  anxiety  and  attention.  During  this 
time  he  published  a  tragedy  called  "Alarcos,"  which  had  not  much 
Buccess,  though  to  condenm  it  as  worthless  would  be  absurd.  In  truth,  its 
drawback  is  the  nature  of  the  plot,  which  is  founded  on  an  old  Spanish 
baUad,  and  which  is  in  some  sense  revolting.  What  bounds  would  there 
have  been  to  our  admiration  of  Shelley's  tragedy  of  "  The  Cenci,"  had  not 
the  same  defect  existed  in  it,  though  certainly  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
in  "Alarcos?" 

We  are  writing  a  literary,  and  not  a  political,  sketch  of  Mr.  Disraeli ; 
but  still  there  is  so  close  a  connexion  between  some  parts  of  his  political 
life  and  of  his  works,  that  we  cannot  properly  notice  the  one  without 
alluding  to  the  other.  It  will  be  remembered,  then,  that  in  1843  the 
party  led  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  called  itself  "  Conservative,'*  rejecting  the 
old  title  of  "  Tory."  It  had  thrown  away  the  soul  with  the  name,  and 
had  become  a  very  lifeless  piecQ  of  clay.  It  was  not  such  as  could  satisfy 
the  ardent  nature  of  Disraeli.  He  wanted  men  to  understand  principles^ 
and  not  merely  to  follow  a  leader  and  call  that  Conservatism.  "  Coningsby  " 
appeared.  It  was  a  political  novel,  and  it  surprised  the  world ;  not  less 
by  its  lifelike  pictures  of  living  political  characters  than  by  the  new,  the 
unconventional,  the  startling,  yet  really  simple  and  sound  principles  it 
announced.  Its  descriptions  of  English  society  in  the  present  day  are 
unrivalled;  its  portraits,  whether  of  the  amiable  or  the  detestable, 
perfect.  But  the  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  notice  at  our 
hands,  and  our  own  space  is  too  confined  to  afford  it. 

"Sybil;  or,  the  Two  Nations,"  which  followed  in  1845,  was 
scarcely  less  successful  than  "  Coningsby,"  though  very  different  from  it. 
In  the  latter  the  scenes  lie  chiefly  among  the  great,  the  wealthy,  and  the 
noble ;  in  "  Sybil "  they  are  chiefly  among  the  working-classes.  And 
here  let  us  remark  that  few  writers  have  displayed  more  sympathy  for 
the  poor  and  suffering,  pourtrayed  their  misery  and  degradation  more 
feelingly,  or  advocated  their  cause  more  warmly,  than  Benjamin  Disraeli. 
Let  those  who  forget,  or  have  not  known,  the  fact,  turn  to  the  pages  of 
"Sybil,"  and  be  convinced. 

The  last  of  Disraeli's  works  of  fiction,  "Tancred;  or,  the  New 
Crusade,"  appeared  in  1847.  It  ends  so  abruptly  that  the  story  is 
evidently  unfinished — ^yet  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  its  publication. 
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Are  we  never  to  see  its  contiimation  ?  The  book  is  so  interesting,  and 
the  last  volume,  with  its  gorgeous  and  solemn  pictures  of  the  Holy  Land^ 
takes  so  complete  a  hold  on  the  imagination,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
anyone  laying  down  the  work  without  asking,  as  we  d«  now — "  Will  not 
the  author  finish  it  ?"  "Coningsby"  may  be  the  most  brilliant,  "  Sybil " 
the  most  calmest  of  our  author's  productions,  but  "  Tancred  "  is  the  most 
poetical  and  the  most  beautiM. 

The  only  book  published  by  Mr.  Disraeli  since  1847  is. his  "  life  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck."  The  number  of  editions  through  which  this 
book  has  passed,  the  praises  that  have  been  lavished  on  it,  by  critics  of 
all  parties,  sufficiently  attest  its  merits.  And  the  mention  of  it  recalls  us 
to  Disraeli's  political  life,  to  which  we  must  here  again  briefly  allude. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  deserted,  or  betrayed  (we  use  the  words  of 
his  opponents),  the  great  country  party,  by  carrying  the  very  measures 
which  he  had  formerly  opposed  and  against  which  he  was  considered  ix> 
be  pledged,  DisraeH  and  many  others  seceded  from  his  ranks.  Prom  that 
time  the  most  bitter  political  hostility  prevailed  between  him  and  his 
former  leader,  and  Disraeli  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  invectives  ever  heard  within  its  walls.  Such  powers  of 
sarcasm,  such  readiness  of  illustration,  such  fertility  of  resources, 
astounded  the  ex-chief  of  the  "  Conservatives,"  who  night  after  night 
saw  himself  humiliated  and  overwhelmed  by  an  eloquence  against  which 
his  own  powers  of  oratory  were  ineffective.  Disraeli  has  been  attacked 
unceasingly  for  this  course  :  but  was  he  wrong  ?  It  was  not  he  who  had 
betrayed  a  party  or  deserted  a  principle ;  and  if  he,  and  others,  were 
indignant  with  the  man  who  had  done  both,  surely  he  was  justified  in 
using  all  his  efforts  to  crush  that  man's  political  influence.  He  did  so 
most  effectually ;  and  this  praise  must  at  least  be.  accorded  to  him — ^that 
from  a  scattered,  divided,  and  deserted  set  of  men,  he  it  was  who  mainly 
constructed  anew  the  most  powerful  political  party  of  this  day  (unaided 
by  coalitions  with  others),  on  a  firmer  basis  than  it  had  stood  on  since  the 
days  of  The  Eeform  Bill,  and  guided  and  influenced  at  last  by  certain 
recognised  principles.  This  must  be  admitted  by  all  candid  men,  whether 
supporters  or  opponents. 

This  year  has  appeared  a  work  professing  to  be  a  "Literary  and 
Political  Biography  "  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  An  allusion  to  its  origin  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  uninitiated  among  our  readers.  When  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  came  into  power,  a  certain  morning  paper,  celebrated  for  its 
former  BadicaKsm  and  present  Peelism,  employed  one  of  its  staff  of  con- 
tributors (Mr.  H — ,  a  barrister)  on  the  enviable  task  of  raking  up  every- 
thing which  could  be  brought  against  Mr.  Disraeli,  from  his  speeches, 
pamphlets,   letters,   works,   or  private  history,    in  bygone   days.     The 
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adyocate,  thus  hired  and  feed,  set  about  his  work  with  the  keenness  and 
appetite  of  a  detective  policeman.  So  enamoured  of  his  sordid  duties  did 
he  become,  that  he  at  length  fashioned  his  gleanings  into  a  "  Biography," 
and  gave  it  to  the  world  under  the  auspices  of  a  fashionable  publisher. 
It  is  well  worth  reading,  as  being  about  the  most  unblushing  piece  of 
uninterrupted  abuse  pretending  to  '' criticism ''  and  fairness  that  has, 
perhaps,  ever  issued  from  the  press.  Its  history  would  stamp  its  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  is  really  amusing  to  see  how  terribly  hard  has  been  the 
author's  work  to  produce  evidence  for  convicting  a  public  character  of 
"inconsistency,"  "incompetency,"  want  of  ability  or  of  honesty,  or 
anything  else.  Until  we  had  read  it,  we  did  not  believe  that  so  little 
could  be  proved  against  any  political  man  as  against  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  has 
thoroughly  removed  from  our  mind  the  doubts  that  we  really  did  once 
feel  as  to  his  "  consistency."  We  now  see,  plainly,  that  though  mature 
years  have  softened  some  of  the  wilder  aspirations  of  the  youth,  though 
the  changes  in  the  circumstances  of  the  nation  have  rendered  a  modifica- 
tion of  many  of  his  views  a  matter  of  common  sense,  though  he  is  not 
absurd  enough  to  propose  in  1854  exactly  the  measure  he  would  have 
advocated  in  1830,  yet  in  all  the  broad  principles  which  should  guide 
every  philosophical  politician  he  is  unchanged,  and  only  sees  clearly y  now, 
things  which  he  but  dimly  perceived  in  early  youth. 

As  for  the  literary  criticism  of  .the  volume  it  is  contemptible,  because 
either  the  writer's  intellect  could  not  appreciate  the  works  he  refers  to, 
or  the  pleasure  of  reviling  was  too  great  to  allow  l^irn  to  exercise  it  fairly. 
Those  who  read  and  admire  Disraeli's  productions  will  not  change  their 
opinion  because  the  author  of  a  prose  translation  of  '^  Paust,"  which  no 
one  can  read,  sneers  at  poetry  which  Moore  commended,  attacks  a  novel 
which  Guizot  praised,  or  abuses  a  romance  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  Heiniich  Heine. 

1^0  man  living  has  raised  the  position  of  literature  in  England  so 
much  as  Benjamin  Disraeli ;  for  by  it,  and  through  it,  he  has  attained  to 
an  eminence  reached  by  no  other  literary  man  of  the  day — unaided  by 
riches,  worldly  position,  or  powerful  connexions.  And  yet  no  man  of 
letters  has  been  more  pertinaciously  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  small  critics, 
who  should  have  felt  their  own  calling  honoured  in  him.  Why  is  this  ? 
Is  it  envy  ?  is  it  anger  because  he  has  not  chosen  the  popular  side  in  poli- 
tics ?  is  it  a  worse  reason  still — ^because  of  his  race  ?  We  fear — ^for  it  is 
the  most  humiliating  reason  to  give — we  fear  it  is  the  last.  At  all  events, 
if  only  to  record  our  own  protest  against  this  system  of  detraction,  these 
few  pages  in  the  New  Monthly  Review  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain. 
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The  adage  whicli  declares  half  a  loaf  better  than  no  bread  is 
sufficient  authority  for  concluding,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  that  a  Degree 
from  any  University  is  preferable  to  not  graduating  at  all.  Thus  im- 
pressed,  as  circumstances  prevented  me  from  enrolling  my  name  in  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  books,  I  passed  beneath  the  archway  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  some  years  ago,  accompanied  by  a  Mend,  who  kindly 
introduced  me  to  a  Reverend  Eellow  of  the  University,  under  whose  tutor- 
age I  considered  myself  placed,  during  my  career  in  that  seat  of  learning* 

Dublin  College  at  present  numbers  one  Provost,  seven  Senior  and 
twenty-eight  Junior  Eellows;  the  latter  act  as  tutors  to  the  students, 
and  in  this  capacity  prepare  their  half-yearly  accounts,  afford  their  pupils 
any  information  they  may  require  as  to  collegiate  matters,  and  on  the 
days  of  term  examination  ascertain  if  they  are  likely  to  be  plucked — ^for 
in  the  event  of  this  unpleasant  probability,  they  generally  obtain  for 
them  a  re-examination,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  another  chance 
of  passing. 

Tutors  are  complimented,  but  not  enriched,  by  the  number  of  their 
pupils :  indeed,  so  far  from  this  office  proving  one  of  emolument,  as  the 
former  are  expected  to  invite  the  latter  to  breakfast  on  entrance  morning, 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  it  is  rather  detrimental,  than  otherwise,  to 
the  exchequer  of  the  Fellows !  Many  of  them  only^  provide  bread, 
butter,  and  tea,  for  matutinal  refection,  the  college  pump  being  con- 
siderably subsidized  for  the  manufacture  of  the  latter;  perhaps  with  a 
delicate  consideration,  lest  the  nervous  system  of  their  guests  should  be 
impaired,  and  the  students  consequently  unmanned  for  their  approaching 
ordeal,  by  the  strength  of  said  potation!  However,  "mine  host,"  I 
must  say,  provided  for  his  party  on  a  scale  of  regal  magnificence,  loading 
his  board  with  every  delicacy  suitable  for  a  morning  repast. 

After  breakfast,  wo  proceeded  to  the  Hall,  where  we  found  about  a 
hundred  candidates  for  admission,  seated  on  hard  oak  benches,  ranged 
alongside  four  tables  of  the  same  wood,  the  surfaces  of  which  were 
curiously  farrowed,  not  by  old  age  but  by  the  penknives  of  the  students, 
who  register  their  names  thereon,  if  skilful  carvers,  otherwise  they 
merely  cut  splinters  thereout,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  passing  time. 
Those  present  ranged  in  ago  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  judging  by  the  "tmn- 
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downd*^  of  the  one,  and  the  rivelled  and  bald  appearance  of  the  other 
class.  The  latter  gentlemen  generally  turn  out  to  be  ushers,  who,  after 
years  of  careful  saving,  at  length  scrape  up  enough  money  to  pay  the 
college  fees,  so  as  to  obtain  a  degree,  prior  to  setting  up  a  school,  or  else 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  ministry. 

ft 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  doors  being  closed,  came  round  the  senior 
lecturer,  with  a  book,  wherein  he  entered  the  names  of  the  students,  as 
weU  as  tho  professions  of  their  fathers.  I  sat  with  the  worthy  son  of  an 
ironmonger  on  my  left,  while  my  Mend  on  the  right  proved  to  be 
descended  i&om  an  efficient  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs ;  and  I  feel 
moraUy  certain  that  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  fiaU  might 
have  been  found  the  male  progeny  of  grocers,  vintners,  chandlers,  and 
other  such  members  of  the  profanum  vulgus  I 

From  this,  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  oneself  at  the  Dublin 
TJniversity  must  at  once  be  patent.  Students  whose  fathers  were  behind 
the  counter  wiU  work  hard  to  emancipate  themselves  from  trade;  and 
by  dint  of  study  raise  themselves,  £rom  an  obscure  station  in  society,  to  a 
position  rendered  honorable  by  learning.  Consequently,  the  competition 
for  all  prizes,  sizarships,  scholarships,  &c.,  is  very  great :  so  much  so,  that 
if  you  ever  meet  an  honor-man  of  T.  C.  D.  you  may  safely  set  down  for 
certain  ^*  that  man  kno^s  something ! " 

The  examination  was  conducted  vwd  voce  ;  and,  from  all  I  understood 
about  it,  I  should  say  no  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  classics  is 
required  for  entrance.  However,  we  construed  portions  of  four  Greek 
and  a  like  number  of  Latin  books,  and  translated  an  English  theme  into 
the  latter  tongue,  with  variable  degrees  of  merit.  By  four  o'clock  we 
were  dismissed,  and  no  examination  **  loomed  in  the  future  "  until  the 
following  February.  We  may  as  well  employ  the  interval,  by  observing 
that  the  general  appearance  of  the  Dublin  students  is  remarkable.  The 
majority  of  them,  like  many  learned  personages,  thoroughly  despise  dress, 
and  adopt  the  most  negligent  style  of  attire  conceivable.  The  paletot 
obtains  unlimited  favour,  and  flagrant  vests  are  in  the  ascendant  among 
them.  Their  ehammre  looks  clumsy,  and  usually  belongs  to  the  family  of 
"highlows."  Gloves  are  considered  dispensable ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  names  Taiko  and  !N'obounanga  are  fiilly  as  familiar  to  the  mass  of  un- 
der-graduates  as  the  sumoms  of  Houbigant  and  Touvin. 

I  remember  observing  that  erudite  scholar  Phelim  Kogan,  whose 
vestment  presented  a  somewhat  decayed  appearance — ^not  quite  so  seedy 
perhaps  as  Mr.  Box's  "  get  up  "  at  the  Haymarket — enter  a  ready-made 
emporiimi,  and  emerge  therefrom  so  completely  metamorphosed  in  "a 
bran  new  shute"  that  his  own  mother  through  sheer  ignorance  of  his 
identity  would,  without  controversy,  have  disowned  him!    ^Stftd  "new 
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shute  "  confessedly  looked  very  well  the  first  two  or  three  dap  of  wear^ 
ior  the  smoothing-iron  had  imparted  a  cruming  gloss  to  the  cloth ;  but, 
after  it  had  experienced  a  heavy  shower,  this  refulgence  vanished,  and 
there  figaied,  in  lieu  of  it,  an  infinity  of  spots,  distributed  over  the 
sur&oe  of  the  texture,  with  a  precision  akin  to  the  dotted  appearance  of 
Zahara,  as  represented  on  the  maps !    Thus  the  lustre  of  '/  this  graceful 
and    elegantly-fitting    garment"    proved  ephemeral;   and  a  verdict  of 
**  seedy "  would  have  been  brought  in,  by  all  impartial  judges^  against 
the  exterior  of  Phelim  Hogan !    As  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the   greater  number  of  Trinity-college  men  patronize  the  ready-made 
department  of  the  tailoring  business,  and  consequently  turn  out  like 
Hogan  in  a  style  of  dress  the  most  outrageous,  I  must  pay  a  compliment 
to  the    academic  gown;    for,  like   charity,  it  covers   a    multitude  of 
sins— of  imperfections  in  costume,   at  least.     Were  it  not  for  this,  1 
should  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  a  most  preposterous  rag — as  ridiculous, 
as  useless!    But  why  discompose  the  self-complacency  of  any  of  our 
friends  ?    When  OToole,  in  the  simplicity  of  lus  heart,  walks  up  and 
down  Dame  Street,  his  toga  flaunting  in  the  breeze,  and  considers  him- 
self monopolizing  the  general  admiration  of  the  pedestrian  crowd — ^who 
doubtless  will  be  reminded,  if  classically  taught,  of  some  ancient  Boman 
going  out  to  Jianer  on  the  Yia  Sacra — poor  fellow !  he  little  thinks  he 
is  affording  no  end  of  amusement  to  a  couple  of  oflicers  who  march  behind, 
smiling  and  criticising  the  grotesque  pmrure  of  this  learned  descendant  of 
the  illustrious  fionily  of  the  O'Tooles. 

I  conclude  my  criiifue^  on  the  personal  appearance  of  the  students, 
by  remarking,  that  during  my  time  in  the  CoU^e  the  University  pump 
was  frequently  out  of  order;  and  the  duty  on  soap  had  not  been 
taken  off! 

At  the  first  term  examination,  the  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  me  at 
taUe  asked,  rather  abruptly,  **  Does  my  hee  look  very  dirty  ?  " 

Plain  questions  require  plain  answers,  saith  the  adage:  so  I 
responded,  with  strict  oonformity  to  truth,  that  I  had  often  seen  coun- 
tenances more  spotlessly  pure  than  his  own. 

''  Well,"  quoth  he,  ''  since  I  left  Belfwst,  thr^  days  ago,  I  didn't 
wash  my  hceJ**  This  seemed  rather  a  queer  boast  He  continued : — 
**  You  see,  the  bard  water  here  peds  the  skin  off  my  fiatce  entirely ;  so  I 
ean't  wash  it  till  I  get  home  to  the  rain  barrel — that'll  be  in  a  few  days.'' 

I  threw  out  intimations  that  Dublin  was  admirably  supplied  with 
pipe  wat^  fixMOd  the  canals ;  and  that,  so  far  fiom  being  abrading  to  the 
skin,  I  considered  it  cosmetic  and  detersive,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  these 
words.  Whether  he  profited  by  the  hint  I  know  not,  for  I  never  saw 
the  student  since. 
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I  liave  now  said  enough  about  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
Dublin  student^ — ^perhaps  too  much ;  for  I  fear  that  Messrs.  Hogan  and 
O'Toole  will  be  mortally  offended  at  my  remarks.  There  was  a  learned 
professor,  who  once  commenced  his  lecture  by  saying  **  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  propose  now  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  natural  history  and 
habits  of  the  donkey."  His  auditors,  for  some  reasons,  took  this  preface 
as  an  insult  to  themselves,  and  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  arose  through- 
out the  Hall ;  when  some  one  cried  out,  most  opportunely,  **  I  hope  he 
means  nothing  personal,  poor  man !"  This  put  l^e  audience  in  good  humour, 
and  the  savant  changed  the  subject  of  his  lecture.  There !  I  have  su^ested 
a  retort  for  all  my  injured  brethren,  if  any  such  there  be.  In  self-defence 
I  may  as  well  add,  that  the  students  sitting  next  me,  in  the  Hall  (iron- 
monger ^Z«  was  not  one  of  them ;  after  entrance  he  was  drafted  into  some 
other  division),  used  playfully  to  call  me  "  a  swell,"  though  no  one  less 
deserved  the  title ;  unless  on  the  grounds  that  I  kept  up  the  most  Mendly 
relations  with  an  eminent  hlanchiss&use,  and  was  so  far  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Cleaver — ^who  gained  the  esdiibition  medal  for  honey  soap — ^that  I 
daily  shook  hands  with  that  gentleman,  most  cordially  ! 

Here  I  may  mention  that  the  under-graduates  of  this  College  possess 
not  a  spicialiU  for  any  one  species  of  amusement — as  the  Oxford  men  do 
for  boating;  and  the  Grerman  students  for  beer  swilling,  duelling,  and 
singing  in  chorus.     I^either  are  they  convivial  to  any  very  great  extent. 

I  knew  a  gentleman  who  paid  £300.  for  one  supper  his  son  gave, 
while  at  Cambridge. 

"  Three  hundred  pounds !  "  says  a  Dubliner,  "  incredible  ! !  Why 
if  Hooligan,  Mc.  Carthy,  and  0' Grady,  of  T.  C,  D.,  determined  on  a 
spree,  were  to  exert  their  endeavours  to  amuse  themselves  'regardless 
of  expense,'  I  wager  the  sum  total  of  their  combined  extravagance  would 
not  exceed  three  hundred  pence  !  " 

Thus,  when  country  cousins,  fresh  from  that  classic  region  yclept 
"  The  bog  of  Allen,"  relate  how  they  went  out  last  night  "  on  the  grand 
loose  itself,"  it  generally  turns  out  that  this  expressive  phrase  compre- 
hends nought  more  exhilarating  nor  demoralizing  than  half  price  to  ''  The 
Queen's" — ^in  which  theatre  the  versatile  Eobson  then  provoked  side- 
splitting laughter — ^and  a  supper  at  "  Jude's,"  where  perhaps  they  topped 
off,  in  the  words  of  James  Dodd,  "  with  a  'voilgar  set-out  of  mutton- 
chops,  spatch-cocks,  and  devilled-kidneys,  washed  down  with  that  humble 
potation  called  punch."  At  this  rate  of  enjoyment  may  not  one  hundred 
pence  per  head  be  fairly  assumed  as  the  maximum  of  their  disbursements  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  an  examination :  and  the  first  step  is  to  ap- 
pear in  proper  academic  costume.  For  this  purpose  all  non-resident  students 
repair  to  a  shop  about  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  College,  where  an 
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obliging  Uniyersity  porter  keeps  their  caps  and  gowns,  for  the  yearly 
consideration  of  ten  shillings  per  head ;  bnt  you  may  save  yourself  this 
expense,  as  many  do,  by  hiring  the  trappings  by  the  day,  for  which  the 
sum  of  sixpence  is  the  usual  remuneration.  It  would  require  a  strong 
mind,  however,  to  venture  on  the  last  line  of  action ;  for,  confessedly,  the 
caps  exposed  for  this  diurnal  puipose  present  a  peculiar  oleaginous 
appearance,  as  far  as  regards  the  lining — resembling,  for  all  the  world,  the 
oil  pads  wherewith  your  domestic  anoints  the  mahogany  tables !  I,  there- 
fore, expended  two  pounds  on  a  new  tabinet  gown,  and  curious  cap,  like  a 
cannon  ball  scooped  out  and  coped  with  a  square  of  rigid  pasteboard, 
covered  over  with  plain  black  cloth,  without  a  tassel :  an  inestimable 
head-dress,  I  should  say,  for  market-women  and  all  who  carry  weights 
upon  their  their  heads ;  but,  be  it  avowed,  a  most  grotesque  and  ridicu- 
lous machine  for  any  other  purpose  ! 

The  examinations  take  place  from  half-past  nine  o'clock,  the   first 
day,    (and    from    ten,    the    second)    till    twelve;     and    from    two    to 
four,  both  days;  during  which  period  the  students  have  naught  to  do, 
save  write  a  theme,  and  be  examined  for  about  the   space  of   fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  all  together.     The  interval  is  filled  up  in  telling 
stories,  making  bad  jokes,  and  criticising  everyone  and  everything  round 
about  them.    All  this  colloquial  business  is  carried  on  through  medium  of 
a  brogue  the  most  unctuous,  contributed  by  the  different  dialects  of 
Ulster,  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught ;  the  general  effect  of  which  is 
wondrously  suggestive  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  for  it  really  requires 
some  time,  for  one  brought  up  in  England,  to  become  habituated  to  the 
Hibernian  accent !     It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Latin   and 
Greek  are  pronoimced  differently  in  Trinity  College  from  what  they  are 
in  the  English  schools  and  universities.     For  instance :  a  has  the  sound  of 
ah,  eta  of  a,  and  iota  of  e.     While  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  the  great  advantage  which  this  method  has  over  the  English } 
inasmuch   as  it  wondrously  facilitates   acquiring   the  pronunciation  of 
many  modem  languages,   especially  the  German.      Indeed    a   genuine 
Irishman  may  easily  learn  the  true  pronunciation  of  this  tongue,   in 
one  day :  whereas,  an  Englishman,  on  going  off,  sticks  generally  at  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  't  is  needless  to  say  all  the  other  vowels 
puzzle  him  as  well;  the  guttural  sound  of  ch  (final)  brings  him  up, 
when  it  comes  quite  natural  to  the  organs  of  the  Irish ;   and  then  those 
dreadful  umlauts  6  and  il  finish  him  altogether,  while  they  prove,  perhaps, 
the  only  difficulty  to  the  Hibernian ! 

I  advocate  the  expedience  of  applying  this  system  of  pronunciation 
to  the  dead  languages  solely :  I  should  be  sorry  were  the  Irish  brogue 
substituted  for  the  pure  English  accent !    And,  indeed,  it  would  appear. 
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from  an  examination  of  the  continental  tongues,  that  we  English  enjoy  a 
singularity  as  regards  the  pronunciation  of  our  first  three  vowels.  A 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance — a  learned  scholar,  sizar,  and  honor-man 
of  Dublin  College — once  argued  with  an  English  professor  as  to  whether 
the  true  sound  of  a  was  to  be  found  in  far  or  fate,  When  my  Irish 
Mend  had  exhausted  all  his  logical  powers  in  endeavouring,  in  vain,  to 
persuade  the  Saxon  that  it  was  contained  in  the  former,  as  a  last  resource 
he  had  recourse  to  the  following  touching  appeal,  which  may  be  called  a 
species  of  ingenious  argumentum  ad  hominsm :  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
professor^s  arm,  he  said 

**  "Now  what  is  the  genuine  and  original  sound  of  our  first  letter  ?  " 

"  Aye  ! "  responded  the  Englishman. 

Hereupon  the  Irishman  compressed  a  portion  of  his  arm,  betwixt 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  by  dint  of  this  process — ^vulgarly  called 
pinching— caused  him  quickly  to  shriek  out  "  Ah  !     Ah  ! ! '' 

"  There  !  Who  is  right  now? "  cried  ,the  representative  of  T.  C, 
D.,  with  ovation.  "  Had  you  been  true  to  your  principles,  should  you  not 
have  vociferated  *  Aye !     Aye  ?  *  " 

But  this  digression  over,  I  return  to  make  the  by-no-means  novel 
statement  that,  there  are  some  things  very  stupid  in  this  life,  for 
example  :  sitting  an  hour  or  so  in  a  blank  railway  station  waiting  for  a 
train,  in  company  with  last  month's  "Bradshaw;"  or  walking  up  and 
down  the  street  while  your  Mend,  who  "  won't  keep  you  five  minutes," 
pays  a  protracted  visit  of  fully  ten  times  that  period.  However,  I  doubt 
whether  these,  and  a  hundred  other  instances  of  a  sidiilarly-enlivening 
tendency,  are  not  preferable  to  the  monotony  of  sitting  in  the  Hall  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Anything  at  such  a  time  for  a  little  amusement. 

There  was  an  unfortunate-looking  specimen  of  mider-graduate  in  my 

class,  who  appeared  to  have  been  framed  in  direct  antagonism  to  all 

known  principles  of  anatomy :    he  was  knock-kneed,  bandy-legged,  and 

endowed  with  arms  sprouting  so  abruptly  from  his  shoulders,  that  had 

one  said  they  grew  elsewhere,  and  were  transplanted  lately   to   their 

present  position,  I  could  not  have  disbelieved  him  !     His  face  properly 

belonged  to  the  pictorial  department,  for,  avowedly,  it  baffled  a  mere  pen 

and  ink  description.     In  outline  it  might  be  pronoimced  under-jawed: 

the  upper  and  under  teeth  so  px'ominent  that  they  agree  in  forming  a  sort 

of  dental  cheveux  de  frise,  and  useless  for  the  purposes  of  mastication ;  for 

the  incisors,  as  stated,  were  far  beyond  their  work.     His  forehead  rushed 

back  sharp  from  his  eyebrows,  to  hide  itself  in  a  copse  of  dark  tangled 

hair.     So  independent  of  each  other  were  his  eyes,  that  he  could  complete 

an   entire  revolution  with  both,  one,  or  the  other  of  them !   while  in 

comparison  with  his  nose,  a  pump  handle  would  be  termed  symmetrical, 
s 
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On  tbis  young  gentleman,  the  usual  compensation  for  bodily  defor- 
mity, superior  mental  endowments,  had  not  been  showered  down  in  any 
measure  so  lavish  as  to  engender  suspicion  relative  to  the  probable  ignition 
of  the  Liffey  by  him ;  for,  controversy  apart,  he  was  aught  save  over-endued 
with  natural  ability,  though  by  some  means  he  managed  to  pass  creditably- 
through  the  College.  Of  course,  this  genius  afforded  any  amount  of  fun 
to  the  students  in  his  class,  who  set  out  by  conferring  on  him  the  sohriquei 
of  Thersitcs,  and  followed  it  out  by  firing  at  this  oddity  all  the 
artiQery  of  their  sarcasm.  One  favourite  amusement  was  to  pass  his 
College-cap  from  hand  to  hand,  till  it  reached  the  top  of  the  table ;  when 
the  gentleman  there  seated  would  watch  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
placing  it  on  the  senior  lecturer's  table,  to  which  Thersites  would  repair, 
rouging  and  trembling,  to  recover  it.  In  his  trips  up  and  down  the  Hall, 
they  likewise  tugged  his  gown  tails,  with  such  desperation  that  this 
garment  soon  became  rent  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  coat  of  many 
colours  which  once  belonged  to  Joseph !  But  **  the  fvai "  did  not  stop 
here.  If  his  outward  man  received  all  the  slings  and  arrows  of  satire,  his 
mental  faculty — small  though  it  was — they  racked  equivalently ;  for  in 
addition  to  putting  him  in  a  glacial  perspiration  by  informing  him  how 
they  were  to  be  examined  in  no  end  of  books,  not  specified  in  the  College 
course,  they  likewise  proposed  abstruse  questions,  as  subjoined,  which 
they  declared  were  certain  to  be  asked : — 

"  Given  the  principal  focus  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  to  find  when  they 
are  in  equilibrio." 

"  Prove  that  x  plus  y  =  70  *." 

Thersites  jotted  all  these  down  in  his  book — most  religiously — 
puzzled,  perplexed,  and  lost  himself  in  this  solution;  and  was  then 
referred,  by  his  fellow  students,  to  the  College  porter,  who,  though  not 
over-educated,  was  (they  declared)  more  than  competent  to  solve  and 
explain  the  fore-going,  which  "  any  fool  would  know." 

Between  the  hours,  he  actually  applied  for  help,  as  directed,  to  this 
functionary,  who — ^well  imdcrstanding  the  joke — chaffed  him  likewise: 
affirming  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  elucidate  such  child-like  queries^ 
but  would  be  happy  to  afford  him  instruction  in  any  of  the  higher 
branches  of  literature.  Finally,  Thersites,  by  some  mystic  excursion, 
would  digress  into  a  political  argument  with  the  porter,  and  wind  up — ^as 
I  myself  have  heai'd  him — with  an  unintelligible  dogma  on  the  doctrine 
of  election ! 

At  one  examination,  those  sitting  next  him  gravely  assured  him  he 
was  "cautioned,"  (this  word  is  equivalent  to  the  English  term  **plucked," 
which  is  little  used  in  T.  C.  D.  parlance)  a  statement  which  considerably 
deranged  liis  nervous  system. 
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"Why?  "  Baid  lie  "shure  I  haven't  been  examined  yet." 

"  1^0 !  but  you  Ve  written  a  theme ! "  said  one. 

"  Yes !  was  it  very  bad  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Bad !  scandalous,  sir ! "  cried  a  second. 

"  The  false  concords  are  all  over  Dublin !  "  remarked  a  third. 

"  Faith !  I  heard  a  Fellow  say  you  had  regularly  murdered  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero,  and  that  there  was  to  be  a  post-mortem  examination  held 
on  your  theme  !  " 

"  Ah !  what  '11 1  do  at  all  ?  "  demanded  poor  Thersites. 

"Begad,  I  don't  know!  The  provost  says,  for  the  credit  of  the 
College,  you  must  be  expelled.  And  I  hear  he  has  written  to  your 
mother  to  come  and  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  Faith  !  it  '11  be  a  great 
day  entirely ;  the  Railways  are  going  to  issue  return-tickets  for  the  occa- 
sion! and  they  say  there  will  be  lunch  in  the  dining-hall,  when  it's  over." 

"With  gentle  banterings,  like  these  above,  they  worked  on  the 
credulity  of  the  student. 

"Might  I  ask  the  senior  lecturer  to  let  me  off?"  he  nervously 
enquired. 

"  Gad !  it's  your  only  chance  !  "  his  persecutor  rejoined — prompting 
him  to  this  course  with  anticipation  of  increased  amusement. 

Thersites  went  up,  like  a  condemned  prisoner  to  Calcraft.  When  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  Hall,  the  lecturer  was  busy  writing :  so  he  stood 
some  minutes,  in  a  wobegone  attitude,  quivering  as  if  viewed  through 
hot  air,  caused  by  an  intervening  stove. 

The  tittering,  in  the  Hall,  caused  the  Fellow  to  look  up,  when  seeing 
nothing  particular,  he  resumed  his  pen.  This  was  the  opportunity  for 
our  under-graduate  :  advancing,  he  cried,  in  jjitcous  accents, 

"  Reverend  Doctor,  am  I  cautioned  ? " 

The  divine  had  already  been  pestered  by  Thersites  for  his  cap,  which 
had  been  confiscated  by  the  students,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  and 
here  again  was  he,  propounding  an  absurd  question,  before  the  exaniina- 
tion  was  half  over !  Human  nature  was  not  proof  against  such  persecu- 
tion.    Elevating  his  voice,  he  roared 

"  Go  to  your  seat,  sir ! !  " 

The  sound  re-echoed  through  the  Hall,  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  The 
students  exploded.  Thersites  shrank  within  himself — like  an  Indian- 
rubber  girder  released  from  tension — rand  retired  to  his  scat,  where  ho 
continued  blushing  till  the  dismissal  bell  pealed  out ! 

'T  was  thus  my  fellow-students  generally  killed  time  in  Hall ! 

Before  passing  on  to  something  more  important,  I  stop  to  record  the 
fashion  which  the  Trinity-college  men  have  contracted  of  interlining  or 
"  paving  "  their  books,  as  it  is  called.     Graduates  of  this  University  are 
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much  prone  to  inscribe,  on  tlie  fly-leaf  of  every  volume  belonging 
to  them,  the  five  important  capital  letters  A.  B.  T.  C.  D. :  this  they 
do  in  a  manner  the  most  prodigal— embowering  the  characters  in  an 
insane  flourish,  as  if  pens  and  ink  were  not  intended  solely  for  wri- 
ting. However,  one  point  is  gained  by  this,  for  they  certainly  impress 
en  narrow  minds  the  conviction  that  they  are  in  reality  bona  fide 
Bachelors  from  the  Alma  Mater,  and  no  mistake  :  a  rank  which  in  their 
eyes,  if  it  falls  somewhat  short  of  that  expressed  by  G.  C.  B,,  at  least  has 
the  advantage  of  looking  more  pompous  and  important  when  in  print,  by 
reason  of  its  numbering  two  letters  more !  But  the  under-graduates, 
especially,  scribble  in  their  books :  they  write  abstruse  recondite  notes, 
*'  critical  and  exegetical,"  on  the  text;  and  adorn  the  pages  oft-times  with 
some  very  lively  pictorial  designs.  I  remember  seeing,  in  Stock's 
Julian,  a  page  illustrative  of  Micyllus  and  his  cock.  This  gentleman 
was  represented  in  bed,  cro^\Tied  with  a  legitimate  night-cap,  and  an 
infiuity  of  nose ;  above  him  perched  Alectryon,  with  open  beak  and  neck 
distended ;  whilst  in  what  is  technically  styled  "  a  balloon  "  appeared  the 
significant  words  "  Cock-a-doodle-do-o-o-o — ! "  The  luckless  wight, 
startled  from  his  slumber,  was  depicted  making  strong  expressions  of 
surprise,  and  evidently  appeared  as  much  dismayed  as  any  elderly  lady 
would  be  if  inconsiderately  told  by  a  false  alarmist  of  the  landing  of  the 
"  llooshians  !  "  In  the  same  book  Mercury  figured  at  a  sale  of  slaves, 
hammer  in  hand,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  on ;  and  I  have  seen  amongst 
other  pictures  M.  T.  Cicero  drawn,  in  a  paletot  sack  ! 

In  jotting  down  these  reminiscences  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  students,  I  am  not  aiming  at  any  elaborate  digest  of  the  natural 
history  of  these  gentlemen :  I  merely  record  a  few  plain  facts,  which 
anyone  might  himself  observe,  by  simply  walking  through  the  College. 

As  to  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  University,  I  imagine  it  would 
be  neither  very  novel  nor  entertaining.  "We  all  know  it  was  founded 
by  **  good  Queen  Bess,*'  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century;  that  it 
was  called  *'  The  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  near 
fjaxiaj  Dublin,"  for  in  these  days  the  tide  came  up  to  it,  and  the  city 
did  not  extend  bevond  the  castle.     We  also  know  it  takes  four-and-a-half 

m 

years  for  a  Pensioner  to  obtain  his  degree  there,  three-and-a-half  for  a 
Fellow-commoner,  and  about  two  for  a  Films  Nohilis  ;  and  that  the  yearly 
fees  paid  by  these  three  classes  are  £15.,  £30.,  and  £60.,  respectively. 

The  libraiy  contains  about  1 10,000  volumes.  It  was  founded  by  the 
anny  of  Cromwell,  who  bought  all  Archbishop  Ussher's  books,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  College.  A.B.'s  of  the  University  are  permitted  to 
read  therein,  provided  they  have  taken  an  oath  not  to  steal  any  of  the 
works !    This  L^stcni  of  swearing  is  of  recent  origin.     If  it  were  really 
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necessary,  it  does  not  give  us  a  very  elevated  idea  of  the  morals  of 
some  of  the  Irish  graduates!  Well  known  is  it  too  that  the  Dublin 
University  is  styled  the  "  Silent  Sister,"  owing  to  the  dislike  its  Fellows 
have  of  appearing  in  print.  Bashfulness,  perhaps!  Finally,  it  is 
known  the  students  of  this  seat  of  the  Muses  were,  till  very  lately,  account- 
ed a  wild  set— notorious  for  knocking  down  the  porters  and  watchmen, 
scaling  the  College  walls,  and  fighting  pitched  battles  with  the  towns-people, 
against  whom  they  used  to  employ  the  keys  of  their  rooms  slung  in  their 
gowns,  as  a  fearful  species  of  extempore  weapon ;  besides  all  this,  who 
has  not  read  how  they  once  nailed  a  bailifTs  ears  to  the  College  pump, 
at  the  instigation  of  one  of  their  own  Fellows  ? 

But  those  times  are  happily  gone  by:  a  row  seldom  now  occurs 
in  "  Old  Trinity."  I  cannot  say  never;  for  I,  myself,  remember  to  have 
witnessed  one.  It  thus  occured :  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a  campanile 
(for  the  erection  of  which  he  himself  is  paying),  and  a  barrier  was  raised, 
within  which  none,  save  the  privileged,  were  admitted.  The  students 
objected  to  this  exclusive  system,  for  they  were  able  to  see  as  much  of  the 
ceremony  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  Loo  Choo  islands  at  the  time.  So 
ihey  conceived  the  idea  of  forcing  the  barricade,  which  was  guarded  by 
the  College  porters ;  and,  rushing  on  in  a  mass,  they  carried  it  in  true 
French  &shion,  despite  of  a  relay  of  porters,  whom  they  routed  in  some- 
thing less  than  no-time !  The  vanquished,  smarting  under  their  defeat, 
determined  on  being  revenged,  so  they  reported  the  names  of  their 
victors  :  a  proceeding  which  so  roused  the  students'  ire,  that  putrid  eggs 
soon  became  the  dis-order  of  the  day. 

For  upwards  of  an  hour  did  the  excitement  rage,  directed  against 
the  porters.  One  of  these  gentlemen  was  singled  out  for  espe- 
cial castigation,  and  would,  I  verily  believe,  have  been  demolished 
altogethe;*,  by  the  rebels,  had  not  two  of  the  professors  taken  him 
beneath  their  wings,  and  conducted  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  In  doing 
so,  however,  a  brisk  fire  was  maintained,  and  one  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen  received  a  "  shell "  upon  his  face,  which  exploded  forthwith, 
and  covered  his  physiognomy  with  albugineous  matter  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition ! 

Thus  commenced,  and  thus  ended,  the  revolution ;  during  which  't  is 
gratifying  to  consider  business  was  not  interrupted,  and  the  funds  con- 
tinued firm  all  the  while  it  raged ! 

It  is  customary,  when  a  new  Lord  Lieutenant  arrives,  for  the  Provost, 
Fellows,  and  Scholars,  of  the  University,  to  bore  him  with  a  long 
address  in  Latin,  to  which  he  his  expected  to  reply  appropriately.  For 
this  purpose  they  march  up  Dame  Street,  with  ''Brummagen  "  ceremony, 
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headed  by  the  porters,  as  pioneers!  It  happened,  then,  when  Lord 
Eglintotm  arrived,  that  one  student,  endued  with  Tory  principles,  in  pass- 
ing by  the  statue  of  King  William,  in  College  Green,  entertained  the 
brilliant  idea  of  crowning  it  with  a  flaming  orange  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  so  incensed  the  Boman-catholic  by-standers  that  they  rushed  to 
the  charge,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  warfare  with  the  students  the  bellige- 
rents were  taken  under  the  friendly  protection  of  the  police,  and  brought  to 
the  CoUege-street  station,  to  decide  their  quarrel  before  the  magistrate ! 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article  I  have  spoken  somewhat  disparagingly  of  Trinity  College,  and 
that  I  have  made  some  unmerited  remarks  against  the  students. 
Should  I  labour  under  such  an  imputation,  it  must  be  attributed 
to  the  libellous  nature  of  truth.  And  I  am  not  so  changed  in  my 
opinion,  as  for  one  moment  to  compare  Trinity  College  with  either  of  the 
English  TJniyersities.  The  course  of  education  may  very  likely  be  about 
the  same  in  all;  certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  classical  knowledge 
required  at  Oxford  is  much  greater  than  in  the  Dublin  University,  and 
"  tells "  throughout  life,  whilst  the  Ethics  and  Physics  we  learn  are 
totally  forgotten !  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  English  Colleges  gentlemen 
form  your  society,  and  often  prove  pleasant  and  valuable  acquaintances  in 
after-life;  while  the  Hibernian  under- graduates  are  less,  certainly, 
such  as  you  would  wish  to  re-invite  after  the  ninth  month,  and  gladly 
include  in  the  list  of  your  Mends. 

Although  the  course  of  learning  enjoined  at  Dublin  College 
is  most  copious  and  extensive,  still  nothing  is  easier  than  to  ''sham 
through"  the  examinations  therein.  This  is  a  statement  perhaps  un- 
pleasant to  those  who  will  not  admit  T.  C.  D.  to  be  second  to  any 
University  in  the  world. 

"Faith!  and  it's  shupayrier  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
Jarmon  Colleges  of  Heidelbeirg  and  Bonn,  loikwise  !  "  said  Mc.  Carthy,  in 
his  Senior-sophister  year,  when  I  broached  the  subject  at  one  examination. 
The  fact,  however,  of  this  young  gentleman  having  declared  that  the  two 
latter  towns  were  situated  on  the  Khone,  inclined  me  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  his  information. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  why  so  many  emerge  from  "  Old 
Trinity  "  considerably  more  advanced  in  ignorance  than  when  they  en- 
tered it.  The  fault,  I  take  it,  lies  in  the  system  of  examination,  which  is 
solely  vwd  voce — ^if  we  except  writing  an  English  theme  into  Latin — ^bnt 
as  the  students  assist  each  other,  and  smuggle  in  dictionaries  for  the 
nonce,  the  less  said  about  it  the  better. 

I  remember  a  gentleman,  whom  we  may  safely  call  Jones,  being  in 
considerable  anxiety,  by  reason    of  not  having  made  up  his  Latin — 
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Cicero  de  offieiis.    He  confessed  he  liad  not  read  the  book,  as  his  inten- 
tions were  to  ''  bottom  "  it. 

The  students  go  up  separately  to  be  examined:  when  one  comes 
down,  the  next  goes  up.  When  the  turn  of  Jones  impended,  he 
asked  the  person  just  examined  where  he  had  been  taken.  ^*  The 
early  part  of  the  tenth  chapter,  second  book.''  Jones  shrewdly 
suspecting  that  the  student  under  examination  was  construing  the 
latter  half  of  the  same  chapter,  read  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh, 
on  speculation  (books — ^but  no  dictionaries — are  allowed  to  be  brought 
into  the  HaU),  and  succeeded  in  running  over  the  chapter,  ere  his  turn 
arrived ;  on  going  up  then,  he  was  given  to  translate  the  very  part  he  had 
been  reading,  and  thus  obtained  his  examination ! 

**  He  is  asking  everyone  the  Wedge,*'  says  a  student  just  examined 
in  Mechanics.  The  bell  rings,  and  Johnson — another  safe  name — ^pro- 
fiting by  the  information,  repairs  to  a  book  shop  in  Anglesea  Street ;  and 
although,  at  this  time,  he  was  as  competent  to  decipher  the  cuneiform 
characters  at  Khorsabad  as  to  explain  the  theory  of  the  wedge,  still  before 
an  hour  elapsed  't  is  surprising  what  an  important  addition  is  made  to 
Mr.  J.'s  slender  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge ;  he  is  astonished  at  it 
himself,  when  he  finds,  on  being  examined,  that  he  actually  obtains  a^ 
rather  creditable  mark  than  otherwise  ! 

Lest  it  should  be  considered  that  the  foregoing  illustrations  are  cases 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  I  beg  to  state  they  are  both  true ;  and  I  never 
remember  to  have  attended  an  examination  without  one  or  more  such 
instances  having  taken  place  ! 

The  vivd  voce  system  I  consider  useless.  An  examination,  calculated 
to  ascertain  the  absolute  and  relative  merits  of  the  candidate,  would  pro- 
pose the  same  set  of  questions  to  all,  whether  on  paper  or  otherwise. 
On  reflection,  we  must  see  the  absurdity  of  propounding  random  questions, 
differing  in  degrees  of  difficulty,  to  a  class ;  and  then  ranking  them  ac- 
cording to  their  answering  !  A  may  have  known  every  question  B  answer- 
ed. StUl,  having  missed  one  or  two  of  those  proposed  to  himself — ^which  B 
could  not  have  answered,  had  they  been  given  him — he  is  classed  below  him  1 

At  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  London  University,  the  examinations 
are  conducted  solely,  I  believe,  through  the  medium  of  printed  papers ;  and, 
what  is  indispensably  necessary,  all  books  are  excluded  from  the  Hall,  and 
the  students  are  prevented  from  communicating  with  each  other. 

'*  He  asked  me  to  explain  the  compass,"  says  a  DubHn  student,  just 
examined  in  Astronomy. 

*'  And  did  you  do  it  ?  "  enquired  another. 

"I  did!  and  the  best  of  the  joke  is  I  only  leamt  it  five  minutes 
before  I  went  up ! " — to  forget  it  in  half  the  time  afterwards ! ! 


1 
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Ab  an  instance  of  the  leniency  of  the  Fellows,  I  well  remember,  some 
years  ago,  at  the  Hilary  examination  of  the  Senior-sophister  year,  a  student, 
whose  knowledge  of  Optics  was  of  the  minutest  amount  conceiyable,  missing 
eyery  question  in  that  science.  The  examiner,  before  ''  cautioning  "  him, 
promised  to  let  him  off  if  he  could  explain  what  conjugate  foci  meant. 

Fancy,  had  he  answered  it — which  he  did  not — ^what  might  the 
consequence  have  been  ?  He  would  have  left  the  Hall,  having  obtained 
credit  for  his  knowledge  of  Optics ;  and  had  any  professor  of  an  English 
University,  meeting  him  perchance  in  society,  questioned  him  even  the 
rudiments  of  this  science,  he  might  easily  have  drawn  his  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  amount  of  learning  necessary  for  passing  a  term  examination 
in  the  Dublin  College ! 

However,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  every  person,  no  matter  how  ill 
prepared  in  his  business,  can  shuffle  through  it.  When  Peter  Dowd 
went  up  in  Greek,  in  his  first  year,  he  was  handed  a  book  by  the 
examiner,  with  the  poUte  request,  "  Please,  go  on  there,  sir." 

The  work  was  newly  printed,  and  looked  fi:esh,  for  it  had  but 
recently  issued  from  the  press.  ''The  clerk  can  best  read  in  his  own 
book"  was  a  truthM  saying  in  the  dark  ages — easily  imderstood,  and 
requiring  no  interpretation,  when  I  state  that  poor  Dowd  longed  for  his 
own  old  well-thumbed  edition  of  the  Iliad,  where  he  had  a  cue  to 
Nestor's  speech  by  a  large  blot  of  ink,  the  "blue-eyed  goddess"  was 
always  underlined,  and  the  crest  tossing  Hector  remembered  by  a  cross. 
He  was  "fairly  bothered,"  as  he  said  himself;  turning  over  to  the  title- 
page,  he  exclaimed,  to  the  no  small  amazement  of  the  examiner : 

"Begad!  it's  Homer." 

"  Now,  go  on  at  the  hundred-and-fiffcy-sixth  line." 

"  Please,  sir,  I  do  n't  know  contracted  Greek ! "  said  Peter,  returning 
him  the  book. 

"Well,  that's  not  contracted  Greek!"  replied  the  Fellow,  «eith  surprise. 

"  Oh !     Is  n't  it  ?    Then,  please,  sir,  I  dont  know  any  Greek  at  all ! " 

Peter  Dowd  did  not  gain  first  honors  at  that  examination,  as  you 
may  conjecture. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  bear  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Divinity  school  in  Dublin  University;  and  to  the  impartiality  of  the 
Fellows  at  all  examinations.  I  could  wish,  for  the  credit  of  the  College, 
that  its  students  wore  an  improved  appearance,  and  that  the  library  oath 
might  be  dispensed  with !  And,  pro  augmentis  scientiarum,  no  one  should 
be  permitted  to  graduate  unless  educated  according  to  the  intention  of  its 
course,  then  the  learned  Fellows  of  Trinity  might  become  more  generally 
known  than  at  present  they  are  to  the  representatives  of  the  Sosii  in 
this  our  day. 


to:m  suferage\s  vote 

A     TALE. 
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(Continued  from  pa{ie  9'2.J 

CHAPTER  III. 

Morninj  Misery  ^Tlie  "  Little  Parlour  smelling  of  Lavender " — An  wicxpedal  Visitor. 

"We  left  Tom  in  the  hands  of  snndry  good  Samaritans,  being  con- 
veyed, full  of  spirits  and  honours,  to  his  home ;  and  we  will  look  upon 
him  again,  where  those  kind  persons  left  him,  namely — on  his  own  bed, 
outside  the  counterpane ;  with  his  clothes  on,  one  boot  hanging  on  his  foot 
by  the  leg  part  only,  and  the  other  under  his  shoulder,  for  a  pillow,  in 
company  with  his  hat ;  with  his  hair  over  his  face,  with  his  mouth  wide 
open,  snoring,  and  asleep  :  a  sight  for  any  maiden  in  Christendom  ! 

Somewhere  about  nine  in  the  morning  (certainly  a  long  while  after 
the  usual  time  for  Tom's  opening  his  shop)  the  queer  little  mortal,  of  the 
female  sex,  who  "  did  for  him,"  appeared  at  his  bed-room  door,  for  about 
the  seventh  time ;  and  after  making  her  knuckles  raw  with  thumping,  she 
shuffled  in,  with  her  loose  shoes  plaj-ing  a  tune  behind  her  on  the  floor 
as  she  walked,  and  gave  her  master  a  hearty  shake — the  only  result 
was  a  deep  groan ;  another  shake  followed — *'  Hear,  hear !  "  muttered 
Tom ;  another — '*  Well,  but  Ada,  my  dear,"  mumbled  Tom,  again  ; 
another  and  a  savager  shake — "  Hey,  oh,  what  the  deuce  ! — oh,  it's  you, 
Sally !  "  and  Mr.  Thomas  Suffrage  opened  his  eyes,  lifted  his  head,  gave 
one  blank  stare,  then,  laying  his  cheek  on  his  boot  and  hat — ^prepared  for 
another  doze.  This  the  girl  would  not  permit :  she  shook  him  agiiin, 
and  pulled  the  boot  from  under  him — ^'  I  hear  you !  Go  down,  you  little 
imp,  you ! "  muttered  Tom,  still  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  a  fierce 
expression  on  his  countenance. 

"  If.  you  please,  sir,  yer  breakfast  is  ready  this  hour,  sir ;  and  yer  egg 
was  as  hard  as  brass,  and  Mr.  Sniggers  ate  it ;  and  your  coffee  is  as 
cold  as  a  stone,  and  Mr.  Sniggers  is  a  drinking  of  it ;  and  yer  customers 
is  a  standing  round  the  door  a  waitin'  for  yer  to  got  up  I" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Sniggers  is  here,  is  he  ?  Then  I  '11  be  down  directly  !  " — 
so  the  sKppers  plaj'od  another  tunc,  and  the  owner  of  them  vanished.  ' 
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After  a  tempest  of  yawns  and  stretchings,  Tom  tumbled  off  his  bed ; 
with  his  head  as  rough  as  a  sweeper's  broom ;  one  cheek  blackened,  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner,  by  the  use  of  the  boot  for  a  pillow ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  a  splitting  headache.  He  had  never  felt  so  miserable  before : 
so  wretched,  indeed,  was  he,  that  all  his  energies  seemed  to  have  given 
him  notice.  Instead  of  immediately  setting  to  work  like  a  Christian, 
and  giving  himself  a  good  hearty  wash,  he  plumped  down  on  the  side  of 
the  bed,  ratf  his  fingers  through  his  hair  (which  did  n't  want  it,  heaven 
knows !),  and  began  to  speculate  within  himself,  as  to  whether  all  de- 
mocratic societies  were  the  same ;  and  whether  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  man  to  be  top-heavy  before  he  made  a  stand  for  freedom,  or  to  be  a 
beast  before  he  became  a  patriot.  Tom  passed  his  hands  through  and 
through  his  hair  trying  to  understand  it,  and  tjie  more  he  rubbed  his  head 
the  duller  it  seemed  to  become.  Just  as  he  had  a  glimmering,  and  was 
about  to  reconcile  very  satisfactorily  hard  drinking  with  true  freedom,  the 
voice  of  Sniggers  resounded  on  the  stairs,  like  artificial  thunder  at  a 
theatre,  and  demanded  whether  he  should  finish  the  breakfast  or  wait 
for  him  to  come  down  and  help  him. 

"  Coming,"  said  Tom,  gloomily. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  're  not,  by  your  voice,"  said  Sniggers.  "  I  'U 
come  up  to  you,"  and  he  sprang  up.  **  By  Jove,  I  never  saw  such  a  mess 
in  my  life  :   do  make  yourself  look  like  a  human  being !  " 

"  Do  I  look  like  a  patriot  so  very  much  ?  "  asked  Tom,  with  melan- 
choly satire. 

"  Come,  Tom,  none  of  that ! "  said  Sniggers,  with  an  austere  and 
offended  look :  "come,  Tom,  don't  rail  against  the  noble  Institution  of 
which  you  are  a  member ;  but  get  your  face  washed,  while  I  tell  you 
what  I  am  come  about." 

"  Well,  I  '11  wash  my  face,"  said  Tom,  in  a  moody  tone ;  "but — ^but 
I  think  I  shall  cut  it." 

"  Cut  what,  your  face  ?  " 

"  No — the  Grand  Democratic  Asso " 

"  Tom,  Tom,  don't  go  on — I  am  ashamed  of  you.  I  thought  you  were 
a  man  !  Because  you  got  helplessly  drunk,  must  you  be  unsteady  to  your 
solemn  vows  ?  What,  will  you  desert  the  banner  round  which  you  have 
so  nobly  rallied  ?     No,  Tom,  I  did  not  think  it  of  you !  " 

"Say  no  more  about  it.  Sniggers,"  said  Tom  "I  suppose  I  must 
stick  by  it  now  I  've  begun — ^but — " 

"  Stick  by  it !  of  course  you  must.  Why,  man,  there  is  a  course  of 
glory  open  to  you — a  regular  road  to  fame,  macadamized  and  everything — 
and  you  've  got  nothing  to  do  but  march  along  it ! — ^passport  and  all 
granted,  and  no  turnpikes  to  pay  !     What  do  you  think  I  came  about  ? 
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Don't  know,  eh?  Well  I  came  to  tell  you  how  we  got  on  after  you 
were  floored,  because  I  do  n't  think  you  heard  much  of  the  proceedings. 
Oh,  how  jolly  you  were !     You  were  as  drunk  as — " 

"  A  patriot !  "  said  Tom.     Mr.  Sniggers  looked  severe. 

"  Only  fancy  Ada  seeing  you— or  hearing — " 

''Don't,  Sniggers!''  and  Tom  looked  as  if  that  would  be  very 
horrid  indeed ;  and  added,  hastily,   ''  Well,  what  did  you  come  about  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  read  to  the  Society  a  letter  which  I  had  received  from 
Winnegar,  the  other  day,  and  he  says  he  does  n't  mind  standing  at  the 
election.  Is  n't  that  prime  }  He  is  a  stunning  fellow ;  but,  of  course,  you 
know  that— everyone  knows  that !  " 

"  Well,  his  principles  are  aU  right,"  said  Tom,  putting  on  a  know- 
ing air ;  for  although  he  had  never  heard  of  the  great  man  Winnegar 
before,  yet  he  did  not  wish  Sniggers  to  think  so. 

"  Eight !  I  should  think  so— regular  *  nine  points '  man.  Oh !  I  see 
you  do  n't  know  much  about  him,  or  you  would  be  nearly  mad  about 
him — I  am  I  " 

"  Are  you  ?  Well,  I  must  confess  I  do  n't  know  much  about  him — 
that  is,  I  've  not  heard  much  about  him  lately — " 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  do  n't  know  anything.  Why,  good  heavens !  he  is  a 
glorious  man — ^a  grand  man ! "  Here  Mr.  Sniggers  got  excited ;  nearly 
swept  a  tumbler  off  the  dressing-table,  in  the  energy  of  his  action; 
replaced  it  again,  and  went  on ;  getting  up  the  steam  as  he  progressed : 
"  Oh !  he 's  the  man  of  the  age,  sir — ^the  man  who  is  ready  and  waiting 
for  the  HOFB  to  come.  He  is — ^he  is,  in  fact,  an  organized,  a  humanized 
p&iifGiPLS — a  moving  motive  to  this  century  !  "  With  this  rather  obscure 
eulogium,  which  was  delivered  in  lecture  style,  and  a  painful  emphasis 
on  the  substantives,  Mr.  Sniggers  cooled  down  suddenly,  and  pulling  out 
his  handkerchief,  with  a  jerk,  which  wafted  essence  of  bcrgamot  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  room,  and  elaborately  polishing  his  upper 
lip,  he  pitied  Tom's  ignorance,  by  lifting  up  both  hands,  and  shaking 
his  head. 

**Well,  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Tom,  feeling  very  ashamed  indeed, 
that  he  did  not  know  the  glorious  Winnegar. 

"Ah,  if  you  dont  know  him,  you  do  n't:  so  much  more  the  pity. 
When  you  look  on  Winnegar,  sir,  you  look  on  the  man  of  whom  his 
country  shall  speak  in  the  ages  to  come.  At  any  rate,  he 's  coming  here 
now,  to  do  his  best  for  us  :  he  says  he  knows  there 's  no  chance  of  getting 
in;  but  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  spend  his  money  for  his  country. 
Is  n't  that  fine  ?  Ah,  he  is  a  glorious  fellow  !  He  was  a  poor  man  once, 
in  the  tin  line,  somewhere  or  other ;  but  he  got  his  money  not  by  that, 
but  by  a  lucky  hit  in  the  railway  s])eculaliiip;  line.     Ho  he  wanted  some- 
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thing  upon  which  to  employ  his  noble  mind ;  he  wanted  something 
stirring,  and  he  turned  patriot.  Can't  he  speak  !  and  he  ha&  got  such  a 
forehead,  as  you  never  saw — a  regular  Shakspeare.  He  is  the  savagcst 
man  I  ever  knc^y.  He  is  just  like  a  monk  too :  eats  nothing  but  cabbage, 
and  drinks  nothing  but  water,  always  has  a  frown  on  his  face,  never 
made  love  in  Ms  life,  never  got  mellow  in  his  life;  and  i»,  m  fact, 
a  regular  saviour  of  his  country  !  That 's  the  man  we  're  going  to  stick 
up  for  Lower  rieccington ! "     A  heavy  slap  on  Tom's  back. 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  Tom,  much  impressed. 

^^  Rayiher  I  and  now,  Tom,  get  yourself  washed  and  humanized, 
I  've  eaten  your  breakfast,  so  it  isn't  getting  cold ;  I  *ve  told  you  what  I 
came  for,  so  good  morning !  But,  mind  you  come  to  tbe  Society  to- 
iright :  we  are  going  to  get  up  a  committee  for  Winnegar,  and  we  can't  do 
without  you  !  " 

"  But — ""  hesitated  Tom,  "  I  must  go  and  see  Ada  to-night," 

*'  Nonsense,"  said  Sniggers,  with  the  knob  of  the  door  in  Ms  hand; 
*^  you  write  a  note,  and  tell  her  she  mu^t  excuse  you  to-night — she'll 
forgive  you — girls  always  forgive  what  they  cannot  help  j  but  we  must 
have  you  there.  I  tell  you  we  can't  do  without  you  1"  The  door  was 
pulled  to,  and  Tom  was  left  to  himself,  in  a  high  state  of  pleasure,  to 
think  he  was  so  much  needed  in  the  council  of  Lower  Meecington,  which 
governed  England,  and,  through  England,  the  world ! 

Aud  now,  lea\dng'  Tom  to  humanize  his  appearance,  and  get  down  as 
soon  as  might  be  to  his  counter,  we  have  no  doubt  our  fair  readers  will 
not  quarrel  with  us  if  we  return  to  little  Ada. 

That  dear  little  creature,  when  we  last  heard  of  her,  was  tripping  up 
fitiiirs  with  her  heart  as  light  and  as  leaping  as  an  India-rubber  ball,  and 
her  spirits  veiy  far  above  proof.  She  felt  certain  Tom  would  not  give  up 
her  love,  for  the  sake  of  his  vote — she  felt  sure  Tom  would  never  lose  hety 
for  the  sake  of  his  country.  "  His  country — what  nonsense  !  what  good 
hud  it  ever  done  him  ?  "  For  her  part  she  could  not  imagine  why  people 
made  such  a  bother  of  their  country — not  she.  Thus  thought  little  Ada ; 
and  thus,  we  will  warrant,  thinks  every  lady,  "wathin  the  scope  of  our 
acquaintance,  except  the  '*  strong-minded  "  minority. 

But  Tom  did  n't  come  the  next  night ;  and  a  very  kind  creature,  who 
had  seen  him  go  into  the  door  of  the  "  Cat  and  Trumpet,"  tol^hcr  of  it. 
Then  little  Ada's  heart  didn't  jump  so  much  as  before — ^like  a  dear  kind 
}iciut,  as  it  was,  it  began  to  feel  a  great  deal  afraid  for  Tom,  and  not  a 
little  for  itself.  What  was  worse,  too,  her  father  was  in  the  room  at  the 
time,  and  knit  his  brow,  and  dabbed  his  hat  on,  and  went  out  muttering ; 
and  she  hcs'ird  him  outside,  immediately  afterwards,  venting  his  ill- 
humour  on  liis  foreman. 
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Little  Ada's  heart  put  all  those  things  together;  and  as  hearts 
generally  do  (when  engaged  on  snch  business),  planned  out  a  complete 
scries  of  struggles  and  trials  for  itself,  and  felt  very  sad  about  them. 

Kow,  on  the  night  of  the  day  in  which  we  left  Tom  at  his  toi- 
let, Ada  felt  very  unhappy  indeed;  and  sat  by  herself,  wishing  and 
waiting  for  him  to  come.  She  could  not  play  the  old  harpsichord,  some- 
how, that  night ;  she  could  not  get  on  with  her  bright  needlework ;  she 
was  very  nervous,  and  ready  to  cry  every  minute. 

Her  father  went  out  to  smoke  a  pipe,  with  a  staunch  Mend  of  his — 
a  stubborn  old  Tory,  like  himsdlf — and  Ada  was  left  alone,  to  think 
herself  into  crying,  and  then  to  cry  herself  out  of  thinking,  and 
to  employ  herself  with  looking  at  the  dark  side  of  things,  and  to  wait 
lonely  for  her  recreant  Thomas. 

But  this  waiting  was  interrupted  before  long,  as  our  readers  shall 
learn  in  reward  for  their  patience. 

Mr.  Thomas  Suffrage  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  considerable  fix  (and 
those  persons  among  the  "  fair  women  and  brave  men  of  this  land  "  who 
add  to  their  other  high  qualities  the  wisdom  to  read  and  enjoy  this  talc, 
have  doubtless  perceived  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  in  the  habit  of  involving 
himself  in  "  fixes,"  of  no  despicable  magnitude).  But  really  it  was  too  bad 
of  the  Fates :  surely  they  might  have  found  Czars  enough  to  harass,  and 
Emperors  enough  to  confound,  and  armies  enough  to  scatter,  without 
searching  the  villages  and  village-towns  of  England,  and  voiding  their 
venom  upon  an  unhappy  shopkeeper  ! 

But  the  Pates  never  spare  anyb3dy :  and  so  Tom  suffered.  If  we 
take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  aU  that  the  Fates  had  done  for  him  since  the 
day  when  a  love  for  our  species  first  induced  us  to  take  up  his  history,  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  tolerably  good  understanding  of  the  state  of  his  mind, 
when  water,,  and  breakfast,  and  a  few  importunate  customers  had 
sharpened  his  wits  and  cleared  away  the  fumes  of  liberty  and 
brandy. 

Tom's  jealousy,  in  the  first  place,  had  led  him  astray ;  and  enabled 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Cavendish  to  make  the  purchase  of  a  few  kisses,  for 
the  small  price  of  a  black  eye  and  a  muddy  fall.  Well,  jealousy  passed 
away,  and  love  stepped  in :  Tom  and  Ada  met  in  the  lavender  parlour, 
and  kisses  and  sparrings  were  forgotten,  and  it  was  "  all  serene  "  again. 
But  Tom,  in  the  midst  of  his  jealousy,  had  uttered  a  vow — ^and,  from  being 
a  comfortable  grocer,  had  passed  into  an  unhappy  patriot.  He  had  uttered 
a  vow ;  and  grocers  may  possess  a  spark  of  honour,  and  a  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  their  given  word,  even  when  kings  and  potentates  disregard  trea- 
ties and  contradict  their  own  despatches.  Tom  stuck  to  his  vow ;  and 
endeavoured  to  maintuiu  himself  a  democrat  at  heart,  through  thick  and 
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thin  :  so  the  serenity  was  again  disturbed.  Then  Tom's  vanity,  curiouBly 
tickled  by  the  astute  Sniggers,  led  him  to  believe  that  he  possessed  a 
power  over  other  things  than  his  shop  and  his  serving  girl,  and  that  his 
help  was  needed  for  his  country.  So  vanity  made  Tom  a  member  of  the 
G.  D.  A.,  and  sent  him  to  his  habitation  more  glorious  than  he  quitted 
it :  thus  the  chief  blow  was  struck !  After  Mr.  Brancrust's  solemn 
denunciation  of  Chartism,  he  had  flown  right  in  the  face  of  it.  His 
forswearing  the  society  of  the  disaffected  was  made  the  condition  upon 
which  his  dearest  wishes  were  to  rest.  He  had  spat  upon  the  condition, 
and  become  one  of  the  disaffected  himself :  his  vanity  and  his  vow  had 
dragged  his  foot  and  set  it,  as  it  were,  upon  the  gentle  hopes  of  Ada  and 
his  own  soul ! 

Here  was  a  fix !  And  how  was  Tom  to  get  out  of  it  ?  To  suppose 
that  Mr.  Brancrust  and  Ada  did  not  know  of  his  visit  to  the  **  Cat  and 
Trumpet,"  of  his  initiation,  and  its  consequences,  was  to  suppose  an 
impossibility.  He  knew  that  the  atmosphere  of  Lower  Fleecington  was 
not  at  aU  fia,vourable  to  secrets ;  they  never  could  get  their  rest  somehow, 
they  must  wander  and  wander  from  house  to  house,  till  they  became  no 
longer  secrets,  but  matters  of  history. 

How  could  a  man,  with  such  troubles  upon  his  mind,  dispense  out  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  his  customers  with  an  impartial  hand  ?  You  might  as 
weU  expect  a  Bishop,  sitting  in  the  Lords,  to  attend  to  such  common 
matters  as  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  diocese,  whilst  the  affairs  of  state  are 
hanging  round  hijn  ! 

From  what  we  have  said,  or  rather  preached,  regarding  the  influence 
of  a  man's  vanity  over  him,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  magic 
sentence  of  Mr.  Sniggers',  **  we  can't  do  without  you,"  kept  poking  its 
obtrusive  head  into  his  memory  the  whole  of  the  day ;  and  would  not  be 
shown  the  door. 

But  Love — who  pays  not  the  least  respect  to  the  rights  of 
propriety  or  property,  the  law  of  nations,  the  "nine  points"  of  the 
charter,  and  so  forth — thought  proper,  eventually,  to  make  Tom  forget 
all  about  the  importance  of  his  presence  in  the  Fleecington  council, 
before  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  had  left  that  venerable  town ;  and  instead 
of  leading  him  to  the  "  Cat  and  Trumpet,"  led  him  (not  so  much  against 
the  grain  either)  towards  the  old  Mill  by  the  river-side,  and  to  a  council 
of  a  far  more  agreeable  kind. 

Tom  raised  the  knocker,  and  waited  for  about  the  space  of  half-a- 
minute,  expecting  to  hear  a  tripping  footstep  run  along  the  passage  to 
open  the  door  for  him.  "What  was  his  surprise  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  seconds  more,  the  door  was  gently  opened  by  the  neat  handmaiden, 
who  was  fit  only  for  such  a  mistress  as  Ada. 
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Tom  had  seen  something  very  like  the  back  of  Ada's  head  at  the 
window,  strange  she  had  not  run  out  to  him  ! 

"  Is  Miss  Branorust  at  home  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  misgiving  voice. 

"  Yes — ^no — that  is,  I  '11  see,"  replied  the  rosy-cheeked  damsel,  in  a 
hesitating  manner ;  and  as  Tom  stepped  into  the  passage  (dignified  by  the 
name  of  haU),  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  parlour  door,  to 
satisfy  himself,  the  girl  stopped  him  with  her  hand ;  and  opening  the  door 
of  a  room  opposite,  called  the  best  parlour,  and  devoted  to  strangers  and 
rich  customers,  she  said,  as  Tom  entered  it, 

"  Yes,  sir,  Miss  Ada  is  in ;  but  you  can't  see  her  yet,  sir — she 's  got  a 
gentleman  with  her  !  " 
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"  Got  a  gentleman  with  her — can't  see  her — ^got  a  gentleman  with 
her ! ''  exclaimed  Tom,  in  a  doubting  tone ;  and  he  entered  the  best 
parlour  after  the  manner  of  a  man  under  the  influence  of  mesmerism. 

This  room  had  that  chilly  air  about  it  which  the  best  parlours  of 
the  middle  classes  generally  have,  and  it  struck,  as  it  were,  to  Tom's  heart. 

Not  a  thing  was  out  of  its  place ;  the  bell-pulls  were  put  to  rest 
in  a  couple  of  brown-holland  bibs,  the  chairs  and  the  sofa  were  graced 
with  brown-holland  pinafores,  the  gorgeous  pattern  of  the  carpet  was 
screened  firom  desecration  by  a  brown-holland  crumb-cloth,  and  two  or 
three  portraits  on  the  waUs  looked  out  in  a  misty  manner  from  behind 
yellow-gauze  veils. 

There  was  a  musty  smell,  and  a  species  of  uncomfortable  preciseness 
about  the  chamber,  which  gave  one  the  idea  of  the  spirit  of  neatness 
having  entered  in  and  died  there,  and  that  it  had  been  shut  up  ever  since, 
out  of  respect  to  its  memory. 

All  this  had  its  effect  upon  Tom.  There  was  none  of  the  hearty 
welcome,  and  the  genial  glow,  which  seemed  to  break  out  upon  him 
from  all  the  four  walls  of  the  other  parlour,  on  the  instant  that  he 
entered  it.  He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  chairs,  as  if  he  had  never 
been  in  the  house  before,  and  held  his  hat  uncomfortably  between  his 

knees. 

"  I  Ve  done  it  now,"  thought  he  :  "this  is  the  first  time  these  five 
years  that  I've  been  refused  entrance  into  that  room,  whether  there 
were  strangers  in  it  or  not — a  gentleman  with  her,  and  I  'm  not  to  see 
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her!     Ah,  I  can't  blame  her — I'm  a  fool — a  confounded  fool — ^that's 

what  I  am !  " 

Tom  had  not  long  come  to  this  highly  edifying  and  comfortable 
conclusion,  before  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  hall,  as  of  one  female  voice 
en»a<yed  in  scolding  another ;  and  in  a  second  after  the  door  was  swung 
open,  and  in  bounced  Ada  : 

"  Dear  me,  Tom,"  said  that  young  lady,  "  how  very  very  stupid  of 
the  girl !  how  very  ridiculous  to  be  sure :  just  as  if  I  am  not  always  at 
liberty  to  you,  Tom :  how  very  absurd — ^but  come  along,  come  in,  Tom — 
I'm  so  happy  ! " 

And  the  excitable  little  damsel  caught  hold  of  Tom  by  both  his 
hands,  and  commenced  pulling  him  towards  the  door. 

"But  the  gentleman!"  said  Tom,  looking  very  much  in  doubt 
whether  to  smile  or  frown,  "  the — ^gentleman — " 

"  Is  my  uncle — ^my  uncle  Joseph,  from  India,  Tom :  you  often  heard 
me  talk  about  him — come  along !  " 

Tom  settled  his  doubt  by  smiling^  and  followed  Ada  into  the  next 

room. 

From  the  easy-chair,  which  was  wheeled  right  in  front  of  the  fire, 
rose  a  tall  gentleman,  with  a  gamboge  complexion,  very  round  shoulders, 
very  dark  sparkling  eyes — ^whose  proper  vocation  seemed  to  be  that  of 
peering  continually  along  the  barrels  and  through  the  "  sights  "  of  rifles 
and  tiger-gims — ^hair  dark  and  short  cropped,  and  meagre  whiskers,  with 
which  the  tropics  seemed  to  have  sported  unfeelingly.  He  rose  with  a 
hearty  air,  half  sailor-like,  half  military,  with  a  dash  of  the  backwoods- 
man in  it,  and  shook  Tom's  hand  cordially  : 

**  So  you  're  the  lad  I  joke  Ada  about  in  my  letters,  are  you  ?  "  said 
he,  good-humouredly.  '*  Well,  well,  sit  down,  and  let's  know  you — I  've 
heard  of  you  often  enough ! "  and,  with  another  sly  glance  at  his 
niece,  the  Indian  resumed  his  chair.  Tom  and  Ada  followed  his  example ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  spark  lit  by  the  old  traveller  kindled  into  a 
blaze,  and  to  look  in  upon  the  three,  one  would  have  thought  they  had 
lived  together  from  the  times  of  their  infancy  upwards,  and  could  never 
be  tired  of  each  other. 

What  queer  old  fellows  these  Indian  gentleman  arc — an  especially 
favourite  class  of  men  with  our  present  novel  writers  too,  and  no  wonder. 
An  Englishman,  eccentric  at  home,  is  doubly  eccentric  when  transjjlanted 
into  any  other  latitude. 

But  let  us  slip  from  Anglo-Indians  in  general  to  gur  Anglo-Indian 
in  particular.  Mr.  Joseph  Scampton  had  run  away,  no  one  knew  where,  a 
great  number  of  years  ago,  from  his  counting-house  and  lodgers;  had 
turned  up  in  India,  when  least  expected  to  turn  up  at  all ;  his  uprising 
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being  made  sufficiently  evident  by  the  showers  of  letters,  and  the  rolls  of 
Indian  matting,  and  the  strings  of  glaring  beads,  and  the  tusks  and 
painted  screens,  with  which  the  state-parlour  at  the  Mill  had  long 
swarmed,  to  the  mild  astonishment  and  reverence  of  the  Lower  Pleecing- 
ton  people.  He  had,  however,  on  no  occasion  mentioned  his  probable 
return  to  England ;  and,  therefore,  the  surprise  of  little  Ada,  on  hearing 
that  a  stranger  was  waiting  to  see  her,  and  then,  when  she  entered  the 
room,  her  indignation  that  the  said  stranger  should  seize  her  by  the  waist 
and  kiss  her  a  score  of  times  before  taking  the  trouble  to  tell  her  that  he 
was  her  imcle,  may  be  easily  imagined,  but  never  described  !  We  will, 
however,  do  Ada  the  justice  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  the  announcement 
was  made — ^and  she  became  convinced  that  she  saw  before  her  that  dear 
uncle  whom  she  had  so  often  longed  to  see  and  speak  to,  and  whose  kind 
letters  had  so  often  brought  gentle  tears  into  her  eyes — ^then  she  could 
hardly  make  enough  of  him ;  and  she  returned  his  affectionate  greeting 
with  interest,  and  sat  on  the  knees  of  the  wanderer,  and  played  -with  his 
thin  withered  locks,  and  looked  into  his  face  with  the  tears  of  love  again 
in  her  eyes,  till  the  man*s  keen  gaze  was  dimmed  with  the  joy  of  an 
a£fection  to  which  he  was  so  long  unused. 

Ada  had,  in  the  first  impulse  of  the  moment,  determined  to  send  for 
her  father  home  again ;  but  having  experienced  the  luxury  of  a  surprise 
herself,  she  rightly  determined  to  startle  Mr.  Brancrust  with  the  apparition 
o£  his  old  companion. 

What  a  jolly  evening  those  three  passed :  the  Indian  was  so  full  of 
anecdotes  and  illustrations,  so  crammed  with  strange  wild  things  to 
English  ears ; — ^he  had  been  tiger  himting,  and  had  been  torn ;  he  had 
been  elk  hunting,  and  had  been  gored ;  he  had  been  to  Ceylon,  and  had 
dodged  under  the  legs  and  jumped  over  the  tusks  of  "  rogue  "  elephants, 
and  outrun  lady  elephants,  and  had  whizzed  round  trees  with  buffaloes 
after  him;  and  had  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  croaking  of  myriad 
reptiles;  and  had  been  tossed,  and  rolled,  and  trampled  on,  and  stung; 
and  had  been  Mzzled  and  fevered ;  and  yet  there  he  was,  calmly  sitting 
and  spinning  his  yams,  and  talking  about  "Syces"  and  "Ayahs,"  and 
"  Hookabadars,"  and  of  "  Shichars,"  and  of  grand  "  Tomashas  "  (or  tea 
and  turn-outs),  to  which  he  had  been  invited;  and  of  the  delights  of 
**  Tiffinism,"  with  the  muslin  curtains,  and  the  deliciously  cool  verandahs ; 
and  the  iced  drinks,  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  thirsty  Europeans; 
occasionally  throwing  in  a  touch  of  romance,  as  he  pulled  one  cheroot 
after  another  from  a  cigar-case  of  delicately  worked  matting,  the  love 
pledge  of  some  £ur  Indian  with  an  unpronouncable  name,  but  the 
memory  of  whom  seemed  to  throw  a  shade  over  the  old  wanderer's 
forehead,  and  a  film  over  his  eyes.     Then  he  would  jump  off  from  this  to 
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another  topic,  sucli  as  the  necessity  of  wearing  three  clean  shirts  in  a  day 
in  the  Punjaub,  or  the  luxury  of  a  musquito  banquet  upon  your  own 
person ;  or,  jumping  again,  he  would  endeavour  to  engage  Tom's  attention 
upon  the  subject  of  our  Indian  Government,  abuse  the  officials,  and  make 
an  onslaught  upon  the  "  Company ;  "  or,  failing  in  that,  he  would  tell  to 
Ada  some  old  Indian  legend,  of  the  loves  and  miseries  of  "  Adeh  Dycar 
and  Sutzle  Kama,  and  their  fourteen  bond  slaves,  in  the  Bamboo  Hut  in 
the  midst  of  the  High  Mimosas,"  or  something  to  the  same  effect ;  whilst 
Tom  and  Ada,  sitting  together,  let  the  hours  creep  on  unwittingly,  and 
thought  that  never  had  a  night  passed  so  pleasantly  and  so  speedily. 

At  about  half -past  eleven,  the  old  Indian  rose  to  go  to  his  inn, 
in  spite  of  Ada's  request  that  he  would,  at  least,  stay  and  see  her 
ftither. 

"  No,"  said  he  *'  I  'm  later  than  my  usual  hour,  and  I  must  stop  no 
longer.  I  'U  come  to-morrow,  and  startle  the  old  man.  Gfood  night,  dear," 
and  Ada  gave  him  a  kiss,  which,  although  Tom  saw  it,  did  not  make  him 
feel  the  least  bit  jealous.  He  shook  Tom's  hand  cordially.  "Bo  n't  teU  the 
old  man  I'm  come,"  said  he,  with  a  last  sly  look  at  Ada.  The  door 
closed,  and  our  hero  and  heroine  were  left  alone. 

"  Left  alone."  It  is  often  a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  be  left  alone. 
It  is  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  be  left  alone  with  a  man  to  whom  you 
are  in  debt !  It  is  not  over  delightful  to  see  everyone  leaving  the  room, 
and  to  feel  that  you  are  going  to  be  "  left  alone  "  with  a  man  whom  you 
have  wronged !  It  is  embarrassing  to  find  out,  suddenly,  that  you  are 
alone  with  the  object  of  your  affections;  especially  when  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  ask  her  that  night  to  become  Mrs. — Jones — ^Eobinson 
—  Villikins,  or  whatever  your  respected  patronymic  may  happen  to  be ! 
It  is  annoying  to  be  left  alone  with  a  great  man  when  you  yourself 
happen  to  be  of  the  smallest !  But,  perhaps,  it  is  the  worst  of  all  to  be 
left  alone  with  the  girl  to  whom  you  are  engaged,  and  with  whose  wishes 
you  are  conscious  of  having  totally  neglected  to  comply. 

This  was  the  position  of  Tom;  although,  during  the  stay  of  the 
uncle,  Tom  had  never  been  gayer  —  Ada  never  more  obliging,  yet 
when  that  individual  had  departed,  a  sudden  chill,  like  a  wet  blanket,  fell 
upon  the  pair.  Tom  sat  nervously  silent,  and  looking  into  the  fire.  Ada, 
conscious  of  his  embarrassment,  evidently  did  not  like  to  begin ;  at  last, 
having  worked  herself  into  a  small  pet,  by  patting  the  hearth-rug  with 
her  feet,  and  pulling  the  crochet  work  about,  she  started  off  with  a 
sudden  bounce : 

"  So,  Tom,  you  can  go  to  that  odious  *  Cat  and  Trumpet '  when 
you  can't  come  here  !  *' 

This   touched  the  right  spring.     Tom  got  up   from  his   seat,    and 
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walked  up  and  down  the  room,  in  a  perturbed  manner ;  Ada  looking  at 
him  the  while.     He  stopped  short : 

"  Ah !  that  is  it,  Ada,"  said  he ;  "  whatever  am  I  to  do,  whatever  are 
we  to  do  ?  " 

''  Do !  good  gracious,  Tom !  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  And  Ada^s  blue 
eyes  opened  very  wide. 

I  mean  about  my  vote  ! " 

Well,  Tom,  and  what  about  your  vote?  You  don't  intend  to 
go  against  my  father,  surely  ? "  and  she  looked  as  if  such  a  thing  were 
impossible. 

"But  I  am  bound  by  an  oath — and  they  swore  me  on  a  drawn 
sword,  Ada;  and  you  know  I  can't  break  that." 

"  A  drawn  fiddlestick !  "  said  Ada,  pettishly ;  "  and  I  am  told  thev 
made  you  tipsy  too !  Oh,  Tom,  how  could  you  be  the  dupe  of  such  a 
set  ?     I  am  really  quite  ashamed  of  you  !  " 

Tom,  now,  began  to  feel  very  much  ashamed  of  himself,  but  he 
faltered  out  something  about  his  duty  to  his  country. 

"  Do  n't  talk  nonsense,  Tom !  Does  your  duty  to  your  country 
require  you  to  associate  with  a  parcel  of  idle,  discontented  people,  who 
call  themselves  patriots  because  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  spend  their 
evenings  in  drinking,  smoking,  and  making  seditious  speeches  at  public- 
houses,  instead  of  caring  for  their  families  at  home,  like  Christian  men  ?  " 
Warming  with  the  subject,  and. startled  at  the  sketch  her  imagination  had 
"  bodied  forth,"  Ada  exclaimed,  in  conclusion,  "  Heaven  defend  me  from 
a  patriot-husband !  I  had  ten  times 'rather  have  a  kind-hearted,  honest 
man,  who  never  made  a  speech  in  his  Hfe !  " 

"  And  80  you  shall !  "  said  Tom,  catching  her  in  his  arms,  "  upon 
my  soul,  Ada,  dear,  what  I  said  there  wasn't  worthy  to  be  called  a 
speech,  and  I  '11  promise  you  never  to  make  another." 

*'  Well,  well !  "  said  Ada,  disengaging  herself,  and  trying  to  preserve 
her  dignity,  "  do  as  my  father  wishes  you,  and  you  will  not  find  it  very 
difficult  to  make  your  peace  with  me.  But,  above  all  things,  I  advise  you 
to  get  clear  of  that  terrible  drinking  and  swearing  Association,  before 
you  see  my  father  again,  and  I  am  now  expecting  him  home  every 
minute ! " 

With  a  vague  impression  on  his  mind  that  his  choice  now  lay 
between  a  row  with  the  Association  and  losing  Ada,  Tom  rose  to  take  his 
leave.  It  seemed  easier  to  him  to  fight  every  member  of  it  seriatim 
— ^beginning  comfortably  with  Sniggers — than  to  face,  just  now,  the 
indignant  and  uncompromising  Mr.  Brancrust. 

After  his  departure,  it  was  not  long  before  Ada  laid  her  head  upon  her 
pillow,  and  was  soon  in  a  complete  chaos  of  weddings  and  elections,  and 
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uncles  and  fathers;  crowding  and  jostling  one  another,  in  the  mystC' 
lious  region  of  dreams. 

Mr.  Braacrost  came  home  late  from  his  orthodox  smoking-club^ 
and  was  somewhat  surprised  that  Ada  was  not  up  to  bring  his  slip- 
pers  and  offer  his  pipe*  He  had  been  rather  rufied  in  temper  since  the 
day  before,  when  he  had  heard  of  Tom's  going  to  the  Democratic  Asso- 
ciation meeting;  but  when  the  servant-girl  told  him,  on  enquiry,  that 
''  miss"  had  gone  to  bed  rather  poorly,  as  she  tiiought,  all  the  good  man's 
love  for  his  dear  Ada  came  to  the  surface ;  and  he  went  up-stairs,  as 
carefully  as  his  anxious  heart  woidd  allow  him  to  tread,  and  looked  at  her 
sleeping.  His  fatherly  heart  was  satisfied  by  her  calm  breathing,  and 
BmiUng  lips ;  and  he  went  down  to  have  one  more'  pipe,  and  sat  and 
thought  far  into  the  morning,  about  her  whom  he  valued  even  more  than 
his  Mill — or  his  money— or  his  life  ! 

(To  tfe  eontinued.J 
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Belief,  so  long  as  we  can  coax  it  to  continue,  in  pleasiOraMe  sutjeetst, 
unquestionably  is  happiness :  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  had  rather  believe 
at  once  and  be  sure  of  a  thing,  though  it  be  ever  so  vexatious,  than  be 
tossed  upon  a  sea  of  uncertainty ;  for  suspense — ^besides  that  it  is  a  posi- 
tive evil,  and  that  a  very  considerable  one,  of  itself — ^is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  tiresome  of  all  mental  ordeals. 

Being,  then,  firmly  of  opinion  that  a  trustful  and  relying  frame  of 
mind  is  far  more  agreeable,  in  any  case,  than  suspicion  and  sceptieism,  we 
malvo  it  a  point  never  to  examine  too  closely  into  an  etymology  or  deriva- 
tion. So  that  they  do  but  strike  us  as  being. novel  and  ingenious,  we 
Avelcome  them  w^th  an  easy  faith,  reserving  our  doubts  and  a  cold  greet- 
ing for  the  arguments  that  may  be  raised  against  them.  For  we  are  not,  we 
gratefully  thank  heaven !  of  that  petulant  and  discontented  disposition  which 
prompted  the  great  Scaligcr,  when  a  most  plausible  and  erudite  interpre- 
tation of  an  obscure  passage  in  an  ancient  poet  was  brought  before  hia 
notice,  to  burst  out,  so  impatiently,  "Pulchre  atque  doet^  dictum" — 'ti» 
prettily  and  learnedly  propounded ;  "  at  ubinam,  0,  Jupiter,  ubinam  est 
veiitas  !  " — a  monstrous  lie,  though,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it. 
AVe  hold,  on  the  contrary,  the  famous  Lord  Digby  to  have  been  a  very 
wise  man ;  of  whom  we  arc  told,  by  our  greatest  historian,  that  "  he  had 
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Bo  great  a  poWer  oyer  himself,  that  he  could  readily  be  convinced  of  any* 
thing  which  it  was  grateful  to  him  to  believe." 

Few  things,  indeed,  annoy  us  more  than  to  have  any  favourite  ety- 
mological idol  dashed  down  &om  its  pedestal  in  our  bosom,  and  trodden 
beneath  the  feet  of  some  unbelieving  Iconoclast  of  an  antiquary  or  gram- 
marian. We  look,  seriously,  upon  such  a  person  as  a  sort  of  impudent 
Edie  Ochiltree,  the  vagabond  blue-gown  of  the  great  northern  novelist,  or 
an  envious  and  jealous  Mr.  Blotton,  the  haberdasher,  of  Aldgate ;  only 
they  have,  commonly,  much  worse  grounds  to  go  upon  than  was  the 
case  with  those  provoking  worthies,  when  they  blew  into  thin  air  Mr. 
Oldbuck's  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  crotchets.  Eude  and  troublesome,  we 
consider  them,  beyond  measure;  for,  as  Queen  Christina,  of  Sweden, 
said  of  Menage,  they  will  not  allow  a  word  or  a  theory  to  pass  muster 
without  demanding  a  sight  of  its  passport,  and  minutely  comparing 
the  description  which  it  contains  with  the  figure  and  features  of  the 
bearer.  Kindred  spirits,  almost  every  one  of  them,  to  that  unconscious 
housemaid  who  scrubbed  the  shield  of  imhappy  Cornelius,  the  father  of 
the  famous  Martinus  Scriblerus — ''  parmula  non  bene  relicta,"  as  he 
pathetically  exclaimed  with  Horace,  so  indiscreetly  trusted  to  such 
hands ;  or  to  the  Job's  comforters  that  consoled  him  with  the  assurance 
that  is  was  no  shield  at  all,  but  only  a  sconce  with  the  nozzle  off :  and 
that  would  not  be  restrained,  by  any  scruples  of  reverence  or  decency, 
from  putting  a  Tuscan  vase,  or  a  Eoman  amphora,  to  a  like  ingnominious 
use  to  that  which  certain  ill-conditioned  females  in  Mr.  Johnson's  amu- 
sing book — so  much  less  read  than  it  deserves  to  be — "  The  Adventures 
of  a  Guinea,"  applied  a  vessel,  which  for  aught  that  they  knew  was  a 
most  precious  piece  of  antiquity. 

We  are  fully  persuaded  in  our  own  mind  of  the  truth  of  that  tradi- 
tionary origin,  in  Scottish  story,  of  the  illustrious  name  of  ITapier.  King 
James  the  First  or  Second,  of  that  country,  we  do  not  exactly  remember 
which,  having  witnessed,  with  admiration,  the  prodigious  valour  of  three 
peasant  brothers,  in  one  of  his  battles  against  the  Danes,  called  out — ^we 
have  no  manner  of  doubt — ^when  the  victory  was  achieved  by  their  exer- 
tions, "  Sandie  and  Willie  ha'  fought  brawly,  but  Steenie  has  nae  peer  I " 
We  believe  the  tale  the  more  readily  because  there  were  lately  living 
three  noble  kinsmen  of  that  name — ^now,  unhappily,  reduced  to  two— be- 
tween whom,  if  our  gracious  Queen  had  beei^  suddenly  called  upon  to 
determine  which  was  the  best  and  bravest,  she  would  probably  have  expe- 
rienced a  still  greater  difficulty  than  befell  the  Scottish  monarch.  Sure, 
at  least  are  we,  that  if  such  a  question  had  been  proposed  to  oiirselves,  we 
should  have  been  tempted,  instead  of  answering  it,  to  say  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  family,  in  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions,  which  could 
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"peer'*  with  that  of  Napier  in  the  number  of  its  members  who  have 
splendidly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  d€a'e  say,  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Ayala,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  several  years  ago, 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  We  recollect  him  personally,  ourselves,  on 
account  of  two  little  circumstances.  The  first  was  the  iringnlar  size  of 
his  head— a  common  peculiarity,  to  some  extent,  with  Castilian  grandees 
of  ancient  lineage,  but  which  Nature,  in  his  case,  had  pushed  to  such  an 
extreme  that  he  might  have  been  called  the  Bous-kephaloa,  or  Bishop 
Grrosse-T^te  of  his  order.  The  other  was,  that  it  occurred  to  us,  and  a 
Mend  of  ours,  with  whom  we  were  walking  in  company,  to  have  the 
honour  of  helping  him  to  ajjght  from  his  carriage,  when  one  of  his  horses 
had  tumbled  down  beneath  the  weight  of  its  silver  harness* 

In  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  nobleman,  as  it  is  related  in 
Spanish  historians,  we  are  implicit  believers.  A  certain  Hidalgo,  so  runs 
the  chronicle,  having  performed  some  signal  public  service,  the  King,  in 
the  fervour  of  his  gratitude,  bade  him  fix  his  own  recompense.  The 
Spaniard  was  a  wiser  man,  in  his  generation,  than  several  other  persons 
have  shewn  themselves  under  similar  circumstances.  He  demanded 
something  so  exorbitant,  that  the  King,  before  acceding  to  it,  thought  it 
expedient  to  consult  the  Cortez  :  "  Haya-lo  " — ^let  him  have  it — ^was  the 
unanimous  reply  of  that  body.     And  hence  the  origin  of  that  Dukedom. 

Some  little  hesitation  we  honestly  confess  to,  as  to  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Levis — or  Levez,  as  it  was  originally  spelt — that  of  a  well- 
known  Henriquinist  lord,  at  the  mimic  Court  of  Erohsdorf.  **  The  first 
that  bore  it,"  says  a  French  Debrett,  "  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
blessed  Virgin,  that  when  he  prostrated  himself  before  her,  'Levez- 
vous  bien,  mon  ami,'  said  she  '  and  henceforth  stand  erect  and  wear  your 
hat  in  our  presence.* "  The  first  word  of  that  gracious  speech  served 
thereafter  for  his  proper  name.  "The  latter  privilege,"  continues  the 
writer,  "doubtless,  furnished  a  precedent  to  two  English  Sovereigns, 
John  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  they  respectively  authorized  a  De 
Courcy  and  a  Forester  to  remain  covered  in  their  royal  presences,  and 
those  of  their  successors." 

Neither  are  we  converts  absolutely,  and  "in  toto,"  to  what  is 
reported  by  Speed  and  Hollingshed,  as  to  the  "fons  et  origo"  of  the 
name  Percy.  "  The  governor,"  say  they,  "  of  the  castle  of  Alnwick^  which 
was  beleaguered  by  the  King  of  Scots,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest 
extremity,  having  been  summoned  to  surrender,  issued  forth,  as  though 
for  that  purpose,  bearing  the  keys  of  the  fortress  on  the  point  of  his 
spear ;  but  instead  of  placing  them^  in  the  King's  hand,  as  he  held  it  out 
to  receive   them,  he   thrust  the   spear   into  his  eye,  and  killed  him ; 
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and  escaping  back,  in  the  confusdon,  to  tlie  castle,  was  known  thereafter 
by  the  name  of  '  Pierce-eye.* "  What  a  worthy  old  bishop  (Ashe  of 
Clogher)  said  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  when  they  first  appeared — "  that 
there  were  some  things  in  that  book  which  he  coiQd  not  biing  himself 
to  believe  " — ^we  are  obliged  to  say  of  this  anecdote. 

But  that  Saint  George  of  Cappadocia  was  Georgos — one  that  had 
subdued  his  passions  and  cultivated  his  spirit  towards  GK>d,  as  the  husband- 
man subdues  and  cultivates  the  earth,  according  to  the  notion  of  that  excel- 
lent Prelate,*  the  author  of  the  "  Aurea  Legenda ; "  that  the  first  Tolle- 
mache  was  a  Saxon  bell-ringer ;  that  the  Northumbrian  family  of  Surtees 
anciently  held  lands  '^  super  Tesam,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees ;  that  the 
ancestor  of  the  Isle-of-Wight  Bowermans  canif d  a  bow  before  the  Planta- 
genet  kings ;  that  the  first  Thynne  was  John  o'  the  Inn ;  and  that  the 
enigmatical  word  ''  Through,"  the  device  of  the  Bucal-house  of  Hamilton, 
took  its  rise  in  an  historical  incident ; — are  but  half-a-dozen  out  of  half-a- 
dozen  hundred  etymons  and  origins  which  are  quite  within  the  scope  of 
our  credulity.  The  latter  fact  not  being  generally  known,  save  by  persons 
heraldically  learned,  we  will  take  the  liberty  to  narrate  it.  Sir  Gilbert 
Hambledon,  an  English  Ejiight,  fiying  from  London  on  a  charge  of  high- 
treason — a  gentleman's  oflfSence,  says  Miss  Die  Yemon,  in  every  age  and 
"  country — descried  his  pursuers  close  at  hand,  while  he  was  yet  a  league 
distant  from  the  Scottish  border.  Looking  round,  in  great  consternation, 
for  a  means  of  escape,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  sawyer,  who  was  standing  by 
the  side  of  a  pit,  plying  a  huge  double-handled  saw.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  sprang  into  the  pit  and  laid  hold  of  the  lower  handle  of  the 
saw.  He  had  scarcely  done  Ihis,  when  his  pursuers  arrived  at  the  spot. 
The  sawyer  at  the  top— by  no  means  a  top-sawyer,  it  would  seem,  in 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  the  helping  of  a  man  Ht  a  sore  pinch — ^lefk 


*  Jacobus  de  Voragiae,  Archbishop  of  Grenoa ;  in  the  twelfth  century.  His  book 
— ^which,  as  Johnson  says  of  the  writings  of  the  'great  Picus,  "  qui  omne  quod  scibile 
sciTit,"  is  only  to  be  found  amidst  the  dust  and  silence  of  libraries — ^was  the  delight  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  passed  through  fifty  editions,  of  a  ponderous  quarto,  in  the  space 
of  two  hundred  years ;  not  to  mention  the  innumerable  Acta  Sanctorum  into  which  a 
great  portion  of  its  contents  have  been  incorporated.  To  us  the  good  father's  etymolo- 
gies are  almost  as  amusing  as  his  biographies,  and  for  the  most  part  quite  as  authentic ; 
only,  unluckily,  like  a  great  painter  of  antiquity,  he  never  knows  when  to  leave  off— 
quando  detrahere  manum — ^but  accompanies  one  pretty  good  one  with  half-a-dozen  that 
are  past  enduring.  The  **  Aurea  Legenda,"  says  its  author,  were  written  for  this  end : 
"  quod  praedicatores  in  suis  prajdicationibus  exempla  magis  convenientia  cititis  et  levius 
inveniant."  Its  use,  in  this  respect,  is  by  no  means  extinct  in  the  present  day.  "We 
ourselves  once,  heard  a  Capucin  Monk  preach  a  sermon  on  the  miracles  of  a  certain 
Saint,  almost  every  word  of  which  was  literally  translated  from  Jacobus  de  Voragine. 
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off  his  work  and  stood  stupidly  gazing  upon  them  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  excite  their  suspicion.  "Through!  Through!"  shouted  Sir  Gilbert, 
fix)m  the  bottom,  in  an  agony  of  terror  and  vexation.  The  man  mechanic 
cally  obeyed,  down  went  the  saw  through  the  plank  it  was  operating  upon ; 
and  the  officers,  nothing  to  detain  them,  galloped  off  on  a  rain  quest  of  the 

fiigitive. 

Our  readers,  we  fear,  by  this  time  will  begru  to-  enquire,  a  little 
impatiently,  what  this  string  of  derivative  curiosities  can  possibly  have  to 
do  with  the  respectable  nobleman  whose  name  we  have  taken  the  freedom 
to  prefix  to  this  paper.  We  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  as  unconscionably 
long  a  time  in  approaching  our  subject  as  King  Charles  the  Second,  with 
his  wonted  courtesy,  confessed  himself  to  be  dying.  Nor  will  it  probably 
be  thought  to  be  any  extenuation  of  our  offence,  when  we  say  that  it  is 
one  which  we  habitually  and  irresistibly  commit  the  moment  we  take*  a 
pen  in  hand.  Yet  something  may,  surely,  be  urged  in  defence  of  digres- 
sions. "  If  men,"  says  Doctor  Swift,  "  were  put  upon  making  books 
with  the  fatal  confinement  of  delivering  nothing  but  what  was  actually 
necessary,  and  to  the  point,  the  Honourable  Society  of  Authors  would  be 
reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  number."  "We  would  not  quarrel  with 
an  epic  poem  though  it  were  as  fiill  of  episodes  as  ''  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy "  is  of  quotations,  or  Prynne  and  Pineda  of  the  names  of 
authors,  and  these  should  consist  but  of  any  remaining  adventures  in  the 
writer's  collections,  having  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  his  hero,  yet 
too  good  to  be  thrown  away ;  for  episodes,  it  catmot  be  denied,  are  often- 
times fax  pleasanter  reading  than  the  story  from  which  they  jut  out.  The 
citizen's  pudding,  in  the  Spectator,  had  not  suet  enough  to  make  it  cohere ; 
but  they  that  partook  of  it  would  have  less  difficidty,  for  that  very  reason 
• — ^like  so  many  Jack  Homers — ^in  picking  out  the  plums,  and  might  very 
probably,  as  we  do  ourselves,  prefer  them  to  the  coarse  material.  If  the 
stars,  in  Cowley's  fine  illustration,  stood  so  thick  in  the  sky  that  men 
questioned  if  those  were  really  stars  which  painted  the  Galaxy,  they  made 
the  night  briUiant  by  their  shining.  Doubtless,  the  city  of  Ecbatana, 
which  was  surrounded  by  seven  walls,  gradually  diminishing  in  circumfe- 
rence, amply  repaid  (being  arrived  at)  the  trouble  which  it  gave  a  man  to 
get  there.  And  though  in  that  common  child's  toy,  a  nest  of  wooden 
pears,  the  innermost  one  is  a  very  small  and  utterly  worthless  commodity,  the 
happy  proprietor  of  the  article  finds  a  great  deal  of  amusement  and  curio- 
sity in  opening  the  successive  boxes,  and  wondering  what  the  deuce  they 
contain.  We  should  be  exceedingly  well  contented  ourselves,  to  be  as 
rambling  and  inconsequential  a  writer  as  old  Montaigne,  or  fierce  Bishop 
Warburton,  if  we  could  only,  like  those  great  men,  lead  our  readers  so 
pleasantly  astray  from  the  straight  path  of  a  subject,  that,  like  a  merry 
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party  out  for  a  walk,  so  they  did  but  light  upon  an  agreeable  one,  thcjr 
would  care  very  little  whither  it  led  them. 

It  occurred  to  us,  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  be  laid  up  by  a  sharp  fit  of 
iUness,  in  the  charming  little  Swiss  town  of  Lucerne.  Our  malady  was 
the  gout:  a  malady  which,  we  are  perfectly  certain,  was  never  experienced 
by  those  learned  Frenchmen*  that  absolutely  writ  in  praise  of  it  "  De 
kttdibus  Podagrse;"  thereby  infinitely  transcending,  not  only  that  opinion 
of  the  Stoics,  who  simply  denied  the  ill  of  illness,  but  Baxter,  who 
Christianly  made  the  best  of  it,  thanked  God,  when  he  had  the  gout,  that 
it  was  not  the  stone,  and  when  he  had  that  other  and  worse  affliction,  that 
he  was  not  visited  by  both  of  them  at  once.  Our  sufferings  were  very 
severe — "  membrifagi  cruciatus,"  as  they  are  very  aptly  called  by  the 
translator  of  Lucian's  tragedy — and  such  as  would  not,  we  are  confident, 
have  yielded  to  all  the  remedies,  even  that  last  and  filthy  one,  of  Greorgius 
VaUa.  But  we  are  optimists,  in  a  reasonable  and  religious  way— after 
Chillingworth's  fashion,  not  Pope's — oud  endeavoured,  earnestly,  to  'draw 
some  good  from  the  pains  which  we  underwent.  One  while,  we  fiatter 
ourselves,  it  was  of  a  higher  and  graver  character — ^in  impressing  upon  our 
minds  the  necessity  of  patience  and  an  uncomplaining  acquiescence  in  the 
Divine  will,  "  Thy  pleasure,  0  Lord,  be  done,  even  though  it  be  to  my 
undoii^ ;"  at  another  time,  mundane  and  literary.  Many  a  man,  indeed, 
to  speak  of  the  latter  consideration  only — ^for  the  former  suits  not  these 
light  pages — ^has  both  read  and  composed  a  groat  deal  more  during  the 
wagon  progress  of  a  long  convalescence  than  he  would  ever  have  found 
time  to  do  amidst  the  thousand  pleeisurcs  of  health,  and  the  eternal  hunt 
after  money — ^that  game  which  all  the  world  seems  to  think  to  be  never 
out  of  season.  Many  another  book  than  that  of  Congreve's — ^his  play  of 
the  "Old  Bachelor" — or  Miss  Mitford's  "Atherton/*  we  have  better  grounds 
than  prefaces  for  knowing,  has  been  written  in  bed,  to  beguile  the  tortures 
or  the  tediousness  of  illness.  And  of  which  there  merits  not,  we  hope, 
to  be  said  what  carping  Collier  said  of  that  one,  "  that  the  disorder  must 
be  bad  indeed  which  could  be  worse  than  such  a  remedy." 

Por  our  own  iUness,  wo  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  we  brought  it 
entirely  on  ourselves,  by  an  unwillingness  to  be  convinced  that  we 
were  twenty  years  older  than  when  we  last  visited  Switzerland;  and 
by  taking  as  much,  and  as  violent,  exercise  as  we  were  able  to  take  upon 
that  occasion,  not  only  with  impunity  but  advantage.  It  clung  to  us 
long  and  lovingly ;  wanting,  in  truth,  but  the  slightest  invitation,  in  the 

•    Christ(^hcr  Balista,  of  Paris,  and  Bilibald  Krchmeyer,  of  Strasbourg :   joint 

authors  of  one  of  those  many  mock  Panegyrics,  which  we  have,  sometimes,  thought  of 

collecting,  by  way  of  a  supplement  to  Domavius. 
w 
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shape  of  a  piece  of  additional  imprudence  upon  our  part,  to  remain  our 
body's  guest,  and  the  jailer  of  our  freedom,  for  some  indefinitely  long 
perioJ  of  time :  but  being  upon  our  guard,  we  were  rewarded,  at  the 
end  of  five  weeks,  by  feeling  ourselves  sufficiently  recovered  to  emerge 
from  our  chamber. 

A  happy  day,  indeed,  was  that  as  wo  seated  ourselves,  once  more,  on 
a  sunny  bench,  upon  the  pleasant  terrace,  in  front  of  our  good  and  kind 
host's,  the  proprietor  of  the  Schweizerhof ;  gazing,  absorpedly,  on  the  glo- 
rious lake  and  its  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  The  sky  was  covered  with 
innumerable  clouds,  each  of  the  whiteness  and,  apparent,  bigness  of  a 
sheep's  fleece,  through  which  the  powerful  sun  ploughed  his  way  like  a  ship 
among  the  icebergs.  The  air  was  so  soft  and  warm,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
so  fresh  and  pure,  that  we  could  have  fancied,  as  we  basked  delightedly 
in  it,  we  were  enjoying  the  Koman  luxury  of  a  bath  of  milk. 

"  Contintio  sensuB  pcrtentat  Frigoris  aura 
Yiyida ;  ct  ixudnuans  mulcet  amasnuB  odor." 

We  know  not  that  we  ever,  so  thoroughly,  tasted  the  beauty  of  those 
exquisite  Latin  lines,*  worthy  to  have  flown  from  the  pen  of  Fropertius. 
So  wrapped  up  were  we,  at  once,  in  the  scene  and  the  hour  and  our  own 
enjoyment  of  them,  that  we  should,  we  sadly  fear,  had  anyone  interrupted 
us  by  a  question  or  remark,  in  that  delicious  doze  of  waking  faculties  and 
contemplation,  which  was  not  thought,  have  answered  him  snappishly — or 
at  random — or,  perhaps,  not  at  all. 

On  our  right  hand  frowned  Pilate,  with  sullen  sides  and  many 
pointed  heads — the  Hydra  of  mountains.  Far  behind  it,  visible  only  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  rose  the  white  peak  of  the  great  Finster-Aahom, 
seen  like  a  snowy  tent  close  at  hand.  A  little  to  the  left,  nearer  to  us, 
peering  over  the  long  chine  of  the  Stanzerhom,  was  the  round  and  blunt 
head  of  the  TitUs.  Wallenstock  was  in  front  of  us,  and  the  lower  ridge 
of  Hamracrswand  jutting  over  the  lake;  and  bounding  the  horizon,  in  that 
direction,  the  great  chain  over  which  is  carried  the  Pass  of  Saint  Gothard. 
Dodi  Glariden  and  savage  Glamisch,  in  the  bend  of  the  horse-shoe, 
followed  in  succession.  Close  at  hand,  on  our  left,  its  white  buildings 
glittering  in  the  sun,  rested  the  green  mass  of  Righi,  the  least  picturesque 


♦  Preserved  in  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  most  charming  "  Essay  on  the  (xenius  and 
Writings  of  Pope :  *'  one  passage  of  which,  however,  not  all  the  gratitude  which  we 
bear  to  the  author  can  prevent  us  from  smiling  at.  "  It  is  a  true  observation,"  says  he, 
very  gravely,  "  that  a  poet,  to  write  happily  and  well,  must  have  seen,  and  felty  what 
he  describes;'*  and  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  his  notion  of  excellence,  in  this  way,  by 
the  poem  of  **  Fracastorius  de  morbo  Gallico.**  Heaven  forbid  our  being  a  poet  at  such 
a  price ! 
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of  mountains  in  itself,  th6  most  beautiftil  of  all  mountains  for  the  view 
winch  it  commands.  The  lake  lay  beneath  our  feet,  its  blue  waters 
flashing  and  broken  with  the  oars  of  the  returning  market-boats.  The 
body  and  end  of  the  slanting  Cross,  to  which,  for  its  shape,  it  has 
frequently  been  compared,  were  hidden  in  the  distance ;  but  its  bright 
arms  stretched  out  before  us,  the  right  one  pointing  to  Alpnach,  tho  left 
one  towards  Kussnacht.  Seebourg— once  an  Austrian  fortress,  in  the  days 
of  Swiss  subjection,  but  now  a  pleasant* pension-house — ^with  Stotz,  and 
many  another  fair  building,  lined  its  margin  or  smiled  upon  its  slopes. 

When  we  hear  people  say,  of  a  scene  like  this — a  great  sublime 
expanse  of  nature — that  it  crowds  their  bosoms  with  various  emotions,  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  them.  With  us  it  has  a  precisely  opposite  effect. 
It  crushes  all  thought  and  feeling,  in  an  overpowering  and  benumbing 
consciousness  of  its  presence.  It  is  to  our  minds  what  one  of  those  little 
water-glasses,  which  we  make  use  of  to  extract  a  fly  or  other  small  object, 
is  to  the  eye.  It  fills  the  whole  frame  and  socket  of  it ;  leaving  room 
there  for  the  sense  of  nothing  but  itself. 

But  we  are  not  writing  a  guide-book  :  yet  that  out  of  no  respect  for 
Mr.  Murray,  whom  we  look  upon  as  a  jealous  i)ublisher,  loving  not  the 
name  of  Bogue,  or  the  name  of  Tauchnitz — though  the  latter  gentleman, 
in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors,  of  the  age  he  lives  in,  to 
every  Englishman  that  travels  abroad;  and  we  fully  design,  one  day  or 
other,  to  erect  a  monument  -to  him,  in  these  pages,  of  our  own  and  our 
countrymen's  gratitude.  We  will  linger  but  a  few  minutes  more  before 
proceeding  to  what  we  have  got  to  say,  just  to  mention  one  or  two 
matters,  special  we  think,  in  their  combination,  to  the  town  and  canton  of 
Lucerne,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  we  pledge  our  word.  In  the  first 
place  tho  wind  never,  or  but  most  rarely,  blows  there;  so  that  the 
mercury  may  descend  as  low  as  it  likes,  within  any  reasonable  west-of- 
Europe  limitation,  and  you  shall  not,  in  that  perfect  stillness,  suffer  any 
serious  inconvenience  from  cold.  We  have  been  warmer  there,  out  of 
doors,  upon  a  day  when  it  was  twenty  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 
than  we  have  been  in  our  own  country  when  it  was  ten  degrees  above  it. 
Eor  our  experience  of  that  part  of  Switzerland  is  not  limited,  we  desire 
to  say,  to  the  enforced  and  summer  sojourn,  which  we  made  there  upon 
that  particular  occasion,  but  has  extended,  at  various  times,  to  every 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  next  place,  every  experienced  sportsman,  who 
are  here  the  Moores  and  Murphies  of  the  community,  as  shepherds 
commonly  are  in  other  places,  will  predict,  with  unerring  accuracy, 
impending  falling  weather,  in  how  long  time  it  shall  arrive,  and  wlicther 
in  the  shape  of  rain  or  snow,  by  a  minute  observation,  not  of  the 
heavens  but  the  earth.     Eor  the  surface  of  the  ground,  say  they,  to  those 
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that  will  watch  and  study  it  narrowly,  sympathizes,  perceptibly  and  quite 
differently,  with  every  coming  change  of  the  weather.  And  what  is 
generally  thought  to  be  true  of  tortoises  and  cats,  and  a  piece  of  sea-weed, 
is  manifested  in  that  barometer  much  more  strikingly  and  discriminatingly. 
And,  lastly,  what  we  can  in  no  way  account  for,  though  you  should 
introduce  a  white  ram  and  twenty  of  the  whitest  ewes  in  the  world,  into 
the  canton,  the  progeny,  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  them,  shall  be  black — a 
most  mischievous  anomaly  and  fireak  of  nature  in  regard  to  the  mutton, 
whicb  is  here  invariably  bad,  and  such  as  would  have  drawn  tears  and 
moving  ejaculations  from  Fontenelle  and  Chades  Lamb.  It  tastes 
abominably  of  the  hide, — as  we  nothing  doubt  would  be  the  case  with  a 
coUop  cut  from  a  blackamoor ;  for,  though  Brown,  who  questioned  whether 
Jews  had  a  bad  odour,*  has  decided,  and  as  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
upon  the  whole,  not  unreasonably,  that  proposition  in  the  negative,  he 
had  never  questioned  the  unsavouriness  of  Negroes, — so  that  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable rule,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  it  is  a  very  good  one  every- 
where else,  to  parboil  a  leg  of  that  meat  before  you  put  it  upon  the  spit. 

"Wo  should  have  been  abundantly  happy  the  next  few  days,  though 
we  had  had  no  other  cause  of  happiness  than  the  blessed  sense,  after  so 
much  suffering,  of  a  perfect  freedom  from  pain.  Two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  a  morning,  we  woidd  spring  suddenly  up  from  our  chair 
and  jump  over  the  stool  at  our  feet — ^not  like  that  celebrated  German 
Baron,  by  way  of  learning  to  be  lively,  "j'apprends  a  etre  vif,"  that  would 
have  gone  far  to  justify  the,  not  altogether  unfounded,  opinion  of  Father 
Bouhours,  that  one  of  that  nature  cannot  possibly  be  witty — ^but  to  make 
sure  that  we  had  entirely  recovered  the  use  and  vigour  of  our  muscles. 
Then  we  would  remain  still  for  two  or  three  seconds,  listening,  as  it  were, 
with  our  whole  body,  to  find  whether  any  ache  or  strain  had  followed 
from  our  performance.     And  when  we  were  satisfied  of  our  entire  sound- 

*  "  Vulgar  Errors,"  book  iv.,  cap.  10.  His  arguments  appear  unanswerable ;  but 
our  senses,  we  must  confess,  are  somewhat  opposed  to  our  sense  in  the  matter ;  and,  to 
sprak  our  minds  fully,  Jews  that  eschew  pork  have  for  the  most  pai*t,  to  our  thinking, 
ruthcr  a  swinish  cast  of  countenance.  Brown,  who  combats  its  justice,  admits  the 
general  prevalence  of  that  opinion  of  their  ill  savour :  "which,"  says  he,  "the  nastiness 
of  that  nation  and  its  sluttish  course  of  life,  their  servile  condition  at  the  first,  and 
ways  of  parsimony  ever  since,  have  done  much  towards  the  promoting."  How  old  the 
notion  was  we  read  in  "  Ammian,"  and,  more  clearly,  in  "  Martial's  Epigram : " 

"  Jcjunia  Sabbatariorum 
Mallem,  quam  quod  olcs,  olere,  Bassa." 

The  famous  Cardinal  Campeggio,  of  whom  Ancillon  in  his  "  Conversations,"  as 
ri'iwrtcd  by  his  son,  records  other  eccentric  opinions,  not  only  took — pro  conccsso — ^the 
unsavouriness  of  Jews,  but  held  it  for  "  a  curse  divinely  inflicted  upon  them  :  a  badge 
and  a  perpetual  brand  on  those  that  crucified  Christ." 
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ness — so  that  we  could  have  warranted  ourselyes,  in  that  respect,  as 
Mr.  Field  would  a  horse— out,  energetically,  went  our  foot  into  the  air,  as 
though  we  were  bestowing  a  hearty  kick  upon  our  departed  and  discom- 
fited tormentor.  Few  feelings,  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  are  of 
more  common  growth  in  the  human  breast  than  the  desire  to  combat 
calamity  bodily.  Whether  it  be  a  debt  we  cannot  pay,  or  a  piece  of 
calumny,  or  a  fit  of  despondency,  or  any  other  mental  malady  and 
vexation,  we  long  to  have  it  substantially  before  us  in  an  attitude  of 
defiance,  that  we  might  throw  ourselves  upon  it  and  grapple  with  it,  and 
hurl  it  to  the  ground,  beneath  our  feet.  Yet  rather,  we  apprehend,  fh>m 
a  certain  latent  and  ineradicable  hope  of  victory  against  all  disadvantage 
of  odds — such  as  might  have  animated  some  unhappy  gladiator  or  Christian 
martyr  in  his  immatched  fight  in  the  bloody  arena  against  a  Libyan  lion 
or  Hyrcanian  tiger — ^than  from  any  inherent  appetence  of  battle ;  for 
cowards,  doubtless,  experience  the  feeling  as  often,  and  as  vehemently,  as 

brave  men. 

0  Fortunati  nimitim  sua  si  bona  norint ! 

0  happy  race,  we  were  continually  exclaiming,  so  that  ye  did  but 
know  how  happy  ye  are,  who  are  blessed  with  uninterrupted  health; 
and  are  astonished  and  think  it  a  grevious  injury  to  be  laid  up,  though 
it  be  but  for  a  day !  A  most  trite  and  hackneyed  reflection ;  yet  which 
we  will  not,  for  that  consideration,  scruple  to  write  down,  and  print 
— ^for  a  proverb  itself,  to  our  thinking,  has  all  the  vividness  of  novelty, 
when  we  do  not  merely  repeat  it  by  rote  or  by  way  of  homely  consolation 
to  others,  but  when  it  rises  from  our  heart  to  our  lips,  on  the  happening 
to  ourselves  of  some  occurrence  similar,  perchance,  to  that  which  origi- 
nally gave  rise  to  it ;  just  as  we  never  tire  of  bread  and  water,  on  fresh 
occasions  of  hunger  and  thirst,  though  we  eat  and  drink  of  them  every 
day.  "  Nihil  est  dictum,"  in  these  late  days,  "  quod  non  sit  dictum  prius." 
Every  moral  truth  is  as  old  as  that  is,  only  it  may  not  be  quite  so 
common. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  envied  this  beast  for  his  strength, 
or  that  one  for  his  speed,  or  a  third  for  his  impenetrable  hide  proof 
against  every  verminous  assault,  that  enables  him  to  graze  tranquilly  in 
the  midst  of  musquitoes,  and  to  sleep  soundly  in  the  midst  of  fieas. 
Some  little  jealousy  we  will  plead  guilty  to,  and  disposition  to  quarrel 
with  the  order  of  things,  when  wo  have  been  groaning  with  an  attack  of 
indigestion,  and  the  thought  has  come  across  our  minds  that  a  cow — 
whose  food  is  so  simple  and  monotonous,  should  be  blessed  by  providence 
with  four  stomachs,  while  man,  that  would  appear  to  require  that  provision 
of  nature  in  so  much  greater  a  degree,  is  limited  to  one.  And  upon  one 
particular  occasion,  when  we  were  trudging  along  one  broiling  day,  on  a 
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high  road,  and  late  for  dinner,  we  heartily  grudged  a  swallow  its 
wings,  as  it  skimmed  insultingly  by  us,  skating  as  it  were  through  the 
air,  cutting  every  sort  of  circumgyratory  figure.  But  we  do  most 
sincerely,  and  that  pretty  constantly — for  we  have  a  crazy  corporeal  frame 
of  our  own — ^think  the  brute  creation  to  be  eminently  fortunate  in  their 
exemption,  to  so  great  an  extent,  from  any  bodily  ills  of  Nature's  inflic- 
tion, save  that  of  age.  That  they  should  suffer  rarely,  and  but  little,  in 
their  minds,  is  reasonable  enough,  and  only  a  counterbalancing  comfort  for 
their  incapacity  of  intellectual  felicity,  and  the  higher  satisfaction  of  the 
soul;  but  that  they  should  be  free — ^almost  universally — ^from  constitutional 
as  well  as  from  moral  annoyances,  is  a  long  notch  in  their  reckoning,  and 
a  serious  puU  against  humankind.  Our  only  consolation,  against  that 
thought — ^in  a  bad  headache  or  a  fit  of  gout  or  rheumatism — ^is  this  :  that 
though  we  would  delightedly  change  beings — ^pro  ilia  vice — ^with  the  cat 
on  our  hearth,  or  the  dog  in  our  kennel,  we  should  shudder  to  think  of 
changing  with  them  entirely;  even  though  that  notion  of  ingenious 
Rorarius,*  were  true  to  the  full  extent — "  Quod  bruta  animalia  sajpc 
Eatione  utantur  melius  Homine  " — ^that  beasts  fr-equently  employ  their 
faculties,  such  as  they  are,  in  a  more  sensible  way  than  human  beings, 
which  he  exemplifies,  among  a  thousand  other  instances,  by  that  supremo 
folly  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  summoned  a  dead  man — Thomas  a 
Becket — to  rise  up  and  be  tried  for  his  life  ;   or  that  other,  and  stranger, 

opinion  of  Sennert,t  that  the  spiritual  and  understanding  part  of  brutes 

»  ■  ■  '■ 

*  A  singularly-amusing  book,  containing  more  extraordinary  anecdotes  of  animals 
than  any  in  Buffon,  Bingley,  or  Jesse ;  and  deductions^  from  them  even  more  extraordi- 
nary still.  "VVe  extract  the  passage  referred  to,  as  the  work  though  common  enough  on 
the  continent  is  scarce  in  England  : — "  Is  qui  nunc  vivit,  Henricus  AngUoc  Rex,  aliam 
super  uxorem  ducendi  lihidine  caeus,  post  inniunoras  paratas  cfcdes,  inter  quas  Roffensis 
&  Moms,  duo  ilia  doctrinarum  lumina  extincta,  duo  illse  CathoHca)  fidci  firmissinia} 
columnso  eversse ;  nonnc  Bivi  ThomoD  Cantuariensis,  cujus  natalem  diem  celebrat 
Ecclesia,  cadaver  effossum,  non  secus  quam  si  viveret,  citari  et  coram  eum  sisti  fecit  ? " 
book  i.,  page  52.  Korarius — Jerome  by  name — Papal  Legate  at  the  Court  of  Naples, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  viii.;  and — ^whatever  he  might  have  been,  which  we  could  never 
exactly  satisfy  ourselves  about,  in  other  parts  of  the  book — ^was  evidently  in  earnest  here, 
f  "William  Sennert,  of  Wittenburgh,  a  distinguished  chymist,  and  metaphysician — 
that  other  name  for  a  very  useless  mortal — of  the  seventeenth  century.  Bayle,  who  had 
attentively  perused  his  writings — ^by  no  means  the  case  "invariably  in  books  which  he 
refers  to,  with  that  most  witty  and  wide-reading  scholar — ^has  extracted  some  singular 
passages  from  them.  One  anecdote  of  Sennert,  that  would  have  mightily  tickled  Boyle 
had  he  known  it,  we  have  met  with  in  Doctor  Wittie,  a  contemporary  English 
physician.  *'  Sennert,"  says  he,  "  that  loved  experiments  as  well  as  my  lord  Bacon 
himself,  being  of  opinion  that  a  hen  might  be  brought  to  lay  golden  eggs,  did  feed  one 
upon  gold-leaf  for  many  months ;  but  I  cannot  hear  that  slie  laid  any  eggs  differing 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  her  kind." 
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was  shaped  out  of  tho  same  exalted  essence  with  our  own,  but  with  this 
great  gulph  of  difference  between  the  two  —  that  in  the  one  case  it 
resembles  a  coin  which  is  called  in,  and  its  existence  put  an  end  to,  imme- 
diately upon  tho  death  of  the  monarch  whose  image  and  superscription  it 
bears,  whereas  the  souls  of  men  may  bo  likened  to  medals  that  arc 
intended  to  endure  for  ever ! 

But  we  had  other  things  to  occupy  and  amuse  us  besides  thifl  one, 
the  most  pleasurable  of  all — the  revelling  and  exulting  in  our  new  health. 
Our  sunshine  was  not  animal  only — ^and  of  the  spirits  which  flow  from  a 
vigorous  body,  and  the  blood  running  cheerftdly  through  the  veins — ^but 
also  of  the  mind.  There  is  not,  we  verily  believe,  a  single  town  in 
England,  though  it  be  ever  so  inconsiderable  and  dull  and  unprepossessing 
at  the  first  appearance,  which  does  not  contain,  either  in  itself  or  its 
immediate  vicinity,  some  object  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  traveller, 
so  that  he  will  only  look  about  for  it.  Everywhere  there  is  something  to 
be  seen  in  the  way  of  art  or  nature ;  or  more  frequently,  perhaps,  than 
either,  interesting  historical  association.  "We  recollect,  many  years  ago, 
having  been  detained  for  a  couple  of  days,  by  a  troublesome  piece  of 
business,  which  we  could  neither  neglect  nor  discharge  vicariously,  at  the 

little  town   of  S ,  in  Buckinghamshire ;    if  that  truly  should  bo 

called  a  town  which  is  a  mere  mile  of  high-road  lined  with  common- 
place houses,  and  whose  only  public  building  is  a  church.  Yet  even  here, 
without  an  acquaintance,  and  as  it  happened  from  the  suddenness  of  our 
journey  without  having  provided  ourselves  with  a  single  book,  we  were 
anything  but  dull  and  unoccupied.  "We  were  at  no  loss  to  shape  out  a 
pleasant  pursuit  for  the  employment  of  that  portion  of  our  time  which  was 
not  otherwise  and  much  less  agreeably  engaged.  Several  hours,  on  the 
first  day,  we  spent  in  wandering  about  the  town,  first  up  this  side  and 
then  up  that,  endeavouring  to  satisfy  our  minds  in  which  particular  house, 
or  its  predecessor  upon  the  same  site,  the  two  young  princes  passed  the 
night — ^those  victims  of  Crookback's  cruelty  and  ambition— on  their  melan- 
oholy  journey  to  the  tower,  and  their  graves.  And  the  next  morning  we 
were  up  betimes,  and  on  our  way  to  the  village  of  Grafton,  a  league  or  so 
distant,  to  see  if  we  could  trace  out  any  remains  of  the  once  stately 
mansion  of  the  Woodvilles,  which  bUthe  King  Edward  rode  over  to  from 

S ,  one  fine  summer  morning,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  and 

privately  espoused  the  sleek  widow  Grey,  the  daughter  of  the  Lord 
of  Grafton. 

S and  its  neighbourhood  had  their  two  attractions ;  but  here, 

in  Lucerne,  there  were  sights  enough — with  a  wise  economy  of  them,  and 
the  putting  ourselves  upon  an  allowance  of  pleasure — to  last  us  for  the 
ten  days  or  thereabouts  which  we  had  designed  to  stay  there.     "We  say 
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economy  of  pleasures :  for  we  have  accustomed  ouraelves  through  life  to 
deal  with  these  as  we  do  with  our  game,  which  we  never  wantonly  and 
thriftlessly  destroy  in  one  great  slaughtering  unsatisfactory  day,  but 
husband  it  with  so  judicious  an  expenditure  and  the  killing  only  exactly 
as  much  as  we  want,  that  it  lasts  us  through  the  entire  seajson ;  nor  is  the 
first  of  February  without  its  share  any  more  than  the  first  of  September. 
And  a  very  charming  and  compensating  thing  it  is  for  the  sobriety  and 
contentedness  of  such  a  disposition,  that  a  wonderfully  small  stock  of 
pleasures,  and  those  of  a  very  simple  kind,  will  amply  suffice  a  man 
through  life,  who  will  but  make  up  his  mind  to  give  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  to  one  of  them  at  a  time,  and  thoroughly  to  exhaust  that  before  he 
proceeds  to  another.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  proud  to  say  it,  the 
prospect  of  a  new  walk,  or  a  new  book,  or  a  day's  fishing  in  some 
untried  brook  or  river — nay,  even  the  likelihood,  from  the  look  of  the 
evening,  of  a  bright  and  warm  day  for  the  morrow — are  quite  enough 
to  excite  agreeable  sensations  in  our  breast.  We  think  of  them  at  night, 
when  we  go  to  bed,  and  they  are  present  to  our  minds  directly  we 
awake. 

Here,  in  Lucerne,  there  was  many  an  interesting  object,  not  all  of 
them  obvious  at  first  and  such  as  thrust  themselves  ostentatiously  upon  the 
notice  of  a  stranger,  but  lying  a  little  way  off  in  the  suburbs,  or  in  odd 
nooks  and  comers  of  the  streets,  and  requiring  to  be  sought  out ;  and  the 
more  enjoyable,  for  that  very  reason,  as  being  the  fruits  of  our  proper 
discoveries.  There  was  the  pleasant  walk  of  the  Three  Linden  Trees, 
whence  is  obtained  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  beautiful  views 
from  various  points  of  the  town ;  with  its  crowded  jostling  houses,  its  long 
bridge  over  the  rushing  Beuss,  as  it  darts  away  from  the  calm  lake,  Sonnen- 
burgh  and  Schauensee  in  the  distance,  and  close  beneath  us  the  slender  spires 
of  the  ancient  church  of  the  Hof,  and  that  solemn  yet  most  lovely  burying- 
ground — with  its  succession  of  open  arches,  framing  each  of  them  a  piece 
of  the  blue  sky  and  snovry  distant  mountains — ^in  whose  bosom,  were  we 
to  end  our  days  here,  we  would  entreat  of  the  charity  of  our  catholic 
brethren,  the  indulgence  of  a  grave.  Then  there  was  that  graceful  line 
of  old  walls,  as  white  and  perfect  as  though  they  had  been  built  but 
yesterday,  environing  the  town,  on  the- land  side,  in  the  shape  of  a  bent 
bow,  and  springing  up  at  every  hundred  yards  into  a  tall  castellated  tower. 
These  were  the  works  of  man;  and  they  acted  upon  our  minds  very 
differently  from  a  great  and  awfrd  display  of  nature.  Instead  of  stun- 
ning our  imagination,  they  propelled  it ;  and  every  story  of  their  history 
or  tradition,  with  which  we  had  made  ourselves  acquainted,  would  come 
gliding  across  our  memories  like  figures  upon  a  sheeted  wall,  as  wc  would 
stand,  with  folded  arms,  gazing  by  the  hour  together,  upon  those  fresh 
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yet  venerable  remaina  of  ages  so  long  departed.     Now  it  is  the  glorious 
perilous  year  1332 :  and  the  whole  country  without  the  ramparts,  where 
we  are  now  standing,  is  crowded  with  armed  men,  over  whose  heads,  as 
they  march  to  the  assault,  wave  the  black  and  blue  standards  of  Argovy 
and  the  green  and  white  ones  of  Thurgovy.     The  scaling-ladders  are  laid 
against  the  walls ;  the  sky  is  darkened  with  arrows ;  the  air  rings  with 
blows,  and  oaths,  and  loud  war^ries,  with  the  shiidu*  of  the  wounded 
and  dying,  and  the  savage  shouts  of  triumph  and  vengeance.    Kow  it  is 
the  eve  of  the  Annunciation,  and  a  procession  of  peace^  monks  is  wind- 
ing its  way,  with  hymns  and  fragrant  censers,  to  the  church  of  Blessed 
Mary  of  the  Snow,  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  that  mercifully 
bade  liie  wind  to  shift  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  conflagration  of  1340. 
Famous  too  was  that  fire,  for  an  instance  of  man's  kindliness  of  spirit  and 
noble  forgetfulness  of  ancient  grievances,  as  well  as  of  the  Divine  mercy. 
The  peasants  of  Unterwalden,  seeing  tiie  flames  blazing  from  afar,  hurried 
across  tiie  lake,  in  numerous  boats,  to  the  assistance  of  the  men  of 
Lucerne.    Now  there  had  long  raged  a  bitt^  feud  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  eantons,  growing  out  of  a  disputed  right  of  the  pasturage 
on  the  mountains  that  divided  them ;  and  the  men  of  Lucerne,  distrusting 
the  intentions  of  so  large  a  body  of  men,  drew  up  in  a  line  on  the  shore, 
prepared  to  ^oppose  their  landing.     The  brave  peasants,  filled  with  grief 
that  they  should  be   suspected  of  .such  an  unworthy  purpose   as  the 
endeavouring  to  take  advantage  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  their 
neighbours,  called  out,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  **  Dear  friends  and  feUow- 
countrymen !  we  come  but  to  succour  you  in  your  great  danger ;  to  help 
to  save  you  and  your  wives,  and  your  children,  and  your  goods,  in  this 
great  visitation  wherewith  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  afflict  you."    Touched 
at  once,  and  ashamed  of  their  ungenerous  suspicions,  the  citizens  gratefully 
accepted  their  assistance.     Their  joint  exertions,  favoured  as  they  were, 
at  that  very  monlent,  by  a  providential  change  in  the  wind, .  succeeded, 
eventually,  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  though  not  before  they  had  burnt 
down  a  large  part  of  the  town.     And  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  able  to 
add,  that  all  their  diflerences  were  speedily  arranged,  and  that  a  warm 
friendship,  from  that  day  forward  down  to  the  present  time,  has  continued 
to  unite  the  two  cantons. 

/3b  ie  conUnuedJ 
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^^  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 

In  which  he  puts  alms  for  obliyion." 

ShaJapeare. 

^*  None  sends  his  arrow  to  the  mark  in  view, 

Whose  hand  is  feeble  or  his  aim  imtroe." 

Cowper. 


The  IsLAin)  Yoyageb  :  a  Smilitude.    Pp.  51.    London :  Mope  and  Co. 

The  Last  Makxoth:  a  Romance,  in  Pi^e  Cantos.  Pp.  88.  London: 
JSbpe  and  Co, 

The  End  Retealed.  By  the  author  of  "  All  Things."  Pp.  26.  Lon- 
don :  O.  FerfftMon,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

The  Titaks  of  To-dat  akd  otheb  Poems.  By  the  author  of  "Sesostris." 
Pp.  45.     London :  JSbpe  and  Co. 

Sesostbis  ;  ob,  the  Pseest  akd  the  Kikg  :  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts. 
By  C.  H.  WiUiams.    London :  ITope  and  Co. 

The  pleasure  of  composing  verses  must  be  very  great ;  and  he  "who 
considers  himself  summoned  by  the  Muses  to  delight  mankind,  by  impart- 
ing to  them  the  noble  thoughts  and  beautiful  imaginings  with  which  he 
feels  himself  inspired,  is  perhaps  more  to  be  envied  than  the  monarch  on 
his  throne.  But,  probably,  in  decree,  every  man  of  a  reflective  turn  has 
been  a  poet  at  some  period  of  his  life.  "We  say  "  in  degree,'*^  because 
with  most  men  the  poetic  impulse  is  too  transient,  and  too  little  encou- 
raged, to  have  much  influence  on  their  mode  of  life.  The  veriest  citizen, 
who  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  the  sound  of  Bow  bell,  and  who  has  passed 
his  days  among  the  petty  details  of  trade,  is  perhaps  conscious  that  there 
is  within  him  an  undeveloped  capacity  of  mental  enjoyment,  which  has 
only  and  on  rare  occasions  been  made  manifest  even  to  himself.  A  visit 
to  a  distant  relative — ^to  an  old  school-fellow,  in  some  remote  solitude— 
or  it  may  be  to  the  sea-shore,  in  the  sunny  days  of  spring — ^touches  a 
new  chord :  his  mind  expands  under  the  genial  influence  of  the  kindly 
sympathies  and  novel  combinations  which  now  surround  him ;  and,  in  the 

words  of  Thompson, 

"  With  awift  wing, 

O'er  land  and  sea  imagination  roama ; 

Or  truth,  diyinely  breaking  on  his  mind, 

Elates  his  being,  and  nnfolds  his  powers ." 

Here  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  he  listens  to  the  warbling  of  birds, 
without  wishing  for  cages,  and  sees  lambs  sporting  around  him,  without 
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tliiTiTcing  of  mint-Baaoe.  If  you  met  Buoh  a  man,  at  Buoh  a  time,  he 
would,  most  likely,  talk  poetically  to  you,  for  "  out  of  the  i^iluess  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh; "  but  he  is  one  whose  objects  in  life  are  de- 
fined, who  feels  himself  competent  only  to  fulfil  the  duties  to  which  he 
has  been  habituated,  and  whose  poetical  aspirations  pass  away  with  the 
occaidon  that  gave  rise  to  them. 

To  feel  poetically  and  to  write  eyen  tolerable  poetry  are  two  very 
different  things. 

*'*To  a  poet  nothing  can  be  useless,'  said  Imlac,  ^whatever  is  beautiful  and 
vhateyer  is  dreadful  must  be  familiar  to  his  imagination :  he  must  be  conyersant  with 
aU  that  is  awfully  vast,  or  elegantly  little.  The  plants  of  tiie  garden,  the  animals  of 
the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth,  and  meteors  of  the  sky,  must  aU  concur  to  store  his 
mind  with  inexhaustible  variety.' " 

This  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  knowledge  necessaiy  to  a  poet, 
says  the  same  authority;  and  it  is  a  mistake,  that  occurs  almost  daily, 
to  suppose  that  an  inclination  to  make  verses  indicates  also  a  genius  of 
sufficient  power,  and  a  mind  sufficiently  cultivated,  to  secure,  by  the 
fluent  productions  of  the  pen,  the  applause  of  an  admiring  world. 
What  else  could  induce  people  to  inimdate  the  press,  from  week  to  week, 
with  poems — ^by  courtesy  so  called — a  dozen  pages  of  which  no  amount  of 
good-natured  perseverance  will  enable  a  reader  to  get  through,  at  a  sit- 
tingy  without  falling  asleep !  Does  anyone,  advisedly  and  with  knowledge 
prepense,  purchase  such  books?  "Would  anybody,  but  an  unfortunate 
critic,  accept  them  as  a  present,  or  be  caught,  shamelessly,  in  the  guilty 
&ct  of  having  them  in  his  possession  ?  And  what  can  compensate  the 
benevolent  and  self-sacrificing  publisher  who  endorses  them  with  his 
name? 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  government  measure  might  be, 
advantageously,  passed,  tb  protect  Her  Majesty's  lieges  from  the  mental 
assault  and  battery  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  the  discretion  of  these 
pen-armed  bands  of  ruthless  poetasters.  Ecgulations  have  recently  been 
made,  which  render  it  necessary  that  aspirants  for  military  offices  should 
be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  to  cast  accounts ;  and  nautical  people  must 
now  qualify  themselves  for  advancement,  even  in  the  merchant  service, 
by  answering,  satisfactorily,  certain  questions  in  navigation.  Why  not  also 
subject  candidates  for  poetic  fame  to  some  test  of  ability,  before  they  are 
permitted  to  obtrude  themselves  on  the  public  ?  We  would  not  be  hard 
with  them,  but  let  them,  at  least,  pass  an  examination  in  '< Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,"  and  commit  to  memory  the  tenth  chapter  of  "  Easselas." 

The  distress  of  a  man  of  true  taste,  at  being  subjected  to  the  tender 

.  mercies  of  a  bad  poet,  may  be   instanced  by   the   case  of  Philoxenus, 

who  was  imprisoned  by  Dionysius,  the  elder,  of  Sicily,     On  the  occasion 
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of  a  feasty  he  Wds  Hesit  fbr,  to  gite  his  apimon  of  gome  terses,  whioh  the 
tyrant  had  composed,  and  which  all  his  conrtieTs  had  applauded.  Phi- 
loxemis  knew  that  he  had  only  to  make  the  smattest  sign  of  approval  in 
order  to  secure  his  liberation,  with  the  certainty  of  being  again  roceived 
into  ^Yonr ;  instead  of  which,  as  soon  as  the  recital  was  finiiE^ied,  be 
turned,  impatiently,  to  his  guards,  and  desired  to  be  immediately  taken 
back  to  prison — thinkfng  it  a  smaller  hardship  to  work  in  the  quaities, 
than,  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life  around  him,  to  sit  and  Hsfei  eampla-^ 
cently  to  such  excruciating  poetrj.  Dionytrius,  tyrant  as  he  was,  has 
been,  perhaps,  more  abused  than  he  deserved;  at  aU  events,  he  could 
appreciate  merit — he  had  the  magnanimity  to  pardon  his  uncompromising 
critic. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  bring  our  attention  more  particularly  to 
the  works  before  us,  to  illustrate  the  observations  we  have  made. 

Let  us  take  the  "  Island  Yoyager,"  for  instance ;  two  parts  (fifty- 
one  pages)  of  an  allegorical  poem — ^how  many  more  are  to  come  is  not 
mentioned.  It  is  a  sort  of  fairy  tale,  "  the  object  of  the  author  being,'' 
says  the  preface,  ''  under  this  similitude,  to  shadow  forth  the  fall  of  a 
Christian  into  sin,  and  his  restoration  by  repentance.''  The  scene  opens 
among  some  imaginary  islands,  a  pleasing  and  poetical  idea  enoc^h; 
and  here  are  samples  of  the  versification : — 

'*  At  intervals  along  the  shore 

Rode  pleasTire-boats  at  ease ; 
Oh !  't  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 

Them  scud  before  the  breeze ; 
To  see  their  swelling  sails  so  white, 

Oh !  'twas  a  gay  and  pleasant  sight/' 

Now  we  rather  object  to  the  figure  of  pleasure-boats  riding  at  ease, 
and  at  the  same  time  scudding  before  the  breeSe ;  and  in  the  very  next 
verse — ^which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  thinking  of  those  venerable 
rhymesters  Btemhold  and  Hopkins — we  find  these  pleasure  boats  com- 
pletely metamorphosed ; — 

"  *  How  happy  must  those  seamen  be !  * 
The  little  child  did  say, 
'  To  voyage  in  those  sriant  barks 
And  dwell  in  them  alway .* " 

Again, 

"  The  child  upon  the  bark  is  gone, 
The  bark  is  quickly  flying, 
The  breezes  gambol  with  the  sails, 
"With  joy  the  birds  are  crying.** 

The  idea  in  the  last  line  we  believe  to  be  entirely  original. 
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Here  also  is  a  tevr  figure  in  potbrf,  6Ty  lAote  properly  speaking,  in 
rhetono :— • 

<'  A  chUd  he  seefaed  of  tendeveBt  yew*—' 
Scarce  three  years  old,  or  lesa  ; 
But  his  own  mien  and  subjects'  cheers 
Their  sovereign  express." 

Imagine  the  craelty  of  pennittiAg  fiflky  pages  of  a  hatch-up  in  this 
style  to  be  wantonly  inflicted  on  an  innocent,  unsuspecting  reader^  who 
neter  gave  the  author  the  least  provocation !  The  second  part  is  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  but  without  any  elevation  of  tone  or  sentiment. 
Take  the  following  two  verses  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  We  hope 
the  lady  therein  sketched  was  not  intended  for  a  complimentary  portrait 
of  Her  Majesty,  at  the  commencement  of  her  auspicious  reign. 

"  The  Island's  Queen,  the  guardian  of  the  fane, 

A  maiden  might  be  deemed  of  unripe  years  : 
A  throne  she  therein  had  and  courtly  train. 

But  loved  far  more  the  lulls  and  lonely  meres : 

A  wild  and  fitful  creature  she  appean, 
From  crowds  retiring ;  nor  could  any  knoWy 

If  she  drank  deeper  draughts  of  joy  or  tem, 
If  they  should  deem  she  happy  was  or  no^ 
So  strange  the  varying  moods  which  tossed  her  to  and  fro. 

**  Oft  too,  so  wild  her  speech,  that  she  might  pass 

For  one  half-crazed ;  which  thing  made  some  as  high 
Exalt  her. .   A  rare  work  her  raiment  was, 

Of  dewdrops  wove  by  heaveidy  chemistry ; 

Each  gem  yet  showing  in  its  little  sky 
That  image  fair,  which  it  new-gathered  wore. 

Of  leaf,  or  what  sweet  thing  so  e'er  was  nigh. 
When  first  it  fell ;  flower,  bird,  or  lichen  hoar^ 
Of  childhood's  smilxog  &ce  its  mirror  bending  o'er." 

From  this  unfortunate  "Island  Voyager"  let  us  turn  to  "The 
Last  Mammoth."  We  were  always  lovers  of  Natural  History  and  itd 
wonders,  and  what  a  relief  to  come  back  to  it  now !  Oh,  Messrs,  JSbp0 
and  Co,,  of  all  the  publishers,  in  London,  you  are  the  most  likely  to  drive 
us  to  despair !  Positively,  you  ought  to  be  keel-hauled,  or  rough-musicked* 
at  the  least,  for  sanctioning  with  your  respectable  name  the  publication  of 
such  measured  nonsense ! 


*  A  custom  in  the  south  of  England,  and  derived,  we  believe,  from  very  ancient 
times.  When  any  domestic  sim},  which  the  law  will  not  reach,  are  committed,  so  as  to 
become  offensive  to  the  neighbourhood,  the  people  assemble  with  all  sorts  of  discordant 
instruments,  and  surround  the  house  of  the  offender,  making  a  dreadful  noise,  for  some 
considerable  time. 
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This  **  Last  Mammoth  "  is  indeed  a  monster  f  a  tremendous  exaggera- 
tion of  all  the  faults  of  the  work  we  have  just  described.  It  purports, 
however,  to  be  a  philosophic  poem ;  and  as  the  other  was  intended  to 
shadow  forth  the  life  of  a  Cluistian,  this  proposes  to  exhibit  the  progress 
of  liberty. 

To  give  any  account  of  the  poem  would  exceed  our  Emits,  and  its 
claims  on  us.  An  extract  or  two  wiQ  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  its 
merits : — 

"  But  with  eclipsmg  glory  blazing  lone ; 

Rising  iiradiant  full,  and  beaming  far ; 
Tnmscendant,  inezpreasible,  who  'a  yon  ? — 

Sure  this  must  be  the  uncreated  Star. 
Loy  firom  hia  diadem  that  electric  shone, 

Hurling  a  flaming  gem, — as  'twere  to  bar 
Completely,  and  shut  out  what  might  presume 
E'er  to  encroach, — ensu'd  chaotic  gloom. 

*<  What  was 't  which  firom  that  gem's  ezplosiye  erash 
'^   Issu'd  immens'rate,  lumbrous  brooding  round  } 
Not  something  merely  to  blot  out  or  wash 

From  Heaven's  sight  some  object  blacker  found. 
What,  if  constituent  in  that  gaseous  flash 

Things  inextinguishable  may  abound  ? 
And  if  ezisteAt  be  the  germ  of  light, 
What  though  may  Chaos  thus  engender  Night  ? " 

Would  you  like  another  example,  dear  reader?  There  are  eighty-eight 
pages  of  it,  any  dozen  lines  of  which  will  as  infallibly  raise  a  laugh  as 
'^Hudibras."  And  yet  the  author  is  a  serious  thinker,  who  might 
have  written  very  good  sense,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  prose,  and  a 
subject  he  really  comprehended. 

Thank  goodness,  we  now  approach  ''The  End,"  which,  alas!  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  might  just  as  well  have  been  written  in 
Chaldee :  the  words,  no  doubt,  are  English,  and  there  is  some  approach  to 
grammar  in  their  arrangement ;  but  as  to  meaning,  we  defy  an  eye  keen 
as  that  of  the  sea-mew — ^which  can  perceive  at  five-hundred  yards  distance 
a  piece  of  bread  the  size  of  a  walnut — to  discern,  the  fragment  of 
an  idea  in  this  rhapsody,  from  one  end  of  its  twenty-six  pages  to  the 
other!  It  is  a  conglomeration  of  ''gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blunderbuss, 
and  thunder,"  and  every  other  horrid  din  besides ;  and  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  excessively  sublime,  had  it  not  been  so  supremely  ridiculous. 
Our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves.  It  is  quite  inmiaterial  where  we 
take  our  extract,  here  is  page  ten  : — 

"  But  where  religious  awe  and  zeal  display' d, 
And  valiant  courage  reigns  alike  in  armies  heart,  oppos'd 
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In  battle's  desperate  strife^ 

Ah !  deadly  is  the  scene,  -oh !  sore  misery, 

Ah !  hell's  ferocity  the  spectacle. — 

Through  heayen  and  earth,  deadly  echoes  rend  the  air, 

Fierce  strife,  hell's  thunders  and  satanic  sftunds,  VQloano's  awe, 
Fire  and  blood-bred  shrieks, 

With  foggy  smoke  as  deadly  as  'tis  daxk, 
And  flames  tangible. 

Fierce  fire  more  durable  than  Etna's  roar, 

A  thousand  groans  ascend  the  skies,  but  the  four  winds  return 

And  breathe  heaven's  defiance 

To  the  departure  of  war's  most  awful  sound, 

Which  echoes  ever  and  anon  return. 

Discordant  as  the  breathings  of  hell's  fiery  flames. 

Blood,  death,  and  groaning  agonies  excite  the  element. 
The  fierce  howling  winds. 

And  groans  bespeak  the  angry  grave  of  strife, 
For  proud  hosts  unslain. 

Thunders  roll,  fire's  the  reigning  element 

In  deepest  darkness  dad." 
"  Discord,"  it  lias  been  asserted,  "  is  haxmony  not  understood ; "  and 
possibly  this  "prose  ran  mad"  might  bear  some  interpretation  if  one  could 
only  find  a  clue  to  it !  Imagine  the  despair  of  a  foreigner,  who  boasted 
his  knowledge  of  English,  having  the  task  assigned  him  to  render  the 
foregoing  into  his  own  tongue !  The  translation  would^no  doubt,  ''  asto- 
nish the  natives,"  and  be  a  literary  curiosity,  in  its  way.  We  have 
ourselves,  like  bully  Bottom,  '*  a  reasonable  good  ear  for  the  tongs  and 
the  bones,"  but,  surely,  no  mortal  man  could  extract  any  music  out 
of  that.  The  advantage  of  this  style  of  writing  is,  that  you  may  read  fix>m 
the  bottom  of  a  page  to  the  top,  or  from  top  to^  bottom,  or  begin  in  the 
middle  and  read  towards  either  end,  without  injury  to  the  sense:  like 
those  cards  for  conversation,  where  any  answer  suits  for  any  question, 
shufiie  them  how  you  will. 

"  The  Titans  of  to-day,"  by  a  poet  who  is-  bold  enough  to  give 
his  name,  we  must  admit  to  be  equally  incomprehensible  to  us ; 
and  it  is  written  in  the  blankest  of  blank  verse.  But  when  the 
author  chooses  to  come  down  from  his  stilts,  he  rises  very  considerably 
in  our  estimation.  In  the  same  volume  there  is  a  little  poem  called  the 
"  Syren's  Isle,"  which  is  more  adapted  to  our  capacity*    We  who,  like 

Byron,  delight  to  roam 

<<  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Our  thoughts  as  boundless  and  our  souls  as  free," 

can  feel  that  the  following  stanza  is,  at  least,  poetical : — 

"  *  Row  gfently,  Mends,  there's  sunshine  on  our  course, — 

Life's  morning  mists  are  fading  fast  away ; 

Our  hearts  begin  to  feel  the  vital  force 
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Of  genial  pleasure  brightening  into  day ; 
Row  gently,  -Mends ; 
How  sweet  the  gale  from  yonder  palmy  Iide 
Gomes  mnrmniing  down,  the  dimpled  waters  smile 
Beneath  its  touch,  and  heave  to  be  carest, 
Like  a  young  maid  when  mutual  love's  confest. 
Bow  gently,  Mends,  thither  our  course  we  ste^ ; 
Why  are  we  cautioned  ?  what  is  there  to  fear? 
Blue  seas  around  us,  golden  ddet  above, 
Joy  at  GUT  hearts,  and  all  tiungs  breathing  We.*  ^' 

Tou,  gentle  reader,  may  not  think  those  the  best  lines  m  the  poem — 
nor  are  they:  it  is  sufficient  for  us  that,  like  a  simple  melody,  they  touched 
a  responstve  chord  in  our  heart ;  which;  to  say  the  truth,  "  although  the 
grey  doth  somewhat  mingle  with  our  brown/'  gtill  vibrates  easily  to  the 
memory  of  pleasant  days  gone  by. 

The  pleasing  effect  pf  tilie  -QiBt  three  lines  is,  to  ns,  impldred  by  the 

feebleness  of  the  fourth,  '^  pleasure  brightening  fWd  day  ^^  is  not  easily 

conceived ;  we  venture  to  suggest  '*  like  the  day,"  as  more  forcible  and 

<5onsistent  with  the  pretty  description  of  its  dawn.     The  word  "  vital " 

also  disturbs  our  vitals:    a  more  poetical  and  expressive  term  might 

have  been  found,  pleasure  is  not  a  "  vital"  force.    If  we  were  disposed 

to  be  hypercritical  we  might  also  observe,  that  as  there  seems  to  have  been 

a  tolerably  fresh  breeze  blowing  from  the  island,  rowing  gently  was  not 

the  way  to  get  there.     The  author  quotes  Greek,  and  we  hope  he  wUl 

not  take  it  amiss  if  we  commend  to  his  consideration  a  single  line  of 

Latin': — 

^^  Scribendi  rect6,  sapere  est  i^inoipium.  et  foBs.** 

We  might  have  eited  more  harshly  from  the  sajpie  authority. 

The  ''Tragedy  of  Sesostris"  is  written,  aa  the  author  tedls  us, 
to  endeavour  to  revive  the,  now  languishing,  British  Drama*  We  fear 
it  will  produce  little  effect  in  that  direction:  not  so  much  from  want 
of  ability  in  its  author,  as  from  the  nature  of  its  subject.  Why  will  the 
writers  of  tragedy  always  persist  in  choosing  the  heaviest  and  dullest 
themes  for  their  plots  ?  "Why  can  they  not  select  from  the  histories  of 
their  own  countries  some  of  the  innumerable  fitirring  and  truly  dramatie 
ev^its  therein  recorded  ? 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  genius  could  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  any  deep  sympathy  with  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  At  aU  events,  the  gifte4 
author  of  "  Sardanapalus "  failed  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Williams  has  not 
succeeded  in  "  Sesostris."  The  former  only  retains  its  place  on  the  stage 
as  a  spectacle — the  latter^  we  believe,  has  never  been  acted;  and,  for 
the  author's  sake,  we  trust  the  experiment  of  producing  it  will  not  be 
made. 
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It  is  not  destitute  of  poetry j  but  the  speeches  have  neairlj  all  the 
great  defect  of  being  too  long.  Thothmes,  a  priest,  who  k  the  evil  genius 
of  the  piece,  is  terribly  verbose.  If  a  good  thing  is  to  be  said,  why 
need  it  be  drawn  out  tediously  into  a  dozen  yards  of  impalpable  gold 
wire,  when  the  reader  would  prefer  it  clear  and  obvious  to  the  sense, 
though  a  little  rough — ^Uke  the  original  nugget  itself?  and  for  theatrical 
effect,  simplicity  and  compression  are  still  more  important.  It  is  re- 
markable that  our  modem  tragedies  ore  written  in  inflated  language, 
which  is  neither  generally  spoken  nor  universally  understood.  We  do 
not  know  a  single  one  of  them,  the  performance  of  which  we  should  not 
consider  it  a  dreary  misappropriation  of  our  time  to  sit  and  witness 
throughout. 

Mr.  Williams  has  some  poetry  in  his  soul,  as  we  have  shewn ;  and  if 
he  will  only  eschew  tragedy  and  blank  verse,  we  will  promise  to  read 
whatever  he  writes  hereafter,  and  not  to  condemn  him  without  a  very 
fair  hearing. 

When  Coleridge  was  hard  pressed  by  his  critics — for  his  Pegasus 
sometimes  carried  him  roughly — ^he  said,  "  until  you  understand  a  writer' 9 
i^norande,  presume  yourself  ignorant  of  his  understanding/*  and  this  com- 
fortable apothegm  he  adopted,  thenceforward,  as  a  maxim — ^as  O'Connell 
did  his  vow  against  duelling — to  serve  as  a  shield  for  future  occasions. 
And  in  this  way  every  poet  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
take  comfort  to  himself  against  all  attacks,  by  pleading  the  reviewers' 
ignorance.  They  do  not  understand  him !  That  which  is  to  them  a 
stumbling-block  of  obscurity,  he  is  quite  sure  that  a  littie  explanation 
would  render  clear  to  the  meanest  capacity.  But  even  so,  and  admitting 
that  your  critic  may  be  only  a  reader  of  good  ordinary  intelligence, 
is  it  not  for  such  that  books  are  written  ?  and  if  you  have  not  made  your 
meaning  obvious,  or  if,  when  you  thought  yourself  sublime,  he  found  you 
only  perplexing,  has  he  not  a  right  to  complain  ?  Homer  and  Virgil 
condescended  to  write  intelligibly,  we  need  no  expositor  for  Milton,  and 
the  words  of  Shakspeare  inspire  us  as  we  read.  Pope  and  Swift  never 
leave  the  sense  in  doubt,  and  even  the  cumbrous  Johnson  is  always 
explicit.  If  then  we  readily  comprehend  these  great  masters,  are  we  to 
be  deterred  from  pronouncing  judgment,  because  we  may  not  be  able  to 
fathom  the  deep  profound  of  a  modem  writer's  ignorance,  and  therefore 
remain  "ignorant  of  his  understanding?"  If  a  writer  has  a  distinct 
idea,  our  language  is  sufficientiy  copious  to  admit  of  his  expressing  it 
intelligibly ;  and  in  poetry  the  sense  which  is  not  manifest  at  the  first 
reading  will  seldom,  we  imagine,  be  sought  for  in  a  second.  But,  some- 
one exclaims : — 

"  Here  end  thy  brave  and  turn  thy  face  in  peace ! " 

Y 
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and  gladly  do  we  seiEe  the  occasion  to  lay  aside  our  pen.  The  poems 
under  notice  may  not  in  themselves  have  deserved  so  much  space  as  we 
have  given  to  our  commentary^  though  comprising  more  verses  than  the 
imperishable  odes  of  Gray  and  Collins  together ;  but,  in  some  sort,  re- 
viewing may  be  said  to  resemble  hunting,  and  the  reader,  like  the  rider, 
depends  more  on  the  incidents  of  the  chase,  for  his  amusement,  than  on 
the  quality  of  the  game  afoot.  The  antlered  monarch  of  the  glades  some- 
times affords  litde  more  than  a  dull  canter  over  a  level  country — aad 
what  fim  could  we  get  out  of  Whewell  or  Faraday,  Hallam  or  Macaulay  ? 
— ^while  a  little  dingy  wretch  of  a  bag-fox  will  often  keep  the  whole  field 
in  a  state  of  excitement  for  hours — 

«  Oyer  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood " 

And  so  on,  scampering  ''  Hither  and  thither,"  or  sneaking  "  There  and 
back  again,"  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  And  with  this  apology,  which 
if  you  are  the  least  in  the  world  of  a  sporting  character — ^lady  or  gehtk- 
man — we  are  sure  you  will  kindly  accept,  we  take  our  leave  of  you  tiU 
next  month. 


The  Fobtunbs  op  a  Colonist.    By  Philip  Ruysdale.    London :  21  C.  Newby, 

Is  this  a  romance,  or  a  truthful  record  of  adyentures  that  have  actually  befallen 
the  author  ?  The  book  has  no  preface,  nor  does  the  writer  assure  us  that  he  is  simply 
relating  facts.  If  we  could  believe  in  its  statements,  we  should  pronoimce  it  a  most 
interesting,  exciting,  and  instructive  narratiye;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  such  a 
strong  tinge  of  improbability  about  many  parts  of  it,  that  we  know  not  what  to  belieye, 
and  what  to  reject.  This  is  a  serious  defect.  Had  Mr.  Ruysdale  (is  the  name  even  a 
genuine  one  ?)  called  his  work  a  " story,"  or  a  "romance,"  we  should  have  giyen  it  our 
hearty  approbation,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  we  had  read ;  had  he  assured  us  tiiat 
he  was  writing  truths  we  should  haye  been  bound  to  belieye  him,  and  should  haye 
followed  his  adyentures  with  the  warmest  interest ;  but  as  he  has  done  neither,  we 
cannot  yield  ourselyes  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  romantic  tale,  nor  follow  with  delight 
the  actual  "  Fortunes  of  a  Colonist."    We  are  left  in  doubt  and  perplexity. 

On  his  way  to  America,  Mr  Buysdale  leaves  his  ship  to  pursue  a  polar  bear,  on  an 
iceberg.  A  storm  coming  on,  the  sailors,  who  have  accompanied  him  to  the  iceberg, 
make  their  way,  hurriedly,  back  in  the  boat,  to  join  the  ship,  leaving  him  alone  on  the 
floating  island  of  ice  with  the  bear  he  has  slain.  He  remains  here  for  three  or  four 
days,  feeding  on  the  carcass  of  the  bear  and  that  of  a  seal  which  he  also  kills :  at 
.length,  when  nearly  despairing  of  aid,  he  is  rescued  by  a  passing  ship.  When  we  had 
read  thus  far,  we  were  puzzled  to  know  whether  the  author  were  in  earnest  or  not, 
especiaUy  as  he  describes  conversations  so  minutely  that  if  they  took  place  as  he  relates 
them  his  memory  must  be  a  very  remarkable  one. 


His  descriptions  of  Amerioftn  scenery,  of  life  in  the  fur-west  of  Ganadft,  of  back- 
woodsmen, of  all  the  hardships  and  enjoyments,  the  miseries  and  delights  of  existence 
beyond  the  pale  of  civilization — all  these  are  admirable,  and  will  rivet  the  attention  of 
the  most  careless,  who  may  take  up  the  book  for  the  mere  purpose  of  "  dipping  into  it.*' 
There  is  also  a  romantic  tale,  interwoven  in  his  narrative,  of  the  life  of  a  Mend  whom 
he  makes  in  Canada,  and  whose  death  and  legacy  cause  him  to  return  to  England. 

For  originality,  descriptive  and  nairative  powers,  and  conciseness  of  style,  Mr. 
Buyadale  deserves  every  credit. 


The  English  Envoy  at  thb  Coubt    of   Nicholas  I.      By  Miss  Julia  Comer. 
London:  Thomas Kodgfon. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  a  safe  one  to  make  it  sell  at  the  present  moment.  Never- 
theless, those  who  are  led  by  it  to  expect  much  insight  into  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburgh  will  be  greviously  disappointed.  It  is  true  that  the  hero  of  the  story  is 
despatched  on  an  embassy  to  the  Bussian  capital,  and  we  have  a  few  scenes  laid  at  its 
Court,  in  which  Nicholas  I.  figures,  but  he  is  simply  the  immensely  tall  and  rather  ill- 
tempered  gentleman  that  we  have  all  heard  about  and  can  aU,  to  a  certain  extent, 
describe,  without  seeing  him  or  knowing  anything  about  him  beyond  our  fellow  mortals. 
He  also  magnanimously  pardons  a  man  who  is  proved  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  had  been  condemned,  which  is,  of  course,  very  praiseworthy,  and  tends  to 
raise  "  Old  Nic "  greatly  in  our  estimation.  The  imaginary  culprit  is  one  of  those 
heroes  that  ladies  are  so  fond  of  pourtraying — ^very  tall,  a  most  exquisite  figure, 
beautifiilly  expressive  eyes,  and  masses  of  curly  hair.  Just  the  man  for  angels  of 
seventeen,  in  boarding-schools,  to  fall  in  love  with !  But  Miss  Comer  takes  a  liberty 
with  our  Constitution  that  we  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  order  to  render  this 
gentleman  unusually  interesting,  he  is  in  perpetual  disguise  w^e  in  England,  lest  he 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Russian  authorities  for  his  political  offences  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  Really  this  is  too  bad.  "We  do  not  expect  a  lady  to  know  much  about 
law  of  any  kind ;  but  surely  no  one  who  wishes  to  instruct  others  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  political  refugees  are  never  given  up  by  England,  though  they  may  have 
ofiended  all  the  potentates  in  Europe,  from  the  Czar  Nicholas  in  Petersburgh  to  King 
Bomba  in  Naples.  Therefore  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  graceful  Litofsky  to  hide 
his  own  sandy  locks  even  under  the  very  beautiful  wig  invented  for  him  by  Miss 
Comer ;  or  to  play  the  quill-driver  in  a  merchant's  office,  instead  of  occupying  apart- 
ments in  Leicester  Square,  as  refugees  always  do. 

The  book,  as  a  novel,  is  not  a  bad  one.  There  is  nothing  new  in  it,  either  in 
character  or  plot ;  nor  are  any  of  tiie  men  and  women  who  play  their  part  in  its  pages 
very  powerfully  drawn.  Still  there  is  sufficient  interest  in  the  story  to  make  it  readable 
— and  what  more  can  novel-readers  expect,  especially  when  eighteen-pence  is  all  that 
the  publisher  demands  for  the  book  ? 


Sm   Gebvasb    Gbby:    a  Novel.    By  Mrs.  Gordon,   Authoress  of  "  KingsconncU," 
&c.,  &c.     London :  T.  C.  Newby, 

Although  this  is  a  work  of  talent,  it  is  a  most  painful  one  to  read.  Nine  deaths 
are  really  too  many  for  the  feelings  of  soft-hearted  novel  readers.  It  is  too  heavy  a 
draught  on  the  fountains  of  their  tears ;  for  Mrs.  Gordon  writes  so  well  tliat  we  become 
seriously  interested  in  all  her  amiable  characters,  and  then  we  are  rewarded,  for  our 
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syfhpathy,  by  seeing  tiie  objeets  of  our  affiKtion  die  in  the  third  Tohime  of  their 
existence* 

We  must  also  protest  against  the  authoress's  fondness  for  dreams.  Her  heroes  and 
heroines  are  always  dreaming  something  extraordinary,  and  their  dreams  never  fail  to 
come  true.  But  if  the  reality  is  Bo  strongly  to  resemble  the  anticipatory  dream,  why 
not  omit  the  latter  altogether,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  breyity  ?  We  should  thus  escape 
a  twice-told  tale,  and  Mrs.  Gordon's  book  would  come  within  the  ordinary  size  of  a 
work  of  fiction,  instead  of  each  yolume  containing  fix>m  four  to  five  hundred  pages — ^tiie 
third  one  being,  moreover,  very  closely  printed.  The  experience  of  everyone  must  be 
against  a  £sdth  in  dreanuy  as  far  as  any  practical  end  could  be  gained  through  their 
means.  We  may  occasionally  find  the  events  of  to-day  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  dreams  of  last  night ;  but,  as  most  of  us  have  the  strangest  and  most  varied  visions 
in  our  sleep,  it  would  be  indeed  remarkaUe  if  subsequent  occurrences  did  not^  some- 
times, resemble  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  purpose,  well  worked  out,  in  the  novel  before  us. 
We  would  especially  point  out  the  admirable  exposure  of  the  absurdities  of  which 
"  serious  families "  are  sometimes  guilty.  Mrs.  Grordon  is  one  who  thinks  correctly 
and  sensibly  on  religious  subjects,  and  would  be  very  unlikely  to  sneer  or  to  smile  at 
anything  holy  or  worthy  of  reverence :  but  the  puiitanism  of  the  mother,  who, 
receiving  a  letter  from  her  sick  son,  in  India,  on  Sunday  morning,  will  not  open  it  *'  till 
service  is  over,"  is  a  fair  subject  for  indignant  ridicule.  Is  this  the  religion  of 
Christ  ?  Was  it  ever  considered  so  in  England  till  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  great  and  good  qualities,  certainly  strove  hard  to  sup- 
press, in  our  country,  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  the  joyous,  and  the  innocent  ? 

**  Sir  Gervase  Grey  "  will  find  favor  with  all  who  appreciate  good  writing  and  a 
skilfully-conducted  story. 


GOSSIP    OP    THE    MONTH. 


BY   A   MAN  ABOUT   TOWN. 


The  rivah  topics  of  the  month  have  been  "  The  Crystal  Palace  "  and 
"The  War."  Everybody  has  read  descriptions  of  the  opening  of  the 
former,  which  has  all  one  characteristic  in  common— that  of  conveying 
very  little  idea  of  the  reality.  If  the  reader  thinks  that  I  am  going  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  by  writing  a  fresh  description  myself,  he  is  greatly 
mistaken.  I  could  do  it  (though  he  may  not  believe  me),  but  I  am  a  great 
deal  too  indolent.  The  shilling  days  have  commenced,  and  have  drawn 
about  ten  thousand  a  day — ^visitors,  not  pounds  sterling — ^which  will  scarcely 
afford  a  sufficient  revenue  to  the  undertaking.  The  place  is  exquisite, 
unique — ^all  that  is  superlative ;  but,  Lieu  merci,  I  have  no  shares  in  it. 

Silistria  is  not  taken.  The  Russians  have  raised  the  siege  :  three  of 
their  generals  have  been  wounded,  the  Turks  are  again  victorious.  What 
have  the  "  allied  powers  "  been  doing  ?  Dining  and  reviewing.  England 
and  France  have  talked  bravely — ^no  one  can  deny  it :  they  have  also 
played  at  bombarding  a  half-defended  town,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  have 
captured  some  merchantmen  in  the  Baltic.     Honor  to  the  brave  ! 
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By  the  way,  all  the  town  has  been  laughing  at  the  ''Handbo<A" 
gentlemen  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  stumbling  and  blundering  in  their  crab' 
like  retreat,  down  the  steps,  from  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty.  One  of 
them,  however,  Mrly  turned  round,  and  stalked  away  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  getting  down  stairs.  The  Queen  stared — some  say  she  flushed  and 
looked  indignant;  but  as  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  back  was  towards  her,  he  could 
not  see,  and,  therefore,  is  unable  to  tell  me  whether  such  is  the  &ct.  I 
think  Her  Majesty  was  more  likdly  to  smile.  Scientific  gentlemen  have 
not  generally  been  remarkable  fcrr  courtly  graces :  like  tiie  Eussians  at 
Silistria,  "  they  care  not  who  sees  their  backs." 

Samuel  PhiUips,  the  Literary  Secretary  of  the  Sydenham  Palace,  is 
an  author  of  reputation,  and  reviews  for  the  Times:  He  wrote  that 
savage  critique  on  Disraeli,  which  will  hardly  add  to  his  fame  :  and  then, 
he  is  himself  of  Disraeli's  own  ''race,"  as  his  features  declare  legibly  enough. 

Talking  of  Hterary  men,  Mr.  Slingsby  Lawrence  (otherwise  Mr. 
Lewes,  of  the  Z«(M^)  has  written  an  English  version  of  the  beautiful 
little  French  piece  Za  joie  fait  peur^  and  produced  it,  at  the  Lyceum, 
under  the  title  of  ''  Clouds  and  Sunshine."  I  have  not  seen  it ;  but  the 
clever  critic,  "  H.  M.,"  of  Llayd'a  Weekly  Newspaper,  says  of  it,  that 
"the  delicacy  of  the  original  has  been  sadly  vulgarised:  what  was 
exquisitely  refined  in  the  French  piece  is  harshly  vulgar  in  the  English 
version."  The  Leader,  on  the  other  hand,  says  it  is  admirably  done; 
and  if  the  editor  of  the  Leader  did  it,  he  ought  certainly  to  know. 

Everyone  who  has  read  the  sketches  by  the  "Stranger  in  Parlia- 
ment," in  the  Leader,  has  been  delighted  by  their  point  and  wit,  though 
there  is  sometimes  too  much  straining  after  smartness  and  cleverness 
exhibited  in  them.  They  ore  now  collected  and  published  with  the 
author's  name — ^Mr.  Whitty,  on  the  reporting  staff  of  the  Daily  News. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  has  changed  hands  again !  That  fact,  how- 
ever, is  less  remarkable  than  that  Mr.  Peto  should  have  given  £3,000.  for 
it.  Pope's  exclamation  used  to  be  "God  mend  me!"  "It  would  take 
him  less  time  to  make  a  new  one,"  observed  an  urchin,  looking  at  the 
crazy  little  carcass  of  the  poet.  Would  not  £3,000.  have  started  a  better 
paper  than  poor  sinking  old  Chronicle,  which  has  never  had  a  spark  of 
vitality  in  it  since  the  days  when  it  made  Dan  O'Connell  its  idol  ?  We 
shall  see  how  it  succeeds  as  the  "  organ  of  the  Evangelical  Dissenters." 

The  proprietors  of  Theatres  and  oth^r  places  of  amusement  can 
scarcely  be  making  their  fortunes,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  empty  benches 
I  find  in  most  of  them.  The  Opera,  at  Covent  Garden,  certainly  fills 
well;  but  who  would  not  go  to  hear  Grisi  in  her  farewell  season ?  I 
believe  I  could  listen  to  her,  with  pleasure,  anywhere  except  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  attack  of  toothache.    Drury  Lane  is  also  well  attpnded ; 
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but  a  quortei'  of  an  hour's  struggle  to  get  up  to  the  &ee-list  pigeon-hole 
hinted  to  us  ''the  reason  why." 

I  have  undergone  a  severe  penance  this  month,  tq  oblige  a  Mend — I 
have  been  to  two  concerts.  At  one  of  them,  I  was  in  some  degree 
rewarded  for  my  self-sacrifice,  by  listening  to  a  new  harpfane,  a  Mr.  AUan 
Irving,  from  Italy,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Dr.  Irving,  the  well-known 
antiquarian.  I  can  merely  give  this  advice  to  my  friends — ^whenever  you 
see  that  gentleman's  name  in  the  bills  of  a  concert  go  and  hear  him ;  and 
afterwards  address  your  letters  of  gratitude,  for  this  hint,  to  the  care  of 
my  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Nmo  Mmthltf  Rmew, 

One  of  the  few  places  of  amusement  now  patronized,  in  spite  of  the 
war  (or  in  consequence  of  it),  is  The  Gallery  of  Illustration,  in  Eegent 
Street,  whither  the  "  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  "  attract  crowds  twice  a 
day.  The  picture  of  Sebastopol  is  alone  worth  the  visit  and  the  money. 
I  recommend  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  all  my  other  readers,  to  go  and  see  it. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Smith  is  also  successfril  in  drawing  large  audiences  to  his 
"Tour  of  Europe,"  in  Leicester  Square ;  while  the  immortal  Albert,  at  the 
Eg3^tian  Hall,  grows  stouter  and  more  amusing  every  day,  and  would,  I 
verily  believe,  fill  Westminster  Abbey  with  his  admirers,  if  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  would  grant  him  a  lease  of  it. 

Mr.  "Woodin  is  a  first-rate  mimic ;  nevertheless,  the  public  will  be 
sorry  to  hear  that  he  talks  of  taking  hifmelf  off. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  is  considered  a  very  fair  one 
this  year ;  but  as  three  visits  have  only  shown  me  the  topmost  range  of 
''Portraits  of  a  Gentleman,"  over  the  heads  and  bonnets  (there  is  not 
much  connexion  between  the  two,  I  admit,)  of  crowds  of  fair  ladies,  I 
win  not  pretend  to  oflfer  you  my  opinion,  except  on  one  point — that,  I  am 
convinced,  all  the  "gentlemen,"  who  exhibit  their  portraits  on  these 
walls,  are  dressed  by  Moses  and  Son. 

The  Kelson  column  has  received  its  last  embellishment,  in  the  shape 
of  a  bronze  plate,  representing  Nelson  receiving  the  sword  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  San  Josefs  in  the  battle  off  St.  Vincent.  The  metal  was 
this  time  supplied  by  Government,  so  that  we  may,  reasonably,  sup- 
pose that  it  is  solid,  and  not  hollowed  out  and  filled  up  with  plaster, 
as  on  a  former  occasion. 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  chance  of  the  abolition  of  stamps,  for 
Newspapers,  being  carried  this  session;  but  what  will  then  be  the 
arrangement  with  the  Post-office,  for  their  conveyance,  remains  to  be 
proved.  Aprdpos  of  the  subject,  it  seems  that  paper  is  becoming 
alarmingly  scarce,  and  the  Thnes  offers  a  reward  of  £1000.  to  anyone  who 
shall  invent  or  discover  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  material  now  used  ill 
its  composition. 


NOTICES    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


In  this  section  of  our  publication  it  is  our  intention  to  offer  such  remarks  upon 

the  new  works  of  the  day  as  will  enable  intending  purchasers  to  form  some  estimate 

of  their  nature  and  contents.    "We  belieye  that  we  may  thus  afford  great  assistance  to 

librarians,  secretaries  of  book  clubs,  and  others :  not  by  writing  elaborate  reviews,  but 

by  pointing  out  the  objects  and  scope  of  the  books  referred  to,  and  generally  also 

expressing  our  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  executed. 

Lft  order  to  facilitate  a  reference  to  these  notices  we  shall  class  the  books  com- 

« 

prised  in  it  under  different  heads,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  wiiile  those  which  are 
scarcely  capable  of  classification,  in  any  distinct  department,  will  be  ranged  under  the 
comprehensiYe  tiUe  '*  Miscellaneous." 

T^ith  due  respect  for  the  public  anxiety  on  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  day,  we 
conmience  with 

IHE  WAB  BOOX^. 

I%e  Pre9mt  State  of  the  Turkish  En^re^  by  Marshal  Mannont,  translated,  with 
notes,  &c.,  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Colonel  Sir  Frederic  Smith,  K.H.,  is  a  work 
of  much  interest;  a  second  edition  of  which  has  lately  been  published  by  Harrison,  of 
Fall  MalL  The  Marshal's  record  of  what  he  saw  in  Turkey  is  honest  enough ;  his 
remarks  on  the  Turkish  army  are  interesting ;  while  his  political  sagacity  is  far  firom 
remarkable,  for  he  was  convinced  of  the  non-aggressive  character  of  the  Czar's  policy, 
and  of  the  inevitable  destruction  of  Turkey  by  Russia,  the  very  instant  she  should 
venture  to  go  to  war  witii  her.  The  Marshal  was  no  prophet ;  but  we  commend  his 
book  as  a  narrative,  and  the  translator's  notes  are  judicious  and  completely  in 
accordance  with  the  popular  feeling  on  the  present  crisis. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  Sesourees,  by  Edward  H.  Michelsen  (London: 
Spooner).  This  is  another  war  book  which  has  reached  a  second  edition,  not  without 
deserving  it.  To  those  who  wish  to  acquire  an  accurate  statistical  knowledge  qf 
Turkey  it  will  be  invaluable.  The  life  of  Nicholas  /.,  by  the  same  author,  is  perhaps 
the  best  that  has  been  written ;  moreover  it  has  the  great  merit  of  fairness  and  candour. 
It  iidudes,  as  every  biography  of  a  public  character  should,  a  sketch  of  the  period  in 
which  the  subject  of  it  has  lived. 

The  Eusso-Jkirkish  Campaiffns  of  1828  and  1829,  with  a  View  of  the  present 
State  of  Affairs  tw  the  East^  by  Colonel  Chesney  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.),  is  extremely 
well  done.  It  contains  better  descriptions  of  most  of  the  scenes  of  the  present  war  than 
we  have  been  able  to  taeet  with  elsewhere,  and  to  military  men  the  more  technical 
sketches  of  the  different  fortresses  will  be  very  useful. 

JReeords  of  Trasfely  in  Twrkey^  Greece^  S^e.,  by  Captain  Adolphus  Slado,  R.N., 
(Saunders  and  Otley)  though  not  a  new  work  will  be  read  with  interest,  its  author 
being  the  well-known  Admiral  now  in  the  Turkish  service. 

The  Nations  of  Eussia  and  Turkey^  and  their  DesHnyy  by  Ivan  Oolovin  (Triibncr 
and  Co.),  is  the  production  of  a  Russian  refugee.  Undoubtedly  it  contains  much  infor- 
mation as  to  the  internal  state  of  Russia ;  but  it  is  necessarily  tinged  with  the  bitterness 
of  personal  aiiimosity  against  the  Czar.  Wc  mention  this  as  a  fact^  and  not  to  infer 
censure. 
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Progreu  of  Russia  in  the  Westj  Norths  and  Sonik,  by  Dayid  TTrqiihaTt  fIVulmer 
and  Co.)  Another  picture  of  Bnnia's  power  and  Rmsia's  growth,  with  Mr.  Urqnhart's 
own  Tiews  of  the  present  erias,  which  are  too  peculiar  to  be  understood  by  anyone  but 
himself.  We  pay  him  the  compliment  of  supposing  that  he  rcaUy  docs  know  what 
he  means. 

The  Siissian  Shares  of  the  Black  Sea  in  1852,  by  Laoxenoe  OHphant  (Bladnrood 
and  Sons).  This  book  is  nmyersally  commended.  We  know  of  no  other  -iHiich  can 
compare  with  it,  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  moreorer,  its  sketches  are  taken 
from  the  originals. 

Fowlei^s  History  of  lUrkey  is  complete,  concise,  and  readable  throughout.  Can  we 
pay  it  a  higher  compliment } 

We  hare,  indeed,  selected  only  such  of  the  ''  War  Books"  as  we  could  con- 
sdentiottsly  praise.  We  might  have  introduced  the  names  of  many  others  for  the 
contrary  purpose,  haieuibonof 

HISTOBT  AJTD   BIOeBAf HT. 

There  has  been  a  comparatiye  dearth  of  new  books  in  these  departments  of  litera- 
ture, since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  First  in  importance,  of  the  historical  works  which 
hope  appeared,  is  Alison's  History  of  Europe^  from  the  FaU  of  NepoUon  to  the  Accession 
of  Louis  Napoleon^  the  third  yolume  of  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Black- 
wood.   We  shall  probably  review  this  work  at  length,  on  a  future  occasion. 

A  cabinet  edition  of  Hwnis  History  of  BngUmd^  with  the  continuations  of 
Smollett  and  Hughes,  is  appearing  in  monthly  yolumes,  with  the  imprimatur  of  George 
Bellf  of  Fleet  Street. 

Voltaire  and  his  Tunes,  by  L.  F.  Bungener  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.),  without 
being  remarkable  for  any  great  originality  of  yiews,  is  a  book  which  supplies  much 
information,  and  much  food  for  thought,  on  a  subject  little  understood  in  England. 
Voltaire  was  the  idol  of  his  own  day,  and  is  all  but  forgotten  in  the  present  one :  he 
will  yet  take  a  place  more  in  accordance  with  his  deserts.  Meantime,  howeyer,  will  no 
one  write  ^'The  Age  of  Louis  Quinxe  ?"  Historians  and  biographers,  aspiring  or  of 
established  fiime,  here  is  a  subject  worth.y  of  your  efforts ! 

Charles  Phillips,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Old  Bailey  Bar,  and  now  Commissioner  in  Insol- 
yency,  is  the  avowed  author  of  a  work  called  Napoleon  the  I%irdf  originally  printed  as 
by  a  *'  Man  of  the  World."  It  is  a  good  defence  of  Louis  Napoleon's  career ;  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  usual  redundancy  of  trope  and  metaphor  which  nuurk  Irish  eloquence 
in  general,  and  for  which  Mr.  Phillips  has  always  been  especially  renuukable.  But 
why  did  not  the  author  publish  it  with  his  own  name,  when  the  subject  of  it  was  being 
unceasingly  attacked  by  the  malignant  and  iQ-informed  portion  of  the  press  >  Why 
wait  till  Louis  Napoleon  had  become  popular  ?  There  was  little  chivalry  in  this  course, 
Bfr.  Phillips — but  you  chose  your  own  pseudonym  well :  you  were  simply  a  "  man 
of  the  world." 

A  very  interesting  Life  of  John  de  Wydifpe,  D.D.f  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  has  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Seeleys.  Wycliffe,  be  it  remembered,  was  not  only  one  of  Ihe 
earliest  reformen  of  the  church,  but  was  also  the  first  who  translated  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures  into  English. 

Miss  Agnes  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  (Blackwood  and  Sons)  has 
readied  the  fifth  yolume.  No  one  surpasses  Miss  Strickland  in  feminine  biography, 
and  her  present  subject  is  worthy  of  her  talents. 
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Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackctt  have  just  issued  The  Life  of  Marguerite  lyAngmilvmc^ 
by  Miss  Freer.  The  authorities  from  whence  it  has  been  compiled  are  sufficient 
vouchers  for  its  accuracy.  We  may  refer  to  this  book  more  fully  on  another  occasion. 
Meanwhile,  Miss  Pardoe's  Life  of  Marie  de  Medieis  has  deservedly  reached  a  second 
edition. 

VOYAGES  AND   TEAVELS. 

The  Mediterranean :  a  Memoir,  Physiealy  Historicalj  and  Nautiedly  is  the  title  of  a 
book  by  Admiral  Smyth,  for  which  he  has  been  rewarded  by  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society  with  a  gold  medal.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  of  more  interest  to  the  professional 
and  scientific  man  than  to  the  general  reader,  though  it  contains  much  information 
useful  to  all. 

For  clever  graphic  sketches  of  people  and  scenery  in  our  possessions  at  the  anti- 
podes, with  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  present  condition  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  we  conunend  Mr.  E.  Edmund  Malone's  Three  Yeartf  Cruise  in  the  Australian 
Colonies  (Bentley). 

Those  who  are  satisfied  to  read  nothing  that  does  not  concern,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  present  great  question,  wUl  find  much  to  interest  and  instruct  them  on  ithe  subject 
of  Bussia's  Botany  Bay,  in  Mr.  L.  S.  Hill's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

Evenings  at  Antioeh;  tpith  Sketches  of  Syrian  Life^hyT.  A.  Neale,  Esq.,  (Eyre 
and  Co.)  is  reaUy  a  charming  book  :  not  the  work  of  a  more  traveller  passing  through 
the  scenes  he  describes,  but  of  one  who  resides  among  them,  and  has  made  his  hom6 
with  the  people  whose  lives  he  sketches  so  pleasingly. 

FICTION. 

More  than  one  publisher  has  assured  us  that  so  bad  a  season  for  the  "novel- 
market"  as  the  present  has  scarcely  been  known.  Yet  a  few  aspirants  for  public  favor 
still  appear,  and  as  the  season  of  Ramsgate,  Margate,  RyJe,  and  Cowes,  is  approaching, 
yoimg  ladies  who  sit  on  the  sands,  with  green  "  pokes"  hiding  their  pretty  faces,  will 
naturally  want  the  inevitable  thrqe  volumes. 

"Wilkie  Collins  comes  out  with  Jlide  and  Seek  (Bentley)  for  their  delectation; 
while  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  talented  authoress  of  "Emilia  "Wyndham,"  has  published 
Aubrey  (Hurst  and  Blackett).  Mr.  Collins's  work  appears  too  late  for  us  to  notice  it 
this  month ;  but,  for  imflagging  interest  and  beautiful  delineation  of  character,  we  yield 
warm  praise  to  Mrs.  Marsh's  three  volumes.  Think  of  twin  brothers,  in  love  with  the 
same  young  lady !  Imagine  the  "  situations"  arising  from  such  a  state  of  affairs,  and 
worked  up  by  so  'skilful  a  hand  as  that  which  has  penned  Aubrey  ! 

Julie,  or  Love  and  Duty,  by  Emilie  Carlen  (Bjntley),  would  never  have  been 
issued  by  so  good  a  judge  of  literary  merit  as  Mr.  Bentley  but  for  the  popularity  of  the 
authoress's  name.  It  is  milk-and-water,  with  an  unreasonable  proportion  of  the 
weaker  fluid. 

Not  so  Angela  ;  a  Homance  of  Modern  JRome,  which  the  same  publisher  has  given 
to  the  world.     It  is  a  story  to  make  the  heart  throb,  the  cheek  pale,  the  hair  stand  on 
end  :  in  the  true  "  Castle  of  Otranto"  style,  and  as  cleverly  done,  be  it  added,  as  the 
.  very  best  of  such  romances. 

The  JTcro  of  our  Days,  translated  from  the  Russian  of  Michael  Lermoutoff,  has 
found  no  less  than  three  publishers  to  give  it  to  the  reading  public  at  the  same  time — 
Ingram  and  Cooke,  Bohn,  and  Hodgson.     The  last  charges  the  moderate  siun  of  One 
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Shilliiig  only  for  his  edition,  which  is  done  by  Madame  Fulsky.    It  is  the  story  of  a 
very  heartless,  unprincipled,  and  not  very  entertaining  MuscoTite  rou^. 

A  contrast  to  it  is  The  Great  Bighway  :  a  Story  of  the  Worlds 9  Struggles^  by  W.  S. 
Fiillom  (Longmans^  written  with  a  purpose,  and  in  a  sincerely  religious  spirit. 

Edward  WUloughby,  by  the  author  of  "The  Discipline  of  Life,"  (Hurst  and 
Blackett)  is  a  well-told  tale  of  true  love ;  but  it  wants  incident,"  and  the*  author  wants 
more  fire  and  vivacity. 

POETBY. 

We  have  noticed  a  batch  of  poets  elsewhere,  which  relieves  us  from  the  necessity 
of  saying  much  under  this  head,  except  to  recommend  to  aU  who  love  fun  as  well  as 
poetry  a  littie  book  issued  by  Saunders  and  Otiey,  called  Flotsam  and  Jetsam :  a  Cargo  of 
Christmas  Rhymes,,  by  Hookanit  Bee,  Esq. 

BELIOION. 

If  the  demand  equal  the  supply  of  books  issued  on  the  subject  of  religion^  decidedly 
we  live  in  a  religious  age.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  chronicle  the  mere  tities  of 
one-half  of  these  works — ^far  less  to  read  them,  br  to  obtain  such  an  insight  into  them  as 
would  guide  others  in  estimating  their  nature  and  contents.  We  can  only  select  one  or 
two  of  the  most  noticeable. 

Sermons  on  National  SxtbjeetSj  by  Charles  Kingsley  (GrifSn  and  Co.),  at  once  attract 
attention.  The  author  is  well  known  for  his  tales  of  "  Alton  Locke,"  "  Yeast,"  -and 
"  Hypatia,"  and  still  more  admired  by  ourselves  for  his  "  Saints'  Tragedy."  He  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  exemplary  parish  priest;  and,  certainly,  more  admirable 
sermons,  taking  into  consideration  the  audience  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  we  have 
seldom  read  than  these. 

Consecrated  Heights,  or  Scenes  of  Higher  Manifestation,  by  the  Bev.  Eobert  Fer- 
gnsson,  LL.D.  (Ward  &  Co.),  is  a  work  which  will  be  admired  and  appreciated  by  every 
reader  of  cultivated  understanding ;  for  not  only  is  the  subject  one  of  deep  interest,  but 
it  is  treated  with  a  degree  of  enthusiastic  eloquence,  as  far  removed  from  rant  as  it  is 
from  common-place. 

The  indefatigable  Dr.  Cumming  gives  us  Sabbath-morning  Readings  on  the  Old 
Testament,  and  The  Great  Saerijhe,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  Zevitieus  (Shaw):  two 
works  written  in  his  usual  lucid  style ;  while  the  latter  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
many  clear  expositions  it  affords  of  Mosaic  "  types." 

A  littie  volume,  called  Religion  and  Business,  by  Mr.  Morris,  is  a  sincere  and  well- 
written  work. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Madiai  will  be  read  by  those  who  are  not 
tired  of  this  unhappy  subject. 

Mr.  Westerton  has  printed  his  Correspondence  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Puseyite  practices  at  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge.  We  regard  these  squab- 
bles as  a'melancholy  scandal  to  our  Church ;  but  this  much  may,  certainly,  be  said  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Westerton — ^that  he  has  the  popular  feeling  on  his  side. 

mSCELLANEOUS. 

Musings  of  a  Musician  is  the  rather  alliterative  titie  of  a  work,  by  a  Mr.  Lunn, 
which  (while  we  distrust  our  ability  to  do  justice  to  it  professionally)  we  can  recommend 
as  an  agreeable  littie  pocket  volume,  for  readers  in  general. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  by  Richard  Sims,  of  the  MSS. 
department  (J.  R.  §mith),  will,  at  least,  be  valued  by  literary  men,  and  by  all  readers 
in  the  National  Library. 
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f  Concluded  from  page  VIX.J 

Northward  of  Lucerne,  about  a  mile  distant,  lies  a  long  and  narrow 

sheet  of  water,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Red  Lake.     Hills,  more  or  less 

precipitous,  and  in  most  places  covered  with  thick  woods,  rise  directly 

from  its  banks,  flinging   a  constant  shadow  and  gloom  across  it.     Its 

depth  is  unknown;  but  there  is  a  tradition  of  a  whole  forest  of  firs 

having   slid  down,  and  settled,  and  taken  root,  at  its  bottom — ^statelj'-, 

subaqueous,  thriving  trees.     Fish,  of  prodigious  magnitude  and  of  many 

varieties,  wander  in  its  waters.     Pike,  of  the  size  of  a  "Welsh  coracle ; 

carp,  as  fat,  and  lazy,  and  mud-loving  as  so  many  swine ;  slimy  tench ; 

white,  woolly,  worthless  perch ;  and  a  fish  unknown  to  English  anglers — 

flat,  round,  shiny,  scaly,  and  rough  to  the  finger  as  a  file.     This  lake, 

worthy  to  have  washed  the  margin  of  a  Druid  grove,  and  reflected  from 

its  depths  the  smoky  flames  of  altars  whose  sacrifices  were  human  victims, 

is  regarded  by  the  neighbouring  peasants  with  similar  feelings  to  those 

with  which  the  Calabrian  fisherman  still  looks  down,  from  the  gloomy 

groves  around  it,  on  the  mysterious  waters  of  Avemus.     Even  jxjrsons  of 

a  higher  class  in  life  speak  with  a  sensation  of  awe  of  its  unfathomable 

profundity  and  its  black  and  solemn  surface.     This  was  a  favorite  haunt 

of  ours,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour  did  we  spend  there,  roaming  round  its 

silent  shores,  watching  the  great  pike  splashing  after  their  prey,  or  the 

graceful  heron  stalking  among  the  rushes.     Then  we  would  stretch  across 

the  hill,  which  intercepts  the  view  of  it  from  the  lake,  to  the  ancient 

aiid  lonely  Convent  of  Rathhausen,  once  of  the  strictest  order  of  Saint 

Bernard.     Here  we  would  linger,  deep  into  the  night,  while  the  moon 

shone  upon  the  lofty  walls  and  its  quaint  and  spacious  gardens  :  living  in 

the  fancy,  as  we  heartily  wish  we  had  lived  in  the  flesh,  three  or  four 

centuries  ago ;  for  we  are  not,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  very  much  fitted  for 

the  present  age. 

We  would  go  a  mile  out  of  our  way,  at  any  time,  were  we  ever  so 
late  or  weary,  to  see  a  crumbling  old  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  though 
we  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  its  name  and  by  whom  it  was 

AA 
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anciently  inhabited.  Here  we  were  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  oppor- 
tunity which  we  enjoyed  of  recalling  to  mind  those  old  times,  which  it 
would  be  foolish  to  call  either  good  or  comfortable,  but  when  men  at  least 
wore  their  true  colours — ^before  civilization,  like  an  elaborating  painter, 
had  smoothed  down  everything  salient  and  startling,  making  people,  we 
solemnly  believe,  infinitely  worse  and  more  murderous  in  their  hearts,  fix)m 
the  very  necessity  which  it  imposes  upon  them  of  concealing  their  feelings. 
Within  a  mile,  or  little  more,  of  the  town — leaning  over  the  lake,  by  the 
village  of  Meggen,  almost  imder  the  mighty  shadow  of  Righi — stands  a 
shattered  tower,  surrounded  by  a  few  broken  walls,  which  was  as  replete 
to  us  with  interesting  associations  as  the  finest  ruins  of  Greece  and  Eome. 
This  was  the  castle  of  New  Hapsburg,  the  last  Austrian  stronghold  in  the 
canton,  which  was  besieged  and  taken,  and  dismantled,  by  the  LucemoiB, 
in  1352.  But  it  had  other,  and — ^we  are  almost  ashamed  to  say — ^more 
engrossing  reminiscences  to  our  minds,  than  those  connected  with  Swiss 
valour  and  patriotism.  Within  these  walls  was  spent  the  youth  of  one  of 
the  bravest,  wisest,  and  most  fortimate  of  men — the  great  Eodolph, 
Emperor  of  Austria.  The  turf  now  covers  what  was  once  the  floor 
of  a  stately  hall,  every  yard  of  which  had  been  paced  by  his 
heroic  feet.  There  was  not  a  fragment  of  those  ivied  battlements  but 
we  loved  to  think  he  had  leant  against  it,  revolving  those  vast  schemes 
which  found  their  fulfilment  thirty  years  afterwards  upon  the  imperial 
throne,  which  is  stiU  occupied  by  his  descendants— though  Heaven  only 
knows  how  much  longer  they  will  sit  there — while  the  Plantagenets  and 
Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  of  England,  the  Valois  of  France,  the  Jagellons  of 
Poland,  and  many  another  renowned  dynasty,  have  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Happy,  assuredly,  was  that  famous  Emperor,  with  a 
double  and  most  rare  happiness.  Happy  in  the  prophetic  and  far-seeing 
ambition  of  his  youth.  Happy  in  living  to  accomplish  dreams  which  it 
had  made  his  cheek  tingle  with  shame  and  confusion  if  anyone  could  have 
peeped  into  his  breast  and  seen  them  fermenting  and  cherished  there,  so 
improbable  and  utterly  extravagant  must  they  have  appeared. 

Another  lion  of  the  place — to  condescend  upon  a  most  vile  term, 
worthy  the  dictionary  of  a  new  Meursius,  which  amused  us  through 
many  an  hour — ^was  that  most  picturesque  of  all  old  bridges  which  spans 
the  river  in  an  oblique  direction,  as  it  issues  roaring  from  the  lake.  There 
was  not  one  of  the  seventy-and-odd  pictures  upon  the  compartments  of 
its  roof,  historical  or  legendary,  which  did  not  in  its  turn  occupy  our 
attention,  and  set  us  upon  making  enquiries  about  it.  Quite  as  much  too 
to  our  taste  as  anything  els©  was  the  ample  library  of  the  canton, 
upwards  of  eighty  thousand  volumes  strong,  so  rich  in  the  learning  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  open,  so  praiseworthily,  to  the 
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public  upon  every  day  of  the  year — Sundays  themselves  not  excepted, 
after  the  hours  of  divine  service.  Every  morning,  during  the  remainder 
of  our  sojourn,  we  spent,  at  least,  an  hour  in  its  quiet  Httlo  reading-room ; 
and  on  no  occasion  were  we  ever  there  that  some  eight  or  ten  persons  did 
not  enter  it,  frequently  of  a  very  humble  appearance,  to  seek  for  and  carry 
away  some  book.  The  latter  invaluable  privilege,  that  of  reading  the 
books  at  home  as  well  as  of  studying  them  in  the  library,  is  not,  we 
grate&lly  and  admiringly  record  it,  denied  even  to  strangers  within  the 
gates.  These  have  only  to  comply  with  the  easy  condition  of  getting 
some  resident  in  the  place — the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  they  are  stsLjiag  at 
will  do  as  well  as  anybody — ^to  become  re^wnsible  for  them,  in  case  they 
should  be  guilty  of  the  very  worst  species  of  literary  larceny,  that  of 
walking  off  with  the  volumes  themselves  instead  of  the  contents  of  them, 
and  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  away  with  them  any  reasonable  number  of 
books,  and  detain  them  any  time  not  exceeding  a  week. 

Lastly — ^in  the  order  that  we  visited  it,  but  by  no  means  last  in 

attractiveness — was  the  Arsenal;   not  a  mere   collection   of  swords  and 

muskets  primly  arranged  in  fanciful  figures,  very  little  more  ornamental 

and  suggestive  of  much  less  pleasant  thoughts  than  a  set  of  stew-pans  on 

a   kitchen  shelf,  though   swords  and  muskets  were   not  wanting,,  but 

abounding  with  trophies  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  the  many  glorious 

victories  of  the  Swiss — the  battle  of  Sempach.     Here  were  the  wooden 

bucklers  of  the  Italian  mercenaries,  iron-plated,  like  the  strong  shield  of 

Telamonian  Ajax ;  each  with  its  blazonry  and  device,  like  those  of  the 

seven  famous  ^schylean  warriors  that  fought  against  Thebes.    Here  were 

the  long  lances  of  the  Austnans,  some  of  which,  for  aught  that  we  knew 

or  anyone  could  gainsay,  had  been  wetted  with  the  blood  of  Winkelried. 

Here   were  the  iron  collars,  many  pounds  weight,    with  padlocks   and 

sharp  spikes  in  the  inside  of  them,  destined  for  the  necks  of  the  expected 

prisoners ;  with  an  especial  one,  more  ponderous  and  torturing  than  the 

rest,  for  that  of  the  Seultheiss  or  Burgomaster.     While  at  one  end  of  the 

room,  looking  down  for  ever  on   the  shameful  memorials  of  his  defeat, 

hung  a  portrait  of  Duke  Leopold,  stolid,  sullen,  and  malignant,  and  only 

not  contemptible  (the  original  of  it),  because  he  died  upon  the  field  that  he 

had  lost.    Li  the  centre,  from  the  ceiling,  was  suspended  a  mighty  banner, 

twenty  feet  long  at  the  least,  which  was  taken  by  the  Knight  of  Son- 

nenburg — a  native  of  Lucerne,  whose  descendants  still  inhabit  a  stately 

castle   in  the  neighbourhood — ^from    the   Turkish   admiral,  at  Lepanto. 

Embroidered  upon  it,  in  golden  letters,  was  an  inscription  to  the  efiect 

that    "Providence  ordains  all  things  for  the  best:"    a   truth  which  we 

would  wager  a  penny  the  unlucky  Moslem  was  much  more  disposed  to 

believe  in  the  day  before  the  battle  than  the  day  after. 
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We  saimtered  back  to  our  hotel,  intent  npon  the  objects  vre  had  seen/ 
and  the  memories  to  wiiioh  they  gave  rise.  And  scarcely  had  we  gulped 
down  our  dinner,  hastily  and  almost  nntasted,  than  we  threw  ourselves 
back  in  our  chair,  folded  our  arms,  firmly  closed  our  eyes,  to  shut  out  the 
distracting  light  (well  did  Shakespeare  call  it  "  garish,"  when  a  man  has 
anything  to  think  or  dream  out),  and  set  abont  painting,  to  ourselves — 
just  as  it  occurred  on  that  ever-memorable  day,  the  ninth  of  July,  1386 
— the  battle  of  Sempach. 

We  know  not,  and  we  would  give  a  good  deal  to  know,  how  the 
process  of  imagination  is  carried  on  in  the  minds  of  other  men ;  for  every- 
body, we  doubt  not,  imagines  just  as  he  thinks  and  feels,  and  composes 
specially  and  in  a  way  of  his  own.  For  ourselves  we  have  never  any 
great  difficulty,  when  we  can  only  get  into  a  comer,  out  of  the  reach  of 
troublesome  tongues,  to  call  up  any  particular  person,  or  the  scene  or 
acting  of  some  great  event.  Sometimes  they  appear  to  us  as  in  an  actual 
and  substantial  being — 

"  Standing  embodied  in  the  senses  plain," 

as  Thompson  exactly  expresses  it ;  but  much  more  frequently  as  though 
in  a  picture,  without  a  frame  to  it,  dim  in  its  colours,  indistinct  in  its 
groups,  and  that  keeps  waving  and  flickering  about,  so  that  we  cannot,  for 
the  life  of  us,  have  a  fixed  and  satisfactory  view  of  it.  But  one  thing, 
often  as  we  have  tried  at  it,  we  could  never  accomplish  to  our  satisfaction. 
We  could  never  throw  ourselves,  wholly,  into  some  past  age,  and  remain 
there,  wrapt  from  the  present,  for  half-an-hour  together;  hear  people 
talking  in  the  language  and  upon  the  subjects  belonging  to  that  epoch ; 
see  them  wearing  the  garb,  walking  in  the  streets,  and  living  through 
the  daily  routine  of  life,  such  as  those  things  then  existed ;  and  be  our- 
selves, while  the  vision  lasted,  an  atom  of  that  generation.  We  could 
never,  in  a  word,  succeed  in  putting  back  the  clock  of  time  three  or  four 
hundred  years,  and  making  it  stand  still  there,  as  Joshua  did  the  sun,  while 
we  took  a  good  look  about  us,  imdisturbcd  by  a  single  tick  of  it  clicking  on 
the  ear  of  imagination.  If  anybody  has  ever  fully  done  this,  he  has.  kept 
his  pleasure  to  himself;  for  no  book,  we  are  positive,  was  ever  written, 
describing — ages  afterwards — the  manners  and  the  beings  of  a  particular 
period,  that  could  be  believed,  for  a  moment,  to  have  been  written  in  the 
time  which  it  describes.  Shakespeare,  the  most  imaginative  of  mortals, 
has  never  attempted  this :  among  other  reasons,  we  suppose  it  will  he 
granted,  for  the  want  of  that  knowledge  on  which  such  a  feat  of  fancy, 
if  the  thing  were  practicable  at  all,  must  needs  be  based.  Between 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Eighth  elapsed  an  interval  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  years,  diversified  with  infinite  changes  in  the  language, 
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habits,  feelings,  and  civilization  of  the  people  whom  they  govemed ;  but 
what  difference  is  there,  in  any  of  these  respects,  between  the  characters 
in  his  two  plays  bearing  the  names  of  those  Kings  ?  Whether  they  are 
Greeks,  or  Bomans,  or  ancient  Britons,  Danes  of  the  ninth  or  Scotchmen 
of  the  eleventh  century,  Italians  of  the  middle  ages,  or  Englishmen  of 
the  days  of  the  Flantagenets,  his  men  and  women  talk  the  English 
language  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  where  their 
opinions  and  sympathies  are  not  such  as  are  common  to  all  ages,  and  to 
the  universal  family  of  mankind,  they  are  such  as  were  current  in  that 
time — just  as  much  so  as  the  characters  of  Gomeille  are  all  of  them  French- 
men of  the  Grand  Monarque;  only  there  are  these  two  essential  differences^ 
one  of  accident  and  one  of  genius,  between  the  two  writers — ^that  the  age 
of  Shakespeare  was  infinitely  more  picturesque  and  poetical  than  the  age 
of  Gomeille,  and  that  the  characters  of  the  former  only  very  rarely  and 
exceptionally,  apart  from  the  question  of  language,  belong  to  any  parti- 
cular era  and  nation,  while  those  of  the  latter  appertain,  exclusively,  to 
the  reign  and  country  in  which  they  were  created. 

Such  a  book,  need  it  be  said,  as  that  which  we  are  now  contemplating, 
would  certainly  be  written  but  very  in&equently,  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  write  it  at  aU.  Por,  as  probably  none  but  a  zealous  antiquary  would 
have  any  sympathy  with  the  state  of  things  it  might  describe,  so  assuredly 
none  but  an  antiquary  would  understand,  without  a  glossary,  the  dialect 
in  which  it  was  delivered.  But  we  hold  the  thing  to  be  plainly  impos- 
sible. "We  hold  it,  we  say,  to  be  impossible  for  any  man,  whatever  may 
be  his  genius  or  knowledge,  living  in  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century, 
to  write  such  a  novel  as  "  Tom  Jones,"  or  "Roderick  Bandom,"  of  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century :  fictions  indeed,  but  which  differ  from 
every  later  fiction  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  this — ^that  they  are 
exact  copies  of  life  and  manners;  in  which  there  is  n^t  a  single  personage 
introduced  whom  we  cannot  believe  to  have  existed,  or  an  incident  that 
might  not  have  happened,  or  even  a  word  that  might  not  have  been 
spoken,  precisely  when  and  where  it  occurs.  And  impossible,  upon  these 
grounds — ^that  even  supposing  a  man  to  be  possessed  of  the  necessary 
acquaintance,  at  once  so  copious  and  minute,  with  the  customs  and 
language,  and  discriminating  characteristics  of  the  age,  into  which  he 
sought  to  transport  himself,  it  would  require  not  so  much  an  exertion  of 
the  most  powerful  imagination  as  a  trance  and  perfect  temporary  separa- 
tion between  the  soul  and  the  body,  to  animate  the  mass  of  dry  details 
with  the  breath  of  life.  It  would  require,  in  brief,  the  combination  of  a 
knowledge  of  antiquity  far  exceeding  the  knowledge  of  Heame  or  Grose, 
or  the  author  of  "Queenhoo  Hall;"  with  a  genius  far  exceeding  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Scott. 
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No  man  more  admires  '' Waverley  "  thaa  we  do ;  or  k  possesBed,  ve 
leally  flatter  ourselvesy  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  its  thousand 
heauties.  We  have  read  it  twenty  times ;  and  shall,  most  probably,  if  we 
live  long  enough,  read  it  twenty  times  more.  But  we  never  lay  it  down 
without  a  certain  imcomfortable  feeling,  when  we  recollect  that  the  action 
of  it  and  the  action  of  ^*  Tom  Jones ''  are  both  placed  in  the  same  year — 1 745, 
What  Scottish  manners  and  the  Scottish  language  might  be  at  that  time 
we  say  nothing,  for  we  are  no  judges.  Tory  probably  they  are  depicted 
with  perfect  fidelity  in  "  Waverley."  But  if  "  Tom  Jones  "  be  a  correct 
representation  of  English  manners  and  English  phraseology  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  then  surely  neither  Sir  Everard  WavCTley,  n«r 
his  sister,  nor  Colonel  Talbot,  nor  the  hero  of  the  book  himself,  could 
have  possibly  belonged  to  that  period — for  they  would  be  veiy  little  out 
of  place  in  our  own.  ''  Incredulus  odi  "  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  of 
such  a  book,  but  ''incredulus  lego ''  is  true  of  ourselves. 

The  same  opinion  we  also  entertain  of  "Ivanhoe"  and  *'Kenil- 
worth.''  They  are  the  noblest  and  finest  romances  that  ever  were 
written;  but  there  ends  our  praise  of  them.  In  truth,  Scott  upon 
English  ground  was  very  much  like  Captain  Marryatt  upon  any  ground  at 
aU — altogether  out  of  his  right  element.  What  the  sea  was  to  the  one, 
Scotland  or,  at  least,  Scottish  characters  were  to  the  other.  Of  '*  Jeanie 
Deans,"  or  "  Bichie  Moniplies,"  we  can  believe  every  word ;  but  not  a 
word  of  "  Richard  "  or  "  Eobin  Hood,"  of  "  Leicester  "  or  *'  Vamey." 

The  bright  sun  flashing  into  our  room,  and  falling,  not  too  agreeably, 
on  our  face,  as  we  lay  in  bed,  the  next  morning,  awoke  us  at  an  early 
hour.  Ingenious  Aquinas  raises  a  question  whether  angels  know  most 
at  break  of  day ;  and  resolves  it,  if  we  remember  right — ^for  we  have  not 
the  ponderous  tome  at  hand — ^in  the  affirmative.  We  fear,  if  this  be 
true,  our  nature  is  »more  than  ordinarily  unspiritual— for  we  generally 
awake  with  a  confiised  head,  quite  incapable,  for  some  seconds,  of  think- 
ing clearly,  or  even  at  all ;  tinless  we  should  console  ourselves  with  the 
reflection,  that  angels  cannot  be  very  pure  and  perfect  spirits  themselves, 
whose  apprehensions  and  capacities  of  knowledge  ore  greater  at  one  time 
than  another,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  angelic  doctor. 

The  first  thoughts  that  pierced  into  our  brains,  as  soon  as  the  haze 
and  clouds  had  passed  away,  and  took  up  their  posts  there,  one  after 
another,  were  as  follows : — the  day  is  apparently  a  very  beautiful  one ; 
the  distance,  at  the  farthest,  does  not  exceed  eight  miles ;  the  road  thither 
is  one  that  we  have  never  travelled ;  and  our  legs,  so  long  upon  furlough 
and  released  from  their  daily  duty,  owe  us  a  long  arrcar  of  exertion.  Why 
should  wo  not,  we  that  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  almost  every  other 
battle-field  in  Europe — from   grey  Marathon  to  heathy   Culloden— why 
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sliould  wc  not  pay  tho  complimont  of  a  visit  to  this  one  of  Sempach,  at 
least  as  worthy  of  it  as  any  of  them,  and  now  so  conveniently  near  ? 

It  was  a  saying  of  a  certain  philosopher,  who  was  also  a  very  sensible 
person,  that  to  think  deliberately  and  to  execute  promptly  are  the  signs 
of  a  wise  and  brave  man.  Bearing  this  maxim  in  memory,  and  desirous 
to  merit  both  its  praises,  we  sprang  out  of  bed,  without  farther  delay, 
as  soon  as  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  go  there ;  and  in  half-an-hour 
were  on  our  road  to  Sempach.  By  the  roaring  Emmen,  with  its  luteolent 
waters,  of  a  mixed  colour  between  mud  and  milk,  keeping  for  a  mile  or 
two,  and  then  along  a  pleasant  road  enough — ^with  a  fertile  valley  upon 
either  side  of  us,  and  great  Pilate  directly  in  our  rear,  to  reward  our 
&tigue  with  a  glorious  view  for  the  mere  trouble  of  turning  round  our 
head — ^we  arrived  in  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  neat  and  lively  village  of 
Neuenkirch.  Here,  following  the  directions  of  our  pocket -map,  we 
turned  off  to  the  right  hand.  Our  way  now  lay  through  some  rich 
meadows,  by  the  side  of  a  vagabond  little  brook,  that  went  wandering 
tortuously  about  the  country,  making  aU  sorts  of  unnecessary  deflections, 
enough  to  drive  a  railway  contractor  mad  to  look  at,  as  though  time  were 
not  of  the  least  oonsequence  to  it,  or  it  could  not  determine  which  way 

to  run — 

^^  Atquo  Arar  impetaus,  dubitans  qud  yertere  cursus." 

This  foot-path,  in  a  short  while— even  including  sundry  minutes  spent  in 
turning  aside  to  each  cowslip-covered  knoU  ^at  tempted  us  with  a  better 
prospect  than  ordinary,  or  in  peeping  into  many  a  deep  pool,  beneath  the 
roots  of  some  undermined  tree,  and  speculating  whether  a  trout  was  lying 
there — ^brought  uB  into  a  bye-road  leading  to  the  town  of  Sursee.  To  the 
left  of  it,  a  hundred  yards  off,  flowed  the  Lake  of  Sempach.  On  its  right 
hand,  bordering  upon  it,  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  league  ahead  of  us,  lay 
the  immortal  village.  • 

The  lake  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and,  probably,  for  many  an  ago 
afterwards,  flowed  immediately  under  the  walls.  A  strip  of  meadow, 
rank  and  rushy,  yet  wanting  only  to  be  drained — an  art,  apparently, 
unknown  in  Switzerland — ^to  make  it  as  fertile  land  as  any  in  Christendom, 
now  lies  between  them.  But  the  village  itself,  save  in  the  partial  decay 
of  its  old  castle  and  the  neglected  condition  of  its  ramparts,  is  exactly  the 
same,  we  have  very  little  doubt,  as  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago.  There 
is  not,  we  should  say,  judging  from  their  appearance,  a  single  house  in 
the  place  of  which  some  part,  at  least,  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  battle.  Like  Willisau  and  other  old  towns  in  the  canton,  unknown 
to  fame  and  the  guide-book,  it  consists  of  a  single  narrow  street,  stone- 
flagged  witliin  and  stone-walled  without,  with  a  rude  archway  at  either 
end  of  it,  and  wanting  only  a  roof  to  convert  it  into  a  large  parallelogram- 
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mic  prison-^uggeBting  the  strangest  notions  in  the  world  of  the  sort  of 
life  which  a  man  must  lead  who  passes  all  his  days  there. 

We  spent  a  long  and  happy  morning — or  afternoon  we  should  rather 
call  it,  for  they  dtae,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  universally  at  eleren 
o'clock — ^in  roaming  about  the  extensive  slopes,  immediately  behind  the 
village,  on  which  the  battle  was  fought.     It  required  but  very  little  fancy 
to  picture  to  ourselves  every  incident  of  the  day,  just  as  it  took  place  and 
on  the  identical  spot :  the  sidelong  advance  of  the  Austrians ;  the  charge 
of  the  Swiss,  fourteen  hundred  only  in  number ;  the  long  struggle ;  the 
death  of  Winkelried ;  the  breaking  of  the  ranks ;  the  headlong  flight  down 
the  hill  and  along  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  the  death  of  hundreds 
beneath  its  waters.     For  here,  neither  the  progress  of  agriculture,  nor  the 
increase  of  population,  nor  any  of  those  innumerable  obscure  causes  that 
are  constantly  changing  the  face  of  a  coimtry  elsewhere — so  that  a  man 
who  died  fifty  years  ago  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty,  in  most  places, 
wero  he  to  come  to  life  again,  in  recognizing  his  own  fields  and  the  very 
street  he  had  passed  all  his  days  in — ^had  been  in  operation.     "No  paltry 
Enclosure-act,  pernicious  alike  to  two  very  excellent  things — hunting  and 
the  picturesque,  had  cabined  and  cribbed-in  the  wide  landscape :  here  a 
green  fleld,  there  a  ploughed  one,  like  the  square  of  a  chess-board.    Kot 
a  house  or  a  bam  broke  the  prospect.     A  small  chapel,  almost  hidden  by 
a  clump  of  trees,  and  the  brown  crops  ripening  in  the  sun,  were  the  only 
objects  in  front  of  us,  as  we  stood  with  our  back  to  Sempach,  that  could 
have  suggested  the  labours  or  very  existence  of  mankind.     Vast,  sQent, 
solitary,  and  teeming  with  glorious  recollections  of  the   past,   it  was 
exactly  a  scene  suited  to  our  tastes  and  affections.     We  shall  be  able,  we 
are  confident,  as  long  as  we  live,  to  depict  it  upon  the  retina  of  our  minds; 
to  take  it  down,  at  pleasure,  from  its  nail  in  that  gallery  where  it  wiQ 
hang,  henceforth,  in  company  with  the  choicest  treasures  of  our  memory — 

"  Non  evellendus  vi  vel  ratione  mcdullis,'* 

as  Cowley  prettily  says  of  the  love  of  poetry.* 

The  sun  was  sloping  fast  to  the  west  when  we  quitted  the  memorable 
field.     We  turned  our  steps  towards  the  village,  and  entering  its  silent 


*  In  his  Epistle  to  Vane :  verses  written  with  such  case  and  elegance,  that  if  any 
man  now  living  were  to  write  as  good  ones,  we  should  be  tempted  to  wish  he  would 
confine  himself  to  the  Latin  tongue.  Mr.  Macaulay  is  not  only  of  opinion  that  the 
Latin  diction  of  Cowley  is  inferior  to  that  of  Milton,  but  confidently  assures  us  that 
Dr.  Johnson — who,  in  common  with  the  elder  Warton,  and  every  other  scholar,  thought 
very  differently — was  not  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject !  This  is  one  of 
those  many  pieces  of  superciliousness— we  can  give  it  no  milder  name — which  he  would 
do  well,  when  he  collects  his  works,  to  run  his  pen  through. 
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qntkint  little  inn,  dined  humbly  yet  very  heartily  on  a  crust  of  bread  aad 
cheese,  washed  down  with  the  common  perry  of  the  coimtry.  One  person 
only  besides  ourselves  occupied  the  low  cross-barred  room,  black  with  the 
smoke  of  a  thousand  pipes.  This  was  a  red-faced  man,  some  forty  years 
old,  with  a  prodigious  power  of  voice,  such  as  that  with  which  illustrious 
Farel,  the  Boanerges  of  the  Beformation,  shook  the  pulpits  of  Zurich,  three 
centuries  ago,  overpowering  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets  raised  to 
prevent  his  being  heard.  He  turned  out,  we  were  not  long  in  learning — 
for  we  make  a  point  of  talking  to  everybody  with  whom  we  happen  to  be 
thrown  into  company,  so  that  he  does  not  wear  a  fine  coat — ^to  be  the 
schoolmaster  of  Sempach ;  and  a  proud  and  a  happy  pedagogue  was  he,  to 
think  that  an  Englishman  should  have  walked  over,  all  the  way  from 
Lucerne,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  his  native  place.  The  good  man  fought  over 
the  battle  again,  as  earnestly  and  as  vividly  as  though  it  were  an  event  of 
last  year :  roaring  at  times  even  louder  than  his  ordinary  pitch  of  talking, 
and  striking  with  his  stick  upon  the  table,  by  way  of  illustrating  his 
narrative,  blows  more  smacking  and  energetic  than  any,  we  sincerely 
trust,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  on  his  pupils.  One  of 
his  stories — ^for  many  a  story  had  he,  not  to  be  found  in  Planta  or  in 
Zflhokke— -wafi  as  follows  : — 

The  Lake  of  Sempach  has  always  been  renowned  for  the  number  and 
excellence  of  its  fish,  abounding  in  many  varieties  of  them  which  axe  to 
be  found  in  no  other  Swiss  water.  The  right  of  taking  them  with  nets 
—for  anybody  is  at  liberty  to  angle  there — ^has  belonged  from  time  imme- 
morial to  the  burghers  of  Lucerne,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  appointing  a 
fisherman  to  protect  their  privileges.  In  the  year  1386  Hans  Halwyl  was 
the  fisherman — a  very  prudent  and  peaceable  sort  of  man,  who  was  of 
opinion  that  all  fighting  is  a  quarrelsome  kind  of  business,  alike  to  be 
deprecated  and  avoided.  Good  Hans  remained  quietly  in  his  boat,  upon 
the  lake,  wlule  the  battle  was  going  forward,  looking  on  as  though  it 
were  a  play  that  was  being  enacted  for  his  special  entertainment,  and 
caring  very  little,  if  the  truth  be  told,  which  party  should  prove  victo- 
rious. Now  among  the  fugitives  that  came  pouring  down  the  hill,  when 
the  fight  was  over,  was  an  Austrian  Knight,  in  a  splendid  suit  of  gilded 
armour.  Seeing  the  fisherman  sitting  in  his  boat,  the  Knight,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  as  anxious  as  any  plebeian  to  escape  from  the  halberts 
of  the  pursuing  Swiss,  implored  him  to  ferry  him  across.  Hans  Halwyl 
assented ;  but  when  the  boat  was  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake — ^by  an 
accident  very  similar  to  that  which  occurred  to  the  coach  of  Mr.  Weller 
the  elder,  on  its  way  down  to  the  borough  of  Eatanswill,  laden  with 
voters — it  was  unhappily  overturned.  Hans  escaped  by  swimming ;  but 
the  Knight  sank  at  once  to  the  bottom,  and,  probably  thinking  that  to  be 

BB 
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the  safest  place,  never  came  up  again  in  his  lifetime.  The  next  morning 
Hans  repaired  to  Lucerne,  and  informed  the  chief  burgher  that  he  had 
taken  a  wonderfdl  fish  in  the  lake,  of  a  singular  form,  extraordinary 
magnitude,  and  covered  with  yellow  scales.  He  requested,  as  his  fee  upon 
the  occasion,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  keep  the  scales.  The  burgher 
readily  promised  this — ^thinking,  perchance,  in  his  secret  soul,  that  his 
friend  the  fisherman  was  a  very  simple  fellow  for  his  pains ;  but  what  he 
thought  a  short  while  afkerwards,  when  the  corpse  of  the  Knight  was 
brought  to  him,  stripped  of  his  valuable  armour,  with  Hans  Halwyl's 
duty  to  the  chief  burgher,  and  he  had  sent  his  worship  the  fish  but  kept 
the  scales  for  himself,  tradition  has  not  recorded.  Had  he  lived  in  the 
present  day,  it  had  probably  occurred  to  him  tiiat  Hans  would  have  made 
a  very  excellent  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  for  some  other  reasons  just 
about  as  disinterested  as  his  distaste  for  fighting. 

Two  other  circimistances  connected  with  the  battle  of  Sempach,  a 
little  more  authentic  than  the  tale  of  the  fisherman — ^at  least  we  can  speak 
to  the  truth  of  them  ourselves,  while  the  schoolmaster  abroad  is  our  only 
authority  for  the  other — ^we  wiU  record.  The  anniversary  of  that  great 
day,  after  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years,  is  still  celebra- 
ted very  solemnly,  and  joyously  at  the  same  time,  in  the  village.  Grateful 
thanks  to  Qt)d,  for  the  signal  deliverance  wrought  by  his  hand,  are  offered 
up  in  the  church ;  tattered  old  banners,  the  trophies  of  the  fight,  are 
paraded  about,  with  music  and  patriotic  songs ;  the  young  men  practice  in 
the  rifle-ground ;  it  is  a  public  holiday  for  all  classes ;  and  the  day  closes 
with  a  feast,  at  which  the  whole  population  of  the  place,  men,  women, 
and  children  in  arms,  are  present. 

The  other  one  is  this — that  there  is  now  being  collected  in  Switzer- 
land a  national  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Winkeliied,  on  the 
spot  where  he  feU.  How  warm  and  general  is  the  feeling  which  has  led 
to  it  may  be  inferred,  not  more  from  the  enormous  number  of  the  subscri* 
bers  than  from  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  donations  :  women's 
jewellery,  articles  of  clothing,  wine,  tobacco,  pictures,  books,  and  chil- 
dren's toys,  are  daily  announced,  in  the  journals,  as  having  been 
contributed  in  aid  of  the  undertaking. 

May  we  venture  to  make  these  pages  the  vehicle  of  a  suggestion  to 
our  own  countrymen?  Between  England  and  Switzerland  there  has 
existed,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  mutual  feeling  of  liking  and  respect. 
On  the  part  of  England  towards  Austria  there  has  existed,  at  least  of  late 
years,  a  feeling  of  aversion  and  contempt.  Can  we  more  aptly  give 
expression  to  both  these  feelings  than  by  honouring  the  memory  of  a  hero, 
in  the  truest  and  noblest  sense  of  a  word  more  abused,  perhaps,  than  any 
in  the  language — a  man  worthy  in  every  respect  to  have  been  bom  an 
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englishman  ?  If  any  of  our  readers,  influenced  by  these  emotions,  should 
incline,  as  we  hope  will  be  the  case,  to  add  their  offerings  to  those  of  the 
BwiBS  people,  let  them  forward  them,  together  with  their  addresses,  to  the 
office  of  The  New  Monthly  Review.  We  who  write  these  lines  will 
undertake  that  they  shall  reach  their  destination,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper  in  which  ■  they  are  acknowledged  by  the  Committee  shall  be 
sent  to  every  contributor. 

The  name  of  Wiokelried  has  long  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  canton  of  XJnterwalden,  before  the  heroic  death  of  the  great  Arnold 
had  invested  it  with  a  renown  extending  over  the  whole  civilized  world. 
"  Pew  noble  families,"  says  the  historian  Muller,  "  can  boast  so  many 
truly  distinguished  progenitors  as  the  peasant  race  of  Winkelried."  One 
of  the  nimiber,  Struth  Yon  "Winkelried,  was  the  leader  of  the  Auxiliaries, 
whom  the  cantons  of  Schwytz,  TJri,  and  TJnterwalden,  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second,  in  the  year  1240 ;  and 
distinguished  himself  so  much  at  the  siege  of  Faenza,  that  he  was  created 
Knight  and  Noble,  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  * 
army,  by  the  grateful  Emperor, — dignities  which,  it  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, he  hastened  to  lay  aside  the  moment  he  returned  to  his  own 
country. 

Tradition,  benevolent  reader,  has  preserved  an  anecdote  of  this  brave 
warrior,  with  which  we  will  not  apologize  for  the  troubling  thee :  the 
rather  that  it  is  necessary  to  explain  for  what  reason — ^long  lost  sight  of — 
we  have  headed  this  Paper  (Article  we  will  not  deign  to  call  it,  for  we 
are  no  haberdasher)  with  the  name  of  the  Lord  Kayleigh. 

In  the  year  1250,  according  to  the  chronicles  of  Tschudi  and  Cysat, 
the  valley  of  Ennetmoos  in  TJnterwalden  was  infested  by  one  of  those 
terrible  dragons  which  would  appear  to  have  been  so  common  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  to  the  destruction  of  beasts  and  men,  the  imminent  peril  of  so 
many  virgins,  and  the  immortal  glory  of  so  many  champions.  Struth  Von 
Winkelried — ^who,  we  regret  to  say,  had  been  condemned  to  banishment 
from  the  canton,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Italy,  for  knocking  on  the 
head  one  of  his  late  companions  in  glory— -offered  to  attack  the  public 
enemy,  on  the  condition  that  if  he  succeeded  in  killing  him  his  sentence 
should  be  repealed.  His  countrymen  having  readUy  assented  to  this  very 
reasonable  proposition,  the  valiant  Struth  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the 
haunt  of  the  dragon.  "  He  was  armed,"  says  the  chronicler  Tschudi, 
"  with  a  cuirass,  as  ponderous  as  that  which  protected  the  breast  of  Go- 
liath; in  his  right  hand  he  carried  that  famous  sword  of  his,  wherewith 
he  had  cleft  asunder  so  many  rebels  to  the  great  Emperor ;  in  his  left 
hand  was  a  long  lance,  on  the  point  of  which,  wrapped  in  a  sheep-skin, 
was  a  fagot  of  prickly  thorns.     Thus  equipped,  he  sallied  forth  at  night- 
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fall,  and  concealed  hmuielf  behind  a  thicket  which  grew  near  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cayem.  But  the  spear,  with  the  Bheep-sldn  at  the  top  of  it,  he 
thrust  through  the  bushes  to  the  other  side  :  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  an 
animal  entangled  therein,  like  to  the  ram  of  good  father  Abraham.  At 
break  of  day  the  dragon  awoke ;  and  espying  the  sheep-skin,  he  darted 
fliriously  at  it,  and  swallowed  it  with  a  single  gulp.  Then  the  Knight 
came  out  from  his  hiding-place :  he  pressed  the  fagot,  with  his  long  lance, 
firmly  down  the  monster^s  throat;  and  while  it  vainly  endeavoured  to 
disgorge  it,  belching  forth  torrents  of  black  blood  and  venom,  he  dealt  it 
many  fierce  blows  with  his  sword,  and  by  QodJs  blessing  prevailed  against 
it,  and  put  an  end  to  its  baleful  existence." 

Struth  Von  "Winkelried,  we  are  told,  did  not  survive  many  hours  his 
encounter  with  the  Echidna  of  Ennetmoos.  The  blood  of  the  monster, 
trickling  down  his  sword,  fell  upon  an  unhealed  wound  in  his  hand,  and 
spread  through  the  whole  of  his  frame,  as  rapidly  and  with  as  deadly  an 
effect  as  the  slaver  of  the  rattlesnake  or  cobra-capella. 

One  of  his  sons,  also  named  Struth,  was  of  a  like  adventurous  spirit 
and  daring  courage  with  his  father.  He,  too,  greedily  sought  opportimities 
to  distinguish  himself;  but  the  Emperor  had  no  more  enemies  to  be  hewed 
down  in  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  and  the  dragon  of  Ennetmoos  would  appear 
to  have  died  "  sine  prole,"  leaving  no  inheritors  of  his  cavern.  Disgusted 
with  the  tameness  of  the  times  in  his  own  country,  Struth,  the  younger, 
repaired  to  England :  hoping,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  find  in  that  barbarous 
island  a  reasonable  quantity  of  giants  to  encounter,  and  to  exterminate 
certain  serpents.  Whether  he  succeeded  in  these  laudable  aspirations,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing ;  "  but  this,"  exclaims  Mr.  Dod,  in  his  Peer- 
age and  Baronetage  for  Great  Britain,  "  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  he 
acquired  lands  in  the  county  of  Essex,  slightly  altered  his  name  from 
Struth  to  Strutt,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Bight  Honourable  John 
James,  first  Baron  of  Rayleigh." 

Beader,  this  is  all  we  havp  to  tell  thee  of  that  nobleman ;  and  for 
the  best  reason  in  the  world — because  it  is  all  that  we  know  about  him. 
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In  times  present,  when  every  portion  of  this  terraqueous  globe,  frcmi 
Camden  Town  to  Candahar  inclusiye,  is  travelled  over  and  exploits,  it  i» 
easy  to  conceive  why  the  erratic  British  pubHo  hesitates  to  peruse,  much 
less  to  purchase,  any  locomotive  records,  however  graphic  they  may  be. 
When  we  behold  Eitz-Buggins  abroad,  tahlettea  d  la  main,  toiling  up  pi- 
lars, belfries,  hills,  and  every  other  vantage-ground,  that  he  may  gain 
inspiration  for  his  "  original  impressions  "  on  the  country  generally,  and 
then  descending,  to  repeat,  Sisyphus-like,  the  same  process  in  another 
locality ;  when  we  hear  him  conversing  with  the  natives,  in  a  mongrel 
dialect — ^a  curious  cross  between  Anglo-Gallic  and  Indo-Germanic  ! — ^in 
order  to  glean  suggestions  for  architypal  notions  on  the  people  in  particu- 
lar, and  incorporate  these  valuable  acquisitions,  as  a  kind  of  adventitious 
matter,  with  the  eclectic  marrow  of  his  Guide-book — ^for,  be  it  known, 
"Hand-books,"  "Manuals,"  and  "Continental  Yade-mecums,"  are  con- 
siderably subsidized  to  tumulate  the  pages  of  "  Kambling  Recollections " 
here,  "  Jottings  down  "  there,  and  all  the  ephemeral  works  belonging  to 
this  legionary  family  of  literature ; — ^I  repeat,  for  I  have  lost  myself  in  a 
protracted  parenthesis,  when  I  see  Eitz-B.  at  this  sort  of  work,  I  mentally 
enquire  who  on  earth's  face  will  purchase  the  salmi  he  is  thus  preparing 
to  serve  up  to  the  public,  under  the  title  of  "  Ten  days  in  Belgium "  ? 
Surely,  we  do  not  want  to  know  the  altitude  of  Antwerp  cathedral,  nor 
the  height  of  St.  Gudule !  The  field  of  "Waterloo  is  fully  as  familiar  to 
us  all  as  the  green-sward  of  any  of  our  London  parks  !  And  I  venture  to 
say,  that  for  one  Englishman  who  has  visited  York,  Durham,  Lancaster, 
or  any  of  our  northern  towns,  for  pleasure  merely,  a  score  might  be  found 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mens,  Toumay,  and  Liege  ! 

Why,  are  we  not  all  intimate  with  the  clerk  at  the  Boulogne  railway- 
station  ?  The  young  ladies  in  the  Amiens  refreshment-rooms  call  us  by 
our  Christian  name,  and  never  demand  from  us  the  exorbitant  price  of 
four  francs  for  an  isolated  peach.  The  Gorgon  at  Creil  is  solicitous  about 
our  health,  while  serving  us  with  cojffee;  and  the  Douanier  at  Paris 
inquires  regularly  after  our  respected  grandmother,  as  he  hunts  for 
contraband  cauliflowers  in  our  carpet-bag.  "  A  Tea-party  in  Teheran," 
"Bagdad   Balls,"   '<  The  Snobs   of  Samarcand,"  and  works  of  similarly 
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familiar  and  alliteratiyc  titles,  may  obtain  favour  in  the  public  eyes,  but 
the  day  for  ordinary  sketches  of  exotic  experience  is  now  iirevocably 
passed. 

Although  zigzagging  about  slightly  on  the  continent — "  I  always  do 
annually  once  a  year/'  as  an  Hibernian  Mend  once  pleonastically 
remarked — ^I  solemnly  asseverate  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  intend  to 
excruciate  the  reader  by  describing  towns  well  known,  scenes  familiar, 
habits  by  heart,  or  incidents  happening  every  day.  Thus  premising,  I 
dtart  at  once,  without  further  prolegomena :  waving  even  the  customary 
description  of  the  steamer — ^where  we  certainly  saw,  and  conversed  with,' 
the  very  same  engineer  whom  Albert  Smith  fell  in  with  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore — and  passing  on  without  the  usual  philippic  agaiost  passports. 
Though  we  might  moralize  a  trifle  on  ''the  steamboat,"  considering  it  a 
great  vehicle  for  the  development  of  character ;  a  leveller  of  all  rank,  pro 
tern,;  and  a  rare  plan  for  the  exhibition  of  sickness,  sleepiness,  selfishness, 
surliness,  and  many  other  human  frailties  of  a  similar  calibre.  The  benign 
old  gentleman,  who  was  all  blandishment  in  the  flrst-dass  carriage,  is 
now  suddenly  metamorphosed;  he  calls  the  steward,  and  wheels  you 
sharp  out  of  berth  No.  1,  which  he  engaged  at  the  ofice  for  himself: 
the  well-spoken  sanctimonious-looking  man,  who  discoursed  so  beautLMly 
on  the  moral  effects  of  something  resulting  from  the  increased  and  blessed 
supply  of  the  other  thing,  is  anathematizing  the  unfortunate  cabin-boy :  and 
the  tradesman  occupies  the  berth  above  the  peer.  There  is  one,  and  but 
one,  naval  conveyance  still  more  republican  than  a  steamer :  the  boat  I 
allude  to  is  Boris  ;  the  captain,  Charon  ;  the  ferry,  Styx  ;  fiure,  one  obolusy 
and  "no  return-tickets  issued !" 

I  feel  an  indescribable  inclination  to  break  for  once  through  the  promise 
I  have  only  just  given,  and  I  think  I  possess  a  manubrium  for  doing  so — 
fbr  here  we  are  landed  in  Dunkerque  (the  church  on  the  Dunes),  a  town 
out  of  the  way,  little  visited  by  English  tourists,  cheap,  clean,  and 
affording  a  fine  beach  for  sea-bathing.  However,  I  will  not  enter  into 
particulars ;  but  I  shall  quit  Dunkerque  forthwith,  actuated  by  cogent 
reasons.  The  truth  is  I  feel  very  small  here  in  French  eyes ;  all  along 
of  that  one  nasty  little  sentence  in  my  guide-book — "  The  'Rngliftli  army, 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1793,  sustained  a  considerable  defeat  before 
this  town."  "This  rather  unpleasant  statement,"  as  a  Mend  remarks, 
"takes  the  "Waterloo,  very  considerably,  out  of  us!"  And  the  worst 
feature  in  it  is,  that  in  every  French  book  of  history,  the  affair  is  spun 
out  and  magnified  over  eighteen  or  twenty  pages ;  while  their  defeat,  at 
Mont  St.  Jean,  is  only  cursorily  mentioned,  and  condensed,  by  some 
miraculous  amount  of  editorial  •  pressure,  within  the  limits  of  half  as 
many  lines. 
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So  here  am  I  at  the  railway-statioii — a  sort  of  oasis  in  a  dreary 
sandy  desert — and  behold  before  me  a  Dunkerque  dandy,  or  native ;  a 
description  of  whose  appearance  may  not  be  doToid  of  interest.  He  was 
coped  with  the  strangest  hat  I  have  ever  seen  as  yet !  Twice  too  large ; 
made  of  coarse  cotton  stoflf,  shaggier  than  the  shaggiest  Caledonian  terrier — 
reminding  me  of  hats  displayed  in  the  windows  of  country  towns,  bearing 
the  forged  stamp  of  ''  Paris,"  accompanied  with  the  barefaced  appendix 
of  ''  extra  fine,"  the  truth  of  which  assertion  is  instantaneously  nullified 
by  simply  glancing  at  their  exterior.  The  brim  of  the  machine,  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  appeared  to  hare  been  framed  on  a  scale 
so  liberal  and  extensire  that  it  bordered  on  extravagance,  if  not  on 
reckless  prodigality :  twisting  tortuously  around  the  hat — allegorically, 
like  a  wounded  serpent  in  the  extreme  of  excruciating  agony. 

"Were  we  to  judge  by  the  fagon  of  the  tile,  the  specious  supposition 
might  be  engendered  that  its  fSabricator  had  some  immediate  connection 
with  the  shipping  interest.  Peradventure  his  atelier  looked  out  on  the  Dock- 
yard, and  being  an  amateur  in  this  line  he  was  not  content  with  framing 
the  brim  in  the  fashion  to  resemble,  on  a  side  view,  the  perfect  outline  of 
a  paddle-box ;  for  the  analogical  notion  was  further  carried  out,  and,  as  the 
cylinder,  slanted  at  the  same  angle  with  the  improved  fimnels  of  the  new 
steamers :  this  arrangement  imparted  to  the  hat  a  decidedly  rakish 
appearance!  This  extraordinary  head-dress  appertained  to  the  very 
minimum  of  a  man — the  I^orfolk  giant  would  easily  cut  up  into  half-a- 
dozen  such  —  and  however  he  came  into  this  sublunary  dispensation 
when  there  were  Mercury  and  Venus,  both  smaller  than  our  earth,  to  go 
to,  is  to  me  a  mystery  incapable  of  solution. 

Were  the  matter  duly  investigated,  it  would  doubtless  appear  that 
Nature  had,  originally,  been  framing  one  man  on  rather  extravagaat 
dimensions ;  but,  finding  him  much  too  large  and  unwieldy  for  mundane 
purposes,  she  carved  away  the  superfluous  part,  and  permitted  it  to 
become  animated  in  the  person  of  our  Dunkerque  friend. 

Beneath  this  grotesque  coiffure  peered  out  an  eruginous  face,  similar 
in  complexion  to  a  bad  penny.  His  entire  dress,  moreover,  was  in  perfect 
unison  with  his  hat :  for  he  sported  a  variegated  alpaca  coat,  mounted 
with  large  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  shot  with  tints  like  unto  a  glacier ; 
of  white  canvass  were  his  boots ;  pink  jane  composed  his  pants ;  and  some 
other  Uvely  colour  contributed  to  his  vest.  He  smoked  bad  cigars ;  and 
was  saluted,  because  he  wore  a  riband,  by  all  the  railway  officials  with 
the  most  profound  respect. 

Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  Frenchmen  desire  to 
copy  the  English  style  of  dress,  as  devoutly  as  the  ladies  of  our  country 
imitate  the  Paris  fashions.     Walking  on  the  boulevards,  the  other  day,  I 
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saw  a  Parisian  invested  with  the  strangest  and  most  ouM  get-up  concei- 
vable. His  hat  was  a  cephalic  extinguisher,  the  coat  and  terminations 
were  of  dark  and  light  blue  cloth  respectively,  his  vest  green,  and  gloves 
rhubarb,  and  as  a  finishing  touch  he  sported  a  flaming  scarlet  riband,  in 
lieu  of  a  cravat ! 

''  Strange  as  it  may  appear,"  said  a  gentleman  who  has  resided 
several  years  abroad,  ''  that  misguided  man  doubtless  imagines  his  attire 
the  very  pink  of  the  present  London  fashion  !  And  I  venture  to  say  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  persuade  him  of  the  contrary,  as  to  make  the  most 
polychronically  dressed  English  lady  believe  that  her  mise  falls  rather 
short  of  the  &ultless  costumes  we  soe  around  us ! " 

Passing  rapidly  from  Dunkerque  to  Mons — ^which  swift  transition, 
easy  of  accomplishment  as  it  may  appear  on  paper,  is  confessedly  more 
than  the  continental  locomotives  are  able  for ! — ^we  find  ourselves  discuss- 
ing a  late  dinner  in  company  with  a  fellow-countr3rman,  who,  after  some 
interesting  conversation,  enquires  have  I  been  long  in  Mons. 

"  Only  just  arrived." 

*'  Have  you  met  O'Neil  lately  ?" 

I  make  answer  in  the  negative,  and  enquire  who  that  gentleman 
may  be. 

"  Oh !  Don't  know  0*Neil ! ! — You  cannot  have  been  very  long  in 
Belgium,  I  presume  ?" 

''  About  four  hours,  as  nearly  as  possible  :  I  crossed  the  fix)ntier  at 
two  o'clock." 

''Then  you  may  reckon  on  seeing  him  pretty  soon.  I  have  been 
but  ten  days  in  Belgium,  and  already  I  have  met  him  five  times ;  and  as 
I  see  his  name  in  the  visitors'  book  here,  I  naturally  conclude  I  have  had 
a  narrow  escape  of  completing  the  half-dozen." 

In  compliance  with  my  request  to  hear  the  history  of  O'l^eil,  my 
Saxon  friend  continues  :— 

**  Having  landed  at  Ostend,  I  booked  for  Ghent ;  and  travelled  fix)m 
Bruges  with  a  very  palpable  Hibernian — ^if  I  may  judge  from  his  accent, 
which  was  rather  fragrant  of  BaUina-blutherum  than  otherwise.  He 
bcgniled  the  eight-and-twenty  miles  between  these  two  places  with  an 
endless  variety  of  remarks— critical  and  exegetical — on  the  country, 
towns,  and  people ;  and  ceased  not  till  the  guard  cried  out  '  Gand ! 
Gtind !     On  change  i^i  pour  Anvers  et  Courtrai ! ' 

** '  Faith !  I'm  back  in  it  again :  just  like  me  luck ! '  said  my 
companion. 

"  '  Do  you  know  Gand  ? '  I  enquired. 

"  '  Know  it  ?  Well  I  ought :  shure  I  come  to  it  every  day — ^no 
less ! ' 
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**  *  Oh,  indeed !    Some  business  here,  p^haps  ? ' 
"  *  ISo,  sir/  said  he,  igniting,  '  neither  me  nor  me  fEimily  was  ^ver  in 
business !    I  scorn  the  word — ^and  so  would  every  one  of  the  O'Kales,  of 
•  Castle  O'Kale !    I  cen  teUyou  that!' 

"I  begged  Mr.  *0'Nale's'  pardon — withdrew  the  term  ^business' — 
and  supposed  he  had  some  strong  inducement  to  cause  him  to  visit  Gand 
so  often. 

'' '  Why,  no;  but  you  see,  I'll  not  let  these  foreign  chaps  humbug m^ 
afliier  all--*though  I'm  a  bad  hand  at  Erench  itself.' 

*'  1  expressed  hopes  that  he  had  not  experienced  any  indviUty  from 
the  Belgians. 

'' '  Bedad !  I  have.     Such  thratcment  the  Irish  never  got  before — 
bad  as  we're  used.     Here  I  come  every  day,  saying  *  Ung  billay  a  Ghent, 
Monsieur,'  and  the  devil  a  bit  of  them  will  give  me  one !    I  've  thried . 
them  at  all  the  stations ;  but  shure  they  're  all  alike— a  set  of  black- 
guards, and  nothing  else ! ' 

*'  I  did  not  understand  the  force  of  my  friend's  complaint  till  some 
time  afterwards,  when  meeting  him  in  the  street,  I  said  '  Ghent  appears 
to  be  a  pretty  town.' 
,    "  '  What 's  that  ye  say  ? '  said  O'Neil,  sharply. 
'**I'm  much  pleased  with  Ghent!'  replied  I,  parodjringmy  obser- 
vation. 

" '  Ghent ! '  said  he :  *  now,  tell  me,  were  you  ever  there  ?  '- 

*'  *  I  suppose  I  was ' 

*' '  Well,  then,  will  you  just  shew  me  the  way  to  get  to  it  ? — and 
Heaven  bless  you ! ' 

**  My  friend  must  be  an  original,  thought  I,  as  I  replied,  good- 
humouredly,  '  You  are  not  far  from  it,  Mr.  O'Neil,  this  minute,  I  opine.' 
*'  *  What  ?    Do  you  mane  to  tell  me  this  is  Ghent  ? '       . 
"  I  answered  promptly  in  the  affirmative. 

"  *  Och !  the  poor  ignorant  craythur ! ! '  he  ejaculated,  as,  stopping  a 
Belgian  soldier,  he  enquired  '  Commong  appelez  voo  cette  ville  ? ' 
"  *  Gand,  Monsieur ! ' 

" '  There  now,  d  *ye  hear  that  ?    It 's  Gand,  it  is.' 
'  "  *  It  is  Ghent  likewise,'  I  replied. 
"  O'Neil  again  had  recourse  to  the  soldier :  *  Le  nom  de  cette  ville 
n'est  pas  Ghen*.    Eh,  little  fellow  ? ' 

"  *Non,  non,  non !  Monsieur.     Cette  ville  est  Gand,'  replied  the  son 
of  Mars. 

"  *  There  now,  if  ye  know  anything  of  French,  shure  you  can  hear 
the   chap  say  it 's  Gand !     But,   faith,   I  suppose  you  '11   not  believe 

him!' 

cc 
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''  Laugbing  heartily  at  O'Neil's  mistake,  I  tried  to  Bet  him  right  by 
informing  him  that  Ghent  was  simply  the  English  name  of  Gand.  In 
this  attempt  I  failed,  for  out  he  cried  : 

"  '  Arrah !  be  aisy  now !  I  'm  not  so  aunple  as  you  think !     Bedad !  • 
you  '11  be  telling  me  next,  that  Paris  is  the  French  for  Parsonstown ;  or, 
may  be,  Li^ge  is  Latin  for  Londonderry ! ' 

''  I  asked  to  see  his  guide-book,  and  he  shewed  me  an  obsolete  '  Con- 
tinei^al  Manual,'  printed,  I  verily  believe,  by  "William  Caxton  himself, 
in  which  the  town  was  set  down  solely  as  Gand,  and  no  mention  made  of 
its  synonyme  whatever ! 

^'  The  cause  of  his  mistake  was,  to  me,  at  once  apparent. 

"  *  You  see,  here 's  my  plan,'  said  O'Neil :  '  I  start  to  different 
stations,  and  when  I  get  there,  I  ask  '  Ung  billay  k  Ghent,  Mooseer,'  for 
I  'm  determined  to  go  there  in  spite  of  these  foreigners  !  So  I  went  to 
Courtrai  yesterday,  Bruges  to  day,  and  I  *m  going  to  thry  my  luck  in 
Malines  to-morrow ;  but  bedad !  these  clerks  bother  me  entirely,  for  they 
won't  give  me  a  ticket  to  Ghent,  but  always  send  me  back  here,  to  Gand, 
till  I  know  every  stone  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  blessed  churches 
too.' 

".  Fotir  ahriffer.  I  started  early  in  the  morning  for  Malines,  stayed 
there  till  mid-day,  and  when  departing  for.BruxeUes,  I  detected  my  Jiish 
Mend  at  the  booking-office. 

"  *  Donney  moi  ung  biUay  a  Ghent.  D'  ye  mind  now  ?  Ghent,  like 
a  dacent  chap  ! '  said  he  to  the  clerk. 

"  '  yi^.  Monsieur !  deux  francs  vingt  centtmes.' 

"  O'lTeil  took  the  ticket,  and  examined  it  minutely.  '  Och !  wirre- 
sthrue! !  wirresthrue ! !  but  it's  Gand  again  is  on  it!  and  sorra  bit  of 
Ghent  at  all  at  all!!'  apostrophizing  the  clerk  he  roared  *  Faith  I'll 
write  to  Sandther's  or  get  Duffy  himself  to  shew  you  up  in  the  Nation,  ye 
little  spalpeen,  the  dirty  drop  is  in  yes  all ! ' 

"  As  our  train  started,  I  beheld  him  gesticulating  antically  on  the 
platform ;  and  performing  a  species  of  frenetic  pantomine,  to  the  conster- 
nation of  the  officials ! 

'*  Since  I  have  seen  him  at  Charleroi,  Manage,  and  Jurbise,  playing 
the  very  same  game,  and  conjecture  your  turn  to  run  against  him  will 
come  next." 

On  entering  my  name  next  morning  in  the  hotel-book,  I  made  there- 
from the  following  extraction : — 

"  iVowi ;  Patrick  O'l^eil.  Pro/I^Mion :  Gentleman.  Besidmee:  (^9S^^ 
O'Neil.  D'du  venant:  Gand  (bad  luck  to  it!).  AUantd:  Ghent;  or,  to 
heaven  may  be  !  (if  I  can.)" 
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In  changing  the  scene  from  Mons  to  Liege,  I  cannot  help  lingering  a 
moment,  on  the  way,  in  order  to  counsel  every  tourist  travelling  from 
Ostend  to  Cologne,  in  lieu  of  going  by  Louvain  and  Varenne,  to  make  a 
sKght  ddour  vid  Charleroi,  !N'amur,  and  Liege,  in  order  to  visit  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  Meuse ;  for  I  consider  the  rugged  cliffs,  the  old 
castles,  the  picturesque  villages,  and  the  frequent  forests  along  its  banks, 
combine  to  form  a  very  fitting  overture  to  the  bolder  panoramic  effects 
afforded  by  the  Khine. 

I  could  not  help  remarking,  when  alighting  at  Liege,  that  out  of  a 

train  full  of  English,  scarcely  a  tithe  of  them  stopped  to  visit  this  most 

interesting  town — the  Birmingham  of  Belgium,  as  it  is  appropriately 
caUed. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  for  the  next  day:  when  departing 
for  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I  saw  the  Brussels  train  arrive  with  a  cargo  of  fellow- 
countrymen,  all  of  whom  remained  seated,  and  evinced  not  the  slightest 
curiosity  to  visit  one  of  the  most  .picturesque  and  celebrated  towns  upon 
the  continent.  In  vain  had  the  guide-book  assured  them  that  Liege 
presents  historical  reminiscences  to  interest  the  antiquarian,  splendid 
churches  to  attract  the  curious,  and  an  active,  hardy,  and  industrious 
population  to  amuise  the  observant  man  of  commercial  acquirements.  "No ! 
They  all  seemed  in  a  hot  fever  of  anxiety  to  enter  Grermany ;  and  bolt, 
electrically,  past  everything  instructive  and  entertaining,  into  the  vortex 
of  revelry  which  the  ball-rooms,  saloons*  concert-halls,  and  gaming-tables, 
of  the  Kursaal  unhappily  afford  them !  We,  English,  as  a  body,  travel 
much  and  see  little  !  Our  experience,  as  a  general  rule,  resembles  the  ex 
officio  acquaintance  which  stokers  and  firemen  may  be  supposed  to  possess 
of  the  different  towns  by  which  they  pass.  They  behold  the  outline  of 
the  buildings  therein,  and,  sometimes,  not  even  that,  when  the  station 
happens  to  be  situated  at  a  convenient  distance 'from  the  town,  of  half-a- 
mile  or  more.  • 

*' Ah,  Monsieur  'Hopkins,'  comment  vous  portez  vous?  '* 

But  we  must  defer  Mr.  Hopkins  to  our  next  sketch. 
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Sifmewhen  about  the  feart  1730 — 1. 


*'  Quia  Idber  in  Incem  tandem  qui  renit  ab  uinbris  ? " — Mantuan. 
<<  Aintd,  Lectcur,  je  mia  moy-mdme  la  Hatiere  de  mon  livre.*' — Montaigne. 


PREFACE. 


The  original  of  this  very  sing^ular  memoir,  which  is  now  given  to  the 

public,  is  in  the  possession  of  John  J.  W ,  Esq.,  of  8^ — ' House, 

Northamptonshire,  late  M.P.  for  B ;    a  descendant  from  the  same 

£unily  with  the  unhappy  autobiographer.  The  papers  were  sent  over  to 
this  country  by  his  Excellency  Mr.  Trelawny,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  in 
the  year  1738;  and  afker  remaining  unopened  for  a  hundred-ond-fifkeen 
years  were  accidentally  discovered,  a  few  months  ago;  among  some  old  legal 
documents,  which  it  became  necessary  to  consult  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  right  of  property  in  an  exhausted  gravel-pit,  on  Mr. 

W ^*s  estate,  in  the  county  before-mentioned.     They  are  now  sent- 

to  the  press  entirely  upon  my  own  responsibility,  and,  as  I  am  bound  in 
honour  to  say,  very  much  against  that  gentleman's  inclination.  Whether  I 
have  done  right  in  overcoming  his  scruples  in  this  respect  must  be  left  to 
others  to  decide.  No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  that  there  are 
very  many  things  in  the  following  pages  calculated  to  offend  the  preju- 
dices and  even  shock  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  Bflt  the  true  history  of  a 
human  heart,  however  corrupt  or  callous  it  may  be,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
deeply  interesting ;  and,  probably,  no  man  ever  laid  bare  his  bosom  moie 
boldly  and  completely  to  the  world  than  the  writer  of  these  memoirs. 


*  We  think  it  right  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  extraordinarj  work  which  the 
kindness  of  its  editor — Mr.  Baillie,  of  Rosemount — now  enables  ns  to  lay  before  them 
is  a  fragment  only.  Whetl^  it  was  ever  completed,  or  whether  the  remaining  portion 
of  it  has  been  lost,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  we  are  authorized  to  state  that  Mr.  Baillie 
proposes  to  supply,  from  family  papers  and  other  sources,  some  detailed  particulars  res- 
pecting the  life  of  the  writer,  from  the  period  at  which  the  manuscript  terminatesj  in 
addition  to  those  which  he  has  mentioned  in  his  preface. — Editor  of  The  New  Mbnthlff 
Review, 
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Many  of  bis  sentiments,  indeied,  are  /such  as  could  have  emanated  only 
from  a  person  who  was  at  war  with  all  mankind,  and  who  took  a  perverse 
pleasure  in  proclaiming  it.    Nor  is  the  book,  as  it  appears  to  me,  less  an 
extraordinary  production  in  other  respects  than  those  of  its  perfect  truth- 
fulness and  boldness.    The  character  of  the  author  was  at  least  as  singular 
as  his  adventures — ^wild  and  startling  as  they  were.    A  piratei  who  waa 
not  only  an  admirable  seholar  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term 
scholarship,  but  deeply  read  in  much  of  the  curious  learning  of  a  Butler 
or  a  Burton — and  who  uniting  to  piracy,  and  an  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  books,  ambitious  views  of  no  mean  description,  is  believed  to  have  held 
a  naval  commission  in  the  service  of  the  elder  Pretender,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death  with  preparatiotis  lor  an 
attack  upon  Jamaica,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  upwards  of  eighteen 
hmidred  freebooters.  With  the  design  of  proclaiming  the  Stuarts  in  the 
West  Indies — ^is  a  character  which  the  boldest  writer  of  fiction  might 
reasonably  have  hesitated  to  delineate.    Yet  such  a  (character,  in  real  life, 

was  Captain  W ,  the  Pirate. 

From  feelings  which  will  be  readily  comprehended  by  every  reader 

of  these  memoirs,  Mr.  W has  thought  proper  to  couple  his  reluctant 

permission  for  their  publication  with  the  condition  that  the  writer's  name 
and  that  of  his  &mily  residence  should  be  concealed  by  the  use  of  aste-^ 
risks,  or  that  the  initial  letters  of  them  alone  should  be  giv^i ;  and  that  I 
should  be  as  succinct  as  possible  in  such  prefatory  explanations  as  I  might 
consider  it  absolutely  necessary  to  enter  upon.  I  do  not  however  think 
that  I  am  violating  the  spirit  of  that  understanding,  when  I  say  that  a 

brief  but  most  erroneous  account  of  Captain  W ,  containing  almost 

as  many  mistakes  as  it  does  lines,  already  exists,  where  there  are  no  such 
suppressions.  This  account,  such  as  it  is^  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  very 
well-known  book — '^Captain  Charles  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Pirates;" 
and  an  allusion  to  him  may  be  found  in  a  number,  not  very  far  back,  of 
"  Dickens's  Ho^8ehold  Words." 

The  world  by  this  time  knows,  I  suspect,  quite  as  much  as  it  cares  to 
know  of  that  set  of  desperadoes,  who  under  the  name  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Coast — or,  as  they  were  more  popularly  Called,  the  Buccaniers  of 
America — were  the  plague  and  terror  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
West  Indies,  from  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Jamaica,  by  Penn  and 
Yenables,  in  1659,  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  scores  of  fictions,  and  of  some  three  or 
four  biographical  compilations,  more  or  less  authentic,  commencing  with 
that  of  Oexmelin,  himself — ^though  apparently  unwillingly — for  a  time,  one 
of  the  fraternity.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  wrote  at  an  epoch  when  their 
prosperity  was  in  its  zenith,  speaks  with  a  sort  of  admiration  of  their 
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"wonderful  power  and  courage,  as  testified  by  their  bold  and  notable 
attacks  upon  Campeacby,  Santa  Martha,  and  Panama."*  The  last  <k)n- 
siderable  enterprise  undertaken  by  these  men,  that  against  Carthagena, 
occurred  in  1697.  Shortly  after  that  period  they  ceased  altogether  to 
be  heard  of — at  least  under  the  name  of  Buccaniers — ^in  the  history  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  strongholds  which  they  had  established  in  some  of 
the  smaller  islands,  and  on  various  points  of  the  coast  of  America,  were 
taken  possession  of  by  a  naval  force,  sent  out  for  that  purpose  by  the 
English  Government,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
liondon ;  and  energetic  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  the  fitting  out 
of  any  future  expeditions  from  the  colonies  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
Some  of  their  principal  leaders  quitted  the  scenes  of  their  old  exploits,  for 
more  distant  and  less  civilized  regions.  The'  greater  part  of  them,  having 
first  obtained  a  formal  amnesty  for  all  past  misdeeds,  settled  peaceably 
down  in  the  English  and  Dutch  plantations.  More  than  one  opulent 
and  respectable  family  now  existing  in  the  West  Indies  deduces  its 
descent  from  a  retired  Buccanier. 

But  the  very  success  of  the  measures  taken  to  put  down  the  Bucca- 
niers was  productive, .  ere  long,  of  a  new  and  worse  calamity.  Their 
enterprises  had  furnished  occupation  and  a  means  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction,  at  the  expense  of  the  Spaniards,  to  needy  and  desperate 
adventurers  from  abnost  every  country  in  Europe.  A  few  of  their  late 
chiefs,  for  whom  no  other  way  of  life  was  possessed  of  any  charms,  now 
turned  Pirates  in  good  earnest ;  and  so  great  was  the  impunity  with  which 
piracy  could  be  carried  on,  little  more  than  a  century-and-a-quarter  ago, 
that  these  men  and  their  successors  continued,  under  the  name  of 
Marooners,  to  infest  the  Spanish  main  for  some  years  after  George  the 
Second  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Their  fortimcs 
varied  with  their  leaders;  but  there  were  periods,  during  the  first  five-and- 
thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  they  became,  in  number  and 
organization,  little  less  formidable  than  the  Chinese  Pirates  of  our  own 
day.  This  was  particularly  the  case  when  Boberts  and  the  writer  of 
these  memoirs  were  at  the  head  of  them. 

The  original  Buccaniers  appear  to  have  been  considered,  and  not 
altogether  unreasonably,  less  as  robbers  and  murderers  than  as  privateers 
and  adventurers.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  the  term  by  which  in  their 
own  time  they  were  ordinarily  designated.  Many  of  them,  there  can  be 
no    doubt,    among  other  and    far    worse  inducements  to  buccaniering, 


♦  In  a  note  to  that  strange  rhyming  prophecy — ^beginning  with  "  When  Jamaica 
shall  be  lady  of  the  islands  and  the  main,  &c." — which  was  first  published,  I  beHevc, 
among  his  posthumous  works,  in  1722.  * 
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were  animated  by  feelings  of  burning  haixcd  against  the  very  name  of 
Spaniard,  growing  out  of  the  terrible  atrocities  practised  by  the  followers 
of  Columbus  and  of  Cortez  upon  the  wretched  natives  of  the  !New 
World. 

It  is  related  of  the  ferocious  Montbars,  who  gloried,  in  after 
life,  in  the  name  of  the  Exterminator,  that  his  mind  had  early  become 
inflamed  with  such  a  Quixotic  rage  against  the  oppressors  of  the  Indians, 
that  upon  the  occasion  of  a  college  play  founded  on  the  conquest  of  Peru, 
he  rushed  upon  the  stage,  in  the  hallucination  of  the  moment,  and 
dangerously  wounded  the  youthful  actor  who  represented  the  character  of 
Fizarro.  The  inhabitants,  and  even  the  authorities  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  settlements,  looked  with  favour  upon  enterprises  by  which  they 
were  great  pecuniary  gainers,  and  the  dreaded  and  abhorred  Spaniards, 
the  enemies  alike  of  England  and  the  United  Provinces,  were  the  only 
sufferers.  A  Buccanier  returning  successful  from  some  daring  expedition 
was  thought  to  be  no  unworthy  successor  of  Drake  and  Baleigh.  MorgaUi 
a  man  who  disgraced  courage  and  capacity  of  a  very  high  order  by 
treachery  and  the  most  sordid  avarice,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
at  the  hand  of  Eing  Charles  the  Second,  and  was  formally  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Jamaica,  a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold  for 
nearly  two  years. 

Nor  had  there  been  wanting  many  instances  of  men  of  birth  and 
education,  and  of  no  disreputable  character,  taking  a  part  in  their  exploits. 
Among  the  associates  of  D*01onois,  who  licked  his  dripping  sword  as  he 
cut  off  the  heads  of  his  Spanish  prisoners — of  Van  Horn,  of  Ostend,  who 
punished  every  man  of  his  crew  with  death  that  ducked  his  head  to 
avoid  a  cannon-ball^  and  of  such  miscreants  as  Michael  the  Basque, 
Picard,  and  the  two  Gregnons — ^were  Grammont  and  Montauban,  gentlemen 
of  the  first  families  of  Prance^  and  of  whom  Eaynal,  in  his  '*  History  of 
the  West  Indies,"  has  collected  anecdotes  of  an  almost  romantic  honour 
and  disinterestedness.'  Be  Mansfeldt,  the  predecessor  of  Morgan,  was 
descended  from  a  race  second  to  none  in  the  empire  for  the  number  of 
distinguished  soldiers  which  it  had  contributed  to  the  armies  of  Germany. 
Montbars  himself,  by  birth  of  an  ancient  family  in  Languedoc,  **  would 
never,"  says  Oexmelin,  *'  slay  in  cold  blood  a  prisoner  that  he  had  taken, 
even  though  he  were  a  Spaniard,  but  would  present  him  with  a  sword 
and  bid  him  defend  his  life  as  long  as  he  was  able ;  and  had  many  wounds 
in  such  sort  of  encounters : "  and  his  countryman,  Charlevoix,  describes 
him  as  having  the  face  and  figure  of  a  hero.  Sawkins  and  Daniels,  two 
famous  English  freebooters,  were  as  doughty  Independents  as  ever  upheld 
the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth.  Of  Sawkins  in  particular,  who  had 
served  when  a  lad  in  Blake's  own  vessel — and  who  quitted  England  at  the 
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timo  of  tho  Bestoration,  in  no  unnatural  disgust  at  tho  fickleness  of  his 
countrymen— one  or  two  anecdotes  merit,  from  their  singularity,  to  be 
preserved.  Detecting  two  of  his  crew  engaged  at  a  game  of  cards,  on 
a  Sunday,  he  immediately  ordered  the  unlucky  gamblers,  together  with 
their  cards,  stakes,  and  the  very  table  they  were  playing  on,  to  be  thrown 
overboard.  On  another  occasion,  having  taken  out  of  a  Spanish  galleon 
upwards  of  seven  hundred-weight  of  silver  buUion,  he  persuaded  his  men 
that  the  possession  of  so  large  a  sum  would  not  fail  to  prove  injurious  to 
their  discipline ;  and  so  great  was  the  influence  which  he  had  obtained 
over  them,  that  not  a  murmur  was  raised  when  he  distributed  (me-half 
only  of  tiie  amount  among  them — ^taking  but  a  single  share  himself  with 
the  rest — and  had  the  remainder  cast  into  bullets,  which  were  actually 
used  a  few  days  afterwards  in  another  engagement  with  the  Spaniards  ! 

But  the  Marooners,  as  they  were  called,  were  Pirates  in  the  worst 
and  most  villanous  sense  of  the  word.  With  them  there  was  no  peace 
beyond  the  Line,  not  only  as  regarded  the  Spaniards,  but  all  the  world. 
They  were  the  Ishmaels  of  the  sea,  whose  hands  were  against  every  man 
and  every  man's  hand  was  against  them.  They  owned  no  other  authority 
than  such  as  the  boldest  and  cleverest  ruffian  of  their  nimiber  was  able, 
for  a  time,  to  enforce.  Him,  in  his  wildest  and  most  barbarous  freaks,  so 
long  as  his  ascendancy  continued,  they  implidtly  obeyed.  Some  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  monster  Teach,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  where  his  brother 
was  a  lieutenant  of  miHtia,  are  such  as  it  is  almost  ineredible  that  there 
should  have  been  found  on  board  the  same  vessel  one  man  to  perpetrate 
and  a  hundred  others  willing  to  endure. 

Yet  even  these  wretches  had  their  exceptions.  If  Backham  and 
Goffe — ^the  latter  of  whom  figures  conspicuously  and,  on  the  whole,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  in  Scott's  novel  of  "  The  Pirate," — ^were  a  eouple  of 
as  brutal  and  ignorant  scoundrels  as  ever  imderwent  the  last  sentence  of 
the  law,  Roberts,  who  in  point  of  time  came  between  them,  was  a  man 
whose  talents  and  energy  might  have  made  him  respectable,  perhaps  even 
eminent,  in  almost  any  walk  of  life.  The  speech  which  he  addressed  to 
the  court,  upon  his  trial,  puts  one  in  mind,  in  some  passages,  of  the 
celebrated  defence  of  Eugene  Aram.  The  terseness  and  vigour  of  its 
diction  reads  like  a  literal  version  of  more  than  one  oration  in  Sallust. 
As  it  is  not  very  well  known  I  will  quote  a  few  sentences  from  it : — 

^'  Honest  employment  hath  hard  commons  and  slow  gams ;  it  is  full  of  priyations> 
and  labours  for  a  man's  Ufe,  or  imtil  the  spring  and  beauty  of  it  are  over.  Honest  men 
bec(Hne  rich  when  they  are  no  longer  able  to  enjoy  riches,  and  capable  heirs  wish  them 
in  their  graves.  ^Avaricious  age,  or  impotent  vice,  for  the  most  part,  follows  upon  a 
debarred  youth;  and  such  men  must  needs  be  governed  by  any  hereditary  King — 
though  he  should  be  rogue,  coward,  or  blockhead — whom  indiscriminating  birth  hath 
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placed  over  them,  ^d  that  caimot  bnt  despise  them  in  his  heart,  for  the  rule  which  they 
saffer  him  to  enjoy.  Piracy  matches  youth  with  pleasure ;  hath  power,  and  riches,  and 
a  fuU  liberty ;  the  choosing  of  our  own  commanders  and  the  continuing  them  in 
authority  no  longer  than  they  are  braver  and  abler  men  than  ourselves.  Sour  looks  and 
a  short  strangling  are  the  worst  end  that  can  befall  it ;  painful  moments  for  pleasant 
years.  And  we  are  commonly  our  own  masters  whether  to  die  like  men — quickly 
and  suddenly,  as  Cesar  wished  and  Gustavus  prayed  to  die — or  to  hang  like  dogq. 
Treachery  only  it  was  th&t  brought  me  to  this  bar. 

"Hanging  will  end  this  tryal,  it  needs  no  sentence  to  tell  me  that;  and  I  would  not, 
though  I  could,  that  it  should*  be  otherwise.  "Without  hanging,  every  paltry  knave, 
that  coveted  gold  and  loved  life,  would  turn  Pirate  and  prey  upon  mankind.  You  shall 
have  my  voice  if  you  will,  and  this  body  to  begin  with,  for  the  making  it  burning  or  a 
worse  torture.  Great  dangers  make  brave  resol^utions.  There  would  be,  were  that  so, 
none  but  clioice  spirits  of  our  brotherhood.  There  would  be  no  cowards  or  tndtors  in 
our  ranks." 

As  he  was  the  last,  so  was  the  writer  of  this  memoir^  hy  far,  the 
most  remarkable  man  that  figured  among  the  Marooners,  during  the  thirty 
or  forty  years  in  which  they  continued  to  exist.  His  career  as  a  sort 
of  admiral  among  them  lasted  little  more  than  eighteen  months.  Towards 
the  close  of  it,  he  had  collected  upwards  of  thirty  vessels,  of  various  sizes, 
carrying  nearly  two  thousand  men ;  an  armament  far  superior  to  that  with 
which  Morgan  had  made  himself  master  of  Panama  and  Porto-Bello,  and 
Grammont,  in  1685,  had  successfully  attacked  Campeachy.  With  this 
force,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  he  was  preparing  for  a  descent  upon 
Jamaica.  But  the  Pirate's  success  and  reputation  had  excited  jealousy 
among  his  followers,  and,  at  a  moment  that  would  probably  have  given 
him  an  abiding  name  in  history,  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
Captain  Dawes,  the  Commander  of  an  English  sloop  of  war,  by  one 
Harman  or  Hartman,  a  native  of  Bremen,  who  acted  as  his  lieutenant. 
He  was  carried,  desperately  wounded,  into  Port-royal,  where  he  expired, 
in  prison,  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival. 

A  quantity  of  old  books,  principally  Latin,  and  .various  papers, 
among  them  the  original  of  these  memoirs,  became  the  property  of.  his 
captor,  and  were  by  him  delivered  to  Governor  Trelawny.  The  books, 
or,  at  least,  some  of  them,  were  deposited  in  the  public  library  at  Spanish 
Town.  Such  of  them  as  are  still  to  be  seen  there  bear,  I  am  told,  in  the 
fly-leaf,  the  inscription — "  E.  soc.  Jesu :  "  under  which,  in  the  Pirate's 

handwriting,  are  the  words — "  Victor  cepi,  J.  "W ."      The  occasion 

upon  which  they  fell  into  his  hands  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  course  of 
these  memoirs. 

The  papers,  after  having  perused  them,  Mr.  Trelawny  had  the  good 
feelings  to  forward  to  Sir  John  W ,  of  H d  House,  between  Bir- 
mingham and  Walsall,  the  writer's  nearest  relation,  whose  name  occurs, 

DD 
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more  than  once,  in  these  pages.  A  brief  letter,  still  in  existence,  accom- 
panied the  packet;  but  the  ink  has  so  completely  faded,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  decipher  any  portion  of  its  contents.  Only  the  signature, 
"Edward  Trelawny,"  is  legible. 

What  became  of  the  M.S.  on  its  reaching  Englajnd,  Mr.  W has 

not  been  been  able  to  discover,  with  any  certainty.     Sir  John  W is 

known  to  have  died  in  1736 — 7,  some  months  before  it  conld  have  arrived, 
leaving  two  daughters  only,  both  of  whom  had  married,  in  his  life-time, 
and  quitted  their  paternal  home.  The  probability  is  that  it  remained  at 
*  H— d  until  the  end  of  last  century,  when  the  estate  was  sold,  by  Sir 
John's  only  surviving  grandson,  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of 

D .    It  had  certainly  never  been  opened  when  it  was  discovered,  in 

March  last,  among  a  number  of  documents,  principally  legal,  which  Mr. 

"W BupiK>ses  to  have  been  removed  from  H d  at  the  time  of  the 

sale  of  the  property. 

I  have  in  my  capacity  of  editpr  divided  the  book  into  chapters,  and 
thrown  into  the  shape  of  notes  many  long  digressions  with  which  the  text 
was  loaded,  to  the  great  interruption  of  the  current  narrative.     I  might, 
perhaps,  with  advantage,  have  done  this  to  a  much  greater  extent.     These 
and  the  author's  other  notes  I  have  marked  with  the  initials  of  his  name. 
Where  my  own  reading  has  sufficed,  I  have  traced,  verified,  and  assigned 
to  their  respective  authors  the  numerous  quotations ;  but  it  has  happened 
much  more  frequently  than  I  could  have  desired,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  this.     I  have  also  supplied  many  words,  and,  occasionally,  a 
whole  sentence,  where  the  original  had  become  illegible,  from  the  cuttmg 
of  the  string  with  which  it  was  tied  round  the  middle,  after  the  fashion  of 
law  papers.     What  I  have  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  omit — and 
I  have  been  by  no  means  squeamish  upon  that  head,  bearing  in  mind 
some  very  excellent  and  manly  observations  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  on  the 
subject,  in  his  review  of   "Croker's  BosweU"  —  may  have   amounted 
altogether  to  about  three  pages. 

With  these  remarks  I  terminate  my  preface,  already,  perhaps,  too 
long  for  the  patience  of  my  readers ;  adding,  only,  this  request — ^that  they 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  writer's  life  came  to  a  close  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  that  the  only  part  of  his  memoirs  which  has  been  preserred 
must  have  been  written  when  he  was  littie  more  than  a  mere  boy. 
This  is  the  sole  excuse,  if  it  be  one,  which  I  either  can  or  wish  to  offer 
for  many  parts  of  the  narrative,  and  still  more  of  the  notes. 

J.  Baillie* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  was  bom  at  M ,  a  mean  village  in  the  county  of  Northampton — 

six  or  seven  miles  distant  from  the  market-town  of  that  name — ^in  the 
year  1711.  My  father  died  when  I  was  twelve,  months  old.  He  had 
been  a  brigadier  in  Marlbro's  army;  but  was  obliged  to  quit  the  service, 
by  reason  of  a  bad  wound  in  the  belly,  which  he  got  at  the  battle  of 
Bamilies.  The  Duke  spoke  very  kindly  to  him  when  he  came  away,  and, 
though  not  much  addicted  to  giving,  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  tortoise- 
shell  snuff-box  with  silver  hinges,  having  the  letters  J.  C.  on  the  lid. 
My  mother  had  used  to  be  very  proud  of  it,  and  would  sometimes,  when 
I  was  a  child,  let  me  carry  it  in  my  pocket  of  a  Sunday.  What  became 
of  it  upon  her  death  I  know  not ;  but  I  suppose  it  fell,  like  everything 
else  that  had  belonged  to  her,  into  the  hands  of  my  scoundrel  of  an 
uncle. 

My   father's   family   was   Norman,   and  had  lands  at  H ,  by 

Berminghame,  from,  or  shortly  after,  Hastings.  One  of  his  ancestors 
was  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  He 
had  for  his  wife  a  sister  of  that  Exton  that  killed  the  King  at  Pomfret ; 
and  there  was  a  long  tradition  in  the  family  that  he  was  present  at  the 
murder,  aiding  his  brother-in-law,  and  was  wounded  in  the  scuffle. 
Another  was  Parliament-man,  for  Litchfield,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  and  bloody  Mary.  This  one  was  married  to  a  niece  of  Bishop 
Bonner ;  but  he  could  have  had  but  little  love  for  the  Bishop,  for  he  was 
the  author  of  a  savage  epitaph  upon  him,  to  be  found,  if  I  remember 
right)  in  one  of  the  editions  of  "  Camden's  Eemains."*  A  third,  and 
more  to  be  proud  of  than  either,  was  a  famous  Herald,  in  James  the  First's 
time ;  and  what  does  not  often  happen  to  men  of  that  profession,  he  was 
a  poet,  or,  at  least,  versifier  of  some  reputation.  Besides  a  learned  treatise 
on  the  "  True  Use  of  Arms,"  dedicated  to  the  Lords  of  martial  discipline, 
to  which  Dugdale  and  other  great  Heralds  lie  under  heavy  obligations,  he 
wrote  rhyming  chronicled  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  Sir  Jno.  de  Grailhy, 
Captal  of  Buz — ^fourth  Knight  of  the  Garter — and  the  renowned  Sir  Jno. 
ChandoB.  Scattered  about  these  poems,  "  rar^  nantes,"  in  a  great  gulf 
of  prose,  are  many  sweet  and  pathetic  verses.  I  had  as  lieve  have  been 
the  autlior  of  the  "  Envoi  "  to  the  chronicle  of  Chandos  as  of  any  equal 

*  I  conjecture  the  following  to  be  the  epitaph  alluded  to,  but  it  is  in  no  edition  of 
'*  Camden's  Eemains  "  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting : — 

'^  If  Heaven  is  pleas' d  when  Sinners  cease  to  sin, 
If  Hell  is  pleas'd  when  Sinners  enter  in, 
If  Earth  is  pleas'd  when  she  hath  lost  a  Knave — 
Then  all  are  pleas'd;  for  Bonner's  in  his  grave." — J.  B. 
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number  of  lines  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Pope.  If  there  is  less  shine  and 
compression  in  it,  there  is,  to  my  mind/  a  good  deal  more  of  tenderness 
and  true  feeling  joined  to  something  of  the  old  dignity.  These,  and  other 
particulars  of  our  family,  I  gathered  out  of   "  Erdeswicke's  Survey  of 

Staffordshire,"  of  which  there  was  a  copy  at  M ,  with  many  notes 

and  augmentations  in  my  father's  handwriting.  8.  Erdeswicke — who 
flourished  in  Elizabeth's  time,  dying  the  same  year  with  that  great  Queen 
(the  only  sovereign,  of  her  sex,  I  ever  read  of,  that  made  me  less  in  love 
with  a  Salique  law) — ^had  been  in  his  younger  days  a  great  friend,  and 
sort  of  patron  of  my  ancestor  the  Herald ;  but  had  the  meanness  and  folly, 
when  he  was  grown  old,  to  claim  the  other's  books  for  his  own — as  is 
related  by  Sir  W.  Dugdale  and,  that  honestest  of  all  biographers,  Antony 
k  Wood. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  a  yoimger  son  of 
the  family  married  a  rich  heiress,  a  grand-daughter  of  that  Sir  Humphrey 
Stafford  who  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  for  heading  an  insurrection,  the  year 
after  the  Battle  of  Bosworth,  against  that  mean  rogue  Henry  the  Seventh ; 
and  descended  from  another  Humphrey  Stafford  who  was  beheaded  by  Jack 
Cade.  He  bought  with  part  of  his  wife's  fortune  a  small  estate  at 
Dodford,  in  ^Northamptonshire,  which  his  son  and  grandson,  by  other 
purchases  and  prosperous  alliances,  greatly  increased.  His  descendants 
continued  to  reside  upon  it  in  opulence  and,  for  aught  that  I  know,  in 
good  reputation,  imtil  the  end  of  last  century,  when  it  unluckily  fell  to 
two  co-heiresses — ^wanting  here  too  a  Salique  law — and  passed,  by  their 
marriages,  into  the  hands  and  names  of  strangers. 

My  grandfather  was  a  younger  son  of  this  branch  of  our  family. 
He  married  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Pickering  (a  connection  of  Mr. 
Dryden's,  the  poet),  who  bore  him  three  sons,  my  father  being  the 
yoimgest  of  them.  Being  of  small  means,  and  those  already  deeply 
trenched  upon  in  providing  for  his  elder  children,  he  willingly  fell  in 
with  my  father's  views  of  adopting  the  profession  of  arms,  as  being  at 
once  the  most  honourable  and  the  least  costly  of  any;  for  that  it  is 
thought  to  need  the  least  education  for  it.  By  the  interest  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  in  Staffordshire,  at  that  time  a  very  yoimg  man,  but  with 
whom  my  grandfather,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  ages,  was 
on  very  friendly  terms,  a  pair  of  colours  was  provided  for  him  in  my  Lord 
Dumbarton's  Regiment  of  Horse.  He  served  with  that  regiment,  in  Soot- 
land,  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  famous  Viscount  Dundee, 
then  Colonel  Grahame,  and  he  afterwards  fought  against  Monmouth  at  the 
battle  by  Bridgewater.  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  it  went  sorely 
to  his  heart  to  have  to  draw  his  sword  against  his  old  commander,  and 
that  he  would  willingly  have  gone  over  to  the  Duke  if  any  of  the  Scotch 
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officers  would  have  joined  him.  But  he  took  no  part,  as  it  chanced^  in 
the  mutiny  which  broke  out  in  the  corps  on  its  being  ordeired  off 
to  Holland,  after  the  revolution,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  old 
Schomberg ;  and  he  was  permitted,  on  that  account,  by  favour  of  General 
Ginkle,  to  exchange  into  Tabnash's  Grenadiers,  two  companies  of  whom 
were,  at  that  moment,  on  their  march  to  Liverpool,  there  to  embark 
for  Ireland.  The  war  in  that  country  being  brought  to  a  conclusion,  by 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  his  regiment  was  sent  to  Flanders,  whither  he 
accompanied  it,  and  served  through  aU  King  William's  campaigns — ^none 
of  them  too  honourable — ^up  to  the  peace  of  Eyswick.  He  joined  the 
army  again  at  K3rmveguen,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  afresh  in  1702 ; 
but  was,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  forced  to  quit  it,  for  good,  by  the 
wound  which  he  had  got  at  Eamilies.  He  had  been  at  that  time  upwards 
of  nine-and<twenty  years  a  soldier,  and  present  in  forty-and-odd  battles ; 
and,  what  was  a  very  singular  thing,  for  a  most  bold  and  hazarding  man, 
had  escaped  thitherto  without  a  scratch. 

What  with  prize-money,  picked  up  in  Flanders,  and  a  small  succes- 
sion, which  fell  to  him  at  my  grandfather's  death,*  my  father  had  scraped 
together  nearly  fourteen  hundred  guineas,  when  he  returned  to  England 
in  1706.  This  sum,  or  almost  aU  of  it,  he  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
some  land  and  an  old  fashioned  manor-house  upon  it,  called  the  Grange, 

at  M ,  in  Northamptonshire,  that  had  once  belonged  to  the  family  of 

Napier. 

Of  his  brothers,  one  had  long  been  dead,  unmarried,  and  the  other 
had  gone  to  settle  in  Penn's  colony,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards ; 
and  my  father  did  not,  why  I  cannot  tell,  seek  to  renew  the  old  intimacy 
with  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  in  Staffordshire.  Perhaps' he  expected 
advances  to  be  made  to  him,  which  being  neglected,  or  his  return  to 
England  unknown,  he  was  too  proud  a  man  to  seek  for.  Be  this  as  it 
might,  there  were  no  family  obstacles  in  the  way,  upon  any  side,  when  he 
feU  in  love  with  and  married  my  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  small  Farmer 
in  the  village ;  though  he  would  not,  I  dare  say,  very  much  have  minded 
them  had  such  existed,  for  he  was,  as  I  have  always  heard,  both  a  wise 
and  resolved  man,  who  troubled  himself  very  little  indeed  with  the 
opinions  of  other  people,  but  sought  for  happiness  in  his  own  way,  and 
was  wont  to  stop,  as  impertinent  meddlers,  those  that  were  about  to  tell 
him  what  the  world  thought  of  his  actions. 


« 


Ho  died  in  1694  :  poor,  but  of  excellent  repute — 

**  Laissant  pour  Tout  son  partage 
Bcaucoup  d*  honneur,  pcu  d*  heritage." — /.  W. 
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Judging  from  the  way  in  which  my  mother  used  to  speak  of  him, 
and  the  deep  and  unforgetting  sorrow  with  which  she  lamented  his 
losSy  they  must  have  been  a  very  happy  couple.  Indeed,  with  a  temper 
and  disposition  like  hers,  it  could  not  easily  have  been  otherwise.  But 
their  happiness  did  not  last  long ;  for  my  father's  RamiUes  wound,  which 
had  never  been  thoroughly  healed,  broke  out  afresh,  and  after  seTeial 
months  cruel  sufferings  he  died,  just  as  he  had  entered  on  the  third  year  of 
his  marriage.  I  was  not  christened,  though  nearly  a  year  old,  until  a  few 
days  before  my  father's  death.  He  could  not,  I  beHere,  make  up  hi» 
mind  whether  to  call  me  James,  after  Monmouth  and  the  last  of  the 
Stuart  kings,  or  John,  after  Marlbro*  and  Dundee ;  but  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  two  former,  added  to  its  being  an  old  &miLy  name,  decided  him,  at 
length,  in  this  important  matter,  in  favour  of  the  latter  appellation.  My 
mother,  most  likely,  had  it  been  left  to  her,  would  have  chosen  differently 
— ^for  Monmouth  was  her  £3ivourite  hero ;  and  she  maintained,  woman- 
like, that  it  was  only  his  love  for  the  Lady  Henrietta  that  had  made  him 
demean  himself,  so  pitifully,  in  the  presence  of  his  uncle.  King  James. 
She  had  an  aunt  at  Todington,  in  Bedfordshire,  that  had  been  waiting- 
woman,  many  years  before,  to  the  Lady  Wentworth,  and  had  lived  with 
her  and  the  Duke,  at  Bruxelles  and  other  foreign  places ;  and  this  good 
woman  had  filled  her  mind  with  a  sort  of  idolatry  for  Monmouth,  never 
wearied  with  telling  her  how  handsome  and  graceful  he  was,  of  what 
gay  yet  gentle  manners,  and  of  how  tender  and  affectionate  a  heart. 

I  loved  my  mother  very  dearly,  and  well  indeed  did  she  deserve  it; 
for  a  kinder  creature,  or  a  more  beautifrd  one,  has  rarely  walked  upgn  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I^ature  had  given  her  good  parts,  and  they  were  not 
without  cultivation.  She  could  read  and  write  excellently ;  but  she  was 
of  so  soft  and  confiding  a  disposition,  that  anybody  might  cheat  her 
who  chose,  and  had  the  heart  to  do  it.  She  and  I  were  everything  to 
each  other,  and  she  would  consult  me,  young  as  I  was,  upon  all  matters, 
small  and  great.  I  do  n't  think  she  ever  ordered  our  dinner,  without  first 
asking  me  what  I  would  like  to  have.  I  am  carried  back,  when  I  think 
of  her,  to  those  old  times  when  I  used  to  stand  by  her  knee,  as  she 

sate  at  work,  in  the  great  cheerful  parlour-window  at  M ,  telling  me 

stories  of  my  father's  battles  and  what  an  ancient  house  he  came  of. 
Then  she  would  put  by  her  work,  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  we  would 
walk  down  together  to  the  churchyard,  where  his  remains  rested,  and 
stand  and  talk  about  him  over  his  grave.  She  never  missed  going  there 
herself  for  one  single  day,  be  the  weather  what  it  might,  from  the  time  of  * 
his  burial  until  she  herself  was  laid  beside  him.  I  would  have  chopped 
off  my  right  hand  rather  than  have  done  anything  to  pain  or  offend  her, 
though  it  were  ever  so  little.     This  seems  childish  enough  now ;  but  who 
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ifl  not  a  child  through  life,  or  ought  not  to  he  one  in  his  feelings,  where  his 
mother  is  concerned  ?* 


*[The  following  note  I  have  cut  out  of  the  context  If  the  reader  is  unwilling  to 
pardon  it  on  account  of  its  singularity,  it  is  likely,  I  fear,  to  find  little  grace  in  his 
eyes. — /.  J?.] 

'^  It  puts  me  out  of  patience  wiHi  our  playwrights,  and  still  more  with  the  French 
ones,  when  I  think  of  the  tender  and  pure  affe.ction  which  subsisted  between  my 
mother  and  myself.  One  would  really  imagine,  firom  any  tragedy  that  has  been  written 
for  the  last  sixty  years,  that  men  were  sent  into  the  world  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
become  the  willing  slaves  and  fools  of  some  imperious,  ranting,  stage  heroine — ^  terror 
Virgo  Yirorum,'  as  was  monkishly  said  of  Elfleda — or  some  pretty  piece  of  imbecility,  a 
Portia  or  Marcia,  that  being  any  man's  infatuator,  for  more  than  a  fit  of  time,  might 
move  one's  scorn  or  wonder.  If  literature  owed  no  other  debt  to  the  great  name  of 
Shakespeare,  she  were  mtispeakably  obliged  to  him  for  that  he  hath  shewed  what  noble 
dramas  may  be  written  that  either  touch  not  at  all  upon  that  passion  or  incidentally  only, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  world  and  men's  lives ;  or  when  'tis  made  their  subject  'tis  only  in  a 
few  of  them,  which  being  compared  with  the  number  that  he  wrote  might  serve  to  shew 
its  measure  and  proportion  in  relation  to  the  other  passions  of  the  soul ;  nor  are  such 
by  any  means  his  best  dramas,  or  comparable  with  '  Lear,'  or  *  Macbeth,'  or  *  Hamlet.' 

**  *  When  Lee  makes  temperate  Scipio  rant  and  rave. 
And  Hannibal  a  whining  am'rous  slave, 
I  laugh ;  and  wish  the  hair-brain'd  fustian  fool 
In  Busby's  hands,  to  be  well  whipp'd  at  school.' 

**  I  never  read  a  tragedy  of  that  writer^— or  of  Mr.  Dryden,  or,  with  the  honourable 
exception  of  Mr.  Southeme,  of  any  of  our  living  dramatists — ^but  I  heartily  agree  with 
my  Lord  Rochester,  and  would  consign  them  aU  to  Orpilius.  We  buy  dearly,  to  my 
thinking,  the  magnanimous,  the  almost  divine  character  of  Cato,  in  Mr.  Addison*s  great 
play,  by  the  folly  and  impertinence  of  the  love  scenes;  and  these,  'tis  commonly 
believed,  were  added  on  the  advice  of  his  Mends,  after  it  had  first  been  written  without 
'em,  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  the  town. 

"  But  'tis  the  mode,  and  to  rail  or  to  reason  against  that,  is  as  useless  as  to  bid  the 
sea- waves  stand  still  and  come  no  farther.  The  days  of  miracles  are  gone  by,  and  no 
man,  of  his  natural  power,  can  make  the  sun  to  halt  in  the  mid  heavens.  Till  evening 
comes  it  holds  on  its  course :  and  posterity  and  later  judgments  are  the  evening  of  tastes 
and  opinions.  'Xis  but  by  that  Hght  we  see  things  clearly,  stripped  of  their  short-lived 
blaze  and  glitter :  now  our  eyes  wink  and  are  dazzled. 

"  If,  in  the  words  of  Montaigne,  we  were  to  look  upon  love-books  *  apart  and  more 
materially,'  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  reading  of  that  most  excellent  chapter  of 
his,  entitled  *  the  verses  of  Virgil ; '  or,  what  the  late  admirable  Bishop  Huct,  '  sseclo 
mortuus  Suporis  supcrstes,'  wrote  about  it,  who  recommends  its  treatment  *  metho- 
diquement  et  par  les  regies  de  la  medicine,'  and  likens  it  jocularly,  elsewhere,  to 
'  the  measles  and  small-pox,  which  most  people  suffer  from,  some  time  or  other,  and  the 
more  dangerous  the  later  they  are  contracted;'  or  what  we  find  in  Caelius  Aurelianus^ 
who  compares  the  fruition  of  it  to  the  lesser  Epilepsy,  *  siquidem  similem  faciat,  &c. ;' 
or  what  Brown  says,  in  the  *  Beligio  Medici,'  * 'tis  an  odd  unworthy  piece  of  folly 
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When  a  husband  loses  his  wife,  early  in  life,  he  sheds  floods  of  bitter 
tears,  tosses  sorrowfully  about  in  the  bed  she  once  shared  with  him, 
swears  that  he  shall  never  be  comforted,  and  commonly  ends,  in  a  year  or 
so,  by  going  into  the  world  and  looking  out  for  a  successor  to  her. 
Widowers  at  thirty,  for  the  most  part,  marry  again;  and  some,  upon 
second  bereavements,  take  to  themselves  third  helpmates.  Such  men's 
love  for  their  wives  cannot,  surely,  be  of  a  much  higher  order  than  their 
affection  £)r  a  horse  or  a  dog.  'T  is  a  reparable  loss,  and  being  filled  up 
again,  is  looked  upon  with  tenderness  indeed  and  kindly  expression,  but 
hardly  with  affliction.     But  the  loss  of  a  mother,  what  can   supply? 


that  our  cooled  imaginations  revolt  at,  &c.;'  or  the  learned  licentious  Middleburger, 
Adrian  Beverland,  in  his  strange  book,  *  de  fomicatione  cavendsl '  — '  nihil  magis 
ridiculum  est  quam  Eterozugon,  &c.;'  or  one  or  two  of  Doctor  Swift's  poems; — I  think 
we  should  hare,  for  a  while  to  come,  but  small  stomachs  for  a  love-play. 

*'  It's  a  saying  of  a  cucumber,  to  be  found  in  Sir  James  Turner's  *  Pallas  Armata,' 

that  when  scraped  and  sliced,  peppered  and  vin^gared,  it  is  only  fit  to  be  thrown  away. 

So  'tis,  to  my  mind,  with  our  triumphs  over  the  other  sex.    For  the  pleasure  of  them 

is  chiefly  in  the  chase,  and  our  own  hot  exaggerating  thoughts ;  and  the  bright  colours 

*  fray  from  the  butterfly's  wings,  when  they  are  grasped  by  the  possessing  hand. 

*^  Where  there  is  passion  there  must  needs  be  satiety,  and  disgust  follows  on  the 
heels  of  desire — ^like  a  shadow  and  a  retribution.  '  Drinking,'  says  Congreve,  '  is  very 
pleasant;  but,  unluckily,  it  quenches  a  man's  thirst ; '  and  we  hate,  after  dinner,  the 
continuing  odour  of  meat. 

"  ^  Qui  satur  est  pl«no  laudat  jejunia  ventre,' 

is  a  true  verse  of  the  Mantuan's,  and  hateful  'tis  that  it  should  be  true.  Love  is  painted 
blind ;  but  the  bandage  speedily  drops  o%  to  be  picked  up  again  and  replaced  for  a 
time  or  two,  afterwards  altogether.  If  Mr.  Hobbes'  definition  of  happiness,  '  that  'tis 
a  constant  succession  of  gratified  desires,'  were  in  a  sensual  way  to  be  carried  out,  the 
most  to  be  envied,  of  all  human  beings,  were  those  legendary  queens  and  princesses 
that  had  a  fresh  paramour  every  night,  whom  they  turned  into  a  beast  the  next 
morning. 

**  *  Omnia  nocte  vident,  nil  eras  memin6re  lucemaQ." 

"  'T  is  a  strong  thing  on  the  side  of  authority  what  Milton  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
the  foremost  poet  of  any  country  and  the  third  or  second  prose  writer  of  our  own,  have 
wrote  of  Polygamy  and  Divorce.  Milton,  'tis  well  known,  was  as  ardent  and  un- 
abashed an  advocate  of  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  divorce  as  of  the  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing : 

<  <<  For  fierce  and  froward  Miltonist 
The  nuptial  knot  would  aye  imtwist.' 

Matrimony,  he  seems  to  have  thought,  should  be  circumscribed  by  that  Oaesarean  law 
that  placed  it  on  the  same  footing  as  friendship  (^  adeo  ut  pactum  matrimoniale  huic  son 
aliud  haberetur  quam  sociorum  contractus  qui  ho  usque  stabilis  manet  dum  in  eodem 
consensu  utrinque  perseveratur  et  rsnunciante  societati  alterutro  solvitur.' — Scldcn,  in 
his  book — de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  5,,  chap.  vii.).    And  with  what  violent  asperity 
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Many  y^rs  have  passed  since  mine  died — ^years  sq  crowded  with  .  adven- 
turesy  and  dangers,  dud  crimes,  of  most  descriptions,  save  mean  ones,  that 
I  scarce  retain^  like  the  Arg<mautic  ship,  a  piece  of  the  being  I  then  woB, 
yet  my  heart  for  her  is  as  tender  as  ever.  Scores  of  times,  God  is  my 
witness,  I  have  been  stopped  from  the  perpetrating  of  some  savage  deed, 
by  the  thought  of  her,  gliding  like  a  ghost  between  me  and  the  object  of 
my  ragd. 

I  ^as  thirteen  years  old  when  she  died.  She  had  no  illness.  She 
came  into  my  room,  the  night  before,  picked  up  and  folded  my  clothes, 
which  1  had  thrown  about  the  floor,  and  after  promising  to  go  down 


and  contempt  he  treated  those  that  differed  from  him,  in  that  way  of  thinking,  we  see 
in  that  Seventh  Sonnet  of  his,  against  the  impugncrs  of  his  Tetrachordon. 

"  Brown,  who  appears  to  have  looked  upon  Polygamy  pretty  much  in  the  light  of  a 
second  marriage,  thought  of  one  and  the  other  as  Donne  did  of  suicide,  *  that  they  were 
not  so  ne<ses8arily  sins  as  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise :  for  neither,'  says 
«he,  'do  I  altogether  disallow  Pdygamy,  which,  considering  some  times  and  the  unequal 
number  of  the  sexes,  may  also  be  necessary.'  Two  years  after  his  death  a  bolder 
defender  of  it  sprang  up  in  the  person  of  the  Protestant  minister  Lyserus,  in  that 
famous  and  learned  book  of  his  '  Polygamia  Triumphatrix,'  wherein  he  argues  for  the 
allowableness,  among  other  strange  grounds,  for  that  God  hath  sometimes  permitted, 
nowhere  denounced  it :  ^  et  cui  Deus  revelat  ea  quse  ad  ipsum  propria  non  spectant  certd 
non  abscondet  ea  quoQ  ad  salutem  ipsius  oetcmam  refenmt ' — ^if  the  Deity  condescends  to 
tell  a  man  many  things  that  don't  at  all  concern  him.  He  would  never  have  left  him  in 
the  dark  about  matters  touching  his  eternal  salvation — Thesis  45.,  pag.  258 ;  which, 
truly,  is  what  Campeggio  thought,  as  I  read  in  *  David  Ancillon,'  hut  had  not  the 
courage  to  assert. 

"  Ochinus  and  Martin  Bucer,  of  Divorce,  have  both  of  them  been  Englished,  the 
latter  by  Milton  himself ;  and  the  other  great  reformer,  that  wrote  approbatively  both 
of  that  and  Polygamy,  was  Theodore  Beza,  no  incompetent  judge,  unquestionably,  %r 
he  had  three  wives  of  his  own  and  ran  away  with  his  tailor's,  and  was  indeed  inordi- 
nately fond  of  descanting  on  such  sort  of  subjects,  as  we  may  see  by  those  Treatises  of 
his  *  Dc  fide  Mcretricum,'  et  cetera,  which  he  published  under  ihe  name  of  Passavant. 
Others  that  have  writ  as  freely  on  them,  and  those  men  of  the  first  rank  both  for 
learning  and  morals,  were  the  Jesuits  Sanchez  and  Raynaudus — ^the  former  in  that 
extraordinary  folio  of  his  *  De  Matrimonio,'  of  which  the  tenth  book  is  devoted  to 
Divorce,  and  the  latter  in  his  twentieth  and  unacknowledged  volume,  ^Apopompoeus,'  as  he 
calls  it,  the  scapegoat  of  his  writings — ^both  of  them  authors  of  the  loosest  language  and 
the  chastest  and  most  saintly  lives,  '  pagina  prava,  proba  vita,'  so  that  it  was  not  inaptly 
j9aid  of  them  '  that  they,  like  the  throe  Hebrews  of  old,  had  passed  through  the  burning 
fiery  furnace  without  scorching  a  hair  of  their  head ; '  and  of  Sanchez,  in  particular,  I 
find,  in.  that  account  of  his  life  wrote  by  Combecius  a  year  or  two  after  his  death,  that  it 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  when  young,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  miracle — for 
having  been  bom  dumb,  and  so  continued  until  his  fifteenth  year,  he  burst  his  tongue 
in  an  effort  of  prayer,  as  Croesus' '  son  at  his  father's  danger,  and  Peircscus  in  his 
.palsy." 
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with  me,  the  next  day,  to  the  mill  and  fish  in  the  dam  there,  she  kissed 
me  and  went  to  her  own  chamber.  How  little  did  I  think,  as  I  turned 
ronnd  to  sleep,  that  my  last  day  of  peace  and  happiness  was  come  to  an 
end!  How  little  dream  what  a  miserable  morning  was  to  break  npon 
that  nnconscions  night !  I  was  awoke  by  onr  old  servant,  Sarah  Hewett, 
coming  mnning  np  to  my  bedside,  sobbing  and  saying,  "  Master  John, 
Kast^  John,  get  up  directly  and  come  into  your  mother's  room."  I 
remember  staring  at  her,  for  a  minute,  as  not  c(Hnprehending  what  she 
meant,  and  then  I  jumped  up  and  hurried,  undressed  as  I  was^  into  the 
next  room.  There  in  her  bed,  stone  dead,  lay  my  mother.  Her  dieek 
was  resting  on  the  palm  of  her  right  hand,  and  her  long,  soft,  beautiful 
hair  had  fallen  about  her  face,  covering  the  greater  part  of  it.  Her  other 
hand — ^which  old  Sarah,  as  she  told  me  afterwards,  had  taken  hold  of  when 
she  entered  the  room,  and  thought  her  mistress  was  sleeping,  and  wanted 
to  awake  her — ^was  hanging  down  by  the  bedside.  I  know  not  how  I 
came  to  notice  these  things  sq  exactly,  for  my  mind  was  in  a  tumult 
at  the  time,  ignorant  of  its  own  motions  ;  but  notice  them  I  must  have 
done,  for  the  whole  scene  occurred  to  me  afterwards  like  a  picture.  I 
threw  myself  on  my  knees,  by  the  bed,  took  hold  of  her  hand,  kissed  over 
and  over  again  her  still  warm  lips,  and  passionately  implored  her  to  speak 
to  me,  though  it  were  but  a  single  word.  Then  several  persons  came 
running  into  the  room,  my  rascally  uncle  at  the  head  of  them,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  me  away,  which  I  resisted  furiously.  All  of  a  sudden 
something  snapped  in  my  head,  like  a  string  suddenly  let  loose,  a  great 
rush  of  blood  flowed  from  my  mouth  and  nostrils,  a  quick  darkness  darted 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  fell  on  my  face  to  the  floor. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  that  I  came  to  my 
s<ftises.  The  flrst  object  I  became  conscious  of  was  poor  old  Sarah,  sitting 
beside  my  bed.  Eor  the  moment  I  was  bewildered,  scarce  knowing 
whether  I  was  awake  or  not,  then  everything  that  had  occurred  flashed 
across  my  mind,  like  a  shadow  on  a  sheeted  wall.  The  kind  old  creature 
had  her  prayer-book  in  her  hand ;  but  the  tears  were  pouring  so  fast  down 
her  cheeks  that  she  could  not,  I  am  very  sure,  have  told  whether  it  was 
a  printed  page  or  a  blank  one  that  was  lying  open  before  her.  *'  Sarah,''  I 
I  said,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  '^ I  must  see  her."  She  sobbed  out  something 
about  its  being  too  much  for  me  in  the  weak  state  that  I  was,  but  all  the 
while  she  was  saying  so  she  was  assisting  me  to  get  iip  and  put  my  clothes 
on.  Leaning  on  her  arm,  for  I  was  too  feeble  to  stand  alone,  I  went  once 
more  and  for  the  last  time  into  my  mother's  room.  The  chamber  was 
nearly  dark,  partly  from  the  shutters  being  half  closed,  partly  jBrom  the 
shadow  of  evening  falling  upon  it.  One  would  think  that  all  silence 
must  needs  be  the  same ;  but  there  was  a  stillness  there  such  as  I  had 
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never  before  known,  bo  heavy  was  it  and  oppressive.  What  little  light 
there  was  fell  upon  the  bed,  which  had  been  moved  from  its  old  place  and 
brought  nearer  to  the  window.  Upon  it  lay  the  coffin,  and  in  the  coffin 
my  mother.  Her  face  was  quite  white  and,  whether  it  was  that  death 
had  swollen  it  or  that  my  eyes  served  me  but  poorly,  it  seemed  larger 
than  it  was  wx>nt  to  be,'and  the  sweet  expression  was  gone  from  it,  though 
the  features  had  experienced  no  change.  I  stood  by  the  bedside,  gazing 
passively  on  the  sight,  without  uttering  a  word  or  drawing  a  sigh,  for  fuUy 
two  minutes.  I  could  not,  indeed,  have  done  either,  had  my  life  depended 
upon  it,  for  there  was  a  sensation  in  my  throat  as  if  I  had  swallowed 
something  that  would  not  go  down.  At  length  came  a  great  gush  of 
tears,  like  the  bursting  of  a  pent-up  torrent,  and  that  relieved  me.  I 
leant  over  the  coffin  and  pressed  my  face  to  my  mother*s.  0  how  different 
was  the  feel  of  it  from  the  soft  warm  cheek  I  had  so  often  laid  mine  to ! 
The  flesh  was  damp  and  chiUy,  and  it  sank  down  when  I  touched  it,  light 
as  was  the  pressure,  and  did  not  rise  up  again.  It  was  months  before  I 
&rgot  the  sensation  of  that  cold  contact  with  death.  I  must  then,  I 
suppose,  have  fainted  away,  for  I  recollect  nothing  farther. 

fTo  be  eontinuedj 
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The  Joint-Stock  Banking  Company  is  a  firm  well  known  in  ^e 
northern  parts  of  England,  although  its  reputation  perhaps  hardly  extends 
to  the  sunny  regions  of  the  south.  The  well-thumbed  notes  of  this 
Bank  haive  long  enjoyed. an  extensive  circulation.  Farmers  look  upon 
them  with  feelings  little  short  of  veneration,  and  much  prefer  the  paper 
currency  of  the  Bank  to  the  gold  it  promises  to  pay  the  bearer  on 
demand.  Indeed,  these  manufactured  rags,  when  stamped,  have  a  sort  of 
reverential  value  attached  to  them  in  the  natives'  eyes,  distinct  and  apart 
from  the  established  credit  of  the  Bank  itself:  for  many  country  folks,  of 
insignificant  education,  are  apt  to  fancy  a  five-pound  note,  of  the  J.  S.  B., 
fully  as  marketable  as  five  sovereigns  bearing  the  impress  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen;  and  it  would  take  time  and  pains  to  convince 
such  persons  that  in  Paraguay  or  Pomerania  they  would  be  as  little 
worth  as  the  romantic  notes  issued  from  the  "  Bank  of  Love,"  (signed 
Cupid)    conveying  the   time-worn  promise    of   paying    the    bearer,  on 
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February  the  foorteentky  an  integral  heart  and  a  preposterous  amount  of 
kisses! 

With  Mth  strong  as  this  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  even  Mr.  Matthew 
Marshall  is  looked  upon  with  less  complacency,  and  considered  a  sort  of 
interloper,  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  Joint-Stock  Bank.  And  I 
must  allow  that  the  pompous  appearance  of  the  Banking  Company^s  notes 
is  to  the  prejudice  of  those  bearing  Mr.  Marahall's  name ;  for  the  beautiful 
apparent  simplicity,  but,  withal,  latent  complexity  of  these  latter,  is 
neither  appreciated  nor  understood. 

The  notes  of  this  country  Bank  are  piinted  j&om  a  patent  hardened 
steel  plate,  skilfully  engraved  by  artificers,  more  cunning,  probably,  than 
ever  was  Tubal  Cain.  In  one  comer  figures  forth  a  plough,  pictorially 
emblematic  of  the  industry  of  the  people ;  while  in  the  other  angle  a  fet- 
looking  wheat-sheaf,  in  a  perpendicular  position,  typifies  the  consequent 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  interval  between  is  occupied  by  Induatria  et 
Copiay  artfully  meandering  through  the  number  of  the  note;  many 
hieroglyphics  and  private  marks  are  added  thereto ;  while,  as  a  finishing 
touch,  the  autograph  of  the  manager  is  subscribed,  in  a  style  of  fiourish 
the  most  tortuous. 

*'  Man  is  an  imitative  animal,"  said  a  philosopher,  some  centuries  ago. 
This  fact,  being  undeniable,  is  universally  admitted  to  be  true,  even  by  all 
metaphysical  writers,  past  and  present,  which  is  something  curious  when  we 
remember  that  these  gentlemen  invariably  take  every  possible  opportunity 
of  contradicting  each  other,  and  not  unfrcquently  themselves  also.  Were  an 
illustration  of  this  statement  concerning  the  mimic  powers  of  man  required 
by  any  sceptical  individual,  the  following  might  be  adduced  as  a  strong 
one  : — ^notwithstanding  aU  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Banking  Company 
against  forgery,  I  grieve  to  say,  their  plate  was  counterfeited  and  notes 
struck  off,  exactly  resembling  those  issued  by  this  highly  respectable 
confraternity  Great  ingenuity  also,  I  have  been  told,  was  displayed  by 
the  forgers  in  getting  their  notes  into  circulation. 

When  men  of  ill-regulated  morals  make  up  their  minds  to  offend 
against  the  laws,  in  this  manner,  their  interest  is  to  be  as  expeditious  as 
possible  about  the  matter;  for  when  once  a  spurious  note  is  detected,  alarm 
is  quickly  raised,  the  Bank  hears  of  it,  the  police  commence  investigation, 
the  news  spreads,  and  the  daily  papers  caution  their  readers  against  the 
imposition — so  all  persons  examine  closely  every  note  tendered  them,  and 
refuse  to  change  it  for  any  suspicious-looking  or  unknown  individual. 

Well  aware  of  this  were  several  fashionably-dressed  men,  evidently 
strangers,  who  might  have  been  seen,  on  market-days — ^in  different  towns 
of  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  all  those  northern  marts  where  the  security 
and  good  faith  of  the  Joint-Stock  is  infallibly  believed  in — ^busy  making 
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purcliases,  not  exactly  in  the  leading  shops,  bat  in  those  of  the  second- 
class,  where  the  bare  idea  of  suspecting  anyone  dressed  in  gentlemanly 
garb  would  be  considered  nothing  short  of  profanation ! 

The  inventory  of  things  purchased  by  them  presents  some  curious 
features,  as  regards  the  diversity  and  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
articles. 

In  one  shop  a  bland-looking  gentleman  had  his  fancy  tickled  by 
a  bird-cage,  price  3s.  6d.,  and  bought  it — ^receiving  £4.  16s.  6d. 
change  ("he  had  no  silver  about  him ")— directing  it  to  be  sent  to  his 
hotel,  not  on  any  account  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening — ^at  which 
hour  the  cage  arrived  punctually,  but,  as  may  be  guessed,  the  bird  had 
flown! 

The  same  benign-looking  man  had  also  a  marked  partiality  for  lean 
hams,  which  arrived  at  the  hotel  at  the  same  hour  as  the  cage ;  as  well  as 
a  case  of  razors,  a  wheelbarrow,  two  pair  of  blucher  boots,  a  hip-bath, 
some  cocoa-matting,  a  patchwork  counterpane,  and  a  frying-pan. 

Nine  messengers,  in  all,  as  they  stood  in  conclave,  at  "  The  Dragon," 
agreed  in  considering  that  the  history  of  the  benevolent  gentleman 
afforded  two  serious  points  for  their  masters'  contemplation :  firstly,  he 
was  gone!  secondly,  throughout  the  day  he  appeared  never  to  have 
had  smaller  change  than  a  five-pound  note ! !  Yerily,  he  did  not  say,  that 
evening,  "  F&rdidi  diem ; "  neither  could  his  eonfrhres  have  been  impeached 
on  a  charge  of  idleness,  for  they  had  been  quite  as  busy  and  successfril  in 
other  towns ! 

When  all  the  forged  notes  were  collected,  the  sum  total  of  the  fraud 
was  computed  to  be  over  £200.,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
circulation  and  discovery  were  both  effected  in  one  and  the  selfsame  day. 

If  the  reader  considers  the  title  of  this  sketch  either  a  misprint  or 
a  misnomer,  there  he  is  mistaken ;  and  should  he  now  enquire,  with  some 
impatience,  "  what  earthly  connexion  can  exist  between  a  bank  note  and 
an  umbrella?"  the  answer  might  be  improvised — ^both  are  often  lent, 
but  neither  ever  returned. 

Having  established  this  temporary  affinity,  as  earnest  of  the  con- 
nexion I  purpose  setting  forth  between  these  two  articles,  I  will  now 
proceed  with  my  story. 

Leeds  is  pre-eminently  the  city  of  smoke.  Everything  looks  soot- 
begrimed  therein ;  and,  consequently,  the  place  wears  such  an  expression 
of  gloom  that  one  would  fancy  crape  to  be  its  only  manufacture.  Indeed,  a 
visit  there  might  be  an  economical  and  expeditious  method  of  going  into 
mourning :  one  walk  in  its  murky  streets  and  your  garb,  be  it  how  light 
soever,  infSallibly  takes  a  sombre  hue,  as  if  it  had  been  steeped  in  the 
dismal  waters  of  Cocytus ! 
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The  second  day  after  the  forgery  recorded,  this  siigmatic  city  was 
more  than  ever  under  a  cloud ;  the  coalition  of  smoke  and  vapour  reigned 
over  it,  rivalling  the  darkness  which  once  prevailed  throughout  the  land 
of  Egypt.  The  morning  moreover  was  wet,  and  the  rain,  aa  it  mingled 
with  the  sooty  precipitated  itself,  like  an  inky  torrent,  on  the  streets 
— reminding  one  of  ''  liquid  hlacking." 

''  The  Bed  lion  "  was  crowded ;  commercial-men  were  breakfasting, 
and  preparing  to  start,  in  despite  of  the  weather,  on  their  several  avoca- 
tions. Not  being  concerned  with  the  g^d  of  bagmen,  we  shall  let  them 
depart  in  peace,  without  note  or  comment.  However,  we  beg  to 
particularize  three  individuals  from  amongst  them.  The  first  is  of  the 
middle-height,  middle-aged,  and  displaying  a  middling  crop  of  whiskers. 
The  second  is  short  and  plu%,  possessing  merely  a  nbminal  amount  of 
neck,  a  most  flagrant  wig,  and  spectacles  framed  on  the  principles  of 
Wyatt  windows.  The  third  is  a  well-built  man,  with  a  pair  of  eyes 
thoroughly  expressive  of  hia  "understanding  all  about  it!"  This  is  Mr. 
Sniffers,  of  the  detective  force.  To  look  at  him  this  morning,  one  would 
be  led  to  imagine  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sunny  climes  all  his  Hfe,  and 
that  rain  must  be  a  complete  novelty  to  him — ^for  he  appeared  to  examine 
with  intense  interest  all  the  unbrellas  in  the  stand.  Having  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  he  seems  to  be  coutemplatmg  them,  lefl^tively,  perhaps,  as 
trophies  of  art,  as  he  lolls  against  the  door  breathing  the  aroma  of  a 
medicated  cabbage-leaf. 

The  gentleman  first  introduced  is  performing  the  same  idle  process 
in  the  hall,  and  Mr.  Sniffers  has  entered  into  conversation  with  him. 
Already  has  the  stranger  imparted  to  him,  with  much  nanchalanee,  that 
his  name  is  Gilbertson,  that  he  is  going  to  have  some  shooting  with  a 
great  gun  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  whose  mansion  he  has  been  invited ; 
and  how  he  wishes  the  rain  wast>ver  that  he  might  get  some  confounded 
trap  to  take  him  up  to  the  consecrated  place ! 

As  they  thus  stand  chatting,  cabs  by  wholesale  come  dashing  to  the 
door ;  the  waiter  is  alive  and  looks  out  sharp  for  squalls,  as  the  bagmen 
take  their  departure.  How  scrutinizing  now  is  Mr.  Sniffers  on  the 
topic  of  umbrellas ! — eyeing  everyone  going  to  the  stand,  and  extracting 
his  own  from  it.  Ten  umbrellas  have  disappeared,  and  only  three 
remain.  AnoHier  gentleman  departs,  and  diminishes  this  number  by  one. 
"  The  two  umbrellas  "  are  left,  and  how  unlike  arc  they  in  all  externals ! 
One  is  much  deteriorated,  and  appears,  by  its  jaundiced  complexion,  to 
have  experienced,  the  vicissitudes  of  Hfe.  Evidently  it  is  of  plebeian 
origin,  having  gingham  and  stained  wood  for  its  basis,  some  brass  enters 
into  its  complexion,  and  if  dissected  nothing  better  than  whale-bone  could 
be  extracted  from  its  frame.     It  cannot  boast  of  much  tournure,  its  figure 
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being  devoid  of  symmetry,  like  a  London  Alderman  after  a  Guildhall 
banquet.  A  sorry  show  it  cuts  by  the  side  of  its  aristocratic  companion, 
clothed  with  the  finest  green  silk  mounted  on  neat  steel  ribs,  which  fold  in 
and  allow  it  to  derive  a  slim  portable  appearance  by  this  arrangement. 
The  handle  is  of  ivory,  and  looks  somewhat  conspicuous,  being  out  of 
proportion,  like  the  overgrown  head  of  a  child  affected  by  water  on  the 
brain. — ^Never  judge  from  appearances.  I  should  prefer  the  worst-looking 
joi  the  two,  had  I  to  choose  between  them. 

It  is  still  raining.  Mr.  Sniffers  has  ignited  a  fresh  rouleau  of 
vegetable  composition :  by  force  of  example,  Mr.  Gilbertson  has  done  the 
same.  Though  the  former  paces  the  hall,  and  gives  intermittent  peeps 
through  the  parlour  door,  (green  spectacles  look  suspicious,  and  some 
degree  of  mistrust  is  begotten  by  the  wig !)  yet  he  is  not  frittering  away 
his  morning,  nor  endeavouring  to  kill  time  merely,  tiU  the  rain  is  over. 

''  Our  fat  friend  is  a  long  while  at  breakfast,"  he  remarks,  coming  to 
anchor  at  the  door-post. 

"That  queer-looking  man?"  says  Gilbertson,  half  interrogatively, 
half  carelessly. 

"  Queer !     Do  you  think  him  so  ?  " 

Mr.  G.  is  of  this  opinion :  so  the  detective  inquires  what  data  have 
led  him  to  draw  such  an  inference. 

"  Why,  he  wears  a  brown  wig,"  answers  Mr.  Gilbertson,  somewhat 
unsatisfactorily. 

"  ^Nothing  very  queer  in  that !" 

"Why,  not  exactly,"  rejoined  Gilbertson,  as  he  rolls  a  cloud  of 
incense  from  his  mouth ;  "  but  this  morning  he  entered  in  a  grey  one  !  " 

A  very  sharp  penetrating  glance  does  Mr.  Sniffers  dart  upon  Mr.  G., 
discharging  in  fact  both  his  eyeballs  at  him  :  however,  that  gentleman  is 
quite  calm  and  collected  in  his  manner;  indeed,  he  appears  somewhat 
used  up,  and  completely  out  of  sorts  at  the  foulness  of  the  weather. 

From  him  he  turns  attention  to  "  the  two  umbrellas,"  and  reflects. 

While  Mr.  S.  is  cogitating,  the  fat  man  in  the  coffee-room  has 
terminated  his  morning  meal,  and,  glancing  anxiously  at  the  clock,  he 
calls  the  waiter  and  demands  his  bill.  That  functionary  appears  and 
disappears,  goes  within  the  bar  and  performs  compound  addition  with  the" 
landlady ;  then,  armed  with  a  long  paper  missive,  he  prepares  to  storm 
the  pockets  of  the  wig- wearer. 

"  Call  a  cab  and  put  in  my  luggage,  with  the  umbrella.  Waiter ! 
d'ye  hear  ?    Do  n't  forget  my  umbrella ! " 

On  the  last  head  he  is  peculiarly  emphatic. 

This  sound  emanates  from  the  parlour  and  disturbs  Mr.  Sniffers  in 
his  meditations :  then  the  waiter  beckons  a  vehicle  over  and  places  therein 
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a  cargo  of  cloaks  and  carpet-bags;  which  done,  he  extracts  the  best 
umbrella  from  the  stand  and  addresses  Gilbertson,  saying : — 

"This  yours,  sir?" 

Answer : — "  No,  the  other." 

Sniffers  buttons  his  coat,  and  appears  bent  upon  migration.  While 
he  pays  his  bill  in  haste,  the  fat  gentleman  makes  off  to  the  railway- 
station  :  so  observing  the  cab  retreating  in  the  dim  perspective,  the  officer 
calls  another,  and  gives  the  driver  injunctions  to  follow  as  fast  as  possible^ 
Let  us  now  accompany  him,  and  bid  eternal  adieu  to  the  hotel. 

As  the  horse,  drawing  the  cab  which  carried  Sniffers  and  his  fortunes, 
was  not  capable  of  high-pressiire  movement,  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
station,  spectacles  had  unweighted  himself  and  luggage,  and  wajs  now 

taking  his  ticket  for  "N ,  when  Mr.  Sniffers  jumped  from  the  cab,  and 

catching  the  echo  of  the  word  he  booked  also  for  that  town,  and  rushed 
into  a  carriage  as  the  express  was  moving  from  the  platform ! 

The  train  emerged  from  the  smoke  of  Leeds  as  frt)m  beneath  a 
tunnel,  got  into  twilight  in  the  suburbs,  and  full  day  when  it  reached  the 
country ;  from  whence  might  have  been  seen  the  soot-bag  brooding  over 
the  city,  like  vapour  on  the  summit  of  a  cloud-capped  mountain. 

Eor  none  of  these  things  cared  Mr.  Sniffers.  The  gentleman  in  the 
train — ^for  whom  he  kept  an  unmitigated  look  out,  at  every  platform,  lest 
he  might  escape — the  umbrella,  and  Gilbertson,  were  the  motive  powers 
of  his  most  intense  consideration. 

When  the  "Fire  King"  drew  up  at  N ,  the  " robustious  perriwig- 

pated  fellow"  alighted,  keeping  tenacious  grasp  of  the  umbrella  and 
a  watchful  eye  upon  his  luggage.  The  same  omnibus  conveyed  him  and 
Mr.  Sniffers  to  the  hotel,  where  the  former  demanded  a  private  room,  in 
the  which  he  bestowed  himself  and  chattels.  And  now  Mr.  S.  entered  on 
the  discharge  of  his  functions.  Taking  the  green  silk  umbrella  frx>m  the 
stand  where  the  gentleman  had  left  it,  he  unceremoniously  introduced 
himself  into  his  apartment ;  where,  the  door  being  duly  fastened,  the 
following  scene  took  place  : — 

"  Is  this  your  lunbrella  ? "  inquired  the  detective,  pointedly. 

The  interrogated  hesitated  and  seemed  confused,  at  last  he  stuttered 
out :  "  Why — ^ah — ^really — I  might  say — " 

"  Come  now,"  said  Sniffers,  positively,  "  I  know  well  its  yours,  so 
do  n't  deny  it." 

So  far  from  being  taken  aback  by  this  statement  the  gentlemen 
seemed  encouraged,  and  replied,'  with  immense  good-humour,  laughing  in 
effect,  "  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  objection  as  you  insist  on  it — why,  I  '11 
admit  the  point.  But  may  I  ask  to  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of " 
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Cutting  him  short  the  reply  was  "  Sniffers/'  in  the  true  feshion  of 
Laconia. 

"  Oh !     The  eminent  officer,  1  presume.*' 

"  The  same,"  he  answered  curtly,  taking  the  rank  and  compliment 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  Then,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  said  corpulency 
warmly,  "  perhaps  yon  know  my  name  ?  " 

"  I  know  who  yon  are,  and  that 's  enough.  Now  tell  me  how  many 
notes  were  circulated  ? " 

"  Notes  ! — circulated  !  Oh !  Ah !  yon  allude  to  the  forgery,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Eather !    How  many,  I  repeat  ?    Disguise  is  useless." 

**  Well,  two  hundred,  I  believe." 

*'  Pshaw !  more  than  that." 

"Likely  so,  I  don't  pretend  to  know.  But,  tell  me,  have  yon  any 
due  as  yet?" 

"  A  trifle,"  replied  Sniffers,  with  a  grin.  (You  should  see  Sniffers 
grin.  A  rusty  rat-trap,  opening  its  dentated  jaws,  is  a  faint  copy  of  the 
movement !) 

Arrested  any  yet  ? "  inquired  obesity,  with  great  apparent  curiosity. 

Not  yet — ^but  agoing  to." 

"  Haw !  If  you  are  unaccompanied  I  do  n't  envy  you  the  job.  They 
are  a  desperate  set  of  fellows  I  hear,  and  well  armed.  Forgers,  they  say, 
would  stop  at  nothing."  (This  last  sentence  was  delivered  with  extra- 
ordinary emphasis.) 

"  Pooh! "  cried  Sniffers,  with  contempt,  "they  are  sensible  fellows, 
they  are,  and  know  well  that  hanging  aint  so  healthy  as  foreign  travelling 
to  the  colonies,  and  much  more  fatal  to  the  constitution.  Now,  suppose 
I  met  one  of  them  now,  I  'd  take  out  these,"  (he  produced  a  neat  pair  of 
handcuffs)  "  and  say  to  the  party,  whomsoever  he  'd  be,  how  would  these 
fit  ?  "  (here  he  takes  the  gentleman  by  the  arms  and  wrists.)  "  Then  I  *d 
put  them  on  so,  and  shut  them  just  Hke  that ! "  The  sharp  clicking  of 
the  bolt  announced  that  they  were  duly  locked.  So  far  had  Sniffers 
gone  in  his  illustration,  that  his  victim  was  actually  sitting  in  his  chair, 
*aldiig  bauds,  involuntarily,  with  himself! 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  he  "'twould  certainly  be  clever.  But  I 
would  n't  like  them  on  long.     They  hurt  a  little  ! " 

«  Then  come  at  once,"  said  Sniffers,  rising. 
"Come!  where?" 

"Pooh!"  ejaculated  the  detective,  with  great  disgust,  "that  game 
is  old,  you  're  nabbed  now  :   so  let  us  slope." 

FF 
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He  spoke  with  such  familiarity,  his  captive  looked  annoyed,  and  said, 
with  all  the  dignity  he  was  master  of  under  the  circumstances — ^it  was  not 
much ! — "  I  require  you,  sir,  to  remove  these  forthwitii." 

"  I  won't,  and  that  *s  enough ! "  grunted  the  detective. 

Mute  astonishment  gave  way  to  sheer  dismay.  "What  means  this 
conduct,"  at  length  he  gasped :  "some  gross  misapprehension  I  conceive !'' 

"  Misapprehension !  Oh,  lor !  what  a  refined  age  we  live  in;  we  used 
to  call  that  *  fidse  arrest  *  in  our  day— dear,  oh,  dear !  " 

"Instantly  remove  these,  or  'twill  he  worse  for  you!"  roared  the 
fettered  individual,  as  he  chafed,  and  filmed,  and  stamped  on  the  floor, 
livid  with  rage  and  passion  ! 

"  Now,  harkee.  Mend ! "  cried  the  officer,  sternly,  "  when  I  *m  taken 
kind  it 's  a  little  lamh  I  am,  hut  when  anyone  puts  upon  me  I  hecome  the 
very  devil ! "  Mr.  Sniffers  delivered  himself  of  this  oration  with  some 
dramatic  action. 

"  Mr.  Sniffers !  who  do  you  take  me  for  ? "  piteously  enquired  the 
wretched  man. 

"  I  take  you  for  the  Governor  of  the  Joint-Stock  Banking  Company 
and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,"  answered  the  officer,  mistaking 
the  question. 

"Am  I  really  to  understand  you  arrest  me?"  roared  the  victim, 
sitting  handcuffed  in  his  chair,  and  appearing,  hy  attitude,  as  if  he  was 
contemplating  an  aquatic  movement — commonly  called  swimming. 

"  In  the  Queen's  name,"  rejoined  Mr.  S.,  laying  his  hand  affection- 
ately on  his  head  and  shoulders,  like  a  hishop  hestowing  his  benediction, 
"  and,  now,  could  you  guess  how  I  scented  you,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  n't  know  anything ;  not  even  who  or  where  I  am — " 

"By  your  tmihrella!! !"  shouted  Sniffers,  impressively,  as  he  flou- 
rished it  insanely  around  his  head,  in  the  manner  an  Indian  brandishes 
his  spear  while  performing  a  phrenetic  war-dance ! 

Our  culprit  groaned,  like  a  congregation  of  primitive  methodists ! 

"Now,  see,"  continued  the  detective,  with  professional  enthusiasm, 
as  he  rested  his  broad  palm  on  the  handle,  and  planted  the  point  in  a 
chink  of  the  floor,  describing  concentric  circles  with  the  umbrella;  "in  the 
whole  course  of  my  career,  never  did  I  see  a  really  prettier  case."  He 
reflected  a  second,  and  then  issued  a  supplement  to  this  statement,  as 
follows : — "  of  course  there  was  Tooler's — ^but,  then,  I  tracked  him  by  a 
walking-stick, — ^no,  this  is  the  prettiest,  I  should  say." 

By  dint  of  g3rrations,  the  umbrella  becoming  somewhat  loose  in  the 
socket,  the  detective  examined  it  minutely  and  discovered  the  thread  of  a 
screw  beneath  the  handle.  So,  prompted  by  natural  curiosity,  he  wrenched 
it,  and  pulling  off  its  head  there  rolled  upon  the  ground  no  less  an  article 
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than  a  thin  brass  barreli  which  fitted  accurately  into  the  excavated 
handle. 

As  a  cat  springs  on  a  mouse,  so  darted  Sniffers  on  his  prey :  lifting 
it  he  opened  the  machine  and  extracted  therefrom  a  roll  of  fresh  crimp- 
looking  notes — ^all  forgeries  on  the  Joint-Stock  Banking  Company. 

''  Live  and  learn ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  investigated  *'  the  plant/' 
with  some  surprise :  this,  however,  was  but  transitory,  for  the  novelty 
over,  the  official  quickly  recovered  his  serenity;  while  the  man  in  manacles 
stUl  remained  entranced.  The  whole  affair  appeared  to  him  ''like  a 
phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream ! "  Fain  would  he  have  rubbed  his  eyes, 
to  dissipate  the  impenetrable  mist  which  enwrapped  them — ^but,  alas !  his 
hands  could  only  reach  the  southernmost  promontory  of  his  face,  where, 
stretched  out,  they  looked  for  aU  the  world  Hke  a  Ml '  view  of  the  fore 
part  of  a  steamer. 

"  Five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,"  laughed  Sniffers ;  wetting  his  fijigers  in 
bank  fashion,  and  counting  out  the  notes.  ''  How  much  will  you  take  for 
them  in  the  pound,  old  boy  ? " 

The  culprit  gasped  like  a  broken-winded  bellows !  "No  longer  belong- 
ed he  to  the  race  of  ''  articulately-speaking  men,"  for  his  mouth  was  so 
parched  with  fright  he  could  not  project  a  syllable  from  his  faucisf 

"Wl^e  gazing  on  this  tableau,  the  drop-scene  falls ;  and  in  the  next 
act  we  behold  our  two  acquaintances  in  the  court-house  :  premising  that 

Mr.  Sniffers  having  professional  business  in  N ,  which  would  delay 

him  till  the  morrow,  determined  forthwith  to  procure  the  committal  of 
the  captive. 

The  magistrates  were  sitting,  and  clearly  and  concisely  the  officer 
preferred  his  charge.  After  receiving  the  usual  caution  not  to  commit 
himself,  the  chairman  asked : 

"  Where  do  you  Hve,  prisoner  ?  " 
"  Strantham  Hall." 
"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 
"John  Thompson  Pettigrew." 

"  What ! "  cried  the  magistrate,  in  amaze ;  "  you  wish  to  pass  for  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Joint-Stock  Bank  ?  " 

"  So  I  am,"  said  Pettigrew,  mournfully. 

The  justice  looked  at  Sniffers,  in  explanation.  That  gentleman 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  by  his  looks  insinuated  ludicrous  contempt. 

**  There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer,"  which  infected  the  bench 
and  court-house  generally. 

"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Pettigrew,  the  director," 
said  the  magistrate,  ''  but  I  think  I  can  take  upon  me  to  say  that  he  does 
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not  disguise  himself  in  green  spectacles,  nor  does  he  cany  forged  notes  in 
the  handle  of  his  umbrella !  ** 

"He  wears  a  wig  too,  your  worship,  sometimes  brown  and  other 
tLmes  grey,"  added  the  detective^  with  unshaken  faith  in  Mr.  Gilbertson.' 

"  Ko ! "  said  the  justice,  incredulously,  being  a  little  short-sifted. 
"  You  don't  say  so ? " 

To  set  the  matter  beyond  dispute,  the  oflBicer  puUed  off  the  peruke  and 
exposed  the  phrenological  development  of  Pettigrew  to  public  gaze. 

In  defence,  the  wretched  man  only  indulged  in  self-recrimination.  He 
declared  his  own  umbrella  was  a  very  dyspeptic  one,  and  that  the  waiter 
had  placed  the  other  in  his  cab.  However,  though  he  had  not  stolen  it, 
he  felt  morally  guilty  in  having  stood  sponsor,  when  he  should  at  once 
have  repudiated  all  title  to  it.     This  story  was  specious :  but  could  he 

prove  it  ?    JSTo !    He  knew  not  a  soul  in  N ;  and  as  the  telegraphic 

wires  were  not  established  between  this  town  and  Leeds  at  the  period  we 
write  of,  nought  was  left  to  do  but  commit  the  prisoner  for  the  night,  and 
(agreeably  to  his  wishes)  write  to  the  manager  of  the  Bank  to  at  once 
come  down  and  deliver  him  from  "  durance  vile." 

This  pleasing  event  took  place  next  morning.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  detectives  are  infalUble. 

While  Pettigrew  bivouacked  in  the  county  gaol,  Mr.  Gilbertson  (with 
any  amount  of  Co.)  was  in  the  Hull  and  Hamburg  steamer,  putting 
distance  between  himself  and  the  land  which  gave  him  birth.  Whether 
Mr.  Sniffers  has  ever  as  yet  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire. 

Before  laying  down  the  pen,  however,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
mention  that  soon  after  the  occurrence  recorded,  a  London  artist  patented 
an  ingenious  species  of  umbrella,  the  handle  of  which  unscrewed,  thereby 
rendering  the  machine  useless  to  any  save  the  owner.  Whether  "  the 
notion "  was  derived  from  this  transaction,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say : 
however,  if  anyone  wishes  to  think  so,  there  is  strong  circiunstantial 
evidence,  in  the  fact  of  ite  having  been  christened  "The  Detectob 
Uhbbella." 
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In  a  recent  number  of  Bentley's  Monthly  Meview  (for  June) — a  work 
now  merged  in  this  we  are  conducting — ^we  reviewed  a  book  written  in 
praise  of  the  Roman-CathoHo  Church,  by  a  lady  and  a  devotee.  It  was 
a  tale  by  no  means  defective  in  literary  talent,  and  abounding  in  that  sort 
of  argument  which  assumes  as  facts  certain  dogmas  and  religious  tenets  in 
themselves  very  questionable,  and  the  authority  for  which  can  never  be 
proved.  To  those  who  have  read  and  admired  "  Kate  Gearey,"  and  who 
are  disposed  to  surrender  their  imaginations  to  the  teaching  of  its  author, 
we  reconmiend  the  perusal  of  "  Poor  Paddy's  Cabin  " — a  work  professedly 
written  to  bring  into  disrepute  and  contempt  that  Church  and  those  reli- 
gious rites  which  Miss  Mason  adores. 

In  treating  of  Mandeville's  "Fable  of  the  Bees"  (^.  if.  i?.,  for 
May),  we  stated  our  opinion  as  to  the  limits  of  controversial  discussion ; 
and  we  repeat,  that  where  truth  and  the  good  of  mankind  are  the  objects, 
and  while  becoming  language  is  preserved,  we  are  willing  to  give  a  fair 
hearing  to  everyone,  in  religion,  poKtics,  and  morals,  convinced  as  we  are, 
within  ourselves,  that — although  the  most  sacred  subjects  may  be  assailed 
— the  right  cause  will  never  suffer  by  fair  argumentation. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  difficult  than  to  disembarrass  the  mind  of 
its  early  prejudices — to  unlearn,  as  it  were,  the  accumulated  errors  of  past 
years,  and  to  rise  out  of  the  conventionalities  of  the  period,  the  place,  and 
the  position  in  life,  in  which  wc  were  bom  and  brought  up.     In  commen- 
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ting  on  the  obstinate  wrong-headedness  of  mankind,  sufficient  allowance 
is  not  usually  made  for  this  difficulty.  It  is  no  more  disgraceful  to  a 
simple  Mahometan  that  he  does  not  abaudon  his  belief  and  turn 
Christian,  on  your  representations,  than  it  is  to  a  Christian  that 
he  continues  in  the  faith  in  which  he  was  educated ;  and  in  religious 
controversies  this  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  best  of  us 
may  well  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  own  religious  convictions  when  he 
sees  how  many  miUions  of  thinking  men  there  are  in  the  world  who  differ 
from  him  in  their  faith,  and  who  are,  nevertheless,  earnest  and  hopeful ; — 
but  we  can  never  be  wrong  in  denouncing  any  system  which  tends  to 
enslave  the  human  mind,  and  which  endeavours  to  prevent  its  followers 
from  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  on  which  it  pretends  to  be 
founded.  * 

"  Poor  Paddy's  Cabin "  is  written  with  considerable  power,  and  the 
scenes  it  depicts  have  an  air  of  truthfulness  about  them  which  leaves  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  the  distinct  impression  they  are  intended  to  convey. 
There  is  nothing  to  outrage  our  experience  as  to  the  state  of  the  Irish  in 
Ireland  under  the  government  of  the  Pope  and  the  priests ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  little  romantic  story  incorporated  with  the  history  of 
"  Poor  Paddy's "  fiamiLy,  the  narrative  might  easily  be  understood  as  a 
record — ^very  little  embellished — of  events  which  actually  occurred  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  related. 

"  Poor  Paddy"  obtains  a  Bible,  and  his  eyes  are  beginning  to  open 
to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  when  he  meets  with  his  priest : — 

"  *  You  're  welcome,  your  reverence/  said  Paddy,  taking  off  his  hat. 

"* Thank  you,  Paddy,'  said  the  priest:  *but  what  bo(^is  that  in  your  hand?' 
said  he,  looking  at  Paddy  suspiciously. 

"  *  Oh !  a  good  book,  your  reverence,'  said  Paddy,  holding  it  open  before  him. 

"  *  Why,  Paddy,  that  is  the  Bible  you  have  got,  is  n*t  it  ?'  said  the  priest,  in  a  tone 
of  angry  surprise. 

"  *  Why,  then,  it  is  your  reverence.* 

"  *  And  do  you  think  you  understand  that  book,  you  foolish  man }  *  said  the  priest. 

"  *  Why,  then,  what  I  understands  of  it,  your  reverence,  does  me  good,  and  what 
I  doesn't  understand  does  me  no  hurt.     I  understands  more  and  more  of  it  every  day.' 

"  *  I  tell  you,  Paddy,  you  can't  understand  a  word  of  it,'  said  the  priest,  in  a  loud 
tone. 

"  *  Why,  then,  can't  I,  your  reverence  ?    I  thought  I  could  till  now.' 

'*  *  Oh,  Paddy,  how  could  you  understand  it,  when  even  I  myself  couldn't  under- 
stand it,  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  FatfurSy  as  our  fine  creed  by  our  Pope 
Pius  says.* 

"  *  The  Fathers,  your  reverence !  Wisha,  then,  who  are  they  ?  I  never  hccrd  of 
'em  in  my  life.' 

"  *  You  never  heard  of  them,'  said  the  priest,  *  and  yet  you  expect  to  understand 
that  book!* 
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"  *  Will  your  reverence  tell  me  who  are  tiiey  ? '  said  Paddy. 

"  *  Why,  Paddy,  there  is  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Gregory,  and 
St.  Basil,  and  St.  Bernard,  and  a  good  many  others.' 

"  *  And  will  your  reverence  tell  me,  did  they  live  before  or  after  the  apostles  that 
used  to  go  about  with  our  Lord  ?' 

**  *■  Oh,  Paddy,  they  all  lived  several  hundred  years  after  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 

*^  *■  Oh,  I  understands  your  reverence ;  I  sees  how  it  is ;  there  are  all  them  Fathers, 
and  sure  't  is  hard  to  find  'em  all,  to  ask  their  consent  to  read  the  Bible.  But  I  '11  tell 
your  reverence  what 's  runnin  in  my  head  all  this  time,'  said  Paddy,  opening  his  Bible, 
and  glancing  from  gospel  to  gospel — '  here  I  have  the  Orandfathersy  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  and  the  rest  of  'em ;  they  are  oulder,  and  I  know  where  to  find  'cm. 
And  now  your  reverence  will  pardon  me  for  asking  you,  why  was  the  Bible  written  at 
all,  if  it  is  n't  to  be  read  by  the  people  ?' 

"  *  Paddy,  'tis  a  shame  of  you,*  said  the  priest,  suppressing  his  anger,  and  hoping 
still  to  reason  Paddy  out  of  his  heresy  before  proceeding  to  extremities  with  him. 
'  Tou  ought  to  know  that  the  Bible  was  given  to  the  clergy  only,  that  they  should  find 
out  its  meaning,  and  teach  ignorant  people  like  you.' 

"  *  Why,  then,  your  reverence,*  said  Paddy,  *  I  don't  know  how  that  is,  for  I  was 
readin  in  the  Bible,  ^  these  words  that  I  command  thee  shall  be  in  thy  heart,  and  thou 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children.*  Now,  you  know,  your  reverence,  the 
clargy  have  no  children,  for  the  Church  forbids  to  marry ;  they  must  be  for  u$  so,  and 
not  for  the  clargy.' 

"  ^  I  '11  mak^  you  sorry  for  your  conduct,  Paddy,*  said  the  priest,  shaking  his  whip : 
he  then  rode  off  in  high  dudgeon.' 


>» 


Tlie  author  then  gives  ns  an  account  of  the  system  of  Alfar-cwstn^, 
an  extract  from  which  we  subjoin.  He  expressei^i  his  astonisliment  tliat  a 
Christian  country  suffers  such  an  abuse  *  to  exist — "  the  greatest  blot  on 
the  page  of  modem  history,"  he  says,  and  "the  greatest  disgrace  to 
modem  legislation;"  in  which  opinion  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

Though  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  excessively  delicate  in  legislating  on 
subjects  which  may  hiu*t  the  refined  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
surely  this  evil  might  be  put  a  stop  to,  without  fear  of  provoking  a  public 
disturhance,  any  more  than  we  might  expect  a  mutiny  in  the  army  on 
depriving  colonels  of  the  power  of  flogging.  The  state  ought  to  protect 
its  citizens,  in  the  exercise  of  their  civil  and  social  rights,  against  the 
thunders  of  any  Church  whatever.  An  English  clergyman,  who  took  upon 
him  to  curse  any  members  of  his  congregation,  would,  we  are  quite  sure, 
be  speedily  degraded  £rom  his  office,  or  else  incarcerated  as  a  madman ; 
although  as  to  the  effect  his  denunciations  might  have  on  his  hearers, 
little  harm  would  probably  be  done.  Why  then  is  such  latitude  allowed 
to  Roman-Catholic  priests,  whose  influence  over  their  superstitious  fol- 
lowers is  so  great,  and  whose  spiritual  denunciations  are  so  dreaded  ? 

To  permit  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  the  pulpit  is  to  place  the 
political  rights  of  the^  Irish  Roman-Catholics  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope ; 
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and  the  very  fact  of  tlie  GoTemmcnt  not  putting  it  down  gives  it  addi- 
tional authority  in  their  eyes,  as  if  it  were  a  heaven-descended  privilege, 
too  sacred  and  awful  to  be  interfered  with  even  by  those  whom  they 
consider  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  enemies  of  their  Church.  And 
thus  it  happens  that — ^while  Parliament  is  gravely  occupied  in  making  it 
criminal  for  an  election  a§ent  to  expend  half-a-crown  in  treating  a  burgess, 
lest  it  influence  his  vote — ^the  priest  is  allowed,  in  open  day,  to  drive  five 
hundred  to  the  poll  for  the  popish  candidate,  under  the  threat,  and  not  a 
vain  one  as  fisu:  as  this  world  is  concerned,  of  depriving  them  of  all 
happiness  here  aud  hereafter !  Surely  this  is  bribery  and  intimidation  in 
their  most  shocking  fbrm ! 

"Te  pririleged  inhabitants  of  free  and  happy  England,  little  can  ye  form  a  true 
ft^il  adequate  idea  of  that  mystery  of  terror  and  oppression,  the  altar  eursey  as  wielded 
by  the  Irish  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  priesthood.  It  is,  in  the  ears  of  the 
ignorant  worshippers  of  a  priestly^  Deity,  as  the  thnnder-tnimpet  of  the  Archangel  that 
awakens  to  judgment — ^It  finds  no  counter-part  hut  in  the  terror-inspiring  peals  of 
heaven's  final  vengeance — ^its  thrilling,  soul-prostrating  influence  upon  the  devoted 
yictims  against  whom  it  is  levelled,  can  only  find  its  parallel  in  the  last  grating  of  the 
hinges,  the  last  sound  of  the  holt  which  imagination  oan  picture  as  striking  on  the  ears 
of  the  lost,  as  the  regions  of  light  and  hope  are  for  ever  closed  against  them. 

<<  This  is  no  exaggeration,  at  least  as  to  those  cases  of  supposed  heresy,  when  the 
whole  heaven-delegated  power  of  the  Church  is  supposed  to  he  put  forth. 

"  In  ordinary  instances,  such  as  the  recovery  of  stolen  property,  it  is  sometimes 
attended  hy  circumstances  of  low,  vulgar,  or  ludicrous  ahsurdity,  which  cultivated 
minds  could  scarcely  imaguie  to  occur  in  a  congregation  called  Christian,  or  in  a  ^ce 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.    Take  the  following  example  : — 

'*  A  late  priest  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  though,  in  private,  a  kind,  good-natured 
man,  was  remai*kahle  for  the  fearful  vduhility  with  which  he  used  to  huri  a  volley  of 
curses  from  the  altar.  He  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  it  as  a  pleasing  pastime — ^perhaps  as 
saving  him  the  trouhle  of  a  sermon — and  that  he  was  rather  disappointed  when  no  case 
fit  for  cursing  came  to  hand. 

*^  A  poor  man,  named  Paddy  Redmond,  comes  to  him  as  he  is  on  the  way  to  mass, 
and  says,  '  Wisha !  Father  Jack,  I  hope  you'll  do  the  cursing  well  to-day,  agen  who- 
ever stole  my  twigs  last  night.' 

<<  <  Never  fear,  Paddy,'  said  the  priest,  delighted  to  have  a  case  in  hand,  '  I'll  make 
the  fellow  make  restitution  if  he  has  a  living  head  on  his  roguish  shoulders  that 
carried  off  the  bundles.' 

"  After  mass,  the  priest,  ascending  the  altar,  with  all  due  gravity  and  ceremony, 
after  briefly  describing  the  theft,  opened  his  artillery  to  the  following  effect, — *  And  I 
now,  by  the  power  and  authority  of  the  blessed  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  of  our  lord 
the  Pope,  &c.,  &c.,  do  declare  and  pronounce  against  the  said  thief  of  the  poor  man's 
twigs,  the  curse  oi^  St.  Peter,  the  curse  of  St.  Paul,  the  cursfe  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
curse  of  St.  Michael,  the  curse  of  St.  Bridget,  the  curse  of  this  world,  the  curse  of  the 
next  world,  the  curse  of  all  the  saints,  the  curse  of  all  the  angels ; '  but  the  priest 
pausina:  for  a  moment  to  take  breath,  up  starts  Paddy  Redmond  from  the  middle  of  the 
trembling  crowd,  and  unable  to  control  his  delight  any  longer,  roars  out  in  a  stentorian 
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Yoioe, — *  Oh,  wiaha,  Aumin  Father  Jack,  a^us  ma  volochth  sa  loe  (and  my  curse  along 
with  them).'     A  solemn  pause  ensued,  and  the  priest  resumed — . 

"  *  Now  is  the  time  for  the  thief  to  come  forward  and  confess,  for  that  curse  of 
Paddy's  will  fall,  for  it  earns  from  the  heart,  whatever  mine  may  do!* 

'*  This  case,  if  it  indicates  a  sadly-perverted  morality,  in  sanctioning  personal  spite 
against  a  fellow-creature,  at  the  same  time  frees  the  priest  from  any  feeling  of  the  kind 
in  utteiing  these  fearful  curses.  It  shows  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  arc  merely 
the  official  engines  of  the  eruei  and  oppreanve  tyranny  of  their  system. 
*'  The  following  fact  tends  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  remark : — 
"  At  a  contested  election  for  one  of  the  southern  coimties  of  Ireland,  a  farmer 
came  to  the  same  priest,  and  said, — *  Father  Jack,  I  'm  very  much  troubled  in  my  mind 

about  my  vote, — ^you  know  your  reverence  cautioned  us  all  not  to  vote  for  Mr. ; 

now,  he's  my  landlord;  and  he's  not  only  very  kind  to  me  entirely,  but  he  has  me 
entirely  in  his  power,  for  I  haven't  paid  any  rent  these  three  years  back,  barrina 
trifle.' 

"  *  Oh !  I  understand  you,  Paddy,'  said  the  priest ;  *  well,  whatever  you  do,  do  n't 
set  your  friend  against  you.' 

"  *  Oh,  thank  your  reverence,'  said  Paddy ;  for  accustomed,  like  the  poor  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  in  general,  to  regard  his  own  priest  as  the  embodiment  of  both  Church 
and  Deity,  he  was  quite  satisfied  he  had  the  full  sanction  of  heaven  and  the  Church  for 
voting  for  the  Conservative  candidate.  But  what  was  his  dismay  when,  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  election.  Father  Jack,  frt)m  the  altar,  delivered,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  and 
more  than  even  his  usual  volubility,  a  thundering  and  tremendous  volley  of  curses  on 
the  heads  of  all  who  had  *  voted  against  God  and  their  religion,'  by  supporting  the 
Conservative  candidate. 

"  Poor  Paddy  was  horror-stricken ;  and,  watching  till  the  congregation  were 
dispersed,  he  came  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf  to  the  priest,  saying, — 

**  *  Oh,  then.  Father  Jack,  T  thought  you  *d  be  the  last  man  to  thrate  poor  ould 
Paddy,  that  always  respected  your  reverence,  and  paid  up  my  dues  honestly,  in  the  way 
you  did.' 

"  ^What  ails  you,  Paddy?*  said  the  priest,  really  pitying  him  for  his  deep  and 
serious  distress  of  countenance  and  manner. 

"  *  What  ails  me,  your  reverence  ?  Why,  then,  sure  I  *11  never  have  luck  nor 
grace  after  all  them  curses  you  gave  this  day  from  God's  altar,  and  I,  after  gcttin,  as  I 
thoi^ht,  your  reverence's  lave  not  to  set  my  friend  agen  me  in  the  vote.' 

"  *  Oh !  Paddy,  you  take  the  thing  too  much  to  heart,'  said  the  priest,  really 
wishing  to  soothe  the  poor  man  in  his  heart-broken  condition;  and  adding,  in  a 
subdueo,  kind  voice,  '  Say  no  more  about  it,  Paddy,  my  poor  fellow, — you  know  I  must 
do  my  duty,  when  Pm  bid ;  them  curses  toon't  hurt  you  Faddy ;  they  all  go  with  the 
wind — they  all  go  with  the  wind  ! ' " 

"  Poor  Paddy's  Cabin "  deserves  to  be  very  extensively  read,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  so,  for  it  has  already  reached  a  third  edition.  It  is  written  in 
a  Christian  spirit  and  is  free  from  personal  rancour.  Paddy  however 
looks  rather  too  much  to  this  life  for  the  recompence  of  his  piety. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  we  should  have  had  a  higher  opinion  of 
the  author  if  he  had  exhibited  a  little  less  vanity.  He  takes  care  to  infonn 
us  that  "  the  metrical  mottoes  at  the  heads  of  the  chapters,  as  weU  as  the 

GO 
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lines  of  poetry,  both  in  English  and  Irish,  introduced  thronghont  the  work, 
are  all  original."  This  is  no  recommendation  of  them  to  us !  we  should 
have  given  the  author  credit  for  better  taste  and  more  extensive  reading 
had  he  selected  his  mottoes,  appropriately,  from  the  works  of  others.  Scott 
certainly  was  guilty  of  a  similar  piece  of  coxcombry ;  but  then,  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  great  talents,  he  delighted  to  puzzle  the  learned,  and 
it  was  only  when  hard  pressed  for  his  authority  that  he  admitted  tha 
pretended  extracts  from  the  "  Old  Play  "  to  have  been  all  composed  by 
himself. 

We  are  told  that  the  Irish  in  this  work  is  written  phonetically — ^not 
as  it  is  spelt,  but  as  it  is  pronounced.  In  trying  to  utter  such  words  as 
sprgga,  thn,  hrugh,  Sfc,  one  might  nevertheless  make  a  blunder.  We  find 
some  little  difficulty  ourselves  in  pronouncing  a  mouthful  of  consonants  at 
once. 

"Notes  at  Paris." — These  are  evidently  ftx)m  the  pen  of  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  apparently  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  who 
visited  Paris  last  year  in  search  of  the  recently  discovered  "Philoso- 
phumena,"  or  M.S.  Treatise  on  Heresy,  brought  from  Mount  Athos,  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Origen,  but 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  Tertullian,  S.  Hippolytus,  and  others.  Although 
he  treats  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  very  tenderly,  he  evidently  has  a 
great  detestation  of  it  in  his  heart,  not  unaccompanied  with  fear ;  and  he 
sees  no  safety  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  England,  but  in  sound  learn- 
ing, enlarging  the  number  of  bishops,  and  promoting  the  study  of  church- 
history — the  common  error  of  theological  teachers,  who  think  popery  is  to 
be  combated  by  arguments  gathered  from  the  early  "Fathers,"  from 
which,  in  our  opinion,  no  more  good  will  result  than  from  endeavouring 
to  bring  the  wife  of  your  bosom  to  reason  by  referring  her  to  the  example 
of  your  amiable  grandmother,  when  she  has  a  much  more  respected  grand- 
mother of  her  own  to  apply  to,  whose  teaching  she  pretends  always  to 
follow. 

We  have  more  faith  in  the  establishment  of  free  institutions  and 
the  national  jealousy  of  ecclesiastical  encroachment,  as  a  palladium  of 
safety,  than  in  any  teaching  whatever,  except  that  of  the  Bible  itself. 
We  agree  with  this  writer,  however,  that  it  is  important  that  all  Christians 
should  be  united  in  some  common  bond.  In  a  certain  sense  we  are  so,  but 
not  cordially  and  manifestly  as  we  ought  to  be.  To  us  it  appears  that  a 
Church  of  England  is  yet  wanting;  and  however  little  there  may  be  to 
object  to  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  and  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  their 
verbal  acceptation  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  We  want  a  Church  of  a 
larger  heart  and  a  more  comprehensive  theology ;  and  the  Reform  of  the 
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Umversities  may,  eventually,  lead  to  such  a  happy  result  A  Church  in 
the  sense  of  Chllingworth,  which  would  receive  us  all  into,  her  kindly 
bosom,  so  that  we  should  feel  ashamed  not  to  belong  to  her;  and  then  such 
a  word  as  dissent  would,  for  Christians,  become  obsolete. 

''  By  the  religion  of  Protestants,"  says  the  conscientious  writer  and 
divine  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded,  who  had  been  himself,  as  it  is 
generaUy  known,  a  Eoman  Catiiolic,  "  I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine 
of  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Melancthon,  nor  the  *  Confession  of  Augsburgh,' 
or  '  Geneva,'  nor  the  *  Catechism  of  Heidelberg,'  nor  the  '  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,'  no  nor  the  '  Harmony  of  Protestant  Con- 
fessions :'  but  that  wherein  they  all  agree,  and  which  they  all  subscribe 
with  a  greater  harmony,  as  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  action,  that  is  The 
Bible  !  The  JBihle,  I  say,  the  £ihle  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants. — 
I,  for  my  part,"  he  presently  adds,  "  after  a  long  (and  as  I  verily  believe 
and  hope)  impartial  search  of  the  true  way  to  eternal  happiness,  do  profess 
plainly,  that  I  cannot  find  any  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot  but  upon 
this  roek  only.  I  see  plainly  and  with  my  own  eyes,  that  there  are 
Popes  against  Popes,  and  Councils  against  Councils ;  some  Pathers  against 
other  Fathers ;  the  same  Fathers  against  themselves ;  a  consent  of  Fathers 
of  one  age  against  a  consent  of  Fathers  of  another  age ;  in  a  word,  there 
is  no  sufficient  certainty  but  of  Scripture  only,  for  any  considering  man 
to  build  upon.  This,  therefore,  and  this  only,  I  have  reason  to 
believe." 

The  houses  of  prayer  or  churches  should,  under  the  system  we  could 
wish  to  see  established,  be  never  shut  up !  Sanctuaries  of  refuge  would 
we  have  them  for  the  repentant,  the  afflicted,  the  pious,  and  the  Mendless, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  How  can  that  be  called  the  House  of 
God  from  which  we  are  excluded  six  days  out  of  the  seven,  and  which  we 
only  enter  at  certain  fixed  periods,  to  repeat  certain  forms  of  prayer  with 
the  priest  in  a  very  formal  manner,  and  which  we  must  quit,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  shut  up,  as  soon  as  his  office  is  concluded  ? 

If  you  go  to  "Westminster  Abbey,  for  instance,  on  a  Sunday,  and 
linger  a  few  minutes  after  the  service  is  over  to  contemplate  the  monu- 
ments and  prolong  the  solemn  feelings  which,  in  spite  of  the  artificial 
nature  of  the  performance  you  have  witnessed,  the  consciousness  of  the 
honoured  remains  around  you  has  engendered  within  your  bosom,  you 
wiU  be  more  fortunate  than  we  were  if  you  are  not  ordered  off  with  very 
xmnecessary  insolence  by  the  verger  in  attendance,  ere  half  the  congrega- 
tion has  quitted  the  edifice.  T^o  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  enable 
lis  to  believe  any  longer  that  we  were  in  the  House  of  God,  when  we 
were  so  unceremoniously  made  to  understand  that  we  were  in  the  house  ^ 
of  the  **  Bean  and  Chapter"  of  Westminster ! 
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The  book  under  notice  has  a  paragraph  on  opening  churches : — 

"  It  must  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  people  to  find  the  churches  always  open, 
especially  in  this  great  restless  city  (Paris) :  the  influence  of  the  quiet  of  the  church  on 
their  minds  when  harrassed  and  distracted  by  cares  and  business,  and  eyen  '^on  their 
bodies,  when  exhausted  by  fatigue,  must  be  salutary,  soothing,  and  refreshing.  The 
churches  in  such  a  case  are  like  spiritual  ports  and  havens  stretching  out  their  arms  to 
rescue  them  from  the  storm ;  or  like  wells  of  water  in  a  wilderness.  [And  he  significantly 
adds]  Could  we  not  imitate  them  in  this  ? " 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  sorry  to  admit,  we  usually  feel  more  devout 
in  a  continental  Roman-Catholic  cathedral,  or  even  in  an  Irish  chapel 
when  the  priests  are  not  oflSciating,  than  in  any  English  place  of  worship. 
The  quietude  that  prevails  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  muffled  steps  of  the 
entering  or  departing  devotees;  the  absence  of  all  formality,  and  the 
perfect  order  nevertheless  which  is  observed  as  they  kneel,  singly  or  in 
groups,  at  the  various  shrines  in  attitudes  of  deep  devotion — each  appa- 
rently rapt  in  prayer  —  and  abstracted  firom  all  else  around  them! 
Insensibly  we  become  impressed  with  the  spirituality  of  the  scene,  and 
at  such  a  time  and  place  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  see  the  poor  publican 
enter,  as  described  in  the  beautiful  language  of  scripture,  and  "  standing 
afar  off,"  not  daring  "  so  much  as  to  lift  up  his  eyes  unto  Heaven," 
smite  upon  his  breast  and  utter  his  emphatic  and  thrilling  appeal — "  God 
be  merciful  unto  me  a  sinner  I" 

But  where  in  Christian  England  is  the  temple  into  which  we  can 
at  all  times  "  go  up  to  pray  ?" 

We  may  here  be  referred  to  the  example  of  Daniel,  who  went  into 
his  house  and  prayed  and  gave  thanks  in  his  chamber  "  three  times 
a  day." 

But  if  Daniel  had  had  a  small  house  and  a  large  family,  or  a  public 
house,  or  no  house  at  all,  and  no  chamber  even  ?" 

"  Doubtless  he  would  have  prayed  in  the  streets  or  the  fields,"  and 
so  can  anybody ;  and  if  we  be  referred  to  that  privilege,  we,  like  Daniel, 
can  dispense  with  bishops  and  deacons,  and  prebends  and  canons,  et  he 
genus  omne.  The  question  is  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  what  it  might 
accomplish  in  the  name  of  Grod  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  human  family,  or  such  part  of  it  as  would  accept  its  teaching ;  and 
such  a  Church,  we  cannot  but  believe,  might  be  established  in  this  country, 
in  conformity  with  the  Bible,  which  would  find  worthy  employment  for 
all  at  present  holding  religious  oflRces,  and  which  would  grow  daily  in 
the  love  and  reverence  not  only  of  our  own  people,  but  of  all  other 
civilised  nations. 

The  Church  of  England,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  too  spiritually 
proud  and  too   exclusive,   to   our  minds,  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
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people.  "We  contmue  a  member  of  it,  certainly ;  but  why  ?  Not  that  we 
think  it  an  admirable  religious  establishment,  but  because  we  caa  find 
nothing  better  in  the  sense  in  which  we  wish  to  see  it  reformed.  More- 
over, we  cannot  secede  irom  it,  without  appearing  to  be  adverse  to  it ; 
while  WB  are  only  opposed  to  its  exclusive  system,  not  to  its  teaching. 
Besides,  it  was  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism  in  the  days  of  its  inaugura- 
tion ;  nor  should  we  forget  that  it  overturned  in  this  country  the  Popish 
scaffolds,  and  put  out  its  Smithfield  fires :  but,  we  repeat,  the  Christian 
garrison  has  outgrown  its  citadel,  and  must  go  beyond  its  boundaries  or 
starve,  unless  those  boundaries  be  widely  enlarged. 

The  heads  of  the  Church  have  opposed  the  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Sundays;  but  as  it  is  a  question  of  Sunday  recreation  and 
proper  places  of  resort  for  the  people,  suppose  they  were  to  set  the 
example,  and  begin  spiritedly  by  opening  the  cathedrals  and  all  conse- 
crated places  to  the  public  on  Sundays  !  Who  knows  what  kindly 
influence  might  not  diffuse  itself  through  the  community  from  such  a 
novelty  as  everybody  being  able  to  go  into  a  house  of  prayer  at  any  time 
of  the  day,  without  asking  permission  of  the  astonished  clergyman,  and 
goiQg  to  the  indignant  sexton  for  the  keys ! 

So  little  reverence,  we  fear,  exists  for  "  The  Church,"  that  it  is  not 
impossible  but  that  some  awkwardness,  amounting  almost  to  ridicule, 
might  attach  at  first  to  the  exercise  of  this  privilege ;  but  we  are  much 
mistaken,  if,  under  proper  management,  it  would  not  soon  ccme  to  be 
graciously  accepted,  and  when  made  imiversal  and  for  every  day  in  the 
week,  to  be  highly  appreciated  and  dearly  cherished — ^winning  back  to  its 
altars  thousauds  of  the  Church's  wandering  and  discontented  sons. 

And  this  step,  we  conceive,  might  be  taken  without  offensively 
disturbing  the  existing  order  of  things.  From  the  officiating  clergymen 
we  would  require  no  increase  of  duty.  At  the  usual  hours  let  the  usual 
services  be  performed;  but  from  day-light  to  bed-time,  at  least,  the  church 
should  be  open,  as  a  house  of  prayer  and  devout  meditation,  where 
beautiful  music  might  sometimes  be  heard.  Where  all  Christians  should 
be  invited  to  enter  "  to  commune  with  their  own  hearts  and  be  still," 
under  a  system  of  simple  and  kindly  regulations,  which  they  would  soon 
learn  to  respect :  not  regulations  accompanied  with  those  repulsive  threats 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  with  which  it  is  usual  in  this  country  to  insult, 
by  public  notice,  all  to  whom  any  privil^e  is  offered — ^nor  left  to  be 
enforced  at  the  discretion  of  vulgar  and  officious  beadles — but  under  the 
unostentatious  superintendence  of  Elders,  chosen  from  the  parishioners, 
relieving  each  other  at  regular  periods,  and  not  distinguishable  from  the 
other  persons  assembled,  unless  when  it  became  necessary  for  them 
officially  to  come  forward. 
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Music  is  by  some  severe  sects,  and  especially  the  Quakers,  rejected 
as  an  aid  to  devotion,  being  accounted  harmftil  and  of  a  tendency  to  divert 
the  attention  from  "  thoughts  of  God  and  things  divine."  What  its  effect 
may  be  on  those  who  study  it  as  an  art,  and  who  are  critics  therein,  we 
know  not,  but  to  us  a  '^ concord  of  sweet  sounds"  is  always  what 
Collins  calls  *'  soul-subduing,"  even  when 

**  The  sun  is  in  the  Heavens  and  the  proud  day 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world/' 

Still  more  does  its  benign  influence  pervade  our  senses,  and  abstract  them 
from  the  grosser  apprehensions  of  our  fallen  nature,  when  in  the  twilight 
•hour  we  reverently  tread  the  pavement  of  some  ancient  structure  devoted 
to  religious  uses — 

'*  Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise." 

The  venerable  cloisters,  with  their  sculptured  mementoes  of  the  transitive 
nature  of  our  sojourn  here,  impress  us  with  devotional  feelings  :  but  the 
deep  tones  of  the  organ  fill  the  mind  with  holy  thoughts,  like  a  voice 
from  another  world;  and  as  its  solemn  sounds  float  away  to  a  softer 
strain,  we  seem  to  hear  an  angel's  whisper  in  the  dying  cadences  of  the 
distant  chant ! 

If  this  subject  were  taken  up  by  those  competent  to  agitate  and  to 
promote  it,  they  might  count  on  us  to  become  a  member  of  the  first  church 
that  should  be  opened  as  a  temple  of  God  on  the  plan  we  have  suggested. 

With  one  more  extract,  we  conclude  our  notice  of  "  I^otes  at 
Paris  :"— 

**  The  following  startling  language  has  been  used  by  a  distinguished  writer,  who 
has  been  received  in  the  present  year,  with  marked  favor,  by  the  Pope : — *  Pour  moi 
ce  que  je  regrette,  je  I'avoue  franchement,  c*est  qu'on  n'ait  pas  brule  Jean  Hub 
plus  toty  et  qu'on  n'ait  pas  brul^  6galement  Luther;  c'est  qu'il  ne  soitpas  trouve 
quelque  prince  assez  pimXf  et  assez  politique,  pour  mouvoir  une  croisade  coutre  les 
Protestants !'  " 

Thus  we  see  that  the  spirit  of  Popery  remains  the  same,  and  it 
confesses  itself  ready,  with  an  outspoken  candour  truly  edifying,  to  per- 
petrate another  St.  Bartholomew,  on  a  grander  scale,  if  only  it  can  And  a 
prince  sufficiently  ^to«»  to  undertake  the  crusade. 

''  The  Great  Eclipse"  would  have  pleased  us  better  if  its  title  had 
been  some  guide  to  its  contents.  It  is  only  explained  by  exhibiting  the 
attempts  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  and  Tractarians  to  eclipse  the  '^  Sun  of 
Eighteousness,"  which,  after  all,  is  not  eclipsed. 

We  took  up  the  book  expectiag  to  be  edifled  on  the  subject  of 
astrology,  instead  of  which,  we  found  a  collection  of  Popish  and  Tractarian 
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edicts  and  confessions  of  faith  contrasted  with  Bible  texts  and  the  precepts 
of  Christianity-. 

The  one  decree  of  "  The  Cauneil  of  TrmV^  (the  great  Eoman- 
Oatholio  role  of  Faith)  which  renders  controversy  useless  is  this — AU 
saving  truth  u  not  contained  in  the  Bbly  Seriptures, 

Now  if  my  father  has  promised  me,  on  going  into  a  far  country,  in  a 
letter  which  he  has  transmitted  to  me  by  his  Mthful, servants,  that  if  I 
comply  with  the  conditions  therein  set  down,  he  will,  on  his  return,  give 
me  an  inheritance,  and  that  I  must  listen  to  no  instructions  as  from  him 
but  what  are  included  in  that  letter,  should  I  not  be  accounted  worse 
than  a  Heathen  if  I  foolishly  listened  to  those  who  would  persuade  me 
that  all  my  father's  mind  was  not  in  that  letter,  and  that  he  would  not 
give  me  the  inheritance  unless  I  followed  their  advice,  which  was  con- 
trary to  this  letter,  and  which,  if  it  were  true,  would  prove  my  father  to 
be  a  liar?  That  he  intended  to  deceive  me  and  not  to  give  me  any 
inheritance  at  all?  My  only  chance  is  clearly  to  abide  by  what  he 
himself  enjoined  me.  Upon  the  observance  of  his  word  I  can  expect  the 
promised  recompense ;  but  will  he  hear  me  if  I  tell  him  that  I  was 
persuaded  that  he  would  not  reward  me  if  I  did  not  disobey  his 
iojunctions,  and  therefore  that  I  have  disobeyed  them  ? 

If  Popery  does  not  rest  on  Scripture  it  rests  on  nothing,  and  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  human  understanding  to  pretend  otherwise. 

The  religion  of  Christ  teaches  faith,  love,  and  charity — ^that  of  the 
Pope  inculcates  fdsehood,  hatred,  and  vengeance.  We  have,  therefore,  no 
common  ground  of  argument  with  it,  because  our  objections  to  it  are 
iib  initio.  It  would  be  like  arguing  with  a  bastard  who  claims  to  be  the 
rightfiil  heir  by  repudiating  his  father,  in  whose  name  alone  he  could 
have  any  title  at  all.  If  it  were  a  Church  which  proclaimed  the  Bible, 
inculcated  charity  and  humility,  protected  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
denounced  the  shedding  of  blood,  it  would  then  at  least  have  something 
to  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  Christians ;  but  from  its  past  and 
present  history  it  can  only  be  proved  to  be  an  abomination,  and  a  scourge 
to  the  human  race. 

The  Tractarians  seem  to  be  envious  of  the  power  possessed  by 
Boman-Catholic  priests  over  the  minds  of  their  flocks,  and  evidently  turn 
a  longing  eye  to  Eome. 

"  Your  trumpery  principles  about  Scripture  being  the  sole  rule  in 
Jundamentahf  1  nauseate  the  word,"  says  Froude,  vol.  1,  p.  413. 

"  All  ideas  of  the  Bible  and  the  dispensing  of  the  Bible,  as  in  itself 
a  means  of  propagating  Christianity,,  are  a  fiction  and  an  absurdity,''  says 
the  Heverend  Mr.  Bennett. 
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This  £^pears  to  us  to  be  language  which  might  be  pardoned  in  a 
Turk — ^hardly  in  one  professing  to  be  a  Christian ;  but  we  object  not  to  it 
on  our  own  account.  Any  Church  which  does  not  persecute,  and  which 
distributes  the  Bible,  may  preach  against  it  as  much  aa  it  likes ;  nobody  is 
obliged  to  listen  to  its  preachers,  and  those  who  choose  to  do  so,  with  the 
Bible  in  their  hands,  are  not  accountable  to  us. 

The  writer  of  the  "  Great  Eclipse''  has  succeeded  in  exhibiting  the 
evil  doctrines  and  practices  of  Popery  in  a  strong  and  repulsive  light, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  are  some  descriptions,  by  sufferers, 
and  by  Dr.  Gteddes,  Bishop  Wilcox,  and  other  credible  witnesses,  of 
tortures  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition,  and  at  Autos  da  fe,  which  make  the 
very  flesh  creep  only  to  read  them. 

*'  The  Tuscan  martyrs,"  whose  case  is  so  well  known,  we  only 
allude  to  here  for  the  purpose  of  offering  our  tribute  of  respect  to 
their  spirited  advocate,  M.  Maggiorani,  whose  bold  and  eloquent 
defence  of  the  Madiai  was  not  only  highly  honorable  to  himself, 
but  must  in  our  opinion  do  more  damage  to  the  cause  of  the  Pope 
and  his  Mend  the  Grand  Duke  than  all  the  private  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  previously  throughout  their  dominions.  It  is  something,  too , 
in  favor  of  the  progress  of  truth  that  such  an  appeal  was,  in  such  a 
tribimal,  suffered  to  proceed  without  interruption,  and  .  to  obtain 
publicity. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  England,  the  land  of  religious  and  political 
freedom,  and  the  liberator  in  past  times  of  the  himian  mind  from  the 
thraldom  of  priestcraft,  does  so  little  even  at  this  day  to  assist  Christian- 
ity on  the  continent.  Our  Government  might  make  it  the  interest  of 
these  petty  despots  to  behave  better. 

But  we  must  take  care  we  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  Bishop  Hall, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  "Moderation,"  towards  the  end  of  which  he  makes 
this  extraordinary  observation,  "  Master  Calvin  did  well  approve  himself 
to  God's  Church  in  bringing  Servetus  to  the  stake  at  Geneva  " !  I 

"Will  Polemics  be  always  implacable  ? 

This  little  book  gives  all  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  the  Madiai, 
from  the  period  of  their  arrest  to  the  conclusion  of  their  imprisonment, 
and  teaches  an  impressive  lesson  of  Eoman-Catholic  power. 


THE    SWISS    MOTHER. 


BY  J.    L.    A. 


Awake !  awake !  my  child,  my  own — ^my  hunter-boy,  arise. 

The  dawn  breaks  o'er  the  distant  hills,  the  lark  is  in  the  skies ; 

The  chamois  climbs  the  mountain  height,  and  on  the  dewy  slope. 

Free  as  thy  footstep,  and  as  light,  bounds  the  young  antelope ; 

And  the  hunter's  horn  sounds  on  the  hills,  where  the  echoes  answer  make, 

And  yet  thou  sleepest  heavily ;  my  child,  my  own,  awake  I 

A  radiant  smile  is  on  thy  brow ;  what  doth  thy  spirit  dream  ? 

Is  it  of  some  sequester' d  dell,  with  its  unsunn'd  mountain  stream — 

Where  thou  hast  laid  thee  down  to  rest  upon  the  flowery  brink. 

Or  stoop'd  to  cool  thy  burning  brow,  or  the  freshening  wave  to  drink  ? — 

Or,  perchance,  thou'st  bent  thy  woodland  bow,  &mark'd  thine  arrow's  flight. 

And  joyous  art,  for  the  goodly  prey  thou  wilt  bear  me  home  to  night. 

How  fast  has  slumber  seal'd  thine  eyes  !  thou,  that  wert  wont  to  spring. 
Like  a  young  eagle  from  the  rock,  ere  the  lark  had  spread  her  wing : 
And  yet  thou  liest  there,  although  the  light  falls  on  thee  now. 
The  glorious  light  of  Heaven's  own  sun  upon  thy  cheek  and  brow ; 
Thou  liest  there,  still,  in  thy  calm,  thy  all  unwonted  sleep. 
So  fair,  and  yet  so  motionless ;  and  I, — ^why  do  I  weep  ? 

I  had  a  fearfal  dream  of  thee  :  oh !  was  it  all  a  dream  ? 

The  horrors  of  that  wild  abyss,  with  its  deep  unfathom'd  stream ; 

With  the  lonely  bittern's  boding  scream,  above  its  rocky  bed. 

And  the  hollow  waters'  gurgling  sound,  as  they  closed  above  thine  head ; 

And  thy  bright  locks  soil'd  with  tangled  weeds,  and  thy  pallid  lips  apart; — 

Alas  !  for  such  deep  dreams  of  woe,  to  load  a  mother's  heart ! 

It  was  an  idle  vision  all :  thou  wilt  awaken  soon, 
And  ask  me  for  the  cooling  grapes,  ^to  quench  thy  thirst  at  noon ; 
Wilt  sling  thy  bow  upon  thine  arm,  and  try  thy  pointed  dart. 
And  linger  for  thy  mother's  smile  and  kiss,  ere  thou  depart ; 
Then  boimd  along  the  mountain  path,  while  the  echoes  will  'rejoice. 
To  learn  the  gladsome  notes  thou  sing'st,  and  bear  me  back  thy  voice. 
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Thy  preoious  yoicei  that  can  xmlock  the  depths  of  mj  sad  heart, 
CaUing  back  dreams  of  one  more  dear,  all  precious  as  thou  art : 
Till,  like  a  flower  that  bowed  its  head  beneath  the  tempest's  wrath, 
I  raise  my  hopes  while  joy  and  peace  seem  brightening  round  my  path : 
Sut  soon  amidst  the  distant  wilds  I  lose  thy  joyous  tone, 
And  wake,  to  find  myself  once  more,  a  widow — and  alone. 

A  sunbeam  yet  more  deeply  priz'd  for  breaking  through  a  doud ; 

A  staff  to  rest  a  weary  frame,  by  age  and  sorrow  bow'd ; 

A  green  tree  in  the  wilderness^  alone,  amidst  the  sand, 

A  sparkling  fount  of  gushing  streams  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land ; 

A  star  to  guide  a  lonely  bark  on  a  dark  and  troubled  sea ; — 

Thou  hast  been  all  of  these,  my  child,  aye,  more  than  these  to  me. 

But  soft,  thou  wak'st: — ^thou  wak'st;  once  more  those  joyous  eyes  uhdose. 

Plashing  with  light  as  proud  as  that  the  diamond's  lustre  throws : 

Oh !  precious  to  thy  mother's  heart,  too  tenderly  endear'd, 

I  knew  thou  held'st  an  idol's  place,  and  therefore  have  I  fear'd ; 

I  fear'd  that  He,  who  claims  the  heart  of  man  to  be  his  own. 

Should  strike  the  rival  from  his  throne  and  leave  me  here  alone. 

But  joy  for  my  more  blessed  lot ;  again  the  hope  I  see 

The  vision'd  scene  that  calls  thee  forth,  a  leader  of  the  free ; 

That  hangs  around  thy  noble  brow  a  halo  of  such  light. 

The  proudest  diadem  of  earth  hath  glory  none  so  bright : 

I  hear  the  voice  of  prayer  ascend,  of  praise  from  every  shrine. 

And  the  name  for  which  those  vows  are  breathed,  my  precious  child,  is  thine. 

Oh !  chide  ye  not  the  mother's  dream,  she  hath  a  prophet's  eye ; 
She  hears  the  voice  of  coming  years,  the  time  that  draweth  nigh ; 
She  holds  a  gem  of  richest  price ;  she  feels  its  unknown  worth, 
She  sees  him  marked  for  glorious  deeds, — a  hero  from  his  birth : 
And  high  the  throbs  of  generous  pride  within  her  bosom  swell. 
For  she  waits  till  Alp  to  Alp  shall  bear  the  name  of— William  Tell. 
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BT   A   MAN  AB0I7T   TOWN. 


The  war  and  the  weather  have  divided  my  attention  during  the 
month.  The  former  has  made  a  little  progress,  as  far  as  the  Turks  are 
concerned — ^none  whatever  as  regards  the  allies.  The  English  and 
French  troops  are  still  doing  nothing  in  the  East,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier 
is  effecting  precisely  the  same  in  the  North.  In  the  meantime  it  is  highly 
satisfactory  to  leam  that  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ships,  are  all  in  the  highest 
condition,  and  don't  seem  at  all  disposed  (we  speak  of  their  leaders)  to 
risk  getting  out  of  it.  I  don't  know  the  number  of  pounds  sterling  the 
Baltic  expedition  has  cost ;  but  I  do  know  the  amount  of  its  achievements 
— ^the  capture  of  a  few  miserable  merchantmen  and  the  burning  of  some 
ship-timber!  But  the  French  troops  are  on  their  way,  and — quid  via 
amplius  f 

As  for  the  weather,  I  am  astonished  to  find  that  any  part  of  me  is 
left,  after  being  exposed  to  a  heat  in  which  I  should  have  considerecl 
that  any  body  was  combustible  or  soluble.  The  Wenham  Lake  Ice 
Company  have  been  making  a  fortune,  a^d  the  crops  are  ripening  su- 
perbly.    The  latter  fact  ought  to  atone  for  our  own  sudorific  miseries. 

The  anticipated  battie  in  the  Commons,  on  the  17th,  did  not  come  off. 
The  ministry  expected  a  bullying  from  the  Conservatives,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  appointment  as  war-minister ;  but  Pakihgton 
was  quiet,  and  Disraeli  reserved  himself  for  a  greater  occasion :  so  ther^ 
was  no  fight,  and  Lord  John  got  what  he  asked  for  the  new  war-office, 
viz.,  his  £17,300.,  almost  nemins  contra  dicente.  Perhaps  the  meeting  at 
Downing  Street  of  the  174  members  to  take  counsel  with  Lord  John,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day,  had  something  to  do  with  it.  On  the  24th  the 
forces  on  each  side  looked  more  formidable,  and  this  (on  the  question  of  the 
£3,000,000.)  was  evidently  a  field-day.  But  it  terminated  in  a  sham- 
fight,  no  earnest  blows  having  been  struck  on  either  side.  Lord  John,  as 
usual,  began  by  promising  a  good  deal  more  than  he  meant  to  stand  to. 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart  moved  an  amendment,  which  he  had  no  intention  to 
press,  and  Layard,  who  made  a  good  speech,  was  over-eager  to  put  mmis- 
ters  in  the  wrong,  and  weakened  his  argument  by  asserting  too  much. 
The  Member  for  the  "West  Biding  made  it  clear  that  there  was  only  one 
man  in  the  House  for  whose  opinion  he  had  any  respect,  and  that  man 
was  Mr.  Richard  Cobden.  Then  followed  the  great  gun  of  the  oppo- 
sition, Disraeli,  who  good-naturedly  collared  the  President  of  the 
Council,  just  as  a  friendly  tipstaff  does  an  incorrigible  old  debtor 
whose    tricks    he    is  up    to,   ahd  whom  he  always  knows  where  i6 
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find.  For  the  look  of  tlie  thing,  he  must  seem  to  do  his  duty^  but  any 
bail  at  all  will  be  taken ;  so  the  noble  Lord  was  released  on  his  own 
recognizances  and  a  sort  of  promise  to  pay  a  composition  of  three  farthings 
in  the  pound  of  his  original  undertaking,  if  ever  he  should  seriously  be 
called  on  to  do  so— -a  proof  of  honesty  which  seemed  to  touch  the  House 
very  sensibly. 

Lord  Pahnerston  woimd  up  the  debate  in  his  usual  free-and-easy 
way !  What's  anything  to  anybody  ?  Pay  your  money  and  go  home  to 
your  friends.  There  was  a  rechauffe  of  the  subject  on  the  following  even- 
ing, but  the  time  for  debates  was  gone  by.  Ministers  obtained  their 
£3,000,000.  without  a  division,  and  are  now  contriving  how  to  put  up  the 
Parliamentary  shutters  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  to  chalk  on  the 
doors  "  Gone  to  Jericho." 

Speaking  of  Disraeli,  permit  me  to  correct  an  error  in  your  literary 
biography  of  him,  last  month.  I  can  assure  you  he  never  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  John  Murray's  newspaper.  The  Representative :  I  have  the 
best,  authority  for  saying  so.  iN'either  do  I  believe  that  H — ,  the  barrister, 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  atrocious  life  of  him,  to  which  you  allude : 
but  on  this  point  I  am  less  positive. 

Everybody  agrees  that  the  present  seeison  is  a  dull  one.  "Whether  it 
bo  the  war  or  the  weather,  or  both,  the  fact  is  nothing  is  thought  of  but 
jaunting  about  by  land  or  by  water.  If  you  want  a  trip  let  me  commend 
you  to  a  very  pleasant  one.  Those  excellent  fellows,  the  Directors  of  the 
S.  W.  Bailway  Company,  whose  liberal  regulation  cannot  be  too  widely 
known,  will  give  you  a  return-ticket  on  Saturday  which  will  last  you  till 
Monday  night,  at  about  half  fare — that  is,  you  only  pay  for  the  journey 
down,  and  within  the  period  mentioned  you  come  back  for  nothing.  So 
take  a  return-ticket  for  Gosport,  or  Portsmouth,  and  cross  over  to  Eyde — 
per  steamer — and  with  your  scrip  in  your  hand  (hot  railway  scrip)  set  off 
for  a  ramble  round  the  coast,  or  over  the  hills — about  five  miles — ^to  St. 
Helen's,  where  you  may  spend  your  Sunday,  and  visit  Brading  Church, 
and  the  tomb  of  the  "  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  immortalised  by  Legh 
Elchmond. 

Tho  Crystal  Palace,  the  only  genuine  novelty,  though  attracting 
great  numbers  daily,  does  not  draw  to  the  extent  expected. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  going  on  in  the  theatrical  world  worth 
notice,  and  who  could  sit  out  a  play  such  weather  as  this  ? 

But  I  went  to  Hampton  Court  the  other  day ;  and  if  you  take  a  trip 
to  the  same  Tempe,  don't  go  by  water — ^unless  you  are  prepared  to  spend 
the  night  on  it.  I  attempted  to  return  in  the  evening  by  that  venerable 
old  tub  **  The  Locomotive."  Some  two  hundred  people  were  on  board; 
and  it  appeared  after  we  had  all  paid  our  fares,  and  got  a  mile  or  two 
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on  our  way,  that  there  was  no  water  to  float  the  vessel — ^nor  would 
there  be  until  midnight — ^when  we  were  unceremoniously  told  we  might 
stay  on  board,  or  go  home  as  we  liked ;  *'  no  money  would  be  returned  " 
— ^for  the  Captain-  stated  that  although  he  had  engaged  to  leave  Hampton 
Court  at  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock,  he  had  not  said  when  he  would  reach 
London !  So  that,  after  vain  expostulations,  nearly  all  the  passengers — 
men,  women,  and  children — ^were  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames : 
some  without  money,  others  without  strength,  and  all  without  temper. 

Fray  make  public  this  ingenious  mode  of  raising  money  without 
doing  anything  for  it. 

Mr.  Albert  Smith  has  been  honored  by  a  visit  from  ber  Majesty,  who 
sent  him  a  diamond  pin^  with  a  message  that  she  had  seldom  been  more 
pleased  or  amused  than  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  I  am  confident  that 
her  Majesty  was  sincere  in  this  avowal,  and  her  good  taste  is  well  known. 

At  the  Gallery  of  Illustration  scenes  in  the  Baltic  have  been  added 
to  the  entertainment.  They  are  all  good — the  best  being  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  Cronstadt. 

An  amusing  story  is  related  of  Lafonfs  Company  at  Liverpool.  The 
printer,  not  being  au  fait  at  French,  first  printed  the  well-known  piece 
"  Za  joiefaU  peur'*  as  La  jote  fait  phre.  When  the  mistake  was  indig- 
nantly pointed  out,  he  promised  to  rectify  it,  and  next  day  all  Liverpool 
was  placarded  with  enormous  posters  announcing  La  joie  fait  pueb! 
Lnagine  Lafbnt's  horror. 

By  the  way,  Miss  Mitford  is  making  a  collection  of  her  **  Dramatic 
"Works,"  which  are  to  be  published  by  Hurst  and  Blackett.  They  will 
be  new  to  most  readers. 

Poor  Madame  Sontag  is  dead!  What  a  strange  history  is  hers! 
First  a  singer,  taking  the  world  by  storm  with  her  beauty  and  her  sweet 
voice :  then  the  noliU  dama  of  private  life,  the  wife  of  the  rich  and 
courted  Count  Bossi :  lastly,  treading  the  stage  again,  after  twenty  years' 
absence  frgm  it,  and  winning  greater  admiration  than  ever,  to  the  day  of 
her  death  in  miserable  Mexico. 

Two  places  of  amusement  are  advertised  to  be  sold,  by  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery — the  Princess's  Theatre  and  the  Colosseum.  Probably 
Kean  will  purchase  the  former.     Who  will  ruin  himself  vrith  the  latter  ? 

Lastly,  let  me  refer  to  one  of  the  most  noticeable  events  of  the 
month — ^the  inauguration  of  the  monument  erected  in  Kensal  Green  to 
the  memory  of  glorious  Tom  Hood.  Nothing  could  be  better — more 
graceful,  more  feeling,  more  affecting — ^than  the  address  of  Monckton 
Milnes  on  the  occasion.  How  few  thoroughly  understood  Hood  while 
living :  how  few  know  his  works,  now  that  he  is  dead !  All  have  read 
something  of  his ;  but  there  are  some  pieces  that  few  have  seen  which  yet 
contain  the  most  varied  beauties  of  wit  and  pathos.  Let  every  man 
possess  himself  of  a  copy  of  Hood's  poems :  he  will  gratify  himself  and 
do  good  to  those  near  and  dear  ones  whom  Hood  left  behind  him. 


NOTICES    OF   NEW   BOOKS. 


A  very  aimiBiTig  caricature  luui  recently  appeared  in  Paris.  An  unfortunate  author 
is  presenting  to  a  publisher  a  yoluminous  manuscript,  with  the  words — Vbiidf  Monsieur ^ 
tm  manutcrit  qui  t»t  fort  mUrettant,  The  publisher  interrupts  him — Tmez^  Jfotuieur; 
«tf-0»  ^  'ilparU  dea  UtrcB  ou  dea  Suuet  f 

Such  is  tiie  true  state  oi  the  case  :  everything  is  a  drag  in  the  literary  market  at 
present  that  does  not  discuss  the  war,  or  something  connected  with  it.  Authors  who 
cannot  write  about  Turkey  and  Russia  may  starve,  or  turn  crossing-sweeperB  till  the 
« piping  times  of  peace"  return.  Moreover,  July  is  notoriously  about  the  dullest 
publishing  month  in  the  year.  Paternoster  Row  is  deep  in  ledgers,  with  the  half-yearly 
accounts  and  balances  of  profit  and  loss.  It  is  too  hot  to  read  or  to  do  anything  at  all : 
80  that  altogether  it  is  little  short  of  miraculous  what  a  goodly  amount  of  books  we  still 
find  before  us  awaiting  our  judgment.    AUona^  done  ! 

WAS  BOOKS. 

Ettisia  and  Bngland^  their  Strength  and  WeakneUy  by  J.  R.  MoreU  (Trubner  &  Co.), 
has  an  extremely  taking  title.  Its  main  object  is  to  point  out  the  advantage  of 
aiding  the  Circassians  against  the  Russians,  and  securing  their  co-operation  with  our 
own  forces.  The  author  seems  well  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  we  were  as- 
tonished to  find  that  he  estimates  their  armed  force  at  from  3  to  400,000  men !  Their 
mounted  warriors  are  confessedly  the  finest  light  cavalry  in  the  world.  The  book  is 
very  interesting. 

letters  of  an  American,  mainly  on  Ruma  and  Revolution  (Chapman  &  Hall),  profess 
to  be  edited  by  Walter  Savage  Landor.  They  are  evidently^  im^en  by  him,  and  show 
the  i^^ifailing  eloquence  and  vigorous  intellect  of  our  venerable  correspondent. 

lelamiem — ite  Sm  and  ProgreaSy  S^e.,  by  F.  A.  Neale  (Madden),  is  not  what  it  professes 
to  be,  because  it  is  a  romance  and  not  a  history,  excepting  towards  the  end,  where  Mr. 
Neale's  remarks  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Turks  are  founded  on  his  own  observa- 
tions and  experience,  and  therefore  worthy  of  attention. 

Russia  and  Europe,  or  the  Probable  Consequences  of  the  Ptesent  War,  by  Count 
Valerian  Krasniski  (Chapman  &  Hall),  is  a  plea  for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.    Even  the  future  king  is  proposed — H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ! 

(yByrwfs  BneydopasdAa  of  the  JTar  (Skeet)  is  a  very  useful  compilation,  being  a 
kind  of  history  of  the  war,  more  methodically  arranged  than  in  the  current  newspapers. 

The  Close  of  the  War  (Stanford)^  by  an  Income-tax  Payer,  contains  suggestions  as 
to  the  terms  on  which  we  are  to  make  peace  with  Russia.  Here  is  another  new  king- 
dom proposed — ^that  of  the  Caucasus :  and  another  new  monarch  named  for  it — Omar 
Pasha. 

Major-General  Macintosh  gives  us  A  Military  Tour  in  European  Turkey,  the  Crimea, 
and  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Blaek  Sea,  (Longman  d  Co.).  Mostly  military  descriptions  and 
suggestions.  The  General  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  been  the  first  to  point  out 
to  the  Government  that  Gallipoli  was  only  strong  towards  the  water,  and  he  '*  had  the 
gratification  of  learning  that  operations  had  been  commenced  by  their  repairing  direct 
to  Gallipoli,  &c." — ^which  supposing  our  position,  with  regard  to  our  Turkish  allies,  to 
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be  reversed,  that  England  were  invaded  by  Ruaaia  from  the  north,  and  they  had  to  send 
OS  auziliaiy  tfoopa,  it  is  as  if,  whHe  the  Eussiaii  army  was  marching  on  London  by  way 
of  York,  our  Turkish  friends  should  disembark  manfrilly  at  Penzance,  and  fortify  Bt. 
Michael's  Mount,  "  on  the  land  side,"  by  way  of  turning  the  enemy's  flank. 

Military  strategists  appear  to  have  been  looking  out  for  fortresses  to  garrison,  with- 
out reference  to  the  seat  of  war,  as  if  Turkey  were  to  be  over-run  by  the  Russians,  in 
conformity  witili  ministerial  plans,  as  a  matter  of  course,  before  our  part  in  the  fighting 
was  to  begin.  With  a  British  fleet  in  the  black  Sea  there  could  be  no  question  of 
QalUpoli  till  Constantinople  had  fallen.  The  General  seems  to  think  that  *■  after  the  time 
which  has  been  allowed  to  Russia  to  erect  fortifications  there  "  the  Crimea  can  only  be 
taken  by  a  regular  campaign.  We  conmiend  his  observations  on  that  head  to  the  con- 
sideration of  enterprising  military  men.  Hitherto  the  Russian  armies  have  been  more 
formidable  on  paper  than  in  the  field  of  battle. 

A  Journal  of  a  Seaidenee  in  Northern  Persia  and  the  Atffaemt  Ttovineea  of  Tkirkey^ 
by  Lieut.-Col.  Stuart  (Bentley),  is  interesting,  fh)m  the  quantity  and  novelty  of  its 
materials.    In  a  literary  point  of  view  it  is  leas  commendable. 

We  now  proceed  to 

HISTOBT  AND  BIOGEJLPHT. 

The  seventh  volume  of  tilie  Siatory  of  England^  from  the  Peace  of  Utreeht  to  the 
Peaee  of  Vereaillesy  by  Lord  Mahon  (Murray),  has  been  published,  and  concludes  tite 
work.  Lord  Byron  pronounced  Mitford's  violent  prejudices  one  of  his  virtues  as  an 
historian,  because  they  made  him  write  in  earnest  Judged  by  such  a  standard,  Lord 
Mahon  would  be  a  very  bad  one,  for  he  is  the  most  unprejudiced  historian  whose* works 
we  have  ever  read.  For  our  own  part  we  greatly  admire  him  on  this  very  account,  and 
we  cannot  but  fed  regret  that  so  admirable  a  work  as  the  one  before  us  has  come  to 
an  end.  Tet  how  much  remains  to  be  written  of  the  history  of  our  own  country,  and 
how  few  more  competent  to  perform  the  task  than  Lord  Mahon ! 

The  indefatigable  Charles  Knight  has  published  a  volume  entitled  The  Old  Printer 
and  the  Modem  Preea,  being  a  life  of  Caxton,  with  a  commentary  on  cheap  literature. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  speak  of  cheap  books  as  we  do  of  cheap  bread,  as  if  the 
more  we  could  devour  the  better  it  would  be  for  us ;  but  when  we  consider  that  there 
are  ten  times  as  many  books  published  as  can  be  read,  or  are  worth  reading,  we  for  our 
part  would  not  care  if  they  were  dearer.  Solomon  said  **  and  frirther  my  son  be  thou 
admonished ;  of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end :  and  m  uch  study  is  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh."  What  would  he  have  said  in  our  day,  when  it  is  "  a  ^eaziness  of  the  flesh" 
to  read  even  the  titles  of  the  books  that  are  published ! 

History  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  English  Sevolution^  by  M.  Guizot  (Bentley),  is  a 
reprint,  with  additions  and  corrections,  and  a  preliminary  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the 
Revolution.  Like  aU  that  has  emanated  from  the  same  pen,  it  is  distinguished  for 
research,  sound  reasoning,  and  graceful  eloquence. 

The  same  publisher  gives  us  Lamartine's  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Characters — a  most 
charmingly  written  work,  with  an  astonishing  amount  of  information  in  the  small 
compass  of  two  volumes. 

YOTAGES  Am)  TKAYELS. 

Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (LoW  &  Co.), 
will  be  read  for  the  sake  pf  the  authoress  of  "  Unde  Tom's  Cabin."  It  is  a  record  of 
Mrs.  Stowe'r  late  vint  to  Europe,  sketchingly  and  pleasingly  written,  though  in  tho- 
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^  roughly  American  (t.  e.  bad)  taste ;  for  we  cannot  say  less  of  the  wholesale  introductioi^ 
of  private  names,  priyate  houses,  and  private  conversations,  into  a  book  intended  for  all 
the  world  to  read.  Did  not  Mrs.  Stowe  leam  during  her  visit  to  England  that  toe  draw 
a  great  distinction  between  social  intercourse  and  public  display,  though  to  an  American 
they  appear  to  be  synonymous  i  We  do  not  live  in  hotels,  and  sit  down  six  hundred  to 
dinner  every  day.  We  do  not  care  to  have  all  our  private  and  Mendly  conversations 
dished-up  for  the  amusement,  or  to  gratify  the  curiosity,  of  a  crowd  of  Yankee  '^chiels." 
Some  of  the  people,  whose  names  are  thus  paraded,  may  be  gratified  to  see  themselves 
in  print ;  but  they  will  certainly  be  the  less  respectable  portion  of  the  company.  N.  P. 
WiUises,  Beecher  Stowes,  Orace  Greenwoods,  and  the  rest,  will  become  such  nuisances, 
if  this  system  of  book-making  at  the  expense  of  all  proper  feeling  be  continued,  that 
no  one  will  admit  them  into  society  in  England  at  alL  Except  for  this  defect,  Mrs. 
Stowe's  book  would  be  an  amusing  one. 

IHcturesfrom  the  East,  by  John  Capper  (Chapman  &  Hall),  are/in  truth  pictures,  of 
Ceylon,  drawn  on  the  spot  and  extremely  well  executed. 

Scandinavian  Adventures,  by  L.  LLoyd  (Bentley),  will  be  eagerly  read  by  the  lovers 
of  romantic  incidents  and  a  sportsman's  Ufe.  They  are  worth  a  hundred  novels,  for 
interest  and  excitement ;  and  they  are  the  truthful  record  of  a  life  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years  in  the  north — Norway,  Sweden,  &c. 

2^  Land  of  Sinim ;  or  China  and  Chinese  Missions^  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gillespie, 
(Macphail)  is  the  work  of  a  gentleman  who  was  for  seven  years  Missionary  at  Hong 
Kong.  It  is  full  of  information  regarding  the  people,  the  country,  the  language, 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  China.  It  also  enters  largely  into  the  question 
of  how  far  Christianity  has  prospered  there — ^the  answer  being  most  discouraging 
to  philanthropists.    ' 

FicnoN. 

Cretve^JRise :  a  ybvei,  by  John  Cordy  Jeaffireson,  (Hurst  and  Blackett)  is,  we 
believe,  a  first  novel.  It  is  certainly  a  very  creditable  production :  an  intricate  plot, 
pleasing  sketches  of  rural  scenes,  well-delineated  characters,  and  good  dialogue.  It 
is  a  novel  that  must  find  favor  and  fame  for  its  author. 

FhUlip  JRoUo  ;  or  The  Scottish  Musketeers,  by  James  Grant  (Routledge)  is  a  military 
novel,  abounding  in  incident,  and  vigorously  written. 

Magdalen  Hepburn,  by  the  author  of  ^^  Margaret  Maitland,"  (Hurst  and  Blackett) 
is  a  Scotch  Historical  romance,  rather  sombre,  but  earnest  and  truthful,  and  full  of  the 
broadest  of  broad  Scotch. 

Jemingiham:  a  Story,  (Chapman  and  Hall)  would  have  been  better  christened 
"  An  Extravagant  Romance."  It  is  an  extraordinary  jumble,  and  will  not  be  very 
likely  to  bring  profit  to  the  publishers  or  credit  to  the  unknown  author. 

Ambrose  the  Sculptor,  by  Mrs.  Robert  Cartwright  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.),  is  a  very 
well  written  novel — simple  in  plot,  but  earnest  and  feeling  throughout. 

POETBY. 

We  made  an  onslaught  on  some  small  poets  last  month;  and,  except  so  far 
as  we  have  touched  on  the  subject  elsewhere,  in  our  present  number  we  shall  leave 
them  great  and  small  to  slumber  as  they  have  often  made  us  do. 

Many  other  works,  on  religious  and  general  subjects,  which  we  had  intended  to 
notice  must,  from  want  of  space,  be  deferred  till  next  month. 


LORD    JOHN    RUSSELL. 


Our  gallery  of  literary  portraits  already  includes  names  known  in 
the  National  Councils :  and  the  nobleman  whose  title  is  prefixed  to  this 
paper,  in  addition  to  his  world-wide  reputation  as  a  legislator,  has  aspired 
for  fame  in  the  character  of  a  poet,  historian,  and  biographer.  It  is 
in  his  capacity  of  author  that  we  are  about  to  review  him ; 
and,  therefore,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  weighing  in  the  balance 
his  political  merits  or  deficiencies,  we  propose  to  examine  what  he 
has  done,  for  his  contemporaries  and  for  posterity,  as  a  man  of  letters. 
At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  abstain  from  any  reference 
to  politics  in  this  disquisition ;  for  such  a  promise,  in  reviewing  the  life  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  would  be  almost  impossible  of  fulfilment,  unless  we 
determined  on  affording  our  readers  an  outline  too  meagre  to  be  even 
called  a  sketch. 

To  announce  the  parentage  and  family  history  of  Lord  John  Russell 
may  appear  almost  superfluous.  But  as  every  biography  should  be  written 
,  not  only  for  the  reader  of  to-day  but  for  those  who  are  yet  to  come,  and 
as  we  are  all  apt  to  forget  things  which  we  fancy  are  familiar  to  us, 
tin  our  memory  is  really  put  to  the  test,  we  may  venture  to  be  a 
little  more  minute  on  thb  point  than  might,  at  a  first  glance,  seem  neces- 
sary. Apart,  therefore,  from  Burke,  Debrett,  Lodge,  and  Co.,  we  may 
say  that  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Ducal  house,  of  Russell,  known  to  history, 
was  a  country  squire,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  who  appears  to  have 
obtained  the  favour  of  that  avaricious  monarch.  In  the  following  reign, 
also,  he  seems  to  have  retained,  and  even  added  to,  his  Court  favour ;  for 
on  the  demolition  of  the  Monastic  Establishments  and  their  distribution 
among  the  faithful  servants  of  the  Crown,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  assigned  to  him  "Wobum  Abbey  and  the  broad  lands  "  thereto  apper- 
taining,*' with  divers  other  possessions,  which  we  need  not  particularize, 
both  in  Bedfordshire  and  Devonshire. 

The  country  squire  was  now  Earl  of  Bedford ;  but,  unlike  most  of 

the  newly-ennobled  families  of  those  days,  that  of  Russell  seems  to  have 

stood  by  the  cause  of  the  people  whenever  that  came  into  collision  with 

the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.     Thus,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  one  of 

the  principal  parliamentary  leaders  was  the  Earl  of  Bedford.     In  the 

days  of  the  Restoration  one  of  the  "  patriot  martyrs  "  was  Lord  William 
II 
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^Susselly  the  Mend  of  Algernon  Sidney.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  the  question  was  between  the  Stuarts  and  Catholicism,  on  the  one 
dde,  and  the  House  of  Hanover  and  Protestantism,  on  the  other,  the 
Bussells  stood  firm  for  the  latter;  and  from  thence  down  to  our  own 
day  their  house  has  been  the  great  rallying  point  of  the  Whig 
party. 

Lord  John  Russell  is  the  third  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford ;  and 
first  saw  the  light — the  dim  twilight  of  a  London  sun — ^in  Hertford  Street, 
May  Fair,  in  1 792.  Bom  a  Bussell,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom 
also  a  Whig  and  a  politician ;  for  few  of  his  family,  from  the  days  of 
the  Henry-the-Seventh  squire  to  our  own,  have  failed  to  be  both.  We 
mention  this  circumstance  here,  because  the  influence  it  must  have  had  on 
Lord  John's  future  career  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

Unlike  the  sons  of  most  noble  English  houses,  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  was  sent  to  neither  of  the  great  public  schools  Eton,  Harrow, 
R^hy,  or  Winchester;  but  to  Sunbury  first,  and  afberwards  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  to  be  trained  under  the  care  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
the  renowned  old  metaphysician.  The  reason  usually  given  for  this 
selection  of  a  Scotch  University,  in  preference  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  in 
the  case  of  Lord  John  Bussell,  is  that  the  English  seats  of  learning  were 
also  the  strongholds  of  Toryism.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case;  nor 
ever  has  been,  with  reference  to  Cambridge,  which,  in  the  year  1806, 
elected  the  Whig  candidate  (Lord  Henry  Petty,  now  Marqids  Lansdowne), 
to  represent  her  in  Parliament,  by  a  majority  of  votes  amounting  to  more 
than  double  the  number  bestowed  on  his  opponent.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  brilliant  array  of  genius  then  congregated  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  induced  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  to  select  it  as  the  place  of 
his  son's  studies,  in  defiance  of  the  custom  of  his  order.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  friends  of  Dugald  Stewart  were  likely 
to  confirm  Lord  John  in  the  political  creed  of  his  ancestors ;  and  the 
conversation  of  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Macintosh,  Homer,  and  others  of  the 
same  stamp — men  of  genius,  red-hot  politicians,  and  thorough-paced 
Whigs— was  not  likely  to  be  without  effeet  on  the  mind  of  the  young 

student. 

Lord  John  is. said  to  have  distinguished  himself  at  the  University 
Debating  Club,  which  bore  the  unpractical  title  of  "The  Speculative 
Society."  Indeed,  scarcely  any  man  of  eminence  in  the  Senate  has  fiEdled 
to  be  a  member  of  some  such  club  in  his  younger  days ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  Edmund  Burke  having,  in  his  youth,  belonged  to  one,  which 
met  at  the  house  of  a  baker,  gave  occasion  to  Sheridan's  remark  that 
"  the  honourable  member  had  formerly  gone  to  a  baker's  for  his  eloquence, 
and  now  came  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  bread." 
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His  Lordship  appears  to  have  left  College  much  earlier  than  most 
men,  for  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  he  proceeded  on  his  travels. 
The  "grand  tour"  was  impossible  in  1809,  on  account  of  the  war;  but 
Spain  and  Portugal — thanks  to  Lord  Wellington — were  open  to  the 
Englishman :  and  to  Lisbon  Lord  John  directed  his  steps,  in  that  year. 
His  subsequent  travels  in  Spain,  by  directing  his  attention  to  Spanish 
history,  manners,  and  scenery,  no  doubt  aroused  all  the  poetry  of  his 
ardent  mind,  and  inspired  him  to  write  the  tragedy  with  which  his  name 
is  always  sneeringly  coupled  by  those  who  seek  to  depreciate  his  literary 
talents,  or  who  still  more  unjustly  insinuate  incompetence  as  a  statesman 
to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  failure  as  a  dramatist.  But  Don  Carlos 
was  not  the  first  published  work  of  Lord  John  Eussell,  though  it  yras 
probably  the  first  tvrttten  one.  We  shall,  however,  take  it  in  its  turn, 
in  the  order  in  which  it  appeared  before  the  public. 

In  1813,  a  month  before  he  attained  his  majority.  Lord  John  Eussell 
entered  Parliament,  as  member  for  Tavistock.  The  next  year  he  made  his 
^t  speech  against  the  treaty  for  handing  over  Norway  to  Sweden ;  and 
in  the  year  1819  he  published  his  first  work,  the  Life  of  William,  Lord 
RuMeU,  his  great  ancestor. 

This  respectable  quarto,  dedicated  by  the  author,  in  most  affectionate 
terms,  to  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  not  only  a  biography  but 
contains  also  a  sketch  of  the  times  in  which  the  subject  of  it  lived.  It  is 
extremely  well  executed,  as  far  as  care  and  research  are  concerned ;  while 
it  is,  of  course,  characterized  by  an  ardent  admiration  of  the  political 
principles  of  Lord  Eussell.  Few  will  deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion — 
that  it  is  by  such  men  as  this  that  the  liberties  of  England  have  been 
secured ;  for  even  those  who  do  not  thoroughly  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
these  "patriots,"  and  lean  towards  the  party  against  whom  they  were 
arrayed,  will  confess  that  but  for  the  stand  taken  by  such  spirits  as  Sidney, 
Hampden,  and  Eussell,  despotism  might  have  fastened  itself  upon  England 
with  too  firm  a  hold  to  be  afterwards  cast  adrift. 

In  the  year  1817  Lord  John  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  suspension  of  the  Habeas-Corpus  Act,  by 
Lord  Castlereagh.  We  refer  to  it,  because  it  displays  one  of  his  lordship's 
most  prominent  characteristics — courage ;  and  also  his  devotion  to  liberty. 
"  We  talk  much — ^*'  he  says,  "  I  think  a  great  deal  too  much— of  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  I  wish  we  would  imitate  the  courage  of  our 
ancestors.  They  were  not  ready  to  lay  their  liberties  at  the  foot  of  the 
crown  upon  every  vain  or  imaginary  alarm." 

The  following  year  he  thought  of  retiring  from  public  life  altogether, 
weary  and  disgusted  with  the  continued  failures  and  want  of  popularity  of 
the  Whig  party,  whose  fortunes  were  then,  certainly,  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
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But  he  broke  his  resolution,  and  in  1819  he  even  ventured  to  make  a 
a  motion  in  favour  of  a  reform  in  the  representation — ^a  hopeless  task  to 
attempt  at  that  date,  but  which  showed  the  earnestness  and  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  young  member  for  Tavistock. 

In  1821  Lord  John  Eussell  published  An  Essay  on  the  Sistory  of  the 
English  Government  and  Constitution,  dedicating  it  to  the  great  reformer 
Earl  Grey.  The  author  traces  the  first  germs  of  our  Constitution  as  we 
now  enjoy  it  to  the  reign  of  the  first  Tudor,  Henry  YII.  It  seems 
strange,  at  first  sight,  that  the  most  tyrannical  house  that  ever  governed 
England  should  really  have  laid  the  foundation  of  true  liberty  in  our 
coimtry ;  yet  those  who  doubt  that  it  did  so  will  be  convinced,  if  they 
follow  Lord  John's  argimients.  Certainly,  the  introduction  of  the  reformed 
religion,  with  the  subversion  of  the  Papal  power  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  progress  of  the  good  work  in  the  days  of  "  glorious  Queen 
Bess,"  may  have  done  much  towards  this  end;  but  that  either  of  the 
Tudors  cared  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  were  willing  to  forego  one 
iota  of  the  royal  prerogative,  cannot  be  for  a  moment  contended — ^nor 
does  Lord  John  Eussell  make  such  an  assertion.  The  good  that  the  Tudors 
did,  in  this  respect,  came  in  spite  of  themselves. 

One  of  the  chapters  in  this  work  is  headed  "  Lawyers,"  and  com- 
mences thus : — 

"  Among  other  cavillings  at  the  practice  of  our  Constitntion,  there  has  been  raised 
a  cry  against  the  influence  of  lawyers.  From  the  earliest  times,  however,  that  influ- 
ence has  been  felt,  and  felt  beneficially  for  the  country." 

Lord  John  thus  shows  himself  above  common  prejudice,  and  by  no 
means  inclined  to  flatter  it ;  and  certainly  he  is  a  bold  man  to  venture  to 
say  anything  in  favour  of  lawyers.  After  instancing  several  great  men  of 
that  profession,  and,  amongst  others,  Lord  Camden — ^who  by  his  judgments 
on  cases  of  libel  and  other  subjects  "  saved  the  country  from  the  slavish 
doctrines  by  which  it  was  threatened  to  be  inundated" — ^Lord  John 
continues : — 

^*  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  meiubers  who  have  taken  a  chief  part  in  the 
debates  have  generally  been  lawyers.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  their  habits  of 
speaking ;  and  we  see  them  on  one  side  of  the  House  as  well  as  the  other.  On  the  side 
of  freedom  we  may  reckon  a  series  of  bright  names  that  began  with  the  beginning  of 
our  Constitution,  and,  I  trust,  will  only  close  with  its  termination." 

In  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Englishmen,  Lord  John  intimates 
that  the  long  war,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  taxes,  disposed 
many  a  man  to  Jacobinism  who  on  the  return  of  peace  became  a  loyal 
subject : — 
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'*The  pressure  of  sixty  millions  of  taxes  have  indisposed  more  sound  and  loyal 
men  to  the  Constitution  of  their  country  than  the  harangues  of  Citizen  Brissot  and  the 
fraternizing  decrees  of  November  could  have  done  in  a  himdred  years." 

After  carefdlly  tracing  the  history  of  our  Constitution  from  its  germ 
to  the  present  fair  froit,  with  great  skill  and  care,  and  pointing  out 
its  many  blessings  and  advantages,  Lord  John  concludes  his  work  by 
discussing  the  securities  we  possess  for  its  staUUty,  The  two  princi- 
pal ones  he  considers  to  be  the  National  Debt  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press.  The  latter  is  an  instance  which  occurs  to  the  miud  of  every- 
one; but  the  former  appears  somewhat  paradoxical.  He  contends  that 
liberty  alone  reconciles  nations  to  the  payment  of  large  imposts  (has  it 
done  so  in  America?);  that  despotism,  to  establish  itself  in  England, 
must  at  once  destroy  the  national  debt  (has  it  done  so  in  Erance?); 
that  the  Fundholders,  and  all  indirectly  interested  in  the  Funds,  would 
never  consent  to  this ;  and  that,  finally,  the  English  people  prefer  open 
discussions  of  affairs  with  large  taxes  to  an  absolute  monarchy  with  light 
taxes.  This  is  true ;  but  would  they  ;iot  vastly  prefer  the  liberty  and 
the  light  taxation  together  ?    Indeed,  Lord  John  significantly  adds 

"  It  behoves  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  not  to  provoke  them  to 
balance  this  question  in  their  minds." 

Truly,  my  lord,  tbe  nation  relies  more  on  its  own  indomitable  will, 

to  maintain  its  liberties  intact,  and  on  the  warning  which  its  history 

famishes  to  experimental  despots,  than  on  aU  its  other  guarantees  put 

together.     If  ever  the  kingdom  should  be  afflicted  with  another  Charles 

the  First,  there  will  not  be  wanting  another  Cromwell  to  chop  off  his 

head. 

This  Essay,   wbich  we  recommend  to  general  perusal,   Concludes 

with  quoting  Milton's  few  but  sublime  wOrds — "  Let  not  England  forget 
lier  precedence  of  teaching  nations  how  to  live  ! " 

The  year  after  the  publication  of  this  Essay  appeared  Lord  John 
Russell's  tragedy  of  Don  Carlos,  inscribed  to  Lord  Holland.  It  has  been 
usual  to  speak  of  this  work  as  a  perfect  failure,  both  in  regard  to  its 
circulation  and  its  merits.  That  it  could  scarcely  have  been  so,  in  the 
former  respect,  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  in  1825  (three  years 
after  its  publication)  it  had  reached  a  ffth  edition.  If  the  play  had 
not  many  admirers,  it  certainly  had  plenty  of  readers.  How  many 
of  the  critics  who  have  sneered  at  it  ever  wrote  anything  that  ob- 
tained such  a  sale  ?  That  Don  Carlos  is  not  deficient  in  literary 
merit — ^that  it  is  far  above  the  general  run  of  modem  tragedies — ^is 
equally  certain.  Its  grand  defect,  and  one  that  would  inevitably  prevent 
its  success  on  the  stage,  is  its  want  of  sufficient  action. 
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The  story  is  foimded  on  certain  events  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  whose  son,  Don  Carlos,  is  greatly  disposed  to  be  a  "  heretic/'  and 
is  suspected  of  an  attachment  to  his  step-mother,  who  was  formerly 
betrothed  to  him.  The  author  does  not  profess  to  have  adhered  closely 
to  history,  and  confesses  that  he  has  rendered  the  character  of  Don  Carlos 
more  amiable  than  it  was  in  reality.  An  Inquisitor,  named  Yald^z, 
plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  tragedy,  and  thus  speaks  of  the  passion  of 
Carlos : — 

<<  The  Prince  is  in  that  melancholy  mood, 
The  offspring  of  a  young  and  teeming  fancy, 
That  boys  call  love ;  but  no  more  like  to  love 
Than  the  weak  lightning  of  a  summer  night, 
That  plays  upon  the  horizon's  edge,  is  like 
To  that  which  issues  from  the  loaded  doud 
And  rives  the  oak  asunder.*' 

The  mind  of  the  King  is  soon  poisoned  against  his  son,  the  calumny 
being  gradually  instilled  into  him.  that  Don  Calos  is  the  favoured  lover  of 
his  step-mother.  Philip,  therefore,  hates  his  son,  and  resolves  on  his 
destruction.  Meanwhile  the  populace  love  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the 
King  comments  on  the  fact : — 

'*  Thus  for  the  future  monarch  Fancy  weaves 
A  spotless  robe,  entwines  his  sceptre  round 
With  flowery  garlands,  places  on  his  head 
A  crown  of  laurels ;  while  the  weary  present, 
like  a  stale  riddle  or  a  last  year's  fashion, 
Games  no  grace  with  it.    Base,  yulgar  world  I 
*T  is  thus  that  men  for  ever  live  in  hope, 
And  he  that  has  done  nothing  is  held  forth 
As  capable  of  "all  things." 

The  character  of  Don  Carlos  is  merely  an  amiable  one.  Hating 
tyranny  and  priestcraft,  he  is,  nevertheless,  quite  unsuited  to  wield  the 
sceptre  of  Spain.     He  feels  this ;  and  says — ^in  rather  puling  language — 

"  My  faculties  but  ill  become  a  Prince. 
Our  mother  Nature,  with  a  strange  caprice. 
Fits  us  for  other  parts  than  those  we  play : 
A  priestly  robe  covers  the  brawny  limbs 
And  HoQ-heart  that  should  have  been  a  soldier's ; 
While  many  a  deUcate  fibre,  that  seems  formed 
To  be  for  ever  wrapt  in  silken  bonds, 
Is  torn  by  peasant  toil^  or  wastes  itself 
Beneath  the  scorching  Phoebus  or  night-storm 
In  guarding  camps.    I,  even  I,  was  framed 
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To  wander  idly  all  day  in  the  woods, 
To  gather  flowers,  to  feed  on  the  wild  grape, 
To  drink  the  natural  spring,  to  list  to  birds, 
And  find  my  joy  in  breathing  balmy  air — 
I  was  not  made  for  sovereignty." 

The  King,  as  thoroughly  priest-ridden  as  ever  was  even  a  Spanish 
monarch,  wishes  to  bring  Carlos  under  priestly  dominion ;  hut  his  son, 
who  was  once  fitted  to  be  present  at  an  Auto-da-fiy  has  imbibed  the 
greatest  horror  of  religions  persecution,  and  thus  addresses  Philip : — 

''  King,  I  have  drank 

The  stream  of  revelation  at  its  source ! 

That  book,  to  common  eyes  denied,  to  me 

Was  early  given :  best  and  dearest  gift 

That  man  can  give  to  man,  becoming  thus 

The  minister  of  God,  and,  angel-like. 

Carrying  glad  tidings  to  the  immortal  soul. 
«  «  •  •  « 

^'  There  have  I  read, 

Alone  and  unassisted,  late  at  night 

And  early  in  the  morning,  words  of  peace. 

Forgiveness  ev'n  for  sin,  brotherly  love 

And  charity  that  beareth,  hopeth  all. 

I  found,  and  wept  with  joy :  but  to  this  hour 

Find  I  no  precept  that  ooinmiissions  man 

To  slay  his  erring  brother/' 

This  kind  of  language  was  not  very  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  his 
auditors — a  bigotted  King  and  a  Priest  of  the  Inquisition.  The  latter 
resorts  to  the  old  plea  that  persecution  is  pursued  in  order  to  reclaim 
heretics  into  the  bosom  of  the  "  true  Church."  Don  Carlos  is  entirely 
dissatisfied  with  this  plea,  and  answers — 

<<  Souls  of  immortal  men  acquire  new  strength. 
New  temper  from  the  fire  of  persecution ; 
And  future  ages  shall  avow  the  truth 
That,  in  the  warfare  of  contending  creeds. 
The  Martyr's  blood  waters  the  Victor's  palm ! " 

Then,  turning  on  these  blood-thirsty  priests,  who  arrogate  to  them- 
selves a  conunission  &om  Heaven  to  perpetrate  the  crimes  of  persecution, 
he  exclaims 

"  Shame  upon  you  all ! 
Tour  hands  are  bloody ;  to  the  Grod  of  Peace 
Tou  offer  carnage  :  this  is  not  divine : 
It  cannot  be ;  your  title-deeds  are  forged — 
A  mortal  usurpation. 
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"  The  faith 
Of  an  aH-powerful  BeneTolence 
ThriyeB  not  by  blood;  nor  is  it  given  to  spread 
The  charity  of  Christ  by  homicide." 

Of  course  so  rampant  a  heretic  as  this  could  never  escape  in  Spain 
in  tlie  days  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  Inquisitors  resolve  to  have  his 
life ;  and  his  father,  helieving  in  his  guilt  in  reference  to  his  step-mother, 
connives  at  his  murder.  He  is  slain ;  hut  he  does  not  die  hefore  he  has 
convinced  the  Eing  of  the  falsehood  of  the  dark  charge  against  him.  The 
father  is  in  despair — ^the  murderer  of  his  own  son :  his  wife,  a  gentle, 
tender-hearted  heing  (whose  character  is  rather  feehly  drawn),  arrives  to 
uphraid  him :  a  hit  of  poetical  justice  is  done  hy  throwing  the  arch-priest 
Yaldez  into  prison,  for  life  :  and  the  curtain  drops. 

We  have  necessarily  given  hut  a  rough  outline  of  the  play ;  and  the 
few  extracts  we  have  made  have  heen  taken  &om  it  almost  at  random. 
They  hy  no  means  represent  its  hest  poetry;  hut  we  think  that  any 
candid  reader  will  confess  that  they  show  enough  power,  poetry,  taste, 
and  passion,  to  entitle  Don  Carlos  to  an  honourahle  place  in  the  dramatic 
literature  of  our  country.  Those  who  will  turn  to  the  play  itself  will  be 
even  more  disposed  to  admit  this. 

From  1818  to  1827  Lord  John  Eussell's  Parliamentary  career  was 
chiefly  distinguished  for  his  annual  motion  on  the  subject  of  .Eepresen- 
tative  Eeform,  for  his  defence  of  Queen  Caroling  on  the  discussion  of  the 
notorious  Pains  and  Penalties  Bill,  for  his  attempt  to  procure  the. Emanci- 
pation of  the  OathoHcs,  and  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
During  this  period  Ids  only  literary  work  was  a  kind  of  narrative  or 
review  of  The  Affairs  of  Europe  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  a  work  little 
known  and  of  no  great  interest  at  the  present  day. 

Canning  became  Prime  Minister  in  1827 ;  and  Lord  John  Eussell, 
though  he  would  not  join,  abstained  from  opposing  him.  He  even  re- 
linquished his  annual  motions  regarding  Beform  and  the  Corporation  Acts, 
during  the  tenure  of  office  by  the  Tory-liberal.  But  Canning  died,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  power.  It  was  in 
1828  that  Lord  John  Eussell  brought  before  Parliament  his  bill  to  repeal 
the  acts  which  forced  every  man  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  before  he  could  hold  any  corporate  office. 
The  bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Government,  and  its  author  now  took  his  stand  as  a  leading 
Eeformer. 

In  this  same  year  he  appeared  again  before  the  world  in  the  capacity 
in  which  we  are  more  especially  viewing  him,  by  publishing  (anonymously) 
the  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe, 
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It  is  ezprefldy  stated  by  the  author  of  this  work,  in  his  pre&oe,  that 
the  historical  matter  contamed  in  it  is  not  his  own,  but  merely  a  compila- 
tion from  well-known  sources ;  but  the  disquisitions  are  original.  It  is 
curious  to  refer  to  them  at  a  moment  when  everything  connected  with  the 
TurkifiQi  Empire  is  attracting  such  attention,  and  to  observe  what  were 
Lord  John  Eussell's  views  regarding  that  nation  six-and-twenty  years  ago. 
Our  limits  forbid  us  to  make  many  extracts  from  the  volume^  which  is 
only  a  small  octavo,  very  thin  and  very  widely  printed,  but  our  readers 
may  be  interested  by  its  concluding  part^praphs : — 

^*  So  long  as  fanatioism  retains  its  influence  over  their  (the  Turks')  minds,  the 
Ohiistians  must  look  for  contumely,  insult,  and  injury :  race,  religion,  manners,  policy, 
an  forbid  that  the  Turks  should  ever  be  the  just  and  righteous  governors  of  the  Chris- 
tian people  of  their  provinces.  Some  have  pleased  their  fancy  with  the  notion  of  an 
extraordinary  Sultan,  assisted  by  an  extraordinary  Vizier,  pushing  forward  the  Turks 
in  the  path  of  knowledge  and  civilization :  if  such  an  one  were  ever  to  arise  he  would 
probably  be  strangled,  and  his  successors  would  repeal  his  laws  and  regulations." 

At  the  very  time  his  lordship  wrote  this  the  "Extraordinary  Sultan"' 
had  arisen  in  the  person  of  the  late  Mahmoud.  Indeed  the  author,  in  a 
note,  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries  (which  had  recentiy  taken 
place)  as  "a  step  in  the  right  direction : "  but  he  seems  to  have  had 
little  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Siiltan  Mahmoud  would  push  his 
reforms ;  and  still  less  suspicion  that  his  subjects  would  submit,  acquiesce, 
and  finally  take  up  and  pursue,  of  their  own  accord,  the  new  system  he 
sought  to  introduce.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  Lord  John's  assertion 
that  everything  forbids  "that  the  Turks  should  ever  be  the  just  and 
righteous  governors  of  the  Christian  people  of  their  provinces  ?  "  That  it 
is  true  even  to  this  day ;  and  that  although  we  may  in  one  sense  be  said 
to  be  at  war  to  retain  the  Turks  in  possession  of  these  provinces,  yet  in 
reality  our  object  is  merely  to  prevent  a  stiU  worse  system  of  rule— the 
hateful,  grinding,  soul-enslaving  despotism  of  Russia — ^from  usurping  the 
place  of  the  milder,  though  incompatible,  sway  of  Turkey.  Lord  John 
Bussell  might  not  venture  to  sat/  this  now,  in  his  position  of  Cabinet 
Minister ;  but  we  may  be  tolerably  confident  that  such  is  his  opinion. 

Begarding  the  future  of  Turkey,  as  a  military  power.  Lord  John 
Bussell  proved  himself  a  bad  prophet ;  for  he  thus  concludes  his 
volume : — 

"The  Turks  owed  the  empire  to  religious  and  military  fanaticism.  With  the 
extension  of  their  conquests  the  military  spirit  declined,  but  religious  fanaticism 
remained,  and  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  armies  of  the  Christian  powers.  But  as 
the  art  of  war  became  more  and  more  enlightened,  a  new  dilemma  presented 
itself  to  the  Turks :  either  they  must  gain  the  knowledge  of  their  opponents,  or  they 
must  fight  them  without  it.    If  they  were  to  attempt  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  and 
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adopt  all  the  precautions  that  are  how  used  to  insure  Tictory,  they  must  lose  their 
fanaticism,  the  inseparable  companion  of  their  ignorance :  if  they  prefer  the  spirit  of 
the  soldier  to  the  improyement  of  the  art,  how  great  must  be  the  disproportion  between 
an  ill-disciplined  ill-proyided  army  and  the  legions  which  have  decided  the  battles  and 
swayed  the  fate  of  modem  Europe ! " 

Sultan  Mahmond  may  be  said  to  have  fonned  tlie  regular  army  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  its  strides  towards  efficient  discipline  hare  been 
immense ;  but  it  has  lost  little  of  its  fanaticism  and  enthusiastic  spirit, 
and  for  this  very  reason,  far  more  than  for  its  discipline  (in  which  it  is 
still  vastly  inferior  to  its  enemies),  it  has  beaten  step  by  step  the  most 
vaunted  of  those  armies  ''  which  have  decided  the  battles  and  swayed  the 
fate  of  modem  Europe  " — ^the  legions  of  the  Czar,  which  even  Napoleon 
thought  capable  of  over-running  the  world. 

In  1829  the  Catholic  Emaucipation  Bill  passed :  Lord  John  voting  in 
its  favour.  The  Tories  were  disgusted  with  the  measure,  and  withdrew 
their  confidence  from  Wellington  and  Peel.  Next  year  William  IVi  came 
to  the  throne,  and  a  new  general  election  took  place.  The  Ministers  were 
beaten  on  the  Civil  list  question,  and  resigned.  The  devolution  took  place 
in  Paris,  which  placed  Louis  PhUippe  on  the  French  throne ;  and  its 
influence  spread  to  England.  "  Eeform  and  liberty  "  became  the  popular 
cry ;  the  Tories  were  hooted ;  Earl  Grey,  the  great  leader  of  the  Whigs, 
was  called  to  office ;  and  the  country  was  forthwith  to  be  set  to-rights. 

Lord  John  Kussell  was  made  Paymaster  of  the  Porces  in  the  new 
Ministry;  but  without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  This  was  scarcely  a  grateful 
return  for  his  hard  and  valuable  services ;  but,  truth  to  say,  gratitude  has 
never  been  a  distinguishing  Whig  characteristic.  To  shew  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held,  however,  he  was  employed  to  introduce  the  Reform 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons — ^which  task  he  performed  on  the  first  of 
March,  1831.  How  the  Bill  passed,  to  the  delight  of  the  populace,  the 
annoyance  of  country  gentlemen,  the  indignation  of  the  peers  (threatened 
with  being  "  swamped  "  by  a  new  batch  created  from  the  highways  and 
byways),  the  secret  satisfaction  of  the  King,  and  the  overwhelming  popu- 
larity of  the  Ministry,  is  a  matter  of  recollection  to  many  of  us,  and  of 
well-known  history  to  the  rest. 

The  next  great  question,  after  the  meeting  of  the  reformed  Parlia- 
ment, was  that  of  the  Irish  Church-estabHshment.  Lord  John  wished  to 
divert  some  of  its  revenues  to  secular  purposes.  Lord  Stanley  and  others 
were  violently  opposed  to  such  a  measure:  a  split  took  place  in  the 
Cabinet :  "  Johnny  had  upset  the  coach,"  as  Lord  Stanley  phrased  it : 
the  people  began  to  distrust  the  Ministry :  so  did  the  "King,  and  he  turned 
them  out.  Peel  came  into  power :  a  new  Parliament  was  summoned,  and 
Lord  John  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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The  new  Government  were  in  a  minority,  and  resigned.  Lord 
Melbourne  became  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  John  Eussell  Home  Secretary. 
And  now  began  his  difficulties.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  constant 
reproach  against  bim  that  he  has  always  done  too  little — ^less  than  he  has 
promised. 

We  do  not  belong  to  Lord  John  Russell's  party,  but  we  wish  to  do 
him  justice.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  then  that  he  has  never  had 
much  power,  however  the  semblance  may  be  the  other  way.  The  Whigs 
are  a  very  small  party ;  the  Eadicals  are  not  a  very  large  one,  and  are 
greatly  sub>divided.  Both  call  themselves  Beformers,  and  as  such  look  to 
Lord  John  Eussell  to  lead  them.  But  these  Whigs  and  these  Badicals, 
with  their  many  sub-divisions,  differ  vastly  among  themselves.  If  Lord 
John  goes  too  far  in  Beform,  he  is  checked  by  the  Whigs ;  if  he  does  not 
go  far  enough,  he  is  abused  by  the  Badicals ;  if  he  steers  a  medium  course, 
he  is  reproached  for  want  of  energy.  How  is  he  to  satisfy  all  ?  True,  he 
may  pursue  his  own  course — ^for  he  is  a  genuine  Whig,  and  as  much 
opposed  to  Democracy  as  the  highest  of  Tories — ^but  where  would  be  his 
party  then  ?  Could  a  purely  Whig  Government  retain  power  for  a  week 
without  Badical  aid?  And  supposing  the  Whigs  turned  out,  could  a 
Badical  Ministry  get  a  single  majority  ?  Undoubtedly,  the  only  large, 
united,  and  compact  party  is  the  Conservative  one.  The  rest  are  strong 
only  when  they  coalesce,  and  act  together ;  and  we  doubt  whether  any 
more  skilfiil  generalissimo  of  their  combined  forces  could  be  found  than 
Lord  John  Bussell. 

How  Sir  Bobert  Peel  again  came  into  power  in  1841,  and  resigned  in 
1846,  is  too  well  remembered  to  be  discussed  here.  And  now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  subject  of  our  notice  was  Prime  Minister  of  England,  resigning 
office  in  1852,  when  beaten  on  a  motion  regarding  the  Militia,  introduced 
by  his  ex-colleague  Lord  Palmerston,  with  whom  he  had  unwisely 
quarrelled. 

In  this  same  year  Lord  John  Bussell  again  appeared  before  the  world 
as  an  author,  or  rather  an  editor,  publishing  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
Life,  Zettera,  and  JXa/ry  of  Thomas  Moore.  Interesting  as  the  book  is, 
j&om  its  subject  and  materials,  it  will  not  add  to  the  editor's  fame ;  for  his 
work  has  been  loosely  and  carelessly  performed,  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  man  of  his  important  avocations  in  the  political  world. 

Last  year  his  lordship  edited  the  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  a  work  commenced,  but  left  unfinished,  by  the  late 
Lord  Holland.  It  was  a  labour  of  love  to  perform  such  a  task,  both  from 
the  friendship  he  bore  to  Lord  Holland  and  the  admiration  he  felt  for  Pox ; 
but  in  a  literary  point  of  view  the  task  was  a  light  one,  and  while  the 
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work  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  Englishmany  it  is  not  one 
that  can  be  fisdrly  criticised  as  Lord  John  Bnssell's. 

We  have  thus  sketched,  briefly,  the  outline  of  Lord  John's  career  as 
author  and  politician;  down  to  the  present  time.  We  have  purposely  said 
as  little  as  possible  of  him  in  his  more  important  capacity,  because  it  is 
beside  our  purpose.  As  an  author  we  think  he  is  not  properly  appreciated, 
and  his  works  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  received:  as  a 
dramatist  we  repeat  that  his  production  entitles  him  to  an  honourable 
place:  as  a  biographer  he  is  both  carefiil  and  lucid :  as  an  historian,  with- 
out much  pretension,  he  is  accurate  and  candid :  while  as  a  Constitutional 
Essayist  it  would  be  difficult  to  instance  many  EnglieOii  names  that  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  set  above  his  own. — ^De  Lolme,  be  it  remembered, 
was  a  Prenchman. 

The  talents  of  Lord  John  Eussell  have  been  variously  estimated, 
according  to  the  prejudice  or  party  of  the  writers.    Everyone  ha9  perhaps, 
at  some  period,  believed  him  capable  of  great  things ;  though  few  have 
been  wholly  satisfied  with  the  attempts  he  has  made  to  accomplish  any- 
thing.    Often  giving  utterance  to  sentiments  which  do  him  honour  as  a 
statesman,  and  declaring  his  sympathies  to  be  all  in  favour  of  a  bold  and 
popular  policy,  he  seems  to  falter  when  put  to  the  test,  and  no  longer  to 
have  faith  in  his  own  declared  convictions ;  and,  from  a  zealous  friend  of 
liberty,  as  he  was  at  first  believed  to  be,  he  has  declined  into  a  wary 
politician — ^not  unmindM  even,  when  out  of  office,  that  if  he  succeeds  in 
overturning  a  Ministry  it  is  not  the  People  who  will  have  to  appoint  its 
successors. 

The  words  used  by  Clarendon  in  describing  his  ancestor  Lord  Francis 
Eussell,  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  may, 
perhaps,  not  inappropriately  be  applied  to  Lord  John : — 

"  He  was  there  (in  the  House  of  Feers)  the  great  contiiyer,  and  principal  agent  <^ 
those  who  were  for  asserting  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  but  a  wise  man  and  of  too  great 
and  plentiful  a  fortune  to  wish  a  subyersion  of  the  Goyemment:  and  it  quickly 
appeared  that  he  only  intended  to  make  himself  and  fiiends  great  at  Court,  not  at  all  to 
lessen  the  Court  itself.*' 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen  who  still 
have  faith  in  the  leadership  of  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  who  rely  no  less 
on  his  heart  than  on  his  head. 
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No.  2, 

Having  been  interrnpted,  when  last  writing  to  you,  by  the  amv»a 
of  an  old  acquaintance  [onr  Mend  is  still  on  the  continent. — JSd.'],  it 
brought  to  my  mind  the  dronmstances  of  our  first  meeting.  I  was 
travelling  to  Munich,  some  time  ago,  in  company  with  a  black  leather 
bag,  to  which  was  attached  a  card,  inscribed  **  Mr.  Hopkins,  passenger,  to 
Yienna."  A  slight  incident,  not  worth  detailing,  having  broken  the  ice, 
I  entered  into  a  conversation  with  this  gentleman ;  in  the  course  of  which 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  town  we  were  leaving  in  the 
distance. 

"  Can 't  say  I  went  into  Augsburg,"  replied  he. 

"  Perhaps  you  visited  Stutgard  ?  " 

"  Well — ^no — ^I  *m  going  to  Yienna." 

"  You  saw  Heidelburg,  I  suppose  ? " 
No,  it  was  dark  when  I  passed  through." 
What  do  you  think  of  Prankfort?" 

Only  saw  it  fix)m  the  station:  couldn't  stop,  as  I'm  going  to 
Yienna." 

"  You  came  by  Cologne,  very  probably  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  did  n't  see  it  a  bit :  just  caught  the  Ehine  boat,  by  three 
minutes,  and  came  on  direct." 

"  Do  you  admire  Brussels  ?" 

"  Can 't  say  I  was  in  it :  passed  near  it  though.  This  is  my  first  trip 
abroad,  sir,  I  'm  going  to  Yienna." 

Amused  with  the  idea  of  meeting  such  an  incurious  traveller  I 
became  as  interrogative  as  a  Yankee  innkeeper. 

"Do  you  intend  to  remain  long  in  Munich?" 

*']N"ot  five  seconds.  Bradshaw  says  this  train  meets  the  one  o'clock 
'  diligence,'  so  I  '11  go  on  at  once." 

"ToSaltzburg?" 

"  "No,  sir ;  to  Yienna." 

"  Well,  you  will  surely  stop  at  Gmunden,  to  see  the  lakes  ? " 

"  I  '11  do  no  such  thing !  Perhaps  you  may  not  believe  me,  sir,  when 
I  assert,  positively,  that  I  am  going  to  Yienna ;  but  if  you  '11  just  take 
the  trouble  to  read  this  label,  on  my  bag,  you  may  satisfy  yourself  that 
1  am  a,  passsenger  to  that  place  ! " 
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Mr.  H.  was  eyidently  annoyed.  I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  I  did 
not,  for  one  moment,  question  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  I  was  merely 
suggesting  that  he  was  passing  by  very  interesting  towns  on  his  way. 
As  an  apologetical  appendix,  I  trusted  none  of  his  fidends  or  relations 
were  ill,  in  the  Austrian  capital,  so  as  to  demand  such  rapid  locomotive 
expedition  on  his  part. 

"  Oh !  dear !  no ;  nobody's  ill,  that  I  know  of,"  quoth  Hopkins :  "  the 
fact  is,  I  can  only  spare  a  week  for  travel.  So  I  determined  to  go  as  far 
as  I  could.  I  shall  reach  Vienna  to-morrow,  at  eight  in  the  morning ;  get 
seven  hours  sleep ;  dine ;  and  start  that  evening,  by  four,  for  Prague ;  pass 
by  Berlin  and  Hanover,  like  a  shot,  and  just  reach  London  as  the  week 's 
up.  That 's  sharp  work,  I  think !  that 's  what  I  call  getting  over  the 
ground.     Do  n't  you  ? " 

In  my  opinion,  too  fast  by  many  degrees !" 

Well,  you  see,  as  I  shall  have  travelled  so  fer,  it  will  be  supposed 
I  must  have  seen  all  the  intervening  towns  you  have  mentioned ;  as  a  man 
could  n't  go,  where  I  am  going,  without  passing  through  them — ^leastways, 
else  he  went  in  a  balloon :  so  when  anyone  says  to  me,  '  Mr.  Hopkins, 
have  you  seen  Ghent,  Liege,  Coblentz,  Mayence,  &c.?'  I'll  answer  *0h, 
dear,  yes,  been  to  all  of  them,  saw  them  aU  distinctly  (that  is,  you  know, 
the  outsides)  at  the  time  when  I  took  my  journey  to  Vienna !  * " 

"  This  is  one  mode  of  travelling ! "  I  mentally  reasoned,  as  I  ranked 
the  information  which  Hopkins  would  acquire,  by  his  continental  trip,  not 
exactly  on  a  par  with,  but  considerably  below,  the  mundane  experience  of 
his  concomitant  black  leather  bag ;  like  which  he  himself  appeared,  in  my 
eyes,  simply  and  unmeaningly  labled  "  To  Vienna ! " 

Since  the  above  coUoquy  has  taken  place,  I  have  received  the  testi- 
mony of  travellers,  in  general,  with  extreme  caution. 

Simply  having  been  in  Laibach  will  not  suffice  to  persuade  me  now 
that  a  man  must  be  conversant  with  the  political  economy  of  Austria ; 
I  doubt  whether  he  who  has  visited  Potsdam  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Prussians ;  and  I  consider  a  person 
who  has  seen  Pans  may  know  no  more  of  French  character  than  had  he 
never  been  there.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  a  chat  with  him  who  having 
landed  at  Calais,  passed  his  week  in  walking  to  Boulogne,  via  Guisnes, 
■Wymille,  and  Marquise.  The  pedestrian  who  has  visited  Limburg  is 
better  authority,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  critique  on  German  customs,  than 
half  the  English  tourists,  who  rush  frantically  up  the  Rhine  j  and  I  would 
rather  hear  the  continental  impressions  of  one  who  has  wandered,  wallet 
in  hand,  through  any  other  country,  than  crude  exotic  remarks  from  a 
coalition  of  fifty  men  like  Hopkins ! 
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But  in  order  to  practice  what  we  preach,  we  must  revert  to  Li^ge, 
so  as  to  journey  leisurely ;  and  being  once  more  at  the  railway  station,  we 
introduce  the  reader  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham's  luggage  (I  saw  their  name 
on  Bradshaw's  adhesive  labels).  It  consisted  of  four  large-sized  trunks, 
three  portmanteaus  of  decent  dimensions,  two  mystic-looking  wooden 
boxes,  five  carpet-bags,  two  brown-paper  parcels,  and  a  hat-box. 

<<MiUe  tonneres!  Dix-sept  colis!!  C'est  impossible!!!"  cried 
out  the  clerk,  from  his  pigeon-hole,  in  amazement,  as  the  officials  were 
employed  endeavouring  to  pile  the  luggage  on  the  machine ;  but  as  it  was 
not  equal  to  it,  '*  en  gros,''  the  effects  had  at  last  to  be  weighed  *'  en 
detail."  The  English  are  proverbial  for  travelling  with  an  infinity  of 
luggage,  providing  themselves  with  every  requisite,  from  a  medicine  chest 
to  a  patent  registered-stove,  inclusive. 

"But  never  did  I  dream,"  said  my  travelling  companion,  "that  a 
fellow  like  Graham  there  [in  the  first-class],  would  come  abroad,  saddled 
with  a  marquee,  forty  volumes  of  'Kees'  Cyclopoedia,'  a  sUpper-bath, 
and  a  complete  set  of  gardening  implements  !  The  former  he  brought  to 
encamp  under,  lest  the  hotels  might  prove  inconveniently  crowded ;  and 
the  two  latter,  not  so  much  that  he  wanted  them,  but  merely  to  convince 
foreigners  how  remarkably  portable  they  make  these  things  in  England." 

"  They  entered  into  the  entire  spirit  of  it,"  remarked  I,  "  in  the 
baggage  bureau  of  Li^ge,  by  charging  him  forty-three  francs  for  luggage 
to  Cologne.     I  find  the  first-class  fare  is  only  sixteen." 

"  What,  the  doose,  do  you  want  ?  "  said  my  friend  Bruffles,  "  but 
your  dozen  shirts,  a  hair  and  tooth  brush,  a  comb,  *  Murray's  Handbook,' 
and  a  lump  of  soap?"  By  the  way  I  may  remark,  what  is  perhaps  unknown 
to  the  editor  of  "  ITotes  and  Queries,"  that  the  rather  vulgar  interroga- 
tion "How  are  you  off  for  soap?"  is  obviously  of  continental  origin,  in 
fact,  't  is  a  question  frequent  amongst  the  English,  in  these  countries,  and 
a  very  natural  one,  as  they  never  provide  you  with  this  article,  at  any 
of  the  hotels. 

On  board  the  Calais  boat,  about  a  year  ago,  I  met  a  King's  College 
man,  the  identical  Tom  Greenfinch  of  whom  you  spoke  in  a  former 
number,  bound  for  Paris,  where  he  said  he  intended  spending  eight  or 
ten  days. 

"  And  why  are  you  bringing  those  three  large  trunks  and  the  carpet- 
bag with  you  ?  "  I  enquired. 

"  Why,"  responded  the  academic,  with  beautiful  naivete,  "Paris  is  a 
gay  place,  I  hear,  and  I  may  be  asked  out  to  a  good  many  parties :  so 
I  've  brought  all  my  traps." 

"  Do  you  know  any  families  there  ? " 

"  No,  not  a  soul." 
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**  Yon  hare  letters  of  introdactioiiy  of  course  ?" 

''Oh  dear,  no!  I  sappose  they  are  not  reqnisite.  I  heliere  the 
English  always  get  into  the  top  society  abroad.    Don't  yon  think  so?" 

When  Mr.  Greenfinch  reads  this,  perhaps  he  may  remember  the 
person  who  yery  gravely  told  that  experienced  Grecian — but  very 
Terdant  traveller — ^that  he,  a  member  of  snch  a  seat  of  learning,  was 
infallibly  certain  to  be  asked  to  aU  the  Fanbonrg  St.  Germain  balls,  and 
likewise  that  it  was  very  possible  he  would  be  receiving  invitations  to 
most  of  the  rduniam  in  the  Tuileriea. 


PHYSICAL    EDTJCATIOl^. 

Gtmnastios,  an  essential  branch  of  National  Education,  both  public  and  private.    By 
Captain  Ghiosso.    London :  Walton  and  Maherlf^, 

Education  has  become  quite  a  fashionable  subject  It  is  discussed  eyerywhere, 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  tap-room.  Everyone,  too,  has  his  own  theory  on 
the  subject;  and  is  firmly  convinced  that  to  carry  out  a  system  of  National  Education 
is  easy  enough,  if  you  will  only  follow  his  plan.  Beligion  is  the  great  stumbling-block 
with  most  people :  how  are  the  various  sects  to  combine,  and  little  boys  and  girls  to  be 
saved  from  doctrinal  heresies  ?  Some  cry  out  for  Secular  Education,  alone ;  and  others 
will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  Church  Catechism  in  all  its  integrity  and 
incomprehensibility ;  while  the  more  reasonable  majority  prefer  a  middle  course,  and, 
without  throwing  religion  overboard,  suggest  the  teaching  of  simply  its  greatest  truths, 
which  all  sects  acknowledge. 

The  religious  difficulty  settled,  they  see  no  other.  What  will  you  teach?  A 
chorus  exclaims,  on  all  sides,  "  Beading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Greography,  &o.,  &c." 
Is  this  all  ?  Ask  this  question  of  any  hundred  people,  and  ninety-nine  will  answer 
'*  Yes,"  or  look  puzzled.  Now  we  perfectly  agree  with  Captain  Chiosso,  the  author  of 
the  little  book  before  us,  that  this  is  not  all.  We  have  bodies  as  well  as  minds,  and  they 
stand  quite  as  much  in  need  of  exercise ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  you  will  not  find  the 
mms  Sana  anywhere  but  in  the  eorpore  aano.  Anyone  who  has  read  the  works  of 
Andrew  and  George  Combe  will  be  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  cultivatiiig 
our  bodily  powers  as  well  as  those  of  the  intellect.  Greorge  Combe  boldly  asserts  it  to 
be  a  duty  towards  God  to  do  so ;  and  certainly  if  we  consider  that  He  gave  us  nothing 
in  vain,  and  that  we  are  not  justified  in  neglecting  any  of  His  gifts,  the  truth  of  the 
argument  will  be  apparent. 

Captain  Chiosso's  book  is  both  an  argument  in  favour  of  Physical  Education,  a 
history  of  gymnastics  from  the  earliest  times,  and  an  explanation  of  the  system  he 
recommends.  His  arguments  are  sound ;  his  history  displays  reading  and  scholarship ; 
while  of  his  system  we  are  enabled  to  speak  warmly,  from  having  personally  experienced 
the  benefits  of  a  similar  one,  in  our  younger  days.  The  perusal  of  the  Captain's  book 
makes  us  long  again  for  the  Gymnasium. 

We  recommend  it  to  parents  and  instructors  of  all  classes ;  and  if  they  should  be 
disposed  to  imagine  the  subject  beneath  their  notice,  we  would  ask  them  whether  the 
attainment  of  health,  strength,  and  long  life  is  to  be  despised  by  tiie  most  intellectual  ? 
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(Omtinued  from  page  168  J 

CHAPTER  Y. 

Meeting  of  Mr,  Seampton  and  the  MUler — 7hm*a  eligiiilitg  as  a  husband  for  Ada 
ia  disemeed — Miss  Dovecote,  ^*  a  friend  in  need" — Flatting. 

As  Ada  and  her  father  were  at  breakfast,  the  following  morning — 
Ada  in  a  pretty  demi-toilet,  and  the  old  man  in  his  morning  coat  and 
slippers,  with  the  "Muckborough  Old  Englishman"  (tory  paper),  by 
his  side — came  a  double  knock  at  the  door. 

"Bless  my  soul,"  said  the  old  man,  "  who  can  that  be,  Ada ?" 

Ada  knew  well  enough  that  it  must  be  the  old  Indian,  but  she  would 
not  lose  the  treat  of  "a  scene,"  by  telling  him. 

"Master's  in,  sir,  at  breakfast,"  said  the  servant-girl  to  someone, 
after  opening  the  door.  "  Is  he,  then  I  '11  go  in  to  him,"  the  somebody 
was  heard  to  reply. 

"Who  in  the  world  is  it?"  Mr.  Brancrust  said :  "he's  coming  in 
here — ^that  stupid  girl — " 

"  Hollo,  Ned,  old  boy,  how  are  you  ? " 

"Really,  and  I — I — ^very  well,  thankye — ^but — ^but  who  may  I  be 
speaking  to,  I — " 

"ITot  know  me ! "  broke  in  the  Indian :  "  look  in  my  face,  Ned — ^not 
know  Charlie!" 

"  What — ^what — ^you  do  n't  mean  to  say  it 's  you ! " 

"  Do  n't  I  though  ? " 

"  Oh,  Lord,  Charlie,  give  me  your  hand  again,  I  'm  so  glad  to  see 
yen,  but  you  took  me  so  by  surprise — sit  down.  How  are  you,  when 
did  you  come,  who  have  you  got  with  you — Ada,  my  dear,  your  uncle — 
let's  look  at  you;  rather  altered,  eh,  and  a  little  browner.  Egad,  I'm  glad 
to  see  you — ring  the  bell,  Ada,  another  cup  and  saucer — you  look  quite 
hesirty,"  and  so  went  on  old  Mr.  Brancrust  (the  whole  of  whose  morning 
stif&iess  seemed  to  have  melted  out  of  him),  his  face  as  rod  as  lire. 

LL 
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Ada  and  iho  Indian,  in  the  meanwhile,  watched  the  old  miller's 
hearty  reception  with  great  satisfaction. 

"  But,  Ada,  do  n't  you  hear,  I  say  it 's  your  uncle ! "  cried  Mr. 
Brancrust,  again. 

"I  know,  papa!"  said  that  young  lady,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
sleeve  of  the  traveller. 

"  Yes,  Ada  and  I  have  had  our  meeting  over,"  said  he. 

"  Why,  when  did  you  come  ?  "  asked  the  astonished  Mr  Brancrust. 

Here  followed  one  of  those  explanations  which,  as  every  play-goer 
knows,  are  invariahly  the  most  stale  and  unprofitahle  parts  of  every 
play,  and  are  usually  spoken  hy  a  muff  of  a  serving-man,  in  a  green 
jerkin  and  yellow  hose,  with  a  bad  voice  and  no  action. 

Then  the  old  Mends  got  back  to  their  youth,  and  wandered  among 
old  loves  and  old  scrapes,  and  ancient  pleasures,  to  the  immense  delight  of 
Ada.  Imagine  the  fat,  pursy,  thick-winded  Mr.  Brancrust  talking  of  his 
youthful  loves  and  hair-breadth  'scapes. 

The  traveller  inquired  after  an  old  flame  of  his,  who,  he  learned, 
had  only  died  the  previous  Christmas — and  unmarried  too.  The  wayfarer 
looked,  for  a  moment,  serious  and  reflective;  and  then,  sipping  his 
coffee,  and  helping  himself  to  another  slice  of  the  fragrant  ham,  he 
started  off  again  into  some  laughing  recollection  of  the  tricks  they  played 
old  Jones,  or  crusty  old  Stubbs,  or  how  they  used  to  pull  the  grey  hairs 
out  of  Wilkins's  pony's  tail — ^to  make  fishing  lines — ^and  such  like. 
Suddenly,  he  said, 

"  So  poor  Mary 's  left  us  ! " 

All  were  solemn  then — ^it  was  Ada's  mother !  After  a  pause,  of  a 
fe\v  minutes,  the  Indian,  with  a  merry  nod  towards  Ada,  went  on  : — 

"  The  young  ones  are  the  same  as  they  ever  were,  Charlie— -she  has 
a  lover  I " 

"  Humph  ! "  grunted  Mr.  Brancrust. 

"  And  I  hope  you  approve  of  him ! "  pursued  the  Indian — whilst  Ada 
had  found  out  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  coffee-pot,  and  was 
busy  examining  it — "  a  modest  young  follow,  and  the  right  sort  to  make  a 
good  husband ! " 

*'  Well,  the  lad  was  well  enough,  but — ^but — ^well,  never  mind — ^Ada 
knows ! " 

"But  what?"  asked  the  Indian,  "there  ought  not  to  be  any  ' buts,' 
for  I  can  tell  you  they  love  one  another  '  like  turtle  doves,'  old  friend." 

"  Why,"  answered  Mr.  Brancrust,  in  spite  of  Ada's  imploring  looks 
across  the  table,  "  why,  you  see,  we  have  got  a  lot  of  those  skulking 
scoundrels,  the  Chartists,  in  the  town,  and  I  '11  be  hanged  if  Tom  has  n't 
been  fool  enough  to  go  and  join  'em  !  " 
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"  You  do  n't  say  so ! "  exclaimed  the  old  Indian,  looking  on  Ada 
with  a  horrified  expression  in  his  countenance. 

Poor  girl,  she  thought  he  would  take  her  part ;  but  she  might  have 
known  better,  for  an  old  Anglo-Indian  used  for  the  best  part  of  his  life 
to  despotism  in  the  state  and  in  families,  and  to  the  broken-down  sub- 
servience of  the  unfortunate  natives,  could  not  be  expected  to  S3rmpathize 
with  Chartism. 

"  You  don't  say  so !"  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  though,"  said  Mr.  Brancrust :  "  they  have  a  club,  at 
the  '  Cat  aud  Trumpet.'  I  was  afraid  Tom  liked  'em  too  well,  so  I  told 
him  if  he  did  not  keep  clear  of  'em  he  should  never  have  my  girl." 

"  Yery  proper  too  ! "  exclaimed  the  traveller.     Poor  Ada ! 

"  Ah,"  continued  Mr.  Brancrust,  "  but  what  do  you  think  ?  he  pro- 
mised me  he  'd  leave  'em ;  and  the  very  next  night,  where  was  he  ? — at 
the  '  Cat  and  Trumpet,'  and  what 's  worse  he  'd  joined  'em,  and  what 's 
worse  still  he  was  taken  home  stupidly  drunk — that's  who  he  is!" 
Mr.  Brancrust's  hand  came  down  upon  the  table,  with  a  fierce  crash. 

"  Impossible ! "  cried  the  appalled  Mr.  Scampton. 

"Fact,"  said  Mr.  Brancrust. 

The  Indian  made  that  particularly  disagreeable  noise,  with  his 
mouth,  which  is  used  by  genteel  drivers  hurrying  lazy  horses. 

There  was  a  dead  and  unpleasant  silence,  which  was  broken  by  the 
old  traveller :  raising  his  head,  suddenly,  with  the  air  of  a  man  that  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  say  something,  and  beginning — 

"  That  will  never  do— that  wiU  not  do  by  any  means!"  Then  as  if  a 
thought  crossed  him  that  he  was  too  stem  in  his  words,  he  added  '^  and 
I  'm  sure  my  little  niece  will  see  at  once  that  it  won't  do."  (Ada  did  not 
seem  to  see  it  at  all.)  "  The  fact  is,"  he  went  on  "  I've  saved  a  lac  or  two 
of  rupees.  It  sounds  odd  that  a  man  with  a  lac  of  rupees  should  have 
plenty  of  money,  does  it  not?  "  And  laughing  at  his  own  pun,  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  I  've  saved  a  bit  of  money — ^got  nobody  to  leave  it  to  but  Ada 
— should  n't  like  to  let  anyone  but  Ada  have  it — ^but  I  'd  sooner  throw  it 
in  the  sea  than  for  a  Chartist  even  to  touch  it.  Eong  and  Constitution,  is 
my  rule :  none  of  your  sham  liberty  for  me — ^no — ^no.  Ada  will  think 
better  of  it.     You  must  forget  him,  niece — you  must  forget  him." 

Now  some  yoimg  ladies  in  Ada's  position  would,  doubtless,  on  the 
suggestion  of  these  lacs  of  rupees,  have  entertained  certain  new  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  matrimony.  A  miller's  daughter  with  a  handsome  fortune 
and  a  pretty  face  might  look  higher,  surely,  than  a  small  tradesman  and 
the  member  of  a  club  at  the  "  Cat  and  Trumpet  ? "  Might  not  the  aristo- 
cratic Cavendish  waive  the  consideration  of  bii'th  for  the  more  important 
consideration — even  among  aristocracy  itself — of  money  ? 
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But  if  Ada  ran  these  things  through  her  mind,  at  any  rote  they  made 
no  change  in  her  feelings  towards  Tom.  She  was  no  heroine,  but  she  had 
much  of  the  better  part  of  her  sex's  quickness  of  apprehension  as  to  what 
was  worthy  and  becoming  in  her  to  do;  besides  she  really  loved  Tom,  who 
had  shown  himself  able  and  willing  to  defend  her,  at  all  risks  to  himself : 
BO  that,  instead  of  taking  the  opportunity  which  now  offered  of  dropping 
him,  dutifully,  at  the  instance  of  her  father  and  her  wealthy  uncle,  she 
resolved,  on  the  other  hand,  to  stand  by  him  to  the  last. 

Poor  Ada,  by  this  time,  was  in  tears. 

"  Ah,  do  n't  cry  now,"  said  the  rough  traveller,  "  do  n*t  cry :  I  cried 
once  after  a  sweetheart,  but  I  was  very  young  then,  I  should  n't  now ! " 
nor  did  he  look  as  if  he  would ! 

"  WeU,"  broke  in  Mr.  Brancrust,  "  I  *m  not  a  hard  man ;  I  did  like 
Tom,  and  I  'm  going  to  give  him  one  chance — ^it  all  depends  upon  his  vote 
at  the  election,  that  will  settle  it !  " 

"  Who  are  the  scoundrels  going  to  put  up?"  asked  Mr.  Scampton. 

"  A  retired  tradesman,  named  Winnegar." 

"  I've  heard  of  him — ^I  know  him,  sir — greatest  rogue  that  ever  lived : 
lots  of  money,  but  how  did  he  get  it,  eh  ! "  The  Indian  looked  positively 
ferocious,  as  he  asked  this  question  with  a  bitter  smUe. 

"WeU,  uncle  dear,"  said  Ada,  "Mr.  Suffrage  may  not  vote  for  him, 
and  then — " 

"  May  not,  he  shan't,  or  else  you  'U  have  to  forget  him :  he  won't  if 
he  cares  anything  for  you,  now  he  knows  the  consequence  of  doing  so ;  if 
he  does  not  care  for  you,  let  him  vote  and  be — ahem ! " 

"  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Brancrust,  "  time  will  show,  let 's  have  no  more 
of  it  this  morning.     Ada,  ring  for  the  table  to  be  cleared." 

"  "Well,  I  'm  sick  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Scampton ;  "  and,  I  say,  Charlie, 
if  you  can  spare  time,  let 's  have  a  stroll  and  look  at  some  of  the  old 
places,  and  see  how  many  faces  I  know  again :  can  you  come  ?" 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"  Ada  will  do  her  best  without  her  sweetheart,  and  it  'U  be  all  right 
yet,  I  know."  He  made  up  for  his  late  roughness  by  a  playful  tap  under  his 
niece's  chin ;  but  Ada  was  very  angry  with  him  for  all  that.  So  the  old 
companions  went  out  together. 

The  ladies,  I  dare  say,  will  think  that,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed,  Ada  would  settle  herself  for  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  called  "  a 
good  cry  :  "  no  such  thing,  matters  had  gone  too  far  for  weeping.  Ada 
was  determined  to  do  something  to  prevent  Tom  giving  the  fatal  vote :  he 
must  be  prevented — but  how  ?  he  could  not  break  his  oath — she  would 
not  desire  him  to  do  that,  even  for  her — ^therefore  he  must  be  prevented 
against  his  will ;  but  again  how  ? 
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Ada  stood  as  she  had  never  stood  before,  looking  out  of  the  window 
with  a  vacant  gaze,  her  teeth  pressed  into  her  under  lip,  and  her  brows 
contracted,  in  the  very  brownest  of  studies. 

The  opening  of  the  door  did  not  suffice  to  rouse  her ;  a  light  hand 
tapped  her  shoulder,  and  a  feminine  voice  cried  in  her  ear — **  a  penny  for 
your  thoughts,  Ada ! "     Ada  turned — 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Amelia !" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Ada!" — a  tremendous  embrace  here  followed. 

l^ow  when  ladies  are  rushing  into  each  other's  arms,  and  conse- 
quently not  thinking  how  they  look,  is  the  very  best  time  for  a  gentleman 
to  criticise  them  coolly.    We  will  do  so. 

Ada  was  embracing  a  female  form — ^in  a  tuscan  bonnet,  with  bows  of 
scarlet  ribbon  that  were  perfectly  appalling  to  look  upon,  festoons  of 
long  raven  ringlets,  with  a  rather  pretty  fetce,  and  an  appearance 
altc^gether  rather  more  dressy,  rather  less  elegant,  and  rather  less  love- 
able  than  that  of  little  Ada  herself.  Miss  Amelia  Dovecote  was  the 
daughter  of  a  surgeon,  in  a  village,  a  mile  or  so  from  Lower  Fleecington. 
Mr.  Goodie  Dovecote  was  an  old  man,  who  wore,  on  all  occasions,  a  shock- 
ing hat,  a  sable  boa  round  his  neck  and  sable  cuffs  to  his  coat,  summer  or 
winter,  who  was  very  fond  of  chucking  the  pretty  housemaids  under  their 
chins,  as  he  called  to  see  their  mistresses  or  masters ;  had  had  four  wives 
and  fifteen  children,  and  had  survived  them  all,  except  Amelia. 

Miss  Amelia,  from  childhood,  had  a  great  notion  of  herself  and  hers. 
She  had,  at  least,  a  dozen  sketches,  in  her  own  handiwork,  of  her  family 
crest  and  family  coat-of-arms  (obtained  heaven  knows  where  from) ;  and 
had  dreams  of  past  greatness,  because  her  father  had  told  her  of  a  great 
uncle  of  his,  who  had  a  cousin  who  was  in  Parliament,  and  had  been  seen 
whispering  with  Sir  Eobert  "Walpole,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Miss  Amelia  had  imbibed  no  small  portion  of  her  father's  capa- 
bilities of  loving.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  her  heart  was  "  broken,"  at 
sixteen  her  prospects  were  "  blighted,"  in  her  twentieth  year  the  world 
was  a  "desert;"  but  somehow  or  other,  whether  flowers  had  begun  to 
spring  in  the  wilderness,  or  whether  a  dim  prospect  of  spinsterhood  had 
warned  her  that  a  blighted  heart  was  not  the  way  to  get  a  sound  one, — at 
any  rate,  after  the  twentieth  summer,  her  spirits  improved  vastly.  Her 
ribbons  grew  vivid,  and  her  ringlets  curled  longer  and  with  a  greater 
gloss  than  ever ;  and  at  the  time  when  she  was  called  upon  to  take  her 
part  in  this  little  "  vaudeville,"  she  was  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  a 
chatty,  enthusiastic,  mischief-loving,  witty  young  lady,  the  especial  friend 
of  old  matrons  and  maids  in  easy  circumstances,  who  wrap  their  declin- 
ing days  in  a  cloak  of  scandal,  and  tea-leaves,  and  wool-work ;  and  by 
all  young  gentlemen  with  large  neck-tics  and  large  hearts,  soft  velvet 
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waistcoats  and  heads  of  tho  same  character — ^rather  feared,  yet  admired 
very  much  nevertheless !  She  had  heen  Ada's  schoolfellow,  and  she  was 
her  bosom  Mend. 

What  a  queer  thing  a  lady's  bosom  Mendship  is.  The  Mends  are 
frequently  old  schoolfellowSi  who  hare  left  off  trousers  and  taken  to  long 
dresses  together,  who  have  gone  into  decimal  fractions  and  love  together, 
and  who  not  xmfrequently  get  married  together.  They  inyariably  back- 
bite one  another  on  every  possible  occanon,  dote  on  one  another  in  public 
and  sulk  with  one  another  in  private :  they  vow  eternal  Mendship  in  the 
playground,  and  in  a  few  years  Mrs.  A.  sneers  from  her  brougham  at 
Mrs.  B.,  '*  her  bosom  Mend,"  in  her  gig — or  Mrs.  C,  who  has  married  a 
merchant's  clerk,  declines  to  be  introduced  to  her  bosom  Mend  Mrs.  D., 
who  has  married  a  tailor ! 

After  the  embrace  was  over,  and  the  ribbons  had  been  admired  by 
Ada,  and  Ada's  morning  dress  had  been  a  source  of  great  rapture  to  Miss 
Dovecote — rafter  Ada  had  brought  out  an  anti-macassar  of  a  new  pattern,  a 
present  from  London,  and  had  received  homage,  as  its  possessor,  frx)m  her 
envious  Mend — after  Miss  Dovecote  had,  in  her  turn,  gained  a  victory 
over  Ada,  by  describing  a  grand  ball  which  she  had  attended  whilst 
staying,  with  her  cousins,  in  Derbyshire — after  all  this,  Ada,  as  all  people 
do  to  their  ''bosom  Mends,"  began  to  M^bosom  herself  to  her  dearest 
Amelia. 

Now  the  only  fault  that  ''  dearest  Amelia "  had  to  find  with  her 
''  own  Ada,"  was  the  pertinacity  with  which  Ada  continued  to  like  Tom 
Suffrage.  Amelia,  as  mentioned  before,  had  outlived  her  period  of  broken 
hearts  and  blighted  hopes ;  and  she  had  higher  notions,  for  Ada,  than  a 
mere  romantic  attachment.  She  would  have  been  far  better  pleased  if 
Ada  had  given  herself  to  one  of  the  rector's  ''young  gentlemen,"  for 
that  would  have  been  something  to  talk  of — ^but  Tom  Sufi&age,  eh ! 

But  Amelia  had  by  no  means  a  bad  heart  of  her  own ;  and  so,  find- 
ing that  Tom  was  reaUy  in  possession  of  as  much  love  as  Ada  had  to 
bestow,  she  manfully  fought  Tom's  battles  against  his  detractors,  for  the 
sake  of  her  bosom  Mend. 

So  when  Ada  had  unfolded  all  her  troubles,  and  all  her  dread  of  the 
election,  and  of  her  father,  and  of  the  unhappy  vote  which  belonged  to 
Tom  Suffrage,  Miss  Amelia  set  seriously  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done. 

Miss  Amelia,  with  a  quickness  of  invention  which  astonished  Ada, 
in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  proposed  a  dozen  wild  schemes 
for  preventing  Tom  from  giving  the  fatal  vote,  or  for  soflening  Mr. 
Brancrust's  l^man  determination;  but  all  these  were  rejected  by 
Ada. 
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"Well,  then,  dear,"  said  Amelia,  "we'll  think  again." 
Then,  after  "thinking  again,"  a  plan,  deep  and  dangerous,  was  at 
length  resolyed  npon,  by  these  two  female  plotters :  so  deep  and  so  dan- 
gerous was  it,  that  it  had  to  be  whispered  for  fear  of  the  very  dust,  in  the 
carpets,  holding  it  and  telling  it  to  the  girl  in  the  morning. 

This  plot,  gentle  reader,  I  must  not  reveal  to  you  yet,  as  it  would  spoil 
my  tale :  you  must  therefore  "read  and  learn."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  man 
of  Mr.  Brancrust's  was  sent  for,  from  the  Mill,  and  was  ushered  into  the 
room  and  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  to  the  great  wonderment  of  the  man 
himself,  and  of  the  girl  who  fetched  him — ^that  the  man  was  asked  if  he 
was  willing  to  do  a  kind  thing  for  his  young  mistress  and  a  guinea — ^that 
he  finally  consented  to  do  a  very  illegal  thing  for  both — and  the  girl 
received  a  gratuity  to  seal  her  mouth. 

After  this  mysterious  proceeding,  worthy  of  a  chapter  of  Mrs. 
Eadcliffe  or  Eugene  Sue,  the  bosom  Mends  parted.  Miss  Amelia,  having 
extended  her  visit  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  morning  call,  departed  in  a 
hurry ;  and  Ada,  who  felt  rather  elate  at  the  thought  of  their  plan,  went 
to  superintend  certain  domestic  operations,  very  interesting  on  tables  but 
not  upon  paper. 

(To  be  eontinued.J 


A    SIGH    TO    YOUNGER    DAYS 


BY  E.  T.  G. 


At  length  far^ell,  sweet  days  of  youth  !- 
Time  of  warm-heartedness  and  truth ! — 
Still  one  by  one  those  days  have  gone. 
Whilst  age  has  rolled  its  winter  on. 

The  glow  of  love,  and  mantling  wine, 
The  future's  golden  dreams  were  mine ; 
But  love  and  wine,  and  fancy's  dream, 
"No  longer  urge  life's  flagging  stream. 

Then  farewell,  youth  !  thy  joys  are  past, 
Yet  backward  still  my  looks  I  cast : 
Like  exUo  from  his  nLe  shore, 
Who  quits  it,  to  return  no  more. 


THE    COUNT    OF    CAGLIOSTRO: 

A   SKETCH. 


There  is  a  character,  in  modem  times  of  the  world,  that  has  always 
perplexed  us  heyond  measure.  It  is  that  of  Joseph  Balsamo,  better  known 
as  the  Count  of  Cagliostro,  sa  celebrated  in  Paris  and  through  most  parts 
of  Europe,  towards  the  end  of  last  century.  Next  to  our  own  King 
William  the  Third,  Mr.  Macaulay's  perfect  hero,  Dr.  Johnson's  consum- 
mate scoundrel,  and  to  a  plain  man,  like  ourselves — ^who  cares  not  the 
shank  of  a  button  for  either  party — a  person  of  very  mixed  qualities,  the 
selfish  one  predominating,  never  has  any  human  being  been  represented 
in  such  conflicting  colours,  just  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy  has  laid  hold  of 
the  brush.  "What  betwixt  the  dirt  and  the  daubing,"  as  Oldmixon 
angrily  exclaimed  of  the  imaginary  interpolations  in  Clarendon's  History, 
it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  discover  the  truth  and  substantial  character  of 
the  man. 

We  stumbled,  yesterday,  oh  a  French  version,  with  the  addition  of 
numerous  notes,  of  the  rare  Italian  account  of  his  life  and  Trial,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  and  Lyons,  in  1791,  and  itself  a  book  of  no  common 
occurrence.*  If  there  be  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  of  this  volume, 
such  a  bom  and  bred  knave — such  an  ignorant,  impudent,  lying,  cheating, 
and  thoroughly  heartless  vagabond  and  impostor — such  a  restless,  wander- 
ing, accursed  Cain,  only  that  he  roved  about  the  earth  not  for  the  purpose 
of  hiding  the  brand  upon  his  brow,  but  of  constantly  adding  to  the 
blackness  of  it — ^never  justified  the  law  of  his  birth  and  the  fallen  state  of 
man.  Circumambient  scoundrelism  wrapped  him  like  a  mist ;  and  he  no 
more  halted,  in  his  way  through  it,  to  gulp  a  mouthftil  of  purer  breath, 
than  the  earth  rests  in  her  revolutions,  the  blessed  spheres  in  their  music, 
or  the  ordaining  will  and  foreknowledge  of  God  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  all  things. 

Here  follows  a  piece  of  his  youth,  from  the  pen  of  the  holy  apostolic 
scribe,  the  author  of  the  Italian  original,  written  with  an  ink  that  had  as 
much  gaU  in  it  as  ever  went  to  the  making  of  that  fluid. 

*  It  is  "  traduite,"  says  the  title-page,  "  d'apres  1' original  Italien,  imprime  a  la 
Chambre  Apostolique,  et  enrichie  de  notes  curieuses."  The  origiiud  itself,  "  Compendio 
della  Vita  et  delle  Geste  de  Giuseppe  Balsamo,  denominato  il  Contc  Cagliostrc,  &c.,"  is 
only  to  be  found  in  one  or  two  libraiies. 
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He  is  bom  at  Palermo,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1743 ;  the  son  of  Peter 
Balsamo  and  Felicia  Braconniere ;  both  of  the  middle  class  of  Hfe.  Hia 
fitther  dies  while  he  is  yet  in  his  cradle ;  and  the  good  men,  his  mother's 
brothers,  bestow  a  world  of  pains  upon  his  education,  secular  and  spiritual. 
But  his  perverse  nature  revolts  alike  from  letters  and  religion,  and  he 
commences  his  career  by  running  away,  not  once  but  repeatedly,  from  the 
Seminary  of  Saint  Boch. 

He  is  entrusted,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  in  the  hopes  of 
amendment)  to  the  charge  of  the  Pather-general  oi  a  Eeligious  Order,  in 
the  town  of  Cartagirone,  Here  again  his  evil  propensities  quickly  burst 
fbrth,  in  fl^ranter  colours  than  before.  When  it  is  his  turn  to  read  aloud 
some  holy  book,  as  is  the  daily  custom  of  the  Monks,  he  interpolates,  into 
the  sacred  text,  any  lewd  nonsense  that  may  come  across  his  brain,  to  the 
infinite  scandal  of  his  hearers ;  and  on  one  occasion  in  particular,  when  the 
blessed  Martyrology  was  placed  into  his  hands,  for  the  names  of  meek  and 
murdered  virgins  he  shamelessly  substituted  those  of  the  most  notorious 
courtesans  in  Paknno !  'VAU  that  he  learns  at  Cartagirone,"  exclaims  his 
indignant  biographer,  "  are  certain  godless  secrets  of  chymistry,  which  he 
picks  up,  with  amazing  readiness,  from  one  Yardi,  an  astrological  apothe- 
cary, at  whose  house  in  the  town  he  lodged.'* 

In  a  year's  time  he  returns  to  Palermo,  as  tired  and  hatefril  of  the 
good  Monks  as  they  are  shocked  and  scandalized  at  him.  By  way  of 
occupation  he  takes  to  Design ;  but  continues,  in  the  intervals  of  study,  as 
great  a  profligate  as  ever.  He  associates  with  the  wildest  and  most 
dissolute  youth,  of  either  sex,  in  the  town;  and  displays  the  greatest 
audacity  and  ingenuity  in  helping  such  of  his  acquaintances  as  have 
ffdlen  into  the  hands  of  justice,  sometimes  to  break  their  prisons,  some- 
times to  baffle  their  prosecutors.  He  forges  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
play-houses,  which  puzzle  the  very  directors  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
true  ones,  till  they  are  driven  to  make  a  regulation  that  no  one  shall  enter 
the  doors  without  paying — and  then  he  cheats  them  with  bad  money.  He 
robs  his  uncle,  with  whom  he  lives,  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  threatens  to 
poison  him  when  he  complains.  He  turns  Pandarus  to  one  of  his  female 
cousins,  makes  her  duped  lover  to  believe  that  his  mistress  passionately 
covets  the  possession  now  of  this  trinket  now  of  that,  obtains  them  from 
him  to  be  conveyed  to  her,  and  keeps  them  himself.  Having  found 
means  to  enter  the  cabinet  of  a  distant  relation  of  his  mother's,  a  notary 
of  great  practice  in  the  place,  ho  mischievously  alters  a  Will  which  he 
finds  there,  by  erasing  the  name  of  a  religious  community,  which  was 
intended  to  be  benefited  thereby,  and  inserting,  in  the  place  of  it,  that  of 
a  crabbed  avaricious  old  lord,  the  Marquis  Maurigi,  who  was  no  sort  of 
kin  to  the  testator,  and  could  never  be  brought  to  admit  the  mistake. 

MM 
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And  to  make  an  end  of  his  misdeeds,  a  worthy  Monk,  that  was  no  great 
scholar,  having  entreated  him  to  write  a  letter,  in  his  name,  to  the 
Superior  of  his  Convent,  asking  leave  to  absent  himself  for  two  days  from 
Palermo,  he  not  only  obliged  him  in  that  respect  but  undertakes  to  deliver 
the  letter  and  to  bring  back  the  reply.  In  a  short  time  he  returns  with  a 
paper,  signed  by  the  Superior,  giving  the  Monk  the  penmssion  whieh  he 
sought ;  and  demands  a  piece  of  money  for  his  trouble  and  welcome  intel- 
ligence, which  the  good  man  joyfully  bestows.  But,  behold !  the  paper  is 
a  forgery;  and  on  the  Monk's  return  to  his  Convent  he  is  sentenced  to  very 
rigorous  penances,  for  a  breach  of  discipUne  of  his  order  in  staying  away 
without  leave ;  nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  him  to  say  that  he  obtained  the, 
paper  in  question  from  Balsamo,  for  the  latter  impudently  affirms  that  he 
knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  business. 

Even  thus  early  in  life  he  is  addicted  to  unlawfbl  and  damnable  arts. 
He  pretends  to  exorcise  his  sister  of  a  devil,  she  being  only  troubled  with 
a  bad  colic,  by  beating  her  with  a  rope  steeped  in  holy  oil.  And  one 
day,  being  in  the  country,  with  some  of  his  usual  associates,  and  a  sudden 
curiosity  springing  up  to  know  how  a  certain  lady  was  at  that  moment 
employed,  he  td^es  a  piece  of  paper,  draws  a  square  upon  it  with  his 
pencil,  passes  his  hands  rapidly  over  it,  and  there  appears  the  figure  of  a 
lady  engaged  at  the  game  of  tressette,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
vingt-un.  They  send  one  of  the  number  to  the  town,  and  find  her  engaged 
at  that  very  game  ! 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  grandiloquently  continues  the 
apostolic  scribe,  he  abruptly  quits,  like  a  second  Cataline,  the  dty  of  his 
birth.  The  reason  of  his  flight,  or  rather  his  departure,  for  he  goes  boldly 
off,  in  open  day,  is  as  follows : — There  is  living  in  the  street  of  Toledo 
one  Marana,  a  jeweller,  a  man  of  true  Sicilian  character :  weak,  passionate, 
covetous,  and  credulous.  This  man  he  persuades  that  a  mighty  treasure 
is  lying  in  a  grotto,  in  the  suburbs,  which  can  only  be  taken  possession  of 
by  means  of  certain  magical  ceremonies,  to  be  performed  at  dead  of  night. 
He  obtains  from  him,  beforehand,  for  the  cost  and  trouble  of  these  rites 
and  incantations,  no  less  than  sixty  ounces  of  gold.  But  the  loss  of  his 
money  is  not  the  worst  of  the  business  to  the  unlucky  jeweller.  On 
going,  by  night,  to  the  grotto,  where  Balsamo  has  promised  to  meet  him, 
he  is  surrounded  by  several  figures,  in  hideous  masks,  who  dance  about 
him  for  a  while,  to  his  great  terror,  uttering  fearful  noises,  and  end  by 
cruelly  beating  and  otherwise  torturing  him.  For  many  days  he  is  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  sore  alike  in  body  and  spirit,  and  believing  himself  to 
have  been  assailed  by  the  demons  that  guarded  the  treasure.  At  length 
he  grew  better  and  wiser;  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  hypocritical 
regrets  of  Balsamo,   that   they  should  have  been  thus  unfortunately 
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pl^vented  firom  the  performfince  of  the  requisite  ceremonies,  he  opens  his 
eyes  to  the  trick  which  has  been  played  upon  him,  and  not  only  denounces 
the  knave  to  the  tribunals  but  threatens  to  take  vengeance  with  a  poignard. 
Balsamo  laughs  at  him  and  treats  him  contemptuously,  but,  knowing  the 
dangerous  character  of  his  countrymen,  tiunks  it  prudent  to  quit  Palermo, 
and  a  short  time  afterwards  Sicily  itself. 

Now  begins,  and  continues  through  upwards  of  thirty  years,  such  a 
series  of  wanderings,  adventures,  and  expieriences  of  either  fortune,  as 
never  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man.  Fiction  herself,  we  really  believe, 
with  Ahasuerus  for  a  subject,  could  hardly  have  crowded  into  eighteem 
eentnrieB  bo  many  such  wiona  and  extraordinary  events  as  are  gravely 
recorded  of  this  strange  being.  He  is  Monk,  Pilgrim,  Physician,  Soldier, 
Count  CagHostro,  Marquis  Anna,  Marquis  Pellegrini,  Marquis  Balsamo, 
Ararat  of  the  holy  lineage,  and  wants  but  his  own  consent  to  be  raised  to 
the  Ducal  throne  of  Courland.  Sometimes,  when  dupes  are  scarce,  compet- 
ing rogues  abundant,  and  the  ordinarily  owl-like  eyes  of  the  law  are  open 
with  a  keener  speculation  than  was  usual  to  them  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  he  is  saved  firom  the  streets  and  bare  starvation  by  the  wages 
of  his  wife's  prostitution.  Sometimes  he  is  the  owner  of  a  palace,  and 
travels  with  a  pompous  train  of  attendants,  blazing  in  sumptuous  Kveries  at 
twenty  Louis  apiece.  He  is  the  inmate  of  gaols ;  he  is  hooted  &om  cities ; 
he  experiences  such  bitter  mortifications  and  sufferings  that  a  twinge 
takes  hold  of  his  reverend  biographer,  and  he  refrains,  out  of  very  shame 
and  pity,  firom  the  mention  of  them.  He  is  followed  by  enthusiastic 
crowds;  his  likeness  is  on  every  man's  ring,  or  snuff-box;  paintings  of  liim 
are  in  aU  houses ;  his  bust  is  carved  in  marble ;  his  features  are  per- 
petuated in  medals;  his  statue  is  set  up  in  public  places,  and  on  the 
pedestal,  of  more  than  one  of  them,  is  inscribed  '*  to  the  divine  Caglios- 
tro."  He  is  the  rudest  and  most  uncouth  of  mortals,  uttering  a  vile 
unintelligible  mixture  of  Sicilian  and  Hebrew.  He  harangues  large  and 
polite  assemblies,  in  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  speaking  with  the 
tongue  of  an  angel.  He  is  a  man  of  low  stature,  swarthy  skin,  and  base 
licentious  aspect.  His  deportment  and  figure  are  those  of  an  immortal ; 
and  his  eyes  shine  with  a  celestial  intelligence,  striking  awe  and  veneration 
into  the  minds  of  all  beholders.  He  is  a  miserable  charlatan,  subsisting 
on  the  sale  of  washes  and  powders  and  invigorating  balsams.  He  is 
profoundly  versed  in  all  secrets  of  chymistry,  real  or  imaginary — the  elixir 
of  life,  occult  magnetic  influences  and  sympathies,  the  most  sacred  mys- 
teries of  Mecca,  the  buried  knowledge  of  the  pyramids;  and  walks 
through  hospitals,  like  a  god,  scattering  money,  healing  sickness,  making 
the  lame  to  walk,  insomuch,  that  in  one  hospital  alone  were  hung  up  a 
hundred  votive  crutches,  in  grateful  commemoration  of  his  miraculous 
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powers.  HiB  aadociates  are  thieves^  8windlen»  foigen,  pimpB,  catamites^ 
and  wretches  that  are  afterwards  hung,  grand-masters,  princes,  ministers, 
cardinals.  He  is  forty-fire  years  old,  he  lived  before  the  deluge,  he  was 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  of  Galilee,  he  is  the  son  of  a  Princess  of 
Trebizond,  he  is  bom  at  Palermo,  he  is  bom  at  Malta,  he  is  bom  at 
Madeira,  he  is  the  worshipped  of  the  Mnfki,  he  spends  three  years  at 
Mecca,  the  guest  of  the  holy  Scherif .  He  sees  yisions ;  he  founds  sects, 
where  he  is  adored  as  the  grand-cophte,  and  initiates  his  followers  in  the 
arcana  of  physical  and  moral  regeneration — ^the  former  by  the  means  of  the 
acacia  or  juice  of  youth  and  immortality,  the  latter  by  the  figure  penta- 
gon, which  restores  mankind  to  their  original  purity  and  the  state  before 
the  fall.  And,  finally,  having — according  to  the  Inqxdsitor-— exhausted 
every  crime  in  every  country,  he  is  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Saint 
Angelo,  on  no  worse  accusation  than  that  of  free-masonry,  and  is  believed 
— for  the  epoch  of  his  death  is  as  great  a  mystery  and  as  variously 
reported  as  his  life — to  have  perished  in  its  dungeons,  in  the  year  1795, 
in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  "  being  the  cycle  of  one  hermetic  year," 
in  the  jargon  of  his  followers,  ''  as  fifty-two  weeks  make  a  common  year." 

This  is  the  life  of  Cagliostro,  as  it  is  sent  forth  to  the  world  upon  the 
authority  and  from  the  press  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  Chamber.  Other 
persons,  a  little  more  enlightened  and  of  a  somewhat  sharper  knowledge 
of  mankind,  while  they  smile  as  contemptuously  as  the  French  translator 
at  the  monstrous  prejudices  and  credulity  of  his  Italian  biographer,  yet 
record  many  circumstances  about  him  that  are  inexplicably  puzzling. 

Madame  the  Countess  de  la  Motte,  the  barbarously-punished  heroine  of 
the  diamond  collar,  even  admitting  her  guilt — which  has  always  appeared 
to  us  to  be  very  doubtflil — than  whom,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  at  all, 
very  few  people  were  harder  to  be  deceived  in  matters  of  money,  speaks 
with  a  feeling  almost  of  awe  of  the  unheard-of  riches — "la  fortune 
inouie  " — of  Cagliostro.*  He,  himself,  in  his  Memoir — ^published  on  the 
occasion  of  that  famous  process  from  which  not  a  single  person,  queen, 
cardinal,  or  countess,  emerged  honourably,  except  himself — speaks  of  the 


*  Vio  de  Jeanne  de  St.  Remy  de  Yalois,  ci-devant  Comtesse  de  la  Motte,  ecrite  par 
ellc-mdme,  Paris,  1793  : — a  fiontless  book  as  ever  was  written ;  but  she  seems  to  have 
felt  her  whipping,  such  an  one  as  Jefferies  would  have  warmed  her  with,  with  more 
moral  bitterness  than  one  might  have  anticipated.  Her  joy  at  learning  that  her  friend, 
Cagliostro,  has  fallen,  notwithstanding  all  his  cunning,  into  the  claws  of  the  Holy 
InquUition  is  not  unamusing : — "  qui  pourroit  bien  ne  sortir  du  Chateau  St.  Angelo  od 
le  Saint  Perc  I'a  fait  enfermcr  que  pour  aller  consommer  sur  une  Place  publique  les 
grandes  Destinies  qu'il  s'cst  dit  appeler  k  remplir." — ^Vol.  ii.,  page  394.  After  all,  it  is 
very  doubtftd  whether  his  **  great  destinies  "  were  really  completed  in  that  fortress. 
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enormous  sums  deposited^  to  bis  credit,  in  every  celebrated  bank  in 
Europe ;  and  tbe  assertion  was  nerer  contradicted.  La  Borde,  a  man  of 
science  and  learning,  in  tbe  bousebold  of  Louis  tbe  Eiffceentb,  and  tbe 
autbor  of  a  work  on  Switzerland,  testifies  to  tbe  wonderful  cures  per^ 
formed  by  Cagliostro,  at  tbe  public  bospital,  at  Strasbourg — to  bis  immense 
donations  to  tbe  public  cbarities,  in  tbat  and  otber  towns  of  France — 
wbere  fifteen  tbousand  people,  says  be,  owed  to  bim  tbeir  existence ;  and 
to  tbe  marvels  of  bis  appearance. 

"  Ce  prodige  de  notre  Si^cle,"  writes  to  a  Mend  tbe  weU-known  Marquis 
de  Segur — "  plus  savant  que  Pic  de  Mirandule,  plus  errant  et  pretentieux 
qu'  Agrippe  de  Nettesbeim,  plus  mysterieux  que  Tbomme  du  Masque  de  fer, 
qui  a  tout  vu,  tout  su  et  apparemment  qui  tout  pent : " — ^be  is  tbe  wonder 
of  tbe  age  we  live  in,  more  universally-leamed  tban  Picus  of  Miraiidula, 
a  greater  traveller  and  a  loftier  pretender  tban  GomeHus  Agrippa,  more 
puzzling  tban  tbe  Man  in  tbe  Iron  Mask,  bas  seen  everytbing,  knows 
everytbing,  and  to  bim  apparently  aU  tbings  axe  possible. 

In  brief,  tbe  man  was  a  mystery ;  and  only  required  to  bave  lived  in 
a  different  age  and  country  to  bave  founded  a  religion  tbat  migbt  bave 
spread  as  wide,  lasted  as  long,  found  as  ardent  believers,  and  been  just  as 
moral  and  as  true  as  tbe  religion  of  Mabomet. 


Text  Book  of  Abitumbtic,  containing  progressive  Excruises  in  ihe  Elementary  Rules, 
with  calculations  adapted  to  modem  mercantile  transactions,  including  Exercises 
on  the  Decimal  Coinage.  By  Mathew  Wilson,  Head  Master  of  the  Glasgow 
Normal  Seminary.    Zonehn  :  Jtiehard  Oriffin, 

This  is  another  <*  Tutor's  Assistant,"  and  as  such  it  has  its  merits :  like  all  com- 
pendiums  it  is  useful  for  reference  and  to  refresh  and  exercise  the  memory  on  a  science 
perhaps  long  neglected,  and  rules  almost  forgotten. 

The  inadequacy  of  language  to  convey  all  that  the  mind  is  capahle  of  conceiving 
might  be  proved,  we  believe,  from  any  work  on  arithmetic,  with  which  we  have  ever 
yet  made  acquaintance ;  provided  only  that  the  compiler  of  it  could  be  shewn  to  have 
been  master  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  no 
"  Pupil's  Assistant"  in  this  science,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  teach  it  by  written  rules 
alone,  and  that  the  most  that  could  be  done  was  to  Ughten  the  labour  of  those  who, 
by  oracular  teaching,  had  already  arrived  at  some  proficiency  in  it. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  written  on  Etymology  and  Gnunmar,  and  has  been  gratified  by  the 
laudations  of  the  contemporary  press,  for  his  lucidity  and  the  intelligibility  of  his 
lessons ;  but  we  arc  not  sure  that  he  has  succeeded,  better  than  his  predecessors,  in 
simplifying  the  rules  of  arithmetic.     Take  the  following,  for  instance : — 
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**  To  extract  Uie  cube  root  of  any  number.  UvtE ; — 1.  Point  off  tibe  fig^ures  time 
by  three,  pointing  from  right  to  left ;  making  the  decimals  even  perioda,  by  adding 
ciphers,  should  their  number  not  consist  of  threci  six,  nine,  &c.  2.  Find  the  greatest 
cube  contained  in  the  left  hand  period,  and  to  the  first  difference  annex  the  next  period. 
d.  Diyide  this  number  by  300  times  the  square  of  the  root  first  found,  and  set  down  the 
product  of  the  quotient  and  divisor.  4.  Multiply  the  square  of  this  last  quotient  figure 
by  those  which  precede  it,  and  this  product  again  by  30,  and  to  the  sum  of  botii  these 
products,  add  the  cube  of  the  last  figure,  and  subtract  the  sum  from  the  dividend. 
5.  To  the  remainder  bring  down  the  next  period,  and  prooeed  as  before,  till  all  the 
periods  are  brought  down ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  required  cube  root." 

The  whole  of  this  is  illustratod  by  the  following  example  only : — 

*'  SXAMPLB. 

Wliat  is  the  cube  root  of  15625  ? 

15625  (25  Ant. 
2»-8 


7625 


Kext  divisor  2»  x  300  =  1200  x  5  =  6000 

6*  X  2  X  30  «  1500 
5»=.  125 


7625  " 


Now  for  any  pupil  to  comprehend  the  rule,  ho  must  first  be  able  to  solve  the 
problems  which  it  professes  to  explain ;  and,  after  many  trials,  he  will  begin  to  see  the 
application  of  the  words  to  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  convey.  A  standard  vocabu- 
lary is  wanting  in  arithmetic,  with  definite  meanings  to  the  words,  to  which  all  teachers 
should  confine  themselves.  At  present  each  explains  in  a  language  of  his  own,  which  of 
itself  first  requires  explanation. 

The  examples  of  the  application  of  decimals  to  the  proposed  new  coinage  should 
have  been  preceded  by  tables  showing  the  relative  values  of  the  proposed  new  pieces  of 
money  to  each  other. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  neat  little  pocket  volume ;  and  certainly  well  worth  the 
fifteen  pence  charged  for  it. 


THE    LIFE    OF    A    PIRATE: 

WaiTTBK  BY  HIMSELF, 
Somewhere  about  the  peart  1730 — 1. 


CHAPTER  11. 


I  have  mentioned  my  nncle's  name,  once  or  twice,  in  what  I  have 
thus  far  written ;  and  with  expressions  of  ahhorrence.  He  well  deserved 
to  he  so  spoken  of,  and  something  worse  than  words ;  aad  that,  in  time,  he 
got  also. 

He  was  my  mother's  only  hrother ;  hut  as  unlike  her  as  I  am  to  a 
Quaker,  or,  as  Hamlet  says  of  himself,  to  Hercules.  It  was  always  a 
sort  of  mystery  to  me  how  they  could  have  heen  the  children  of  the  same 
parents ;  unless  all  the  good  of  them  went  to  the  one,  and  all  the  evil  to 
the  other.  Strangely  different  influences,  an  Astrologer  would  declare, 
must  have  reigned  over  the  hours  of  their  hirth. 

By  trade,  or  rather  husiness,  he  was  a  farmer  and  grazier,  and 
possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  property,  with  which — as  he  was  unmarried, 
and,  save  in  respect  to  eating  and  drinking,  of  very  niggardly  habits — ^he 
might  well  have  heen  contented,  without  coveting  other  people's.  But  he 
was  a  mean  avaricious  hound  as  ever  existed,  and  what  was  worse  and 
viler-if  anything  can  be,  than  idolatry  of  money-he  had  the  malignity 
of  the  very  devil,  but  imaccompanied  by  any  of  the  devil's  courage. 
Had  he  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  racks  and  thumbikins  were  the 
fashion,  he  would,  I  verily  believe,  have  offered  himself  for  executioner, 
out  of  his  love  to  look  upon  human  suffering.  He  had,  when  quite  a 
child,  witnessed  the  burning,  at  Tyburn,  of  poor  Mistress  Graunt,  of  the 
family  of  Ascham's  Biographer,  for  the  sheltering  of  some  of  Mon- 
mouth's men ;  and  nothing  delighted  him  so  much,  whenever  he  could 
And  a  listeiier,  as  to  describe  and  imitate,  with  a  horrid  eloquence,  how 
she  had  shrieked  and  twisted  in  the  flames,  as  the  sputtering  flesh  peeled 
off  her.  Men,  'tis  an  old  saying,  are  bom  poets,  not  become  so ;  aud  my 
uncle  had  derived  fix)m  Nature — ^very  little  to  her  credit,  say  I — a  turn  and 
genius  for  cruelty  that  needed  no  cultivation.  I  never  could  satisiy  my- 
self why,  in  the  first  place.  Providence  should  ever  have  permitted  the 
existence  of  such  a  wretch  at  all ;  or  why,  if  she  had  only  intended  him 
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for  a  specimen  of  what  she  was  capable  of  doing,  in  the  way  of  making 
two-legged  monsters,  she  had  not  cast  him  upon  an  age,  and  country,  and 
position  in  life,  where  he  might  have  given  fiill  swing  to  his  villanous 
propensities.  It  was  quite  a  throwing-away  of  such  a  Nero  to  doom  him 
to  a  NorUiamptonshire  village.  The  devil  would  have  made  a  king  of 
my  imde. 

I  sometimes  used  to  speculate,  as  I  grew  up,  whether  a  good  long 
torturing  illness  might  not  have  wrought  a  salutary  change  in  his  disposi- 
tion. But,  for  the  misfortune  of  those  about  him,  he  was  cursed  with  a 
constitution  of  adamant.  Never  a  day's  respite  got  they,  from  his  being 
confined  to  his  bed  with  illness,  ever  so  temporary.  And  had  it  pleased 
Gk)d  to  have  thus  visited  him,  and  good  resolutions  grown  out  of  danger 
acting  upon  a  cowardly  heart,  they  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  disapx>eared 
at 'the  same  time  with  the  doctor — ^Uke  Satan's,  in  the  adage — ^a  reforma- 
tion brought  about  ''  non  moribus  sed  metu."  For,  as  was  wittily,  but 
very  imjustly,  said  of  a  late  poet,  Mr.  Prior, 

"  Events  are  chain' d  to  causes ;  generally 
Those  that  are  rascals  bom  will  rascals  die.'* 

In  person  he  was  by  no  means  an  uncomely  man  to  look  upon :  of 
middle  height,  very  broad  and  square  about  the  shoulders,  his  hair  of  a 
yellowish  red — something  resembling  rhubarb  in  colour,*  and  with  an 
exceedingly  fair  complexion.  His  face  was  smooth  as  a  child's,  and  clear 
and  healthy,  like  a  pearmain  apple,  which  was  the  more  extraordinary  as 
he  went  to  bed  drunk  almost  every  night  of  his  life ;  but  he  shewed  no 
signs  of  this,  except  that  his  eyes  were  wet  and  winky  of  a  morning,  and 
his  lips  glazed  and  crackly.  He  had  particularly  large  hands,  ridged  with 
high-standing  veins,  and  the  tips  of  his  fingers  round  and  stubby,  from  a 
habit  he  had  of  biting  his  nails,  which  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  in 
anyone  that  was  of  a  frank  and  lively  temper.  He  talked  very  loud  and 
grating,  and  always  in  the  same  tone  of  voice,  like  a  barrel-organ.  His 
week-day  wear  was  a  horseman's  coat,  of  a  brown  colour,  with  great  flaps 
to  it ;  a  small  three  cornered  hat,  with  a  coppery-silvered  binding ;  thick- 
soled  boots,  wax-topped  and  oiled,  instead  of  blacked,  the  better  to  keep 
the  wet  out ;  and  he  always  carried  in  his  hand  a  heavy  greasy  hunting- 
whip.  You  would  have  set  him  down,  at  first  sight,  for  a  clownish  vulgar 
feUow  enough,  without  a  drop  of  good  blood  in  his  veins,  even  though  it 
came  to  him  without  a  license ;  but  it  was  only  when  you  saw  him  in  his 
cups  and  his  cunning,  drunk  within  him— or,  what  he  liked  better  than 


♦  In  the  margin  of  the  M.S.  are  the  following  words: — ** Xantho-coloi  quasi 
capillis  dominatur  flayi-rubia  bilis." — Editor, 


J 
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his  liquor  even,  when  he  was  engaged  in  cheating  or  making  some  one 
miserable — ^that  his  flat  eyes  would  lighten  up,  and  his  whole  vile  reptile 
soul  shine  malignantly  through  them. 

During  my  father's  lifetime  he  never,  or  very  rarely,  came  to  the 
Grange;  for  my  father,  though  he  had  married  his  sister,  could  not,  as 
poor  Sarah  used  to  say,  "  abide  mistress's  brother."  But  he  contrived, 
after  my  father's  death,  to  wriggle  himself  into  the  management  of  our 
property ;  and  my  poor  mother  strove  to  think  herself,  and  persuade  the 
neighbours,  that  he  did  it  out  of  good- will  towards  her  and  her  child. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  either  embezzled  the  profits  of  our  land,  or, 
out  of  sheer  malice,  purposely  miscultivated  it ;  for  though  it  had  always, 
the  servants  told  me,  yielded  enough,  in  my  father's  time,  to  maintain  us 
all  in  comfort — ^and  he,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  no  great  proficient 
in  the  **  res  rustica  *' — we  were  hard  pinched  to  live  upon  it  now  the 
lamily  was  reduced  to  two.  Between  me  and  my  uncle  there  had  never 
been  any  love  lost.  One  day,  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,  he 
came  up  to  the  Grange  and  bullied  and  insulted  my  mother  about  an  old 
bushel-measure  that  was  missing.  I  thought,  at  first,  he  was  only  joking, 
in  his  brutal  half-earnest  sort  of  way,  for  there  was  a  pucker  upon  his 
cheek  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  all  the  time  he  was  speaking.  At  last  he 
said  something,  I  forget  the  precise  words,  very  disparaging  about  my 
&ther,  and  her  daily  visits  to  the  churchyard,  and  that  it  was  another 
husband  that  she  wanted.  My  mother  burst  into  tears,  grasping  my  hand 
convulsively,  as  I  stood  beside  her,  in  her  efforts  to  suppress  thenu  My 
anger  had  been  for  some  time  seething,  but  now  it  boiled  right  over,  and, 
letting  drop  her  hand,  I  fiew  at  his  throat,  like  a  bull-dog.  He  was  so 
taken  by  surprise,  and  the  fury  of  my  attack,  that  he  staggered  back  a 
yard  or  two,  and  then  fell  full-length  upon  his  back,  bringing  me  to  the 
ground  with  him.  My  mother  shrieked  out,  and  the  farm  servants,  who 
were  at  dinner  in  the  kitchen,  came  running  in  at  the  outcry,  and  pulled 
me  from  off  him.  I  had  pretty  nearly  throttled  him,  and  would  to  God 
I  had  done  so  quite ;  for  his  death,  at  that  period,  would  have  changed, 
in  all  probability,  my  whole  career  of  life,  while  he,  by  dying  a  few  years 
earlier,  would  have  the  fewer  sins  to  answer  for,  and  he  came,  as  it  turned 
out,  to  no  very  different  end  thereafter. 

At  another  time,  only  about  four  months  before  my  mother's  death, 
I  caught  him  one  day,  in  the  farm- yard,  flogging,  with  his  eternal  horse- 
whip, a  poor  half-witted  dumb  boy,  that  minded  the  poultry.  He  had 
tied  him  fast  against  a  waggon  wheel,  that  he  might  not  run  away,  and 
was  beating  him  unmerci^ly.  I  saw  him  raise  himself  on  his  toes,  like 
a  man  in  the  act  of  making  a  jump,  that  his  blows  might  fall  the  heavier. 
The  lad's  contortions  and  grimaces,  and  the  horrid  sounds  to  which  he 
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gave  utterance,  in  his  ineffectual  attempts  to  express  his  pain,  seemed 
to  amuse  my  uncle  wonderfully.  "0,  if  you  don't  like  it,''  I  heard 
him  say,  "  you  have  only  to  tell  me  and  I  will  leave  off  immediately ;  ay, 
but  you  must  speak  plainer  than  that,  I  don't  understand  what  that 
means;"  and  down  again  came  the  lash,  twisting  and  clinging  round  him 
like  the  coils  of  a  boa-snake.  I  was  so  maddened,  at  the  sight  of  his 
brutality,  that  I  snatched  up  a  pitch-fork,  that  was  standing  against  a 
wall,  and  rushed  upon  him  with  it.  He  parried  my  first  thrust,  with  the 
handle  of  his  whip,  and  then  taking  to  his  heels  ho  ran  roaring  across  the 
farm-yard  till  he  got  to  the  gate,  over  which  he  vaulted  into  the  home- 
field,  with  the  agility  of  a  posture-master.  It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  him 
that  he  was  too  quick  for  me,  for  if  I  had  come  up  with  him  I  should 
have  driven  the  tines  of  the  fork  into  his  back,  with  as  little  scruple  as 
if  it  had  been  a  dung-heap. 

I  continued  so  ill,  for  many  days  after  my  mother's  death,  that  I  had 
neither  spirit  nor  strength  to  make  any  sort  of  resistance  to  my  uncle's 
proceedings.  Indeed,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  I  was  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.  And  had  I  been  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  I  know 
not  how  I  could  have  prevented  it ;  for  I  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and 
my  mother  had  died  without  a  will,  and  he  being  my  nearest,  indeed  my 
only  relation,  the  law,  I  suppose,  invested  him  with  Ml  power  over  me 
He  lost  no  time,  now  that  he  had  it,  in  exercising  his  authority.  He  let 
the  Grange,  immediately,  to  one  Sharman,  a  rich  shoemaker,  at  Welling- 
borough, who,  however,  never  came  to  live  there ;  and  he  had  an  auction 
on  the  premises  —  the  very  day  after  my  mother's  ftmeral — ^at  which 
everything  was  sold,  that  could  by  possibility  be  turned  into  money,  down 
to  her  old  garden  bonnet  and  my  Other's  sword  and  waDdng-cane.  The 
only  relic  I  was  ever  able  to  obtain,  of  either  of  them,  was  a  lock  of  my 
father's  grey  hair,  set  in  a  gold  ring — which  Sarah  Hewitt  bought  for  me, 
at  the  sale,  with  her  own  money — and  one  of  my  mother's  long  gloves, 
that  was  picked  up  by  the  dumb  boy  and  careftilly  put  aside  till  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  giving  it  to  me.  The  ring  I  wear  still,  the  glove  I  lost 
two  years  ago  when  I  was  shipwrecked  off  Cape  de  la  Yela. 

As  I  was  quite  imable  to  walk  to  my  uncle's  house,  which  was  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  village,  he  had  me  trundled  there  in  a  wheel-barrow. 
I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  old  Sarah  trudging  along  by  the  side 
of  me,  her  hand  on  the  rail  of  the  barrow,  crying  and  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  And  break  it  did,  very  shortly,  for  she  survived  her 
mistress  scarcely  a  month.  They  never  told  me  she  was  ill ;  nor  could  I 
have  gone  to  her  if  I  had  known  it,  for  I  was  confined  to  my  bed,  the 
whole  time,  too  ill  to  walk  or  even  stand  without  assistance.  Every  day 
I  would  enquire,  of  the  doctor,  what  had  become  of  her,  and  why  she  did 
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not  come  and  sit  with  me ;  but  the  brute  would  give  me  no  answer.  He 
was  the  parish  apothecary,  one  Freeman,  whom  my  uncle  had  called  in  to 
me ;  and  was  entirely  under  his  influence,  as  being  a  rich  man  and  one  of 
the  overseers.  How  many  a  bright  sunny  afternoon  have  I  heard  this 
fellow  and  my  imcle,  as  they  sate  in  the  room  underneath  me  carousing 
over  their  cups,  singing  greasy  songs  and  mimicking  the  voice  of  my 
mother. 

My  uncle  had  never  once  been  near  me,  ednce  I  was  brought  to  his 
house,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  coming  himself  to  tell  me 
the  news  of  old  Sarah's  death.  "  Well,  you  young  vagabond,"  he  called 
out,  as  he  entered  the  room,  "  there 's  another  of  your  Mends  gone  now." 
I  was  not,  at  that  moment,  thinking  of  poor  Sarah,  and  I  did  not  catch 
his  meaning.  "0,  you  need  not  stare  so,"  he  continued,  "  it's  your  old 
servant,  I  mean :  she  died  last  night,  just  in  time  to  escape  being  sent  to 
the  work-house."  A  thrill,  like  the  edge  of  a  knife,  shot  through  me  at 
his  words.  My  heart  seemed  suddenly  stopped  in  its  beating,  like  the 
swinging  of  a  clock's  pendulum ;  for  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  in  her  the  last 
being  upon  earth  that  loved  or  cared  for  me,  or  for  whom  I  had  any  love 
or  care.  But  pride  and  hatred  were  now  beginning  to  lift  up  their  heads 
within  my  bosom,  like  serpents  on  a  spring  day,  and  I  was  resolved  he 
should  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how  miserable  he  had  made  me. 
So  I  looked  at  him,  with  a  sullen  eye,  and  only  said,  ""Well,  how  can  I 
help  it?"  He  gazed  at  me  with  astonishment,  for  a  moment,  and  then 
pursing  up  his  purply  lips  into  a  whistle,  like  a  pig's  mouth,  he  walked 
out  of  the  room,  without  another  word.  I  waited  tiU  he  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  then,  giving  way  abandonedly  to  a  gush  of  tears, 
I  pressed  my  face  flat  on  the  pillow,  and  wept  till  it  was  as  wet  as  a 
wrung  towel. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  I  may  date,  from  that  day,  the 
hardening  and  fixing  within  me  of  a  new  and  evil  nature.  If  the 
elements  of  any  qualities,  innately  bad  of  themselves,  had  hitherto 
existed  in  me,  they  were  but  as  floating  humours,  that  might,  imder 
happier  circumstances,  have  passed  away .  altogether  without  coming  to  a 
head,  doing  no  injury ;  but  from  that  time  forth  they  balled  themselves 
together,  and  struck  their  fibres  through  my  whole  frame,  cancerous  and 
ineradicable.  My  mother's  death  had  taken  me  by  surprise,  like  a  sudden 
blow  from  behind  that  prostrates  a  man  on  his  face  at  once,  giving  him  no 
time  for  resistance  or  remonstrance.  The  precipitate  letting  of  the  Grange, 
and  the  cruel  unnecessary  selling  of  the  smallest  articles  that  had  belonged 
to  her  and  my  father,  I  did  not  know  until  some  time  after  they  had  taken 
place,  and  the  having  me  wheeled  to  his  house  in  a  barrow  had  made  far 
less  impression  upon  me,  as  regarded  myself,  than  the  sight  of  poor  Sarah 
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wretched  and  crying  by  the  side  of  it.  But  the  treatmett  which  I  had 
experienced,  for  some  weeks  past,  had  been  gradually  changing  my  dis- 
position— curdling  and  turning  sour  within  me  the  milk  of  humau  kind- 
ness. I  had,  when  I  first  came  to  my  uncle's  house,  been  carried  up  to  a 
large  desolate-looking  chamber,  with  no  furniture  in  it  but  a  fioek  bed — 
that  stood  upon  the  ground  in  one  comer,  with  an  old  sack  spread  over  it  by 
way  of  coverlet ;  a  deal  table,  spotted  with  ink  and  stinking  with  slopped 
beer ;  and  two  or  thee  rush-bottomed  half-green  ohairs ;  while  the  broken 
window-panes,  more  numerous  than  the  whole  ones,  were  some  of  them 
stuffed  with  wisps  of  straw,  and  others  covered  with  oiled  paper.  My 
victuals — ^when  I  asked  for  any,  and  none  were  brought  me  till  I  did  ask 
— consisted  of  pieces  of  stale  bread,  with  the  crust  cut  off,  and  the  juice- 
less  sodden  meat-scraps,  that  had  come  out  of  the  servants'  broth,  and 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  emptied  into  the  hog-trough,  or  given  to  the 
yard  dog,  if  I  had  not  been  there  to  eat  them.  I^ot  a  soul  came  near  me 
but  the  flat-eyed  rascally  apothecary,  with  his  pock-pitted  cribbage-board 
of  a  countenance,  and  a  sullen  old  farming-man,  of  the  name  of  Eobin, 
who  brought  me  my  meals  and  did  what  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
chamber,  grumbling  all  the  while  at  his  trouble.  My  uncle  I  never  saw, 
save  upon  the  occasion  which  I  have  just  mentioned ;  but  I  could  hear 
him,  at  all  hours  when  he  was  in  the  house,  cursing  and  swearing  at  some 
one  or  other  if  he  was  sober,  and  singing  and  shouting  like  a  madman  if 
he  was  drunk.  I  had  used  to  lie  a-bcd  all  day,  tossing  about  and  thinking 
what  a  terrible  change  had  befallen  me.  Sometimes  I  would  work  my- 
self up  into  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  and  call  out  ''  0,  that  I  had  a  gun  or 
pistol  that  I  might  go  down  stairs  and  shoot  my  uncle ! "  and  then  I 
would  picture  him,  to  myself,  lying  upon  the  ground,  bleeding  j&rom  a 
great  wound  which  I  had  given  him,  writhing  and  groaning  and  shaking 
his  fist  at  me.  And  once  or  twice,  when  I  heard  him  roaring  over  his 
bottle,  of  an  afternoon,  I  would  shout  out,  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and 
drown  his,  till  he  would  leave  off  with  a  curse  upon  me.  But  all 
these  bad  and  bitter  feelings,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  passed  away, 
if  I  had  been  removed,  ere  that  day,  from  my  uncle's  house,  and  fallen 
into  kind  hands ;  and  I  should,  most  likely,  soon  have  forgotten  them 
altogether,  or  looked  back  upon  what  I  then  suffered  as  a  distant  dream 
of  my  childhood,  or  faiut  embarrassing  recollection  of  some  former  state 
of  being.  Por  my  temper,  I  repeat,  was  originally  not  a  bad  one.  A 
word,  a  look  even,  from  my  mother,  would  rule  me  like  a  witch's  wand. 
With  her  to  love  and  talk  to,  and  next  to  her,  old  Sarah,  and  one  of  my 
father  8  books  or  ray  fishing-rod  to  amuse  me,  I  had  been  at  once  one  of  the 
happiest  and  most  easily-ruled  children  in  creation.  If  I  had  any  melan- 
choly moments  they  were  those  I   spent  in  the   churchyard   with  my 
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mother ;  and  those,  though  sorrowful,  were  not  unhappy  ones.  How  many 
a  long  happy  morning  have  I  spent,  in  those  days,  sitting  on  the  bank  of 
the  mill-pool,  my  fishing-rod  beside  me,  with  my  line  out  at  full  stretch, 
drawn  down  by  the  current,  my  attention  fixed  on  some  learned  old 
volume,  such  as  had,  probably,  never  before  occupied  a  boy  of  my  years ; 
or  letting  my  mind  roam,  at  random,  conjuring  up  bright  foolish  fancies. 
Sometimes  I  would  imagine  myself  a  great  writer — ^a  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
or  a  Doctor  Swift — ^that  had  just  put  forth  a  work  full  of  paradox  and 
learning,  delighting  at  once  and  puzzling  the  world  to  know  if  I  were  in 
jest  or  earnest.  Sometimes  I  was  a  king,  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army, 
invading  neighbouring  states,  fighting  obstinate  battles,  but  in  which  I 
always,  eventually,  gained  the  victory,  and  dying  at  length  on  a  heap  of 
enemies,  leaving  an  immortal  name  behind  me,  like  the  two  great  kings 
of  Sweden.  And  then  I  would  suppose  myself  to  be  gifted  with  invisi- 
bility— ^like  Gyges'  ring,  that  we  read  about  in  Serodotns ;  or  the  power 
to  be  transported  where  I  pleased,  into  goldsmiths'  strong-rooms  or  states- 
men's council-chambers — ^Hke  King  Erick  or  Fortunatus — and  laugh  aloud 
with  pleasure  at  the  consternation  my  appearance  created.  And  once 
when  my  mother,  some  two  years  before  her  death,  had  purchased  for  me, 
at  a  book-stall,  at  Northampton,  a  '^Life  of  Eaymond  Lully,"  the 
alchymist,  that  filled  King  Eichard's  treasury  with  gold,  I  could  think, 
for  several  days  afterwards,  of  nothing  but  the  philosopher's  stone  and 
the  wonders  to  be  wrought  by  it.  I  teased  her  to  procure  me  a  crucible 
and  ryllus  ;*  and  as  we  could  find  no  such  things  in  the  village,  nor  did 
either  of  us,  to  say  the  truth,  know  exactly  how  to  describe  them  so  as  to 
set  the  blacksmith  upon  making  them,  we  took  an  old  frjdng-pan,  put  a 
quantity  of  pieces  of  different  metals  into  it,  with  sulphur  and  vitriol  for 
agents,  and  set  about  gold-making,  with  an  ardour  worthy  of  being  cele- 
brated in  a  fourth  book  of  Augurellus.f  But  those  days  of  happiness 
and  dreaming  were  now  for  ever  at  an  end.  My  mind  and  whole  disposi- 
tion, like  a  stream  that  had  long  remained  motionless  and  undecided,  as  it 


•  A  sort  of  fuimel,  used  by  the  Alchymiats.  It  is  included  in  Eircher's  list,  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  ^^  Be  Mundo  Subterraneo." — EUtor^ 

t  John  Aurelius  Augurellus,  a  celebrated  poet  and  chemist,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  author  of  a  poem,  in  three  books,  "De  Chrysopoeisl,"  dedicated  to 
Leo  the  Tenth,  who  presented  him,  in  return,  as  the  story  goes,  with  an  empty  purse, 
sagaciously  observing  "  that  a  man  who  knew  how  to  make  gold  needed  nothing  but  a 
purse  to  put  it  into."  The  Chrysopoeia  was  once  held  in  considerable  estimation  as  a 
poem ;  but  Scaliger,  the  universal  depreciator,  allows  it  but  very  little  merit,  "Elaboratior 
ipsius  Chrysopoeia,  ca^terum  vix  adeo  spirat ;  ita  languida  omnia  ac  psenb  emortua ; 
trcpidationis  potius  quam  limas  agnoscas  vestigia." — Poetices,  lib.  6,  cap.  iv.,  p.  303. — 
Editor. 
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were,  which  way  to  run,  seemed  all  at  once,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  to 
be  turned  into  a  particular  channel,  in  which  it  could  never  afterwards 
stop  itself  or  be  diverted  from  it.  What  at  bowls  they  «all  the  bias,  the 
accidentally-given  direction  that  decides  most  men's  characters,  that  have 
any,  and  their  careers  in  life,  now  befell  me ;  and  unluckily  it  was  a  bad 
one.  As  the  greatest  of  living  writers  is  reported  to  say,  of  himself,  that 
his  moody  misanthropical  temperament,  that  temperament  which  hath  lately 
given  birth  to  those  most  beastly  true  Yahoos,  grew  out  of  a  disappoint- 
ment which  he  experienced,  when  quite  a  child,  in  losing  a  large  fish  that 
he  had  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  water  and  that  then  suddenly  dropped  in 
again,  so  did  the  tidings  of  old  Sarah's  death,  thus  brutally  communicated 
to  me,  and  the  feeling  of  being  alone  in  the  world  with  only  bitterness  of 
soul  for  a  passion,  give  a  twist  and  wrench  to  mine  (to  compare  small 
things  with  great),  making  me  what  I  am : — 

**  Mansit  et  iUac 
Quod  mutare  queat ;  quod  flectero  nulla  potestas." 


CHAPTER  III. 

"When  my  crying  fit  was  over,  and  it  lasted  ftilly  half-an-hour,  I  sate 
up  in  my  bed,  dried  my  eyes  with  the  comer  of  the  sack,  and  fell  a 
thinking.  My  mind,  at  first,  flew  back,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts  to 
prevent  it,  to  the  Grange ;  and  the  figure  of  my  mother  would  rise  up 
continually,  and  stand  before  me,  smiling  and  affectionate,  as  she  looked 
the  night  before  she  died.  But  I  drove  the  beloved  image  from  me,  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  set  resolutely  to  the  asking  of  myself  what  course  I 
had  best  adopt,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed.  And 
then  the  thought  darted  through  my  mind,  like  a  sunbeam  into  a  dark 
room,  on  the  opening  of  the  shutters,  that  if  I  were  to  kiU  myself 
and  die,  I  should  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  beside  her  and  my  father, 
and  rejoin  them  in  another  state  and  be  happy.  Perhaps  this  notion 
occurred  the  more  readily  to  me,  as  the  meeting  and  recognizing  of  our 
dead  friends  and  relations  in  heaven  had  been  a  favourite  topic  with  my 
mother.  Earely,  indeed,  had  we  walked  home  from  church,  of  a  Sunday, 
but  she  would  ask  me  if  I  did  not  think  that  this  was  a  very  reasonable 
belief,  and  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  books  which  I  had  read 
that  forbade  or  discouraged  our  entertaining  it.  Had  there  been  a  phial 
of  laudanum  at  hand,  as  one  sometimes  stumbles  upon  in  cupboards,  or  an 
old  sword,  hanging  up  by  the  wall,  on  which  I  could  have  fallen,  I  have 
very  little  doubt  but  that  I  should  have  put  an  end  to  my  existence  on 
the  spot.     The  only  wonder  to  mc  is  that  I  did  not  jump  out  of  the 
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window,  or  strangle  myself  with  the  cords  of  the  sacking.  But  my  head 
was  full  of  ancient  suicides :  the  bowl  of  hemlock,  the  sword,  the  opened 
flowing  veins  of  the  dying  Philosopher,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  weep- 
ing admiring  Mends-^reasoning  with  and  consoling  them  to  the  last — 

**  Je  vais  etre  semblable  k  Dieu ; 
Je  vais  etre  immortel ;  amis,  adieu !  ** 

and  other  means  of  effecting  it  really  did  not  suggest  themselves  to  me. 
And  perchance  I  should  have  neglected  them,  if  they  had — ^in  the  sort  of 
mind  I  was  then  of,  and  very  Pagan  admiration  of  antiquity — as  modem 
degrading  ways  of  sneaking  out  of  existence.* 

Then  I  began  to  enquire  of  myself  whether  I  had  any  Mends  or 
connections  that  would  receive  me  into  their  houses ;  or,  at  least,  insist,  if 
I  stayed  at  my  uncle's,  on  my  being  very  differently  treated :  but  I  could 

think  of  none.     Our  distant  kinsman,  at  H ,  the  same  that  had  got 

my  father's  colours  upwards  of  forty  years  before,  was  still  living :  but 
him  I  had  never  seen,  nor  he  assuredly  ever  heard  of  me ;  and  my  mother 
thought  but  ill  of  him — ^for  though  she  had  written  to  him  at  my  father's 
death  to  make  him  acquainted  with  it,  he  had  not  even  acknowledged  her 
letter. 

Six  months  before  I  should  have  found  a  warm  Mend  and  protector 

in  old  Mr.  Staunton,  the  Vicar  of  M :  a  kind,  learned,  merry  old 

man,  with  a  white  head  and  red  face,  that  would  come  up,  abnost  daily, 
to  the  Grange,  and  read  some  old  book,  sometimes  one  that  he  had  brought, 
sometimes  one  of  my  father's,  and  rub  his  hands  with  pleasure,  and  tell 
my  mother,  still  more  to  hers,  that  I  was  a  wonderful  scholar  for  my 
years,  and  should  grow  up  a  very  learned  man — a  Wasse,  or  perhaps  a 
Bentley.  But  he  too,  like  all  that  I  had  loved,  had  gone  the  common 
road;  and  the  church-duty  had  been  performed,  since  his  decease,  first  by 
one  parson,  then  by  another,  just  as  Jno.  Darker,  the  parish-clerk,  coiQd 
find  one  willing  to  undertake  it,  till  a  new  Incumbent  was  appointed. 

In  the  village  itself  there  was  no  one  I  could  appeal  to.  My  uncle 
owned  a  great  part  of  the  land  in  the  parish ;  and  the  rest  of  it,  save  what 
little  belonged  to  the  Grange,  was  the  property  of  Squire  Sanderson,  a 
grandson  of  the  great  Bishop,  who  lived  upon  another  of  his  estates  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  coimtry.    The  other  inhabitants  of  the  place  were,  besides 


*  ^'  Exituin  ferum  et  inhonestum,''  says  Tacitus  of  TigeUinus,  that  cut  his  throat 
with  a  penknife  ;  and  of  Judas,  the  accurst  apostate — 

"  He  whom  the  Jews  debauch' d  with  paltry  hribe, 
Amounting  just  to  half-a-crown  a  trihe — " 
the  BSibbis  say  that  he  penitently  selected  the  dishonourable  death  of  hang^ing,  as  a  fit 
retributory  ending  for  his  viUanous  existence." — J.  W, 
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the  apothecary,  some  four  or  five  hard-working  fanners,  mostly  with  large 
families  of  their  own ;  old  Jno.  Darker,  the  clerk  and  tailor,  scarcely  a 
step  above  the  poor-house  himself;  a  low  blackguard  fellow  of  a  horse- 
jockey,  one  Barber  by  name,  a  great  Mend  and  crony  of  my  uncle's;  and  a 
score  or  two  of  labourers  and  petty  shop-keepers,  whose  cottages,  standing 
in  a  line  on  either  side  of  the  high-road,  made  up  the  village  of  M . 

One  while  I  had  nearly  decided  on  stealing  out  of  the  house  at  night- 
fidl,  taking  the  first  road  I  came  to,  and  setting  off,  like  the  sons  of 
Aymon,  in  quest  of  adventure.  I  had  four  shillings  in  my  pocket,  a 
crooked  sixpence — ^that  had  belonged  to  my  father — and  two  or  three 
penny  or  two-penny  pieces.  Formerly  I  had  been  possessed  of  a  gold 
Jacobus,  a  first-coined  guinea  of  '73,  a  quarter-guinea  of  the  late  Elector, 
and  a  couple  of  Spanish  pillared  dollars.  These  treasures  I  had  used  to 
keep  in  a  silk  purse,  of  my  moth^'s  making,  in  i^n  old  cabinet  in  her 
room ;  but  I  never  saw  them  after  her  death,  and  did  not  choose  to  ask 
my  imcle  about  them. 

What  wild  extraordinary  projects  came  flitting  across  my  brain,  one 
after  another,  as  I  brooded  over  this  scheme,  if  scheme  it  merited  to  be 
called !  Now  I  would  go  to  London,  enter,  like  a  second  Dick  Whitting- 
ton,  into  the  service  of  some  rich  merchant,  suggest  some  new  wonderful 
sort  of  traffic  to  him — ^what  I  knew  not,  like  the  intended  yet  still  un- 
imagined  luxuries  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon — ^be  taken  into  partnership 
with  my  master,  and  marry  his  only  daughter.  Then  I  would  dismiss 
this  from  my  mind,  as  too  tame  and  pacific  a  fancy,  and  speculate  on 
turning  highwayman — ^like  Dick  Turpin  and  his  predecessor  Duval,  bio- 
graphed  't  is  said  by  the  great  Butler — and  stopping  my  uncle,  on  the 
road,  as  he  returned  from  Wellingborough  market.  But  a  gloom  speedily 
fell  upon  me,  such  as  we  feel  when  a  dark  cloud  comes  drifting  over  our 
headS;  betwixt  us  and  the  cheerful  sun,  striking  us  with  a  sudden  chill 
and  shadow.  I  had  determined  to  think  soberly  and  manfrilly ;  and  I 
could  not  but  see,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  these  were,  one  and  all  of 
them,  idle  foolish  visions.  It  was  astonishing,  indeed,  how  much  wiser 
and  less  imaginative  I  had  grown,  or  at  least  how  cold  and  imimpressive 
my  day-dreams  had  become,  and  what  a  short  time  they  lasted,  since  I 
had  been  unhappy.  Plans  that  a  few  weeks  before  would  have  appeared 
exceedingly  feasible,  worthy  to  be  thought  over  and  discussed  in  all  their 
bearings,  I  now  rejected  almost  as  soon  as  conceived,  wondering  how  I 
could  ever  have  formed  them ;  as  a  man  does  by  his  night's  resolutions, 
when  he  thinks  over  them  again  in  the  morning.     And  I  could  not,  after 

all,  make  up  my  mind,  without  a  bitter  pang,  to  quit  M ,  where  I  had 

been  so  happy ;  and  the  Grange  and  the  deep  mill-pool,  with  its  noisy 
weir,  dashing   and  flashing   over  the  eel-baskets;    and  its  bright-eyed 
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prickle-fiimed  perch,  lying  in  mid- water,  looking  npwards ;  and  shining 
green  bleak,  and  silvery  dace,  darting  about  like  so  maay  water-swallows, 
now  coming  up  to  the  surface,  to  snap  at  a  fly  or  other  small  object,  now 
turning  round  and  plunging  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a  bright  streak  and 
ripple  behind  them ;  and  the  solemn  little  church-yard,  with  its  ivied 
half-broken  walls,  and  turf  graves,  withy-bound  and  slanting  stones^ 
buried  to  the  middle,  whose  inscriptions  I  knew,  every  letter  of  them;  and 
the  railed-in  square  enclosure  where  peacefully  rested  my  father,  and  that 
had  so  lately  been  opened  to  msike  room,  by  his  side,  for  another  coffin, 
holding  what  was  dearest  to  me  on  earth.  As  I  thought  of  these  things 
all  my  newly-formed  fortitude  gave  way  with  a  gush,  and  I  sobbed  and 
wept  in  my  misery  till  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  was  strong  enough  to  get  up,  which  was  some  days  afteir 
this,  the  first  place  I  went  to  was  the  church-yard.  There,  indeed,  for 
a  long  while  afterwards,  I  spent  a  good  part  of  my  time.  It  was  a  lonely 
spot,  nearly  a  mile  away  from  the  viUage ;  and  except  on  Sundays,  or  the 
rare  occasion  of  a  funeral — ^four  or  five  times  perhaps  in  a  year — no  one 
ever  came  near  it.  I  had  used  to  kneel  down  and  press  my  face  against 
the  cold  railing,  that  surrounded  my  father's  tomb,  and  strive  to  thrust 
my  head  between  the  bars,  to  get  as  near  to  the  stone  as  possible.  One 
day  when  the  sexton  had  been  digging  a  grave,  and  left  his  barroin^  in  the 
church-yard,  I  contrived,  by  standing  upon  it,  to  clamber  over  into  the 
enclosure,  and  laid  myself  exactly  over  the  spot  where  I  supposed  my 
mother  to  lie — ^for  to  her  there  was  no  stone  raised — till  the  man  came,  in 
the  evening,  for  his  barrow,  and  helped  me  over  the  railing,  with  kind 
rough  words  of  comfort. 

X  would  wander  about  the  lanes  and  fields,  gathering  sloes  and 
blackberries,  and  hips  and  haws,  in  the  hedge-rows,  and  picking  the  sharp 
sorrel-leaves,  rather  than  go  home  and  get  a  meal.  The  village  I  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  and  would  make  off  when  I  saw  anyone  coming,  or 
lie  down  and  hide  myself  in  the  nearest  ditch,  among  the  nettles  and  the 
dock-leaves. 

I  should  not  have  been  unwilling  to  have  employed  myself  in  such  of 
the  farm  business  as  was  suited  to  my  strength;  for  it  would  have 
diverted  my  mind  from  dwelling  on  bad  and  bitter  thoughts,  like  Banquo's 
line  of  kings,  without  an  end  to  them.  Often  would  I  ask  old  Eobin  to 
let  me  assist  him  and  the  other  labourers.  I  could  have  helped,  in 
summer,  in  the  hay-field ;  or.  kept  the  crows,  in  autumn,  from  the  corn  : 
but  he  would  either  push  me  from  him,  without  a  word,  or  surlily  bid  me 
begone,  for  I  was  only  in  the  way.  "With  my  uncle,  I  rarely  or  never 
exchanged  a  syllable.  If  ever  I  came  into  contact  with  him,  anywhere 
about  the  premises,  he  would  cut  at  me  with  his  horse- whip,  or,  by  way  of 

00 
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amusement^  set  the  yard  dog  at  me.  Eor  I  had,  for  a  time,  lost  all  the 
energy  with  which  I  should,  formerly,  have  resented  his  brutality ;  or  at 
least  it  slumbered,  for  a  season,  within  me,  and  sullenness  and  black 
thoughts  had  taken  the  place  of  passion.  Instead  of  flying  at  him,  as  I 
had  once  done  upon  far  smaller  provocation,  I  would  slink  into  some 
solitary  field,  and  brood  over  schemes  of  revenge  when  I  should  be  a  man 
as  big  and  strong  as  he  was. 

The  only  woman  about  the  house  '^as  old  Hannah,  Eobin's  wife :  a 
lean,  peevish,  rheumatic  body,  ever  complaining  of  her  aUings,  and  how 
high  the  prices  of  things  were,  and  of  the  hardness  and  badness  of  the 
times ;  and  looking  as  if  she  grudged  me  every  mouthful  of  the  remnants 
of  hers  and  her  husband's  meals,  that  had  used  to  be  set  aside  for  me  in  a 
cracked  saucer,  on  the  dresser,  against  the  time  I  should  come  in. 

One  day,  by  way  of  variety,  I  bought  a  ball  of  string,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  crooked  pin  and  a  willow-stick,  cut  out  of  Ashby  osier-beds,  I ' 
manufactured  a  sort  of  Ashing  tackle,  and  repaired  to  my  favourite  mill- 
pool.  But  I  had  scarce  thrown  my  line  in  the  water,  when  old  Erett, 
the  miller,  came  out,  and  ordered  me  off  the  ground.  He  had  been  very 
civil  to  me  in  former  times,  coming  to  enquire  what  sport  I  had ;  and, 
sometimes,  if  I  had  not  lead  enough,  bringing  me  a  piece  from  off  the 
mill  window.  But  he  was  a  tenant  of  my  uncle's,  and  doubtless  had 
received  instructions  from  him  how  to  behave  towards  me,  if  I  came  there 
to  amuse  myself. 

Eeadiag,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  was  passionately  fond  of,  and  had, 
with  Mr.  Staunton's  assistance,  gone  through  all  my  father's  books,  and 
many  of  those  at  the  village.  But  now,  of  reading,  as*  of  everything  else 
that  could  have  afforded  me  any  pleasure,  I  was  altogether  deprived. 
Except  a  number  of  old  calendars,  and  lists  of  the  different  fairs  and 
markets,  and  a  dog's-eared  prayer-book,  with  the  psalms  torn  out  of  it, 
books  there  were  none  in  my  uncle's  house.  At  length  I  stumbled  upon 
a  great  treasure.  This  was  Sir  Richard  Baker's  Chronicle,  continued  by 
E.  Phillips,  Mr.  Milton's  nephew,  which  Jno.  Darker  had  found,  in  a 
garret,  at  Mr.  Staunton's,  mislaid  most  likely  at  the  time  of  his  sale.  I 
bought  it  of  him  for  a  shilling ;  and  never,  I  think,  did  twelve  pence 
purchase  so  great  a  quantity  of  amusement — ^for  though  I  had,  for  my 
age,  picked  up  a  wonderftd  deal  of  strange  knowledge,  I  was  sadly 
ignorant  of  most  matters  in  which  children  are  commonly  instructed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Sir  Richard's  book  was  entirely  new  ground  to  me. 
All  that  I  knew  before  of  English  history,  up  to  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
the  First,  was  from  Milton  the  Poet's  volume,  which  descends  no  lower 
than  the  Conquest;  a  black-letter  Eabian's  Chronicle;  Mr.  Habington's 
Life  of  Edward  the  Eourth ;  and  another  of  Richard  the  Third,  writ  by 
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the  famous  Chancellor  Sir  T.  More,  out  of  which  1  knew  by  heart  a  long 
passage  about  Jane  Shore — ^her  gathering  food  in  the  streets  and  gutters, 
and  going  about  in  rags  and  wretchedness,  ugly,  miserable,  remorseful, 
starving,  a  monument  of  her  own  shame  and  others'  worse  ingratitude. 
After  that  time  I  had  read  Mr.  May,  the  continuer  of  Lucan — ^his  round- 
head wrong-head  Parliament  History ;  Doctor  Bate's  lives  of  the  Regi- 
cides ;  and  gleaned  some  contemporaneous  particulars  firom  W.  Lily  the 
Astrologer's  Almanacks  and  Biography. 

The  other  books  which  we  had  at  the  Grange  were  Mr.  Hobbes's 
Leviathan,  and  Verse-life ;   the  Treatises  "  de  Yeritate  "   and  "  de  Reli- 
gione  Gentnium  erroresque  apud  eos'causis,"    of  the  all -accomplished 
Lord  Herbert,  "  Achristos  non  Atheos,"  as  Korthold  and  others  have  called 
him,*  and  first  of  English  Deists,  in  parts  and  learning  as  in  time ;  the 
Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  Mr.  Milton's  works,  prose  and  poetry ; 
Drayton's  Polyolbion ;  Shakespeare,  and  Ben  Jonson ;  with  a  manuscript 
copy  of  Forde's  noblest  Tragedy  "  'T  is  a  Pity  she 's  a  "Whore."     Forde, 
who  had  lived  at  Dodford,  a  great  deal  in  my  great-grandfather's  time, 
had  writ  that  and  others  of  his  plays  there,  and  dedicated  one  of  them  to 
the  deserved  honour  of  his  patron  and  his  wife.f    Of  ancient  English 
Poets  we  had  Lydgate,  and  Occleve,  and  whoever  it  was  that  writ  "  Piers 
Ploughman;"   and  later,  Thomas  Churchyard,  whose  life  was  such  a 
strange  romance — "his  heels"  in  "Wood's  phrase,  "as  restless  as  his 
head ; "  and  of  those  still  nearer  to  our  own  times,  my  Lord  Brooke — ^his 
"World;"  and  the  witty  unappreciated  Cleveland,  "England's  best  Poet," 
in  the  opinion  of  Milton's  own  nephew,  and  called  by  Fuller  "  so  incom- 
parable, that  to  praise  any  one  of  his  writings  were  an  injury  to  the  rest  of 
them" — ^his  noble  bitter  satire  against  the  scoundrel  Scots.    We  had  Peter 
Lombard  of  Paris — ^his  four  Books  of  Sentences,  in  187  Distinctions ;  Jno. 
Fidause ;  Saint  Buonaventure's  Comments  on  the  Master  of  the  Sentences; 
the  works  of  the  famous  Duns  Scotus,  in  a  dozen  mighty  folios ;  and  an 
old  Treatise  "  de  Auoupio,"  on  the  manner  of  catching  fowls,  ascribed  by 
some  to  Albertus  Magnus,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon.     Of  miscellaneous  writers 

*  In  a  curious  little  book,  entitled  *'  de  tribuB  magnis  Impostoribus,"  viz.,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Hobbs  and  Spinoza.  Sebastian  Korthold,  one  of  a  learned 
family,  was  Professor  of  Theology  at  Hambourg,  in  the  year  1700. 

Phillips,  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  gives,  in  his  declamatory  way,  a  very 
'  difEerent  opinion  of  Lord  Herbert :  ^*  ex  quibus  abunde  constat  ilium  non  fuisse  Atheum 
sed  yirum  profectd  optimum  qui  bene  cupiebat  humane  Generi;  ut  liber  ejus  auro  contra 
charior  testabitur  seris  Nepotibus  " — de  Atheismo. — Editor, 

t  May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  Forde's  name  is  now  improperly 
spelt  without  the  final  yowel }  How  he  himself  spelt  it  is  evident  from  the  well-known 
anagram,  with  which  he  frequentiy  signed  his  letters :  "  fide  honor,"  i.  e.j  John  Forde. 
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we  had  Ochino  of  Sienna,  one  of  the  hundred  aceuBed  authors  of  the 
"de  Tribus  Impostoiibus "*— his  "Dialogue  of  Divorce,"  Englished; 
Doctor  W.  Tooker,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Chaplain's  "  Charisma  Sanationis; " 
with  Moihofs  "Princeps  liedicus;"  and  a  book  of  Sergeant-Surgeon 
Wisemanf  (the  "Worcester  man),  on  the  same  subject;  Eeuchlin — his  three 
books,  plentiftdly  besprinkled  with  Hebrew,  "de  arte  Cabalistica ; " 
Sennert's  Controversy  with  Ereitag;  Peter,  Martyr  of  Angleria;  and  the 
writings,  in  two  folios,  of  Jno.  Ficus,  and  his  uncle.  We  had  Jno* 
Trithemius  of  Spanheim,  a  giant  in  knowledge  as  in  stature — his  Treatise 
on  the  Seven  Great  Archangels,  each  in  his  turn  that  rules  the  world, 
vicegerently  to  the  Almighty;  Harsilius  Eicinus's  "Libellus  Mundi;" 
the  complete  works  of  the  pious  imaginative  Robert  Eludd,  so  highly 
esteemed  by  Selden;  one  of  ThyrsBus's  three  books  of  Apparitions; 
Beza's  Poems,  Erench  and  Latin;  Wurfbainius  of  Salamanders;  Mon- 
taigne, and  Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  whole  of  these  books,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
English  ones,  had  belonged  to  a  former  owner  of  the  Grange,  an  old 


*  Bo  believed  by  Browne,  but  unjtifltly ;  for  Ochino  wrote  only  in  Italian.  That 
^'yillain  and  secretary  of  hell,"  as  Sir  Thomas  indignantly  designates  him,  is  therefore 
still  to  seek,  if  indeed  Grotins  be  not  in  the  right  who  doubts  whether  such  a  book  ever 
existed — "nemo  est  qui  videiit;  qahxe  Fahulam  esse  arhitror."  Freher,  who  with  his 
usual  confidence  questions  this  nothing,  attributes  it  to  Peter  Aretin,  charitably  remark- 
ixig  both  of  it  and  him  "  opus  dignum  quod  cremetur  cum  Auctore."  The  subject, 
such  as  it  is,  is  exhausted  by  the  late  excellent  President  de  la  Monnoye,  in  his  letter  of 
June,  1712,  to  M.  Bonhours ;  the  conclusions  whereof,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  untouched 
by  Arpi's  answer. — J,  W, 

The  title  of  this  mysterious  book  has  frequently  been  copied  with  slight  yariatioDS 
— as  by  Korthold  (see  preceding  note),  by  Stapylton  in  his  "  de  tribus  Thomis,"  and 
others. — Editor, 

t  Wiseman,  who  was  surgeon  to  Charles  II.,  and  a  man  eminent,  in  his  own  age^ 
for  skill  in  his  profession,  yindicates  the  Touching  for.  the  Eyil  upon  medical  grounds, 
as  Tooker  long  before  him  had  done  upon  reUgious  ones.  The  belief  in  this  strange 
superstition,  as  old  at  least  in  our  own  history  as  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  put  an 
end  to  by,  that  which  destroyed  so  many  other  traditions  and  prejudices,  the  French 
Beyolution.  At  his  coronation,  at  Bheims,  June,  1775,  no  leas  than  2400  persons  were 
touched  by  Louis  XYI. — '^  The  King  touches,  may  God  heal  thee ! "  was  the  fbnnula 
employed.  Carte,  the  historian,  it  is  well  known,  spoilt  the  sale  of  his  book,  in  1742, 
by  the  insertion  of  a  passage  which  was  supposed  to  imply  that  the  Biyine  gift  of  heal- 
ing had  not  descended  to  the  House  of  Bnmswick,  and  that  in  order  to  be  cured  of  the 
eyil,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  it  was  requisite  to  go  to  Paris,  where  the  old  Pretender 
was  then  residing.  It  was  last  exercised  in  England  by  Queen  Anne,  and  perhaps  upon 
Doctor  Johnson. 

In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  by  the  author,  Camerarius  has  a  not  unamu- 
sing  chapter  (the  43rd)  on  the  subject. — Editor. 
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deeply-read  physician,  having  descended  to  him  firom  the  celebrated 
Doctor  Bichard  Naper,  of  Little  lindford,  by  Stony  Stratford,  of  whom 
the  same  thing  is  related  as  W.  Lily  records  of  another  Buckinghamshire 
Yicar — ^that  he  was  so  fond  of  smoking  that  he  would  cut  up  the  bell- 
lopes,  to  fill  his  pipe  with,  when  he  wanted  tobacco;  and  so  much  addicted 
to  praying,  that  his  knees  had  grown  homy  with  constant  genuflexions. 
His  descendant,  I  gathered  from  some  of  his  marginal  observations,  was  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  superintending  intermediate  spirits  carrying  on 
the  work  of  providence,*  and  a  little  in  the  philosopher's  stone ;  nor  was 
my  sort  of  school-master,  Hr.  Staimton,  altogether,  to  say  the  truth,  a 
Didymus  as  to  either  notion.  He  and  I  together  had  made  out  a  cata- 
logue of  all  those  volumes,  with  a  sort  of  compendium  of  their  contents, 
which  it  was  that  fixed  them  so  firmly  on  my  memory. 

It  was,  I  remember  well,  in  the  month  of  December  that  I  obtained 
Sir  Eichard's  book,  and  greatly  did  I  regret  that  it  was  winter-time ;  for 
we  had  no  candle  in  the  kitchen,  as  old  Hannah  6ai4  the  light  made  her 
eyes  ache,  and  reading  was  of  no  use  to  anybody  but  the  parson.  I  had 
used  to  kneel  down,  on  the  edge  of  the  fender,  and  read  by  the  fire-light, 
when  the  day  waned.  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  when  old  Bobin  did, 
which  was  seven  o'clock;  and  I  would  lie  awake  for  hours  wishing  for  the 
morning,  and  wondering  what  would  be  the  end  of  some  conspiracy,  or 
battle,  that  I  had  left  off  in  the  middle  of. 

To  church  I  never  went,  during  the  whole  time  I  stayed  at  my 

uncle's  house.     Service  was  performed,  at  M ,  every  second  Sunday 

only;  nor  even  that  very  regularly,  since  Mr.  Staunton's  death.  My 
uncle  himself  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  anything  in  the  shape  of 
religion.  Church-rates  and  the  paying  of  tithe  were  quite  enough,  he 
was  wont  to  say,  to  make  a  heathen  of  anybody.  His  only  way  of  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath  was  by  putting  on  a  clean  shirt  and  a  green  coat,  with 
silver  buttons,  instead  of  the  old  brown  one,  and  casting  up  his  farm 
accounts;  and,  if  he  had  not  taken  medicine,  which  he  did  regularly 
every  fourth  Sunday,  he  would  wind  up  the  day  with  a  bottle  of  better 
wine  than  ordinary,  and  go  to  bed,  if  possible,  drunker  than  upon  week- 
days. 


♦  "  Vectores  quidam  inter  terricolas  coelicolasque  " — "  in  aeria  spatio  intcrsiti " 
— "  quorum  obsequio  et  opcrsl  et  ministerio  omnia  fieri,"  says  Apnlcius :  a  doctrine  of 
second  causes,  which,  to  those  that  entertained  that  belief  of  Epicurus  *'  nullus  Dcus 
ipse  misoetur  hominibus  sed  hoc  proecipuum  eorum  sublimitatis  specimen  est  quod  nullH 
contractatione  nostrd  contaminatur " — ^that  '^  magnificent  and  high-strained  notion  of 
God's  majesty,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  great  and  pious  Browne — ^may  have  appeared  not 
wholly  unreasonable.  In  truth,  many  a  more  absurd  one  has  and  still  docs  set  men 
together,  dog-like,  by  the  ears.—/.  7F. 
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But  why  dwell  thus  minutely  on  the  miserable  days  of  my  child- 
hood ?  There  is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in  the  thought  of  them ;  and 
for  any  sort  of  apology,  that  they  might  be  held  to  afford  for  my  sub- 
sequent career,  what  matters  that  to  me  ?  I  am  what  I  am,  and  desire 
not  to  be  other ! 

(To  he  continued  J 


THE    LAY    OF    THE    PRINTER. 

(From  an  old  Newspaper. ) 

Print)  comrades,  print :  a  noble  task 

Is  the  one  we  daily  ply ; 
'T  is  ours  to  tell,  to  all  who  ask. 

The  wonders  of  earth  and  sky ! 
We  catch  the  thought,  all  glowing  warm. 

As  it  leaves  the  stu^dent's  brain ; 
And  place  the  stamp  of  enduring  form 
On  the  poet's  airy  strain. 

Then  let  us  sing,  as  we  nimbly  fling 

The  slender  letters  round : 
A  glorious  thing  is  our  labouring — 
Oh,  where  may  its  like  be  found  ? 

Print,  comrades,  print :  the  fairest  thoughts 

Ever  limned  in  painter's  dream, 
The  rarest  form  e'er  sculptor  wrought 

By  the  light  of  beauty's  gleam. 
Though  lovely,  may  not  match  the  power 

Which  our  proud  art  can  claim, — 
That  Hnks  the  post  with  the  present  hour, 
And  its  breath — ^the  voice  of  fame. 

Then  let  us  sing,  as  we  nimbly  fling 

The  slender  letters  round : 
A  glorious  thing  is  our  labouring — 
Oh,  where  may  its  like  be  found } 

Print,  comrades,  print :  God  hath  ordained 

That  man  by  his  toil  should  live ; 
Thon  spurn  tha  charge  that  we  disdained 

The  labour  that  God  would  give ! 
We  envy  not  the  sons  of  case. 

Nor  the  lord  in  princely  hall ; 
But  bow  before  the  wise  decrees 
In  kindness  meant  for  all. 

Then  let  us  sing,  as  we  nimbly  fling 

The  slender  letters  round : 
A  glorious  thing  is  our  labouring — 
Oh,  where  may  its  like  be  found } 


DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  BOURBONS. 


HisTOBY  OP  THE  Biocairs  OF  Louis  XVIIT.  and  Chables  X.    By  Eyre 
Evans  Crowe.    London :  Bmtley, 

The  Bourbons  are  fast  disappearing  from  Europe:  and,  as  Sove- 
reigns, it  is  a  pity  that  the  race  is  not  entirely  extinct.  France  is  free 
from  them,  and  will  undoubtedly  remain  so,  in  spite  of  the  wishes,  of 
the  sanguine  few,  for  a  "Henri  Cinq."  The  Two  Sicilies  would  fein  be 
quit  of  the  race ;  and  it  is  doubtftil  whether  Spain  will  hold  them  much 
longer.  The  traditional  policy  of  the  Bourbons  (for  policy,  like  the  gout, 
appears  to  be  hereditary)  was  more  tyrannical  than  that  of  the  English 
Tudors,  more  fanatical  than  that  of  the  Scotch  Stuarts,  more  grasping 
than  that  of  any  royal  family  in  the  world,  the  verdict  of  all  nations 
has  long  since  condemned  them.  No  country  would  now  submit  to  be 
ruled  by  a  Bourbon — ^that  was  not  too  crest-fallen,  too  priest-ridden,  too 
feeble,  to  express  its  own  will. 

Li  the  work  before  us,  we  have  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  the  two 
last  members  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  that  have  ruled  in 
Europe.  What  a  record  of  folly,  crime,  and  weakness  it  presents  I  For 
these  two  men  was  half  Europe  in  arms :  to  restore  them  to  the  throne  of 
France  did  the  nations  join  and  spend  their  blood  and  their  treasure  r  to 
reinstate  them  a  second  time  was  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  fought  and  won. 
And  what  were  they  ?  and  how  did  they  deserve  what  was  done  for  them  ? 
how  prove,  by  their  subsequent  conduct,  their  fitness  for  the  position  to 
which  they  were  thus  hoisted  on  the  bayoneta  of  Europe  ?  We  confess, 
we  look  back  on  the  events  of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  with  a  kind  of 
incredulous  wonder.  Can  England  really  have  wasted  her  gold  and  her 
energies  to  thrust  upon  a  foreign  people  a  Sovereign  whom  they  hated  or 
despised?  Can  she  really  have  looked  upon  the  Crown  of  France  as 
the  personal  inheritance  of  the  Bourbons,  of  which  they  were  unjustly 
deprived?  And  yet,  upon  no  other  grounds  could  she  have  had  any 
pretence  for  espousing  the  cause  of  these  men.  How  we  disclaimed,  nay 
how  we  ridiculed,  the  idea,  six  years  ago,  of  interfering  on  behalf  of  Louis 
Philippe,  or  any  other  man — ^Bourbon,  Orleans,  or  Bonaparte — in  a  question 
which  concerned  the  French  people  alone.  In  the  aggressive  policy  of 
the  first  Napoleon  our  fathers  find,  now,  their  only  excuse  for  the  war  of 
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fifty  years  ago.  And  if  they  were  in  prinetple  wrong,  they  had  the 
misfortune  also  to  support  the  most  unfit  and  incompetent  men  that  could 
well  haye  heen  found.  Louis  XYIII.,  an  old  gmtrmand,  who  loved  good 
cheer  hotter  than  anything  in  the  world ;  and  who  was,  in  truth,  an  easy- 
tempered  well-meaning  old  gentleman,  with  whom  it  must  have  heen  a 
pleasure  to  dine  and  crack  a  hottle  of  Lafitte,  hut  who  had  no  more  talent 
than  one  of  his  own  heavy  old  coach-horses,  and  was  ahout  as  competent 
to  govern  the  France  of  1815  as  a  venerable  dame,  of  seventy,  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  education  and  morals  of  a  yoimg  gentleman  of  *'  &st " 
tastes  and  habits,  of  the  age  of  twenty.  Cannot  one  imagine  his  reception 
by  the  "  old  guards  "  of  Napoleon  ? — 

**  Human  flgores  could  express  nothing  so  menacing  or  so  terrible.  These  grena- 
diers, coTered  with  wounds,  the  oonquerors  of  Europe,  who  had  seen  tiliousands  of 
bullets  pass  over  their  heads,  who  smelt  of  fire  and  powder ;  these  men,  robbed  of  their 
old  captain,  were  brought  to  g;race  the  triumph  of  an  old  King,  inyalid  wiUi  years,  not 
wars,  whiUt  an  army  of  Bussians,  Austrians,  and  Prussians,  surrounded  and  watched 
them.  Some,  moving  the  skin  of  their  foreheads,  made  their  large  fur  hats  descend 
oyer  their  eyes,  to  prevent  them  seeing  what  passed  before  them :  others  lowered  the 
comers  of  their  mouths,  in  the  contempt  of  their  rage :  others,  athwart  their  moustache, 
displayed  their  teeth,  like  those  of  tigers.  They  presented  arms  with  a  fire  and  foiy 
that  made  one  tremble.  Neyer  were  men  put  to  such  a  trial,  or  suilered  such  an  inflic- 
tion. If  one  yoice  had  called  them  to  yengeanoe,  at  that  moment,  they  would  haye 
been  exterminated  to  a  man,  or  Ihey  would  have  eaten  the  earth ! " 

In  this  description  there  is,  perhaps,  some  exaggeration,  as  there  is 
doubtless  much  truth.  Could  the  idol  of  cooks  be  the  idol  of  these  old  men 
of  war?  He  reigned  nine  years,  during  which  time  he  displayed,  at  first, 
moderation — ^for  he  was  an  easy  man,  who  liked  the  material  oomfi^rts  of 
his  palace  better  than  regal  duties — and  afterwards,  when  terrified  by  the 
assassination  of  his  nephew,  the  Duke  de  Berri,  he  was  disposed  to  be 
tyrannical.  The  rage  of  a  good-tempered  man  once  roused  is  more  fear- 
ful than  that  of  the  ordinary  Hotspur :  the  tyranny  of  the  weak  coward 
who  thinks  his  life  in  danger,  is  a  thousand-fold  less  endurable  than  the 
strong  rule  of  the  bold  despot.  Louis  XYIII.  became  more  and  more 
unpopular,  but  saved  his  crown — by  dying. 

Charles  X.  was  a  man  of  another  stamp.  Free  from  his  brother's 
love  of  pleasure  and  ease,  he  was  also  without  his  placid  amiability. 
Cold,  harsh,  suspicious,  and  fanatical,  he  was  a  more  dangerous  man  for 
the  liberties  of  France — ^a  truer  Bourbon.  Within  a  year  of  his  accession 
he  had  procured  a  law  to  be  passed,  making  death  the  penalty  for  the 
profanation  of  the  consecrated  host.  And  this  in  free-thinking,  scep- 
tical, scoffing  France!  It  was  scarcely  the  way  to  lead  his  subjects 
back  to  a  true  reverence  for  religion,  or  to  conciliate  their  affections  to 
himself.     Then  followed  his  attempts  to  gag  the  liberties  of  the  press. 
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in  which  the  Chambers  refused  to  aid.  He  prorogued  them,  and  formed 
a  new  mudstry  of  his  own  creatures,  and  the  Chambers  voted  that  they 
had  no  confidence  in  them.  He  persisted,  with  the  blind  infatuation  of 
Buoh  men,  to  pursue  his  obnoxious  schemes,  and  on  the  25th  July,  1830, 
issued  a  series  of  his  own  ordinances,  suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
dissolving  the  newly  elected  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  altering  the  system 
of  election !  On  the  29th  of  that  month — ^four  days  later — a  revolution 
had  been  carried  out,  and  Charles  X.  had  ceased  to  reign.  The  country 
rejected  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  (the  posthumous  child  of  his  son  the  Duke 
de  Betri),  in  whose  &vour  he  abdicated,  and  chose  Louis  Philippe  of 
Orleans — ^to  discover,  a  few  years  later,  that  it  had  only  substituted  one 
Bourbon  for  another :  a  younger  branch,  but  with  the  same  tainted  root. 

Mr.  Eyre  Evans  Crowe  (formerly,  we  believe,  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Dailff  News)  has  written  the  history  of  these  two  Bourbons — ^the 
old  gourmand,  and  the  priestly  fanatic.  He  has  done  his  work  well :  he 
might  have  given  us  a  more  entertaining  book,  but  scarcely  a  more 
instructive  one.  Its  perusal  should  go  far  towards  eradicating  any  linger- 
ing love*  of  Bourbonism  that  may  yet  exist  in  Europe. 


TURKEY    IN    ENGLAND. 


No  Englishman  need  go  to  Turkey  now;  for  Turkey  has  come  to 
England.  Not  exactly  the  coimtry  and  climate ;  but  the  people,  their 
manners  and  customs,  their  costumes,  and  their  every-day  habits  of  life. 

Do  you  wish  to  comprehend  all  the  secrets  and  luxuries  of  a  Turkish 
bath  ?  do  you  desire  to  see  one  of  the  faithful  having  the  whole  of  his 
head  shaved  except  the  little  tuft  by  which  he  is  to  be  dragged  into 
Paradise  ?  do  you  aspire  to  see  the  uncomfortable  way  in  which  Turkish 
gentlemen  dine,  with  their  legs  tucked  up  under  them,  like  tailors,  and 
a  copper  thing,  like  the  lid  of  a  large  boiler,  for  their  dining-table  ?  Do 
yon  want  to  see  a  dishonest  baker,  with  his  ear  nailed  to  his  own  door-post  ? 
a  Sultana  at  her  toilet  ?  another  one  smoking  her  narghile^  sipping  her 
coffee,  and  receiving  her  guests  ?  Are  you  anxious  for  a  peep  at  a  Circas- 
sian beauty,  with  the  yashmak  or  veil  of  the  finest  gauze  over  her  face- 
whereby  she  fulfils  the  letter  of  the  Prophet's  law  and  evades  its  spirit  ? 
In  short,  if  you  want  to  see  and  to  know  aU  these  things,  and  a  hundred 
others  concerning  Turkish  people  and  their  domestic  Hves  and  manners, 

donH  go  to  Constantinople — ^where  you  will  waste  time  and  money,  and 
pp 
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miss  your  object — ^but  betake  yourself  straightway  to  the  Turkish  Museum, 
at  Hyde-Park  Corner,  where  you  will  see  and  comprehend  all  that  we 
haye  mentioned,  and  a  great  deal  more  well  worthy  of  being  known. 

A  more  complete  Exhibition  than  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  ima- 
gine. You  enter  the  well-known  St.  George's  Gallery,  and  see  different 
groups  in  wax-work,  so  exquisitely  finished  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 
yourself  they  are  not  living  creatures.  There  are  different  apartments 
also — such  as  a  public  bath,  a  coffee-house  and  barber's  shop,  a  shoe- 
maker's store,  a  sleeping  apartment,  a  Bultana's  drawing-room,  and  even 
the  late  Sultan  on  his  throne,  in  Aill  divan,  with  all  his  many  officers  of 
state  about  him.  There  is  a  full-sized  Turkish  carriage,  drawn  by  fdll- 
sized  oxen,  and  containing  within  it  some  beauties  of  the  harem.  There 
are  people  of  every  rank-— from  a  life-like  figure  of  the  present  Sultan, 
Abdul  M^d  Ehan,  down  to  the  porters  of  Constantinople,  with  their, 
tremendous  burdens.  The  costumes  are  beautiful:  some  of  them  rich 
and  gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  others  graceM  and  pleasing,  and  all 
picturesque.    The  Janissaries  are  especially  interesting. 

This  Museum  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  amusing,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  it  will  prove  as  remunerative  to  the  proprietors  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
We  could  scarcely  wish  it  higher  success  than  this.  If  you  go  and  see  it 
on  our  recommendation,  we  feel  sure  you  wiU  be  obliged  to  us  for  having 
sent  you  there. 

The  Guide-book  to  this  Exhibition  deserves  a  word  of  praise :  it  is 
just  what  such  a  work  should  be — ^fuU  of  information,  succinctly  and 
pleasingly  given. 


THE  STATE  AND  PKOSPECTS  OF  THE  WAR. 


The  conclusion .  of  the  Parliamentary  Session,  by  the  rising  of  the 
Houses  on  the  12th  of  August,  presents  a  fair  occasion  for  reviewing  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  war ;  and  now  that  the  voice  of  party  is  for 
awhile  silenced,  and  power  again  vested  only  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
it  may  not  he  unprofitable  to  consider  dispassionately  in  what  position  we 
stand  with  regard  to  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  to  ascertain, 
of  all  that  has  been  done,  how  much  remains  for  congratulation,  and  how 
much  for  regret. 

The  observation  of  Prince  Mettemich  that  "  Europe  was  not  in  a 
state  of  war  but  only  of  disorganized  diplomacy,"  has  been  partially 
corroborated  by  the  slow  progress  of  naval  and  military  events.  In  April 
last,  to  pacify  the  people,  a  large  armament  was  despatched,  in  hot  haste, 
to  the  seeming  assistance  of  the  Turks ;  and  after  landing  at  Malta,  and 
again  at  Gallipoli  and  Scutari,  and  losing  all  possible  time  in  forming 
needless  encampments,  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war,  they  were  at 
length  forwarded  to  Varna,  where  they  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  use 
to  the  Turks,  as  Silistria  was  left  to  its  fate,  and  must  have  fallen  had  it 
relied,  for  its  safety,  on  its  tardy  allies.  In  fact  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  commanders  of  the  Allied  troops  were  instructed  to  consider 
Snistria  as  a  doomed  fortress ;  and  they  probably  dissuaded  Omer  Pacha 
from  wasting  his  energies  by  going  to  its  assistance,  and  advised  him  to 
await,  with  them,  the  ftirther  advance  of  the  Russians,  so  that  their 
united  forces  might  have  a  better  chance  of  giving  the  enemy  an  effectual 
check.  The  result  of  that  siege  in  the  repulse  and  retreat  of  the  ' 
Russians  appears  to  have  been  entirely  unlocked  for. 

In  the  meantime,  when  ministers  are  interrogated,  they  declare  that 
everything  is  going  on  in  the  best  possible  manner — that  no  one  is  aware 
of  the  dijficulty  of  getting  the  materiel  of  war  ready  for  an  actual  advance 
against  a  powerful  enemy — and  having  lighted  on  the  saying  of  a  great 
commander,  in  a  moment  of  pique,  they  quote  him  as  authority,  that  in 
war  the  EngHsh  are  never  satisfied  without  "  bloody  battles."  Thoroughly 
ashamed  of  the  accusation,  and  feeling  that  the  very  enquiry  he  is 
making  implicates  him  in  the  sanguinary  charge,  the  inquisitor  sneaks 
'off  ignobly,  leaving  the  ministry  in  triumphant  possession  of  the  deserted 
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field.    WiUi  history  before  ns,  and  oor  reason  to  appeal  to,  it  is  sarprising 
how  much  honest  credulity  still  remains  to  us. 

To  accomplish  great  eyents,  great  expedition  was  always  used  in  real 
war.  Had  not  the  Egyptian  legions  of  Dessaiz  been  pushed  on  by  forced 
marches  to  the  field  of  Marengo,  how  different  had  been  the  result  of  that 
day;  and  if  Blucher  had  not  dragged  his  artillery  through  thirty  miles 
of  mud,  on  the  celebrated  18th  of  June,  the  whole  subsequent  history  of 
Europe  might  have  been  differently  written.  The  nation,  however,  ac- 
cepts the  situation,  adyances  any  amount  of  cash,  and  is  willing  to  await 
the  result  of  this  *'  disorganized  diplomacy,"  which  is  not  a  war,  and  in 
school-boy  parlance  "  to  open  its  mouth,  shut  its  eyes,  and  see  what  God 
will  send  it!" 

But  while  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  in  fitting  out 
expeditions — ^which  appear  to  have  been  forwarded  without  an  object^  and 
which  haye  as  yet  achieyed  nothing  worthy  of  their  might — ^the  progress 
of  the  war  has  deyeloped  some  yery  satisfactory  facts.    It  has  turned 
out  that  the  power  of  tiie  Emperor  of  Eussia  was  only  colossal  for 
aggressiye  warfiure  while   it  was  belieyed   to  be  so,   and  that  when 
opposed  resolutely  it  shrinks  into  yery  ordinary  dimensions ;   and  that 
his  coasts  may  be  blockaded,  and  Eussian  trade  suspended,  with  less 
injury  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Western  Europe  than,  probably, 
would  arise  from  simply  shutting  up  the  Adriatic  Sea.    Then  again  the 
long  oppressed  nationalities   of  the  Caucasus  are  liberated  from  the 
incubus  of  Eussian  aggression,  and  ciyilization  will  be  at  liberty  to  raise 
her  head  again  in  those  trans-Euxine  lands.    If  the  war  had  no  other 
result  than  that  of  permanentiy  re-establishing  the  independence  of  these 
regions,  it  would  not  haye  been  made  in  yain ;  and  civilized  Europe  would 
be  a  gainer  by  it.    The  destruction  of  the  Eussian  forts  on  the  Sulina 
branch  of   the  Danube,   which   re-opens   the   carrying  trade   on  that 
riyer,  is  also  of  importance;   and  should  the  Crimea  be  occupied  by 
the  Erench  and  English  armies,  and  Sebastopol  disarmed  and  destroyed 
— ^which  ought,  it  is  now  eyident,  to  haye  been  the  first  object  of  the 
Allied  expedition  instead  of  the  last — a  material  guarantee  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  which  may  possibly  turn  the  war  into  a  simple 
blockade,  until  it  pleases  the  Czar  to  make  peace. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Allies  in  the  Baltic,  howeyer,  are  of  more 
questionable  yalue.  Before  any  attempt  was  made  to  take  forts  and  occupy 
towns  and  garrisons  there,  it  is  to  be  h<^d  that  some  arrangement  had 
been  come  to  with  Sweden,  for  their  preseryation  and  the  safety  of  the  na- 
tive populations  when  the  season  shall  compel  our  ships  to  retire  from  those 
seas,  otherwise  we  are  only  wasting  our  energies  without  effecting  any 
permanent  good.    In  neither  Poland  nor  Eussia-proper  do  we  appear  as 
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yet  to  have  acquired  a  foot  of  territory,  nor  to  have  garrisoned  a  single 
stronghold ;  and  though  we  have  attempted  something  in  Finland— *-where 
the  people,  foreseeing  that  we  may  have  to  desert  them  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  receive  our  overtures  without  enthusiasm — ^we  have  careftilly 
avoided  calling  to  our  aid  the  sympathies  of  Poland,  which  would  be  more 
permanently  within  the  reach  of  our  protection,  and  whose  people  would, 
probably,  rise  en  maase  to  our  assistance,  if  we  had  declared  ourselves 
their  Mends.  But  while  we  are  no  longer  in  dread  of  the  offensive 
power  of  Bussia,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  tampering  with  the  war  is 
complicating  the  affidrs  of  Europe  in  a  silent  but  progressive  manner. 

The  unfortunate  declaration  of  JSngland  and  France,  that  they  would 
countenance  no  revolutions  in  this  contest,  has  given  immense  advantage  to 
the  Czar.  It  is  like  playing  a  game  of  chess,  against  a  formidable  antago- 
nist, with  a  silly  agreement  not  to  take  his  queen.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Autocrat  is  not  bound  by  any  aimflar  obligation:  and natiouB  groaning  under 
oppression — or  that  sense  of  being  cheated  and  betrayed,  which  rankles  in 
the  heart  worse  than  oppression  itself— have  no  sympathy  with  England 
and  France,  which  have  openly  deserted  them ;  while  they  may  hope  that 
Eussia,  driven  to  extremities  and  wanting  their  aid,  may  reverse  a  policy 
no  longer  practicable,  and  that  the  Czar,  to  weaken  his  enemies  and 
strengthen  himself  with  new  friends,  may  proclaim  himself  the  advocate 
of  popular  governments  or  constitutional  monarchies,  and  shake  to  its 
foundations  every  dynasty  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Austria,  by  the  connivance  of  Bussia  on  the.one  hand  and  the  obse- 
quiousness of  the  Western  Powers  on  the  other,  is  now  permitted  to  hold 
the  balance  of  European  power  in  its  hand;  and  while  we  pretend  to  think 
him  warmly  in  our  interests,  FrancisJoseph  knows  well  enough  that  the  key 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Czar,  and  that,  if  driven 
to  extremity,  he  might  offer  a  Constitution  to  Hungary,  which  he  has 
good  reason  to  know  no  other  European  government  has  spirit  enough 
to  do— and  such  is  the  hatred  of  Austrian  rule,  that  no  doubt  Kossuth 
himself  would  accept  the  Czar's  alliance,  in  a  treaty  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, to  throw  it  off. 

Italy,  Hungary,  Greece,  and  even  Poland,  all  look  now  to  the  Czar  aa 
the  only  one  who  eon  befriend  them;  and  who,  to  humble  and  disconcert 
his  enemies,  to  render  the  English  ridiculous,  and  to  upset  all  the  thrones 
in  Europe  which  have  not  bowed  down  to  him,  may  any  day  come  forward 
as  their  liberator  from  the  dynasties  which  oppress  them.  He  who  parti- 
tioned Poland  may  as  easily  reclaim  its  dismembered  fragments  from  his 
ungrateful  fellow-robbers,  and  restore  it  again  in  its  integrity  to  a  Polish 
Diet,  with  the  right-hand  of  friendship.  He  who  gave  up  Hungary  to 
Austrian  domination  may  any  day  proclaim  his  mistake  to  a  sensitive  and 
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generous  people,  and  proffer  them  his  alliance  to  recover  again  their 
liherty  and  independence.  In  fact,  the  untoward  compact  entered  into  by 
the  "Western  Powers  has  constituted  the  Czar  the  load-star  of  Europe,  and 
assigned  him  a  part  to  play  which  may  honourably  immortalize  him,  and 
give  bim  a  name  in  history  superior  to  those  of  Alexander  and  N'apoleon, 
if  he  has  sufficient  greatness  of  mind  to  reverse  the  traditional  policy  of 
his  family. 

But  up  to  the  present  time  "  the  hour  and  the  man"  are  not  come : 
that  is — ^the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchs  are  not  proven  ungrate- 
M.  They  have  nothing  to  fear  from  France  and  England,  and  their 
people  nothiug  to  hope.  They  therefore  linger  about  the  Czar,  pretending 
to  sympathize  with  the  "Western  Powers,  whose  friendship  is  convenient  to 
them,  and  they  use  all  possible  efforts  to  avoid  compromising  themselves 
inextricably  with  their  master.  "When  we  read  in  the  Times  of  the  sincerity 
of  Austria,  her  determined  aspect  with  regard  to  Eussia,  and  her  noble 
intentions  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  cause  of  Turkey,  we  shall  be  able 
to  estimate  the  real  value  of  all  this  by  keeping  in  mind  the  position  in 
which  she  really  stands  with  respect  to  the  Czar,  which  is  in  no  material 
degree  altered  by  the  successes  of  the  Allies,  nor  by  any  successes  they  are 
likely  to  obtain,  while  their  unpopular  declaration  remains  in  force. 
Austria  and  Prussia  might  be  dismembered  in  a  week  if  the  Czar  were  to 
really  determine  to  do  it,  and  their  resource  would  then  be  in  the  "Western 
Powers,  who  to  sustain  these  friends  must  wage  an  unpopular  war,  for 
which  no  English  Parliament  would  dare  vote  the  supplies;  or  if  the 
supplies  were  voted,  the  world  would  behold  England  united  with  the 
despotism  of  Prance  (we  use  not  the  word  offensively),  to  put  down 
liberty  on  the  continent,  and  perhaps  the  United  States — ^already  begin- 
ning to  sympathize  with  our  opponent — ^leagued  with  Eussia,  declaring 
war  against  us  to  sustain  it. 

The  game  we  are  playing  makes  this  view  of  the  case  not  only 
possible  but  likely.  Does  anyone  imagine  that  the  Czar  wiU  not,  in 
case  of  need,  make  use  of  the  tremendous  power  his  adversaries  have 
placed  at  his  disposal?  Suppose  him  deserted  by  his  friends  the  Sovereigns 
of  Austria  and  Prussia — ^if  it  were  possible,  under  existing  circumstances, 
that  they  should  so  stultify  themselves — and  his  strongholds  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  will  he  considerately  abdicate,  to  oblige  all  parties,  and 
surrender  to  the  English  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
contemplative  retirement  of  St.  Helena?  How  he  would  deride  the 
thought,  as  he  sees  that  the  thrones  of  all  the  neighbouring  governments 
are  stiU  at  his  feet ;  and  that  though  he  may  be  weak  to  sustain  des- 
potism, he  has  still  more  power  than  any  other  Sovereign,  if  he  would 
become  the  friend  of  the  nations  themselves. 
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But  it  may  be  argued  that  by  adoptmg  any  such  course  as  that  des- 
cribcd,  the  Czar  would  be  sapping  the  foundation  of  his  own  power,  and 
the  influence  of  these  tree  institutions  would  extend,  eyentuaUy,  to 
Eussia  itself^  and  perhaps  subvert  the  reigning  dynasty — ^and  this  argu- 
ment may  be  true  if  Bussian  laws  be  incapable  of  amelioration.  The 
only  throne  in  Europe  which  stands  on  a  firm  basis  is  that  of  England ; 
and  the  reason  is — ^that  we  believe  that  no  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, no.  new  dynasty,  could  give  us  imy  advantages  we  do  not  already 
possess.  The  Sovereigns  of  England  are  safe  wii^iin  the  constitutional 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  when  dissatisfied  with  the  govern- 
ment, the  people  are  always  appeased  by  a  dismissal  of  the  ojSending 
ministry.  And  if  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  were  to  relax  gradually  the 
laws  of  serfdom  and  vassalage— which  are  no  worse  now  in  Eussia  than 
they  were  in  England,  from  the  Conquest  down  to  the  time  of  King  John 
— ^is  it  likely  that  he  would  become  unpopular  at  home  any  more  than 
abroad? 

But  the  question  is,  not  what  he  would  choose  to  do,  as  head  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  and  acknowledged  dictator  of  continental  Europe,  but  what 
he  can  and  may  do,  to  damage  those  monarchs  who  conspire  to  pull  him 
down  from  this  eminence;  nor  does  it  require  any  unusual  sagacity  to  per* 
ceive  that  a  course  is  open  to  him  still  which  would  cause  the  tragedy  of 
Sinope  and  the  fiaxce  of  the  "  Te  Deum  "  to  be  forgotten,  make  him  popu- 
lar even  in  England — ^if  not  in  France — and  overwhelm  with  disgrace 
a  ministry  which,  to  use  an  expressive  Irish  term,  had  "  sold  the  pa^s," 
and  betrayed  the  nation  into  a  war  in  which  we  were  pledged,  before- 
hand, not  to  assert  the  national  principles.  If  a  union  between  Eussia 
and  the  discontented  European  nationalities,  for  instance,  were  to  take 
place,  Turkey  would  be  immediately  at  the  disposal  of  this  new  alliance ; 
because  they  could  offer  her  better  terms  than  the  Western  Powers  can 
ever  obtain  for  her  by  fighting,  and  the  Sultan  m\ist  either  join  in  the 
compact  or  make  up  his  mind,  at  no  distant  period,  to  resign  his  Euro- 
pean dominions  and  cross  the  Bosphorus,  to  return  no  more. 

Ministers,  of  course,  see  and  know  all  this.  From  the  moment  that 
declaration,  that  England  and  France  would  encourage  no  revolutions, 
was  promulgated,  the  war  became  merely  a  "  disorganized  diplomacy,'' 
and  the  Czar,  strengthened  in  his  position,  had  no  longer  any  interest 
in  offering  peace;  and  though  England  demands  that  the  war  be  pur- 
sued with  spirit  and  resolution,  every  new  disaster  to  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia  must  give  a  pang  to  our  ministry,  and  fill  the  mind  of  Francis  Jo- 
seph, of  Austria,  with  terror  and  consternation.  The  only  question  is,  how 
long  will  the  patience  of  the  Emperor  hold  out  ?  When  you  have  smittcu 
him  on  one  cheek  will  he  turn  the  other  also  ?  or  is  it  not  more  likely 
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tiiat  he  mil  take  up  the  weapon,  joa  have  placed  within  his  reach,  and 
belabour  your  own  baokB  with  it?  We  are  not  the  apologists  of  the 
Emperor  of  Enssia,  but  if  this  war  was  just  and  necessary  it  ought  to 
have  been  entered  upon  in  a  different  spirit ;  and  had  even  that  spirit 
been  manifested,  he  would  have  seen,  from  the  firsts  that  he  had  not  a 
chance.  Instead  of  warning  the  nations  that  we  would  countenance  no 
revolutions,  would  it  not  have  looked  more  earnest  and  formidable  if 
France  and  England  had  only  declared  their  intentions  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  left  the  other  European  powers 
which  were  not  inclined  to  join  them  to  take  the  consequences  ?  Would 
not  this  hare  been  more  dignified,  than  to  be  negociating  interminably 
upon  minor  points,  while  the  Czar  stiU  held  possession  of  the  forbidden 
lands? 

Austriai  which  has  been  repeatedly  praised  by  our  goyemment  for 
its  good  Mth  and  cordial  co-operation,  haying  amassed  an  alleged  army 
of  400,000  men,  and  being  actually  in  occupation  of  WaUachia,  now 
declares,  in  the  last  circular  to  its  diplomatic  agents,  that  it  "  wiU  main- 
tain, for  the  present,  an  armed  neutrality  " ! ! 

In  fact,  while  the  unpopular  decree  of  the  French  and  English 
goyemments  remains  in  force  there  can  be  no  results  obtained  in  this  war 
worthy  of  the  British  nation;  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  has  deprived  us 
not  only  of  the  sympathies  of  all  Europe-— except  its  tottering  dynasties — 
but  has  also  rendered  our  cause  contemptible  and  unpopular  ey^i  in 
America:  and  whatever  temporary  successes  we  may  have  gained,  we 
have  placed  continental  Europe  still  more  completely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Emperorof  Bussia  than  ever  it  was  before. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  wiU  pursue  the  course 
here  indicated.  Family  pride,  the  hope  of  becoming  again  Autocrat  of 
Europe  without  changing  his  policy,  and  apprehension  that  the  new 
governments  he  might  form  would  be  less  manageable  than  the  old,  may 
probably  restrain  him  to  a  point  of  considerable  extremity — to  which 
there  is  littie  probabOity  that  he  will  ever  be  driven;  but  it  is  from  despots 
in  di^icultiea  that  the  greatest  popular  concessions  have  been  obtained. 
When  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  have  deserted  him,  we  may  expect  to 
see  the  Czar's  strength  put  forth ;  but  will  they  dare  him  to  the  effort  ? 
If  they  fail  him,  he  has  a  sure  refrige  in  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  and  Czarto- 
rinski,  or  whoever  may  be  at  the  time  the  exponents  of  the  disintegrated 
nations ;  nor  would  the  people  of  England  raise  a  finger  to  prevent  it.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  regeneration  to  Europe,  but  death  to  its  oligarchies, 
which  will  never  hurry  with  eyes  wide  open  to  their  own  destruction ; 
and  the  renewal  of  the  negociations  at  Vienna  sufficientiy  indicates  the 
anxiety  abroad.    In  vain  does  the  Times  now,  in  the  innocence  of  its 
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hearty  point  out  the  imperative  necessity  of  pushing  on  the  war,  ad 
interim.  Every  effort  will  be  made  by  Austria  and  Prussia  to  embarrass 
and  retard  it ;  and  if  they  must  eventually  take  a  decided  attitude,  it  will 
hardly  be  against  the  Czar. 

The  govermnent,  by  their  mode  of  commencing  the  war,  have  placed 
England  in  a  very  questionable  position.  They  are  trying  to  run  with  the 
hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds :  Turkey  is  to  be  saved,  but  Eussia  must 
not  be  injured :  the  Crimea  must  be  taken,  but  the  Czar  is  not  to  be  ex- 
asperated. ^0  easy  task  will  it  be  for  ministers  to  bring  about  this  para- 
doxical solution  of  the  difficulties  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  but 
unless  they  succeed  in  doing  so  the  affairs  of  Europe  will,  probably,  take 
a  very  different  turn  to  that  which  they  have  attempted  to  give  them. 

Samson,  shorn  of  his  locks  and  with  his  eyes  put  out,  mode  sport  for 
the  Philistines ;  but  they  gave  him  the  pillars  of  the  house  to  lean  upou, 
and  he  avenged  himself  by  pulling  it  down  about  their  ears. 


GOSSIP    OF    THE    MONTH 


BY   A   MAN   ABOUT   TOWN. 


Never  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  streets  of  London  look  so 
perfectly  deserted  as  at  the  present  moment.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  people  are  left  in  it  that  would  not  leave  it  if  they  were  able  ? 
Certainly  the  weather  has  not  been  such  as  to  make  the  great  city  eli- 
gible :  intense  heat — alternating  with  showery,  gusty,  thundery  weather 
— ^has  characterized  the  mouth. 


Parliament  is  prorogued ;  and  the  Lawyers*  long  Vacation  has  com- 
menced. M.  P.s  are  bagging  unheard-of  quantities  of  grouse  ;  and 
barristers  and  attorneys  are  inundating  Ramsgate  and  tho  llhine,  Scot- 
land and  the  Solent.  It  would  be  pleasanter,  just  now,  to  be  a  man  about 
t&e  country  than  a  ''  man  about  town ! " 


Of  all  the  extraordinary  literary  productions  it  has  been  my  misfortune 
to  read,  the  most  unsatisfactory  is  decidedly  the  Ministerial  composition 
called  "  The  Queen's  Speech,"  on  the  late  prorogation  of  Parliament.  Pro- 
fessing to  congratulate  the  Lords  and  Commons,  it  contains  not  one  single 
subject  for  rejoicing.  And  how  the  Council,  assembled  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  could  have  had  the  face  to  write  the  first  sentence — that  "  the 
state  of  the  public  business  enabled  her  Majesty  to  release  them,  &c., 
&c." — ^passes  the  comprehension  of  a  plain  man.    The  state  of  the  public 
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busiiieas  was  this:— In  the  course  of  a  session  of  seven  months  the 
QoTemment  had  canied  one  nnmutilated  measure,  yiz.,  The  Consolidated 
Fmid  BilL  It  had  also  shuffled  two  other  Bills — sadly  impaired — 
through  the  House :  the  latter  to  be  in  force  one  year  only !  And  it  had 
passed  one  minor  measure.  The  Merchant-Shipping  Consolidation  Bill. 
Large  and  small,  integral  and  mutilated,  it  had  got  through  four  measwreB 
only.  We  appeal  to  any  candid  person — Whig,  Tory,  Eadical,  Conser- 
vative, or  Liberal-— did  any  Ministry  ever  do  so  little  ?  "  The  war  "  is 
the  excuse ;  but  what  has  it  done  in  the  war  ? 

Bomarsund  has  been  taken,  and  the  Austrians  have  entered  the 
Danubian  Principalities.  These  are  the  two  great  war  fSeu^ts  of  the  month. 
Regarding  the  former,  it  may  truly  be  said  to  reflect  great  credit  on  Sir 
Charles  Napier  and  ^  concerned  in  it ;  for  the  operations  were  well 
planned  and  equally  well  executed.  Two  things  especially  strike  us,  on 
reading  the  accounts  of  the  fighting,  because  they  establish  new  features 
in  connexion  with  modem  warfare :  the  first  is  that  granite  walls  mmt 
give  way  to  cannon-balls,  well  aimed ;  the  second,  that  Mini^-rifies  can 
pick  off  the  gunners  in  the  casemates  of  batteries  with  such  certainty  as 
to  make  it  scarcely  possible  for  the  men  to  load  their  guns.  Perhaps  the 
first  of  these  facts  may  induce  Sir  Charles  to  try  the  effect  of  his  broad- 
sides on  the  batteries  of  Cronstadt.  Why  not  ?  The  forts  can  be  attacked 
separately — ^thcy  are  casemated,  and  they  are  partly  of  granite  and  partly 
of  wood.  As  for  the  Eussian  fleet,  those  who  have  read  authentic  des- 
criptions of  it  (by  which  we  do  not  mean  Eussian  ones)  will  think  but 
indifferently  of  that. 


Sanguine  people  expect  an  attack  on  S^bastopol.  For  my  part  I 
expect  nothing  energetic  in  that  quarter  at  all,  and  shall  only  be  agreeably 
surprised  if  anything  be  done  worthy  of  the  name  of  England  and  France. 
At  the  same  time  all  my  reading  convinces  me  that  there  is  much  less  to 
be  afraid  of  at  Sebastopol  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  forts  are  built 
of  a  kind  of  shell-stone,  and  even  a  good  salute  fired  from  one  of  them 
split  its  walls.  The  town  is  commanded  by  heights,  where  there  are  no 
defences :  the  adjacent  coast  -has  half-a-dozen  convenient  harbours  for 
landing  troops :  the  highest  estimate  gives  50,000  as  the  number  of  men 
at  Sebastopol :  the  Allies,  it  is  said,  can  throw  80,000  into  the  Crimea 
at  once. 


I  don't  profess  to  understand  Spanish  politics,  and  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  feel  any  vast  interest  in  the  concerns  of  that  miserable  country 
— bankrupt  in  character  as  in  pocket.  What  is  to  be  done  with  Queen 
Christina? — the  greatest  perplexity  of  the  new  Spanish  Government.  That. 
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Qiieen  Isabella,  her  daughter,  is  now  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
£sparterOy  O'Donnell,  and  others,  is  little  to  be  regretted.  And  yet  a 
touQh  of  pity  always  mingles  in  our  feelings  of  condemnation  towards  this 
lady^  The  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  women  of  the 
presei^t  century,  called  to  rule  at  an  early  age  over  the  most  discontented 
and  debased  country  in  Europe,  her  crown  secured  only  after  a  long  civil 
war,  surrounded  by  bad  advisers,  married  to  a  man  impotent  in  mind  and 
body, — how  was  this  young  Queen  to  escape  contamination  ?  That  she 
had  some  fine  qualities  has  been  admitted  by  all,  and  her  courage  has 
been  especially  the  theme  of  praise;  but  she  must  indeed  have  been 
purity  and  virtue  incarnate  to  have  passed  unscathed  through  her  frightful 
ordeal.  I  disapprove  of  the  savage  attacks  that  are  constantly  made 
on  her  private  character.  She  may  have  sinned  (Jeeply ;  but  let  us  recol- 
lect the  feorfdl  temptation. 


The  bibbers  of  Port-wine  will  hear  with  deep  regret  of  the  almost 
total  failure  of  the  grape  crop  in  Portugal.  Port  of  1854,  if  not  a  very  fine 
wine  will  certainly  become  a  rare  one,  and,  perhaps,  be  valued  accord- 
ingly Hy  wine-merc^iant  has  stuck  on  ten  shillings  a  dozen,  on  the 
strength  of  it. 

As  a  consolation  for  this  misfortune,  the  wheat  crops  are  declared  to 
be  everywhere  superb.  With  a  doubled  income-tax,  and  other  war  im- 
positions,  the  fact  is  really  consolatory.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  crops  are  not  yet  all  secure;  and  though  the  weather  is  now 
fine  it  is  scarcely  so  steady  as  one  would  wish  to  see  it  for  harvest- 
time.  In  South  Wales  the  commencement  of  the  shooting  season  has 
been  postponed  till  the  second  week  in  September — ^Uttle  of  the  com 
having  yet  been  reaped  there,  or  being  yet  ready  for  the  sickle. 


Lieut.  Perry's  Court-Martial  has  perhaps  been  the  the  most  popular 
topic  of  the  month.  To  write  as  one  feels  on  the  subject,  would  be  to 
get  into  a  pet.  Besides  which,  everyone  knows  its  history  and  every 
gentleman  (I  do  n't  include  all  the  officers  of  the  46th  regiment  in  that 
term)  feels  the  same  regarding  it.  It  is  a  strong  sign  of  the  sympathy 
felt  for  the  lieutenant  that  a  subscription  has  been  commenced  to  pay 
his  legal  expenses,  which  must  be  heavy.  One  gentleman,  signing  his 
name  '*  Honour,"  also  suggests  another  subscription  to  purchase  Perry  a 
company.  The  writer  says  he  spends  his  life  in  helping  those  that  cannot 
always  help  themselves.  If  this  gentleman  wiU  favour  me  with  his  name 
and  address,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance. 

I  have  heard,  &om  very  excellent  authority,  that  Mr.  Perry  has 
received  at  least  a  hundred  letters  of  condolence  &om  influential  people 
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(principally  ladies),  personally  unknown  to  him,  some  offering  to  proyide 
him  with  a  good  civil  appointment  if  he  should  be  cashiered.  By  the 
way,  let  me  add  a  word  of  conmiendation  to  the  Mayor  of  Windsor,  Mr. 
Bedborongh,  for  the  spirit  with  which  he  has  taken  np  Lient.  Perry's 
cause,  and  consented  to  become  treasurer  of  the  fund  to  be  raised  on  his 
behalf. 


One  or  two  Mghtful  railway  accidents  have  occurred,  the  most  serious 
being  on  the  London  and  Dover  line.  An  excursion  train  was  the  cause, 
as  it  generally  is,  of  such  catastrophes  :  but  another  cause  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  fact  of  two  separate  companies  using  the  same  line  of  rails. 
This  should  never  have  been  allowed ;  and,  indeed,  the  line  to  Eeigate  is 
quite  out  of  the  direct  route  to  Dover  and  Folkestone  and  the  other  places 
to  which  the  South-Eastem  is  especially  directed. 


Very  few  places  of  public  amusement  are  open,  and  the  weather  is 
not  favourable  for  a  visit  to  them;  but  the  directors  of  the  Turkish 
Museum  having  politely  invited  me  to  their  entertainment,  I  conclude 
this  paper  to  go  and  see  it.  As  I  anticipate  much  pleasure  from  my  visit, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  a  more  ample  description  of  it  than  would 
suit  this  letter.  If  you  can  spare  room  for  it,  no  doubt  your  readers  will 
find  it  in  another  portion  of  the  Review. 

I  may  merely  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  just  heard  of  great 
preparations  being  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  for  the  opening  of  h%B 
campaign  at  the  "  Princess's,"  on  the  first  week  of  September.  Every- 
one will  wish  him  success — at  least,  I  do. 


NOTICES    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 

The  didness  of  the  publishing  season  has  been  broken  in  a  way  far  from  pleasing 
to  the  publishers  themselyes.  The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Jeffi^ys  v,  Boosey 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  foreigner  cannot  possess  a  copyright  of  his  works  in  England, 
when  there  is  no  intermediate  treaty  between  this  country  and  his  own  on  the  subject. 
Therefore  cousin  Jonathan  after  having  robbed  English  authors  for  so  many  years  must 
now  submit  to  find  an  English  hand  in  his  own  pocket.  The  question  remains  whether 
lliis  decision  is  likely  to  bring  about  an  International  Copyright  treaty  with  America, 
or  whether  that  country  might  not  have  been  shamed  into  one  if  we  had  magnanimously 
refused  to  return  evil  for  evil  ?  With  some  nations,  as  with  some  individuals,  the  latter 
course  would  have  answered  best ;  but  with  the  Yankees,  in  a  question  of  dollars  and 
cents  (for  it  all  comes  to  that),  we  believe  that  so  uncommercial  a  quality  as  magna- 
nimity is  thrown  away.  Portions  of  the  press  are  amusing  themselyes  with  speculating 
whether  Mri  Bentley,  who  had  stipulated  to  pay  Mr.  Prescott,  the  American  author,  one 
thousand  pounds  a  yolume  (six  in  all)  for  his  new  work,  can  now  be  held  to  the  contract 
There  must  be  fewer  lawyers  among  the  literary  profession  than  we  imagine :  doubtless 
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ICr.  Bentley's  solicitor  has  long  suoce  informed  him  that  he  may  safely  treat  his  contract 
as  so  much  waste  paper;  but,  they  say,  there  is  honour  among  thieyes — ^why  not 
among  publishers  ? 

We  resume  our  notices  of  the  books  that  hare  lately  made  their  appearance,  giving 
the  first  place,  as  usual,  to  the 

WAB  BOOKS. 

The  catalogue  of  these  is  increasing  less  rapidly  of  late,  to  our  own  and  we  trust 
the  reader's  relief.    Still  we  haye  a  few  to  notice. 

Turkey,  Ancient  and  Modern^  (Black)  is  a  work  by  the  Rev.  R.  "W.  Fraser.  It 
appears  that  the  author  has  long  been  collecting  materials  for  a  copious  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire-Hi  work  which  has  yet  to  be  written  well.  The  present  war  has  made 
him  hasten  into  print  in  a  less  complete  form  than  he  would  otherwise  have  assumed. 
This  is  to  be  regretted:  because  Histories  are  works  that  should  be  written  for  posterity, 
and  not  to  gratify  the  mere  fashionable  taste  of  the  moment,  which  would  care  no  more 
for  Turkey  than  it  does  for  Timbuctoo,  if  the  subject  did  not  chance  to  be  uppermost  for 
the  nonce.    Mr.  Eraser's  history,  however,  deserves  high  praise  even  as  it  stands. 

A  Description  of  the  Frindpai  Harboura  and  Ibwns  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Kherson^ 
by  Mr.  M.  Gore  (Bidgway),  has  a  title  that  will  attract  notice  at  a  moment  when  the 
attack  on  Sebastopol  is  the  theme  of  discussion.  It  is  in  reality  only  a  compilation 
from  various  sources ;  but  then  the  sources  are  good  ones,  and  it  is  something  to  have 
the  information  you  require  ready  collected  for  use. 

Suaeia,  Germany y  and  the  Eaatcm  Question  (Ridgway),  is  a  translation  of  a  German 
pamphlet  by  Herr  Gustav  Diezel.  Tremendously  anti-Russian  and  anti- Austrian  is 
the  author,  and  therefore  he  will  find  plenty  of  admirers  in  this  country.  He  evidentiy 
imagines  Russia  to  be  the  greatest  bar  to  the  progress  of  Germany,  and  so  would  see  the 
former  crushed  for  the  sake  of  his  fatherland. 

Rmeia  and  its  People^  by  A.  De  Gurowski  (Nelson  and  Son),  is  another  pill  for  the 
Czar,  which  assuredly  he  would  not  swallow  with  much  satisfSeiction.  Indeed,  we  would 
suggest  that  if  Sir  Charles  Napier  shotdd  take  Nicholas  I.  prisoner,  and  bring  him  to 
TgngUnil^  his  majesty  should  be  condemned,  as  the  direst  punishment  that  could  be 
inflicted  on  him,  to  read  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  about  him  in  tiiis  country 
during  the  last  nine  months.  The  only  question  is  whether,  even  with  good  health 
and  streng^  he  is  likely  to  Uvelong  enough  to  get  through  them  ail  ? 

Whether  a  Turkith  Reading  Book  and  a  Turkieh  Vocabulary,  both  of  which  have 
been  issued  by  Madden,  ought  to  be  classed  as  '^  war  books"  we  scarcely  know ;  but 
as  we  doubt  whether  any  publisher  would  have  ventured  on  their  production  at  any 
other  time,  we  will  leave  them  there,  with  a  commendation  for  their  completeness. 

HISTOBY  AJSTD   BIOOBAPHT. 

Mr.  Bohn  gives  us,  for  a  new  number  of  his  Illustrated  Library,  a  Sistory  of  the 
Jesuits^  by  G.  B.  NicoUni,  of  Rome.  Our  readers  must  be  tolerably  well  aware  that  we 
are  no  friends  to  Jesuitism  or  to  many  much  milder  forms  of  priestcraft  in  the  Romish 
Church ;  but  still,  we  admit  the  interest  that  attaches  to  much  that  concerns  this  extra- 
ordinary sect,  a  fair,  impartial,  and  succinct  history  of  which  is  here  given,  and  will  be 
extensively  read,  like  most  of  Mr.  Bohn's  well-selected  works. 

Thirty  Year^  View;  or  a  History  of  the  Working  of  the  American  Government^  is  a 
portion  of  the  tiUe  (the  whole  would  fill  a  page)  of  a  work  by  '*  A  Senator  of  Thirty 
TeaxB,"  lately  published  in  New  York  and  London.    The  worl^  will  prove  interesting 
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to  those  who  can  read  for  information,  without  being  disgusted  by  a  dull  heavy  style 
— still  more  offensive  from  its  occasional  affectation  of  tibe  light  and  jocose.  Have  the 
Americans  any  humour  ?  We  hear  queer  stories  sometimes,  which  would  make  us 
assert  the  affirmative ;  but  excepting  in  Washington  Irving's  '*  Knickerbocker/'  and 
one  or  two  scenes  in  '*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  their  written  works  show  them  to  be 
singularly  deficient  of  fun. 

SeeoUeeHons  of  my  MUUary  lAfi^  by  Col.  Tiandmann  (Hurst  and  Blackett),  are 
sketches  from  that  apparently  inexhaustible  source  of  anecdote  "  The  Peninsular  War." 
The  sti^ngest  thing  is  that  the  anecdotes  are  all  good  and  fresh,  and  well  told. 

Tht  Life  of  Marguerite  d'An^ouiimey  Queen  of  Nwoarre^  S^e.y  by  Martha  Walker 
Freer  (Hurst  and  Blackett),  is  more  than  it  professes  to  be,  for  it  is  a  history  of  Mar- 
guerite's brother  also,  Francis  the  First.  It  is  difficult  for  a  young  author  to  know  how 
much  of  the  figures,  surroimding  the  principal  one  of  her  picture,  to  sketch  in  and  how 
much  to  leave  comparatively  obscure,  without  marring  the  unity  of  effect  which  should 
characterize  a  biography.  Perhaps,  Miss  Freer  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  this  respect ; 
but  she  has  produced  a  good  instructive  book,  nevertheless,  and  one  that  will  probably 
be  looked  on  in  future  times  as  '*  an  authority."  Marguerite  of  Navarre  was  one  of 
the  few  Queens  of  that  age  whose  life  deserves  to  be  written. 

Fifty  Yean  in  both  Hemitpherea  ;  or  JReminieeencea  of  a  Merchants  Life^  by  Vincent 
Kolte,  translated  from  the  German  (Triibner  &  Co.).  This  is  a  book  to  lounge  over, 
smile  over,  revel  over :  a  book  to  read  at  breakfast,  when  the  ''paper"  has  not  come;  to 
enjoy  after  dinner,  with  a  glass  of  claret  at  one's  elbow ;  to  take  to  bed  without  the 
chance  of  falling  asleep  over  it,  and  setting  fire  to  the  curtains.  Adventure,  anecdote, 
fun,  vivacity,  observation,  sound  sense,  and  keen  wit — ^the  book  is  replete  with  tiiese 
things.  But  we  must  not  compromise  our  editorial  and  critical  dignity  by  praising  it 
too  highly.    Possibly  it  is  more  entertaining  than  truthful. 

VOYAGES  AlH)  TKAVELS. 

Xltah  and  the  Mormons^  by  Benjamin  C.  Ferris  (Low  &  Co.),  is  a  description  of  a 
six  months'  residence  among  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  at  tlie  Great  Salt  Lake.  The 
Mormons  do  not  appear  to  have  selected  the  most  delightful  country  in  the  world  for 
their  occupation,  as  far  as  climate  is  concerned.  Storms  of  wind  and  rain,  thunder  and 
lightning,  extreme  and  sudden  variations  of  the  temperature,  characterize  the  district^ 
Begarding  the  people  themselves,  Mr  Ferris  gives  a  very  straightforward  account.  As 
for  polygamy  it  seems  to  flourish  among  them  more  than  ever,  and  yet  the  tendency  of 
the  population  is  to  decrease !  The  wives  have  to  be  kept  apart,  like  the  wild  animals 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  or,  we  are  told,  they  fight  like  cats.  These  are  rather  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  our  old-fashioned  system  of  monogamy.  These  people  have 
attracted  great  attention  of  late,  and  Mr.  Ferris's  book  will  enlighten  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  them. 

Personal  Narratwe  of  Explorations  and  Incidents  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Califsmia^ 
Sfc,  by  John  Russell  Bartiett,  U.  S.  Commissioner  (Routiedge  &  Co.).  This  is  another 
work  by  an  American  author,  and  an  extremely  interesting  one.  In  fiict  our  Yankee 
cousins  seem  completely  to  rival  us  in  roving  propensities,  and  the  northern  half  of  the 
New  World  bids  fair  to  be  as  completely  explored  by  them  as  the  continent  of  Europe 
has  been  by  Englishmen. 

The  number  of  new  books  of  travel  lately  issued  has  been  small ;  but  the  tourists' 
season  has  commenced^  and  we  shall  probably  be  inundated  with  voyages  in  a  month  or 
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BO.  Meanwhile,  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Longmana  are  ahout  to  puhUah  Lord 
Carlisle's  account  of  his  recent  trayels.  A  work  from  such  a  man  will  naturally  be 
looked  for  with  great  interest. 

FIcnON. 

Sard  Tmeiffir  ikem  UmeBy  by  Charles  Dickens,  has  been  republished  by  Bradbury 
'and  Evans,  from  *'  Household  Words/'    We  simply  record  the  fact,  for  we  could  not 
dismiss  the  work  of  such  an  author  in  a  few  lines,  especially  to  pronounce  only 
a  mixed  verdict  of  praise  and  blame. 

The  Idf$  tmd  Jdvmturn  of  a  CUvtr  Fmmii,  by  Mrs.  TrdUope  (Hurst  and  Blackett), 
is  fio^  an  autobiography  of  the  author,  though  we  know  no  lady  who  better  deserves  the 
title  she  has  bestowed  on  her  heroine.  The  n<Arel  is  remarkably  like  Mrs.  TroUope'a 
other  novek  in  style — too  much  like  them,  indeed,  for  it  contains  all  her  ikults  in  a  hi^ 
degree  of  exaggeration.  An  author  of  our  own  sex  who  should  venture  to  paint  women 
as  this  lady  does  would  be  hissed.  Thackeray  is  often  attacked  by  fair  lips  for  Becky 
Sharpe  and  a  few  other  of  his  sins  in  this  way ;  but  then  he  has  drawn  some  charming 
women,  as  a  set-off.  Mrs.  Trollope's  are  mostly  vixens,  shaipers,  female  swindlers,  or 
0XtrmnHjf  strong-minded  women. 

FtiPMi,  a  Joumalj  by  Mrs.  Elphinstone  Dalrymple  (Hurst  and  Blackett),  is  a  novel 
the  moral  of  which  is  unquestionably  sound — ^viz.,  it  is  naughty  to  be  wicked,  and  it  is 
good  to  be  virtuous.  We  think  we  have  met  with  something  to  the  same  effect  else- 
where— but  »'  importe.  In  the  days  when  Miss  Bremer  and  Emilie  Carlen  are  among 
the  most  popular  of  novelists,  another  harmless  dose  of  milk  and  water  will  not  be 
objected  to. 

ITie  Last  Drtaaure  (Daniell)  is  a  neat  little  story,  published  anonymously.  By  the 
way,  the  '*  Critic "  is  savage  with  it,  because  there  are  lords  and  ladies  in  it.  The 
writer  in  the  "  Critic,"  confessing  himself  ignorant  of  good  society,  imagines  that  no 
author  has  ever  associated  with  a  real  live  lord,  and  is  always  crying  out  against  those 
who  introduce  a  titled  name  into  their  works.  A  few  weeks  ago  when  critidsing  a 
novel,  published  without  the  author's  name,  he  exclaimed  "  Sir  Hugh !  why  cannot 
authors  write  about  the  classes  they  belong  to  ? "  The  book  was  written  by  Lady 
Emily  Ponsonby. 

LeweU  Paaturet^  by  the  author  of  "  Sir  Frederick  Derwent,"  &c.  (Boutledge},  is  a 
clever,  sketchy  novel,  with  a  slight  plot,  but  well-drawn  characters,  and  capitally 
written. 

Among  reprints  we  have,  in  the  "  Parlour  Library,"  AttUa,  a  romance,  by  G.  P.  B. 
James  (Hodgson),  a  well-known  story,  whose  scenes  are  laid  in  classic  times  :  and  Th$ 
Dark  Lady  of  Doona^  by  W.  H.  Maxwell,  the  delightful  author  of  ^*  Stories  of 
Waterloo."  Neither  of  these  works  need  our  commendation ;  and  now  that  eightcen- 
pcnce  will  purchase  the  former  and  one  shilling  the  latter,  who  will  not  read  them  ? 

My  Saunto  and  their  Frequonter$,  by  Edmund  H.  Yates  (Bogue).  The  author  is  a 
young  man,  whose  contributions  to  periodical  literature  have  attracted  our  notice  very 
frequentiy  of  late.  He  has  here  given  us  a  little  shilling  book,  with  plenty  of  amuse- 
ment and  not  a  litUe  sense  combined  in  it. 

Hn-ITioHaand  a  Tear,  by  Samuel  Warren,  has  been  reissued  in  a  cheaper  form  with 
a  sensible  and  fttnnmng  preface,  by  the  author,  which  has  obtained  the  compliment  of  a 
sneer  from  the  Leader :  we  decline  sneering  at  it  ourselves. 
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POETBT. 


It  is  imposaible  to  give  any  fair  idea  of  a  poetical  work  in  a  few  short  lines  of  criti- 
cism ;  but  we  may  chronicle  a  few  of  the  names  of  those  aspirants  for  '^  the  bays/' 
that  deserve  the  name  of  poets. 

Gerald  Massey  is  a- poet.  He  dischiims  the  title  as  one  that  he  has  not  yet  earned ; 
but  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  him,  nor  will  any  of  our  readers  who  will  read  Sabe 
ChHttoMf  and  other  Ftienu  (Bog^e).  To  say  that  there  are  faults  to  be  mended  in  Mr. 
Maasey's  style  is  a  mere  platitude :  he  is  young,  and  he  is  self-taught ;  but  he  has  true 
genius,  and  its  truest  accompaniment — ^modesty.  We  hope  to  make  our  readers  better 
acquainted  with  this  gentleman's  writing  than  we  could  do  in  this  place. 

Mr.  jr.  Stanyon  Bigg  is  another  who  has  caught  a  genuine  spark  of  the  diyine  fire. 
His  Ififfht  and  the  Sotdy  a  dramatic  poem  (Groombiidge  and  Sons),  is  a  brilliant  and 
powerful  production.  It  is  really  a  reUef  to  turn  from  the  wretched  poetasters,  we 
have  lately  had  to  reyiew,  to  works  breathing  the  true  spirit  of  poetry. 

One  who  writes  under  the  name  of  "  Buther  "  has  lately  produced  a  pleasing  little 
poem  called  The  Haymakeri  Sittoriea  (Bell),  in  that  most  charming  of  metres  the 
tena  nma. 

Lyra  Auatralie^  by  Caroline  Leakey  (Bickers  and  Bush),  and  Poem»y  by  Melander 
(Saunders  and  Otley),  will  please  those  who  are  content  with  ^'pretty"  poetiy  without 
much  fire  and  strength. 

BELIGIOK. 

The  Etaenee  of  Chrutianity^  by  Ludwig  Feuerbach,  translated  firom  the  German  by 
Marian  Evans  (Chapman).  Should  not  this  book  rather  be  called  **  The  Essence  of 
Infidelity?"  Such  is  its  character:  it  is  one  of  the  many  hundred  attempts  made  by  the 
Teutonic  race  to  upset  religion.  Which  of  them  has  succeeded  ?  Occasionally  a  hair- 
brained,  or  a  conceited,  or  a  half-educated  man  is  perverted  from  the  Christian  fiedth  by 
such  works  as  this  one ;  but  what  larger  effect  is  produced  ?  Bo  we  hear  of  the  handing 
down  of  the  "  new  light  **  from  father  to  son  ?  Is  any  enduring  belief,  or  unbelief 
established  in  place  of  the  religion  such  books  attempt  to  crush?  Truly  not.  And 
until  infidels  can  come  to  something  like  an  agreement  among  themselves,  beUeyers  may 
rest  satisfied  that  little  danger  awaits  our  creed.  We  are  sorry  to  see  a  lady  translating 
Buoh  a  work.  Irreligion  is  hatefril  in  a  man — it  is  unnatural  and  even  revolting  in  a 
woman.  We  had  rather  our  ** sleeping  partner"  should  be  the  most  credulous  of 
devotees,  than  a  scoffer,  an  atheist,  or  even  a  sceptic. 

The  Law  i$  Light :  a  Oouru  of  Four  Xeeturea  on  the  Stffleiency  of  the  Zaw  of  Motet 
at  the  Chtide  of  Israel.  This  is  a  work  by  the  Minister  of  the  West  London  Synagogue 
of  British  Jews — the  Hov.  W.  Marks.  It  is  another  instance  of  a  movement  going  on 
among  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  people,  which,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  bodes  well  for 
the  prospect  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  It  may  be  forgotten  by  many  people 
that  the  Jews,  in  general,  do  not  take  the  Old  Testament  as  their  sole  guide  of  life ; 
but  refer  almost  equally  to  the  "  Talmud,"  or  Book  of  Tradition.  Now  Mr.  Marks 
and  other  reformers,  among  the  Israelites,  reject  the  '*  Talmud,"  and  proclaim  for  the 
Bible  alone.  This  is  well :  for  it  leads  to  a  greater  simplicity  and  purity  in  the  religion ; 
and,  certainly,  opens  the  door  for  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  to  stream  in,  as  the 
frdfilment  of  the  promises  made  by  Jehovah  in  the  old  one.  This  movement  among  the 
Jews  is  an  interesting  and  important  one,  and  will  cause  these  Lectures  to  be  extensively 
read  among  Christians  as  well  as  those  to  whom  they  are  specially  addressed. 
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AND    ITS    PBOJECTOBS. 


It  is  now,  we  believe,  nearly  two  years  since  it  began  to  be  whis* 
pered  about  that  a  new  institution  was  on  the  point  of  being  founded 
in  the  interests  of  literary  men  and  artists :  a  class  of  persons  who  con- 
tribute more  than  any  others  to  the  instruction  and  delight  of  society,  and 
are  commonly  among  its  very  worst  and  most  precariously-paid  members. 
Such  a  project,  emanating,  as  it  was  said  to  do,  from  some  of  the  most 
distingidshed  writers  of  the  day,  could  not  £ul  to  be  cordially  received. 
Few  people  were  ignorant  that  while  Kterary  men — ^in  particular  those  we 
mean  who  live  by  literature  as  a  vocation — ^were  to  be  numbered  in  the 
present  day  by  hundreds,  and  while  cases  of  the  deepest  distress  were  of  a 
lamentably  frequent  occurrence  among  them,  other  means  of  assisting  them 
than  those  resulting  frx>m  private  friendship  or  humiliating  appeals  to  pubHc 
sympathy,  rested  exactly  where  they  were  upwards  of  half  a  century  ago. 
The  age  of  patrons  and  printing  by  subscription  was  at  an  end,  never 
more,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  return ;  and  booksellers,  though  by  no  means 
on  the  whole  either  an  illiberal  or  indiscriminating  race  of  men,  were 
still  traders  only — ^looking  at  everything  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
bargaining  for  the  greatest  advantages  at  the  smallest  possible  expense, 
and  very  little  disposed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  authors  whose  repu- 
tation was  not  already  in  some  degree  established.  Many  a  man  of  talent 
and  learning  had  been  driven  to  think  seriously  of  Cave's  advice  to 
Johnson,  about  the  porter's  knot,  while  he  was  seeking  a  publisher  for  a 
work  which  subsequently  brought  him  credit  and  emolument.  Many 
a  clever  contributor  to  the  periodicals  had  seen  his  means  of  subsistence 
suddenly  cut  short  by  the  stoppage  of  the  review  or  magazine  with  which 
he  was  connected.  One  suicide,  at  the  least,  and  far  more  than  one  death- 
bed attended  with  circumstances  scarcely  less  melancholy  than  those  which 
embittered  the  last  moments  of  "poor  Nahum  Tate"  and  Otway — of 
Savage,  Boyce,  Dermody,  and  Macdonald — ^were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
the  public.  In  exigencies  and  distresses  like  these,  and  in  the  many  and 
most  painfrd  instances  where  sickness,  age,  or  decaying  faculties  had 
paralysed  pens  once  popular  and  successful,  relief  had  been  sometimes 
obtained  from  the  Literary  Fund  Society,  in  Great  Eussell  Street.  But 
the  means  of  that  institution,  whatever  they  might  have  sufficed  for  at 
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the  time  of  its  first  establishment  in  1790,  were  now  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  numerous  and  increasing  demands  made  upon  them.  Its  plan  too 
was  narrow  and  arbitrary,  complaints  of  partiality  and  injustice  had  been 
raised  against  its  management ;  its  officials  slumbered  at  their  posts,  and 
for  years  past  no  active  exertions  had  been  used  to  obtain  support  from 
quarters  where,  probably,  nothing  else  had  been  required  but  solicitation, 
or  even  a  statement  of  facts,  to  have  made  it  forthcoming.  While  the 
claims  of  other  charities  were  being  constantiy  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  public,  the  Literary  Fund  Society  had  been  principally  known  by 
the  not  ungraceful  opportunity  which  its  annual  dinner  afforded  to  some 
ambitious  man  of  rank  to  deliver  a  speech,  which  was  sure  to  be  reported, 
on  the  advantages  of  literature  and  the  merits  of  its  professors,  at  the 
cheap  cost  of  a  small  donation  or  still  smaller  yearly  subscription. 

The  names  of  the  projectors  of  the  new  institution,  when  they  came 
to  be  known,  were  sadly  inferior,  both  in  number  and  social  position,  to 
what  might  have  been  expected.  Still  they  were  not  such  or  so  few  as 
to  iuEfpire  inevitable  misgivings  of  its  success.  Mr.  Dick^iis — a  host  in 
himself,  and  of  whom  we  should  much  better  love  to  speak  in  connexion 
with  almost  any  other  subject  than  our  present  one,  except,  perhaps.  Cap 
pital  Punishments  and  the  History  of  England — was  at  the  head  of  them. 
The  personal  popularity  of  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,  another  of  their  number, 
bore  very  littie  proportion  to  his  popularity  as  a  writer ;  but  he  was  a 
man  of  oonsiderable  fortune,  and  it  might  be  hoped  that  a  vanity  which 
was  constantiy  reminding  people  of  Narcissus,  or  Fercival,  or  Stockdale, 
would  stimulate  him  to  a  display  of  liberality  worthy  of  the  occasion  and 
his  ample  means.  With  them  were  joined,  among  others,  a  small  wit, 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon — a  sort  of  MaUet  or  Paul  Whitehead  of  the  day — and  the 
splenetic  temper  and  acute  vulgarity  of  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold. 

The  fitvourable  disposition  of  the  public  was  of  no  long  continuance. 
In  due  time  the  details  of  the  project  were  annoimced.  To  the  surpiise 
of  everybody,  and  the  disgust,  we  fear  we  must  add,  of  most  people,  it  was 
found  to  consLst  partiy  of  a  sort  of  commission  agency  to  a  newly-estab- 
lished Assoranoe  Office,  and  partiy  in  the  erection,  at  some  fhture  period, 
of  a  nmnber  of  literary  alms-houses,  to  which  were  to  be  attached  small 
endowments.  This  strange  combination  of  trading  philanthropy  and 
humiliating  patronage  was  to  be  called  by  the  appropriately  oommerdal 
name  of  a  Guild. 

How  men  of  undeniable  devemeas,  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  of 
warm  and  geneioufl  feelings,  could  possibly  delude  themselves  with  the 
notion  that  they  were  promoting  the  interest  and  the  dignity  of  Hteratoie 
and  art,  by  a  sdieme  thus  mean  and  paltry,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say ; 
hat  it  IS  a  petfect  enigma  how  they  could  have  been  blind  or  indifEerent 
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to  the  reoeptioii  which  it  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  While 
diBappointment,  mingled  with  no  small  share  of  contempt,  was  abundantly 
expressed,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  independent  newspaper  or 
periodical  which  entertained  even  a  moderately  favourable  opinion  of  the 
project.  The  Times,  quick  as  usual  to  detect  the  nature  of  public  feeling, 
alluded  to  it  in  a  chilling  article,  and  passed  on  its  way  without  further 
notice.  People  who  had  really  the  welfare  of  literary  men  and  artists  at 
heart  were  loud  in  the  utterance  of  their  wishes  that  the  thing  should 
drop  to  the  ground  and  be  heard  of  no  more.  They  could  not  but  see  that, 
while  it  was  useless  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  the  objects  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  have  in  view,  the  ridicule  that  thickly  descended  upon  it  would 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  the  formation,  at  another  time,  of 
any  judicious  and  comprehensive  institution  for  the  same  purposes — just 
as  a  foolish  Demagogue  is  about  the  very  worst  enemy  with  which  the 
cause  of  liberty  can  possibly  be  cursed. 

For  nearly  two  years  it  has  really  appeared  as  if  this  was  likely  to 
be  the  case.  After  fluttering  for  several  weeks  in  the  newspapers,  with 
the  vain  hope,  diminishing  daily,  of  attracting  notice  and  support,  the 
Guild  ceased  to  be  talked  about  or  almost  remembered.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  a  paragraph  might  be  read  to  the  effect  that  a  very  indiflerent 
comedy — ^which,  together  with  a  rood  or  two  of  land,  was  the  inexpen- 
sive benefaction  of  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer — ^had  been  represented  before  an 
audience  where  a  high  and  delicate  sense  of  duty  constrained  a  show  of 
attention  to  any  project  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  literature  and  art. 
But  this  was  looked  upon  by  most  people  as  a  sort  of  convulsive  prelude 
to  decease:  like  the  last  flap  of  the  tail  of  a  dying  flsh  aground. 
The  Guild,  it  was  commonly  beKeved,  was  being  let  down  by 
gentle  stages:  as  we  gradually  drop  an  acquaintance  which  we  have 
no  desire  to  continue,  and  are  unwilling  to  bring  abruptly  to  an 
end. 

Unfortunately,  vanity,  like  a  polecat  or  an  eel,  takes  a  great  deal  of 
knocking  on  the  head.  The  expectation  that  no  more  would  be  heard  about 
it — an  expectation  quite  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Guild  themselves  as  in  those  of  its  professed  objects — ^has  turned  out  to  be 
fallacious.  Like  the  indefatigable  ghost  in  Hamlet,  they  have  been  work- 
ing away  all  the  time  under-ground,  bidding  people  swear,  "from  the 
cellarage."  Parliament,  the  many-teated  nurse  of  so  much  folly  and 
imposture,  has  been  quietly  applied  to,  and  an  Act  of  Incorporation 
obtained — not  only  without  discussion  but,  we  have  authority  for  saying, 
without  the  very  knowledge  of  one  man  out  of  fifty  in  the  House.  Armed 
with  this  formidable  instrument,  like  Mistress  Margaret  Dods  with  the 
kitchen  tongs,  or  Bafilie  Nichol  Jarvie  with  his  red-hot  poker,  the  Society 
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has  come  boldly  forward  again,  after  its  long  eclipse,  and  appears  to  be  set- 
ting vigorously  to  work.  Chambers  have  been  taken,  a  prospectus  issued, 
candidates  invited  to  present  themselves  for  admission,  and  money,  we  are 
informed,  will  be  received  from  anybody  who  will  be  good  enough  to 
offer  it.  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  is  appointed  president;  Mr.  Dickens  vice- 
president;  Mr.  W.  Henry  Wills,  a  subaltern  of  Mr.  Dickens's  in  the  con- 
duct of  ''Household  Words,"  is  honoured  with  the  office  of  secretary;  and 

« 

the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  Institution  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  a  gentleman  not  too  distinguished  for  the  prosperous 
administration  of  his  own. 

We  have  no  apprehension  that,  the  originally  and,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
nnavoidably  tmfavourable  opinion  of  the  public  will  undergo  any  change. 
We  think  far  too  highly  not  only  of  the  self-respect  but  of  the  intelligence 
of  men  of  letters  and  artists,  to  suppose  they  will  countenance  such  a 
scheme.  But  the  founders  of  the  Guild  are  in  earnest ;  and  we  consider 
ourselves  to  be  quite  justified  in  calling  the  notice  of  our  readers,  not  so 
much  to  its  alleged  ends  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  cany 
them  out.  We  shall  do  so,  we  hope,  with  perfect  faimess — ^taking  every 
statement  we  may  have  occasion  to  make  from  the  GuiLd's  own  prospectus; 
but  we  should  be  sad  hypocrites  were  we  to  make  any  secret  as  to  the  nature 
of  our  feelings  on  the  subject.  They  are  such,  we  are  convinced,  as  will 
be  entertained  by  everybody  who  will  favour  us  with  a  few  minutes' 
attention. 

We  will  say  a  few  words,  to  begin,  as  to  the  finances  of  the  Guild ; 
from  the  state  of  which  its  prospects  of  success,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  estimation  it  is  held  in,  may  be  judged.  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  evinced  the  extent  of  his  paternal  interest  in  the 
undertaking  by  the  gift  of  a  comedy,  which,  as  Johnson  said  of  Congreve's 
novel,  we  had  much  rather  praise  than  read.  Mr.  Dickens,  with  a  more 
substantial  generosity,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  him,  added  a  sum  of 
fifty  guineas  to  the  very  suitable  offering  of  a  farce.  The  representation 
of  this  comedy  and  farce,  at  Windsor  and  elsewhere,  has  produced,  in 
rotmd  numbers,  about  £3,600.  But  the  independent  bene&ctions  to  the 
frmds,  from  the  period  of  the  first  announcement  of  the  Guild  up  to  the 
issuing  of  the  prospectus,  a  month  back,  amount  to  a  sum  which  it  is 
really  painful  to  have  to  mention,  when  one  refiects  on  what  would  pro- 
bably have  been  collected  had  the  public,  even  moderately,  approved  the 
plan.  They  faU  short  of  three  hundred  pounds — somewhere,  we  should 
suppose,  about  the  capital  with  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Tigg  Montague 
and  the  respectable  Mr.  David  Crumple  established  the  celebrated  Anglo- 
Bengalee  Assurance  Company,  in  Wellington  Street  East;  while  the 
annual  subscriptions — upon  which  source,  more  than  any  other,  a  Society 
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of  this  kind  must  depend — have  reached  what  the  first  of  those  distin- 
guished individuals  would,  probahly,  have  designated  **  the  ridiculously 
insignificant  total "  of  thirty-three  pounds  ten  shillings !  In  truth,  the 
tadpole  or  gurnet  look  of  the  list,  after  the  first  two  items— the  fruits  of 
royal  and  courtly  benevolence,  not  very  decently  to  have  been  avoided — 
brings  forcibly  to  our  recollection  another  memorable  document  of  the 
same  kind,  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  towards 
effecting  the  liberation  of  the  incarcerated  patxiots  Mr.  Smirk  Mudflint  and 
Mr.  Bamabus  Bloodsuck,  and  which  terminated,  if  we  remember  right, 
with  ^'Brutus  and  Cassius — four-pence  hal^nny,''  and  ''miscellaneous 
sums — ^five  farthings."  One  of  the  last  of  the  yearly  subscribers  to  the 
Guild,  **  H.  T.  Eoberts,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,"  bestows  a  shilling  and  a 
penny ! 

This  is  significant  enough ;  but  there  is  another  circumstance  which 
we  cannot  but  consider  tolerably  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Guild.  It  is 
certainly  quite  decisive  of  the  opinion  generally  entertained  about  it. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hallam  and  Mr.  Eogenh— each  of  whom  con- 
tributes five  pounds,  accompanied,  we  have  heard,  in  both  cases,  with  a 
peremptory  refusal  to  take  any  share  in  its  official  proceedings — ^there  is  an 
absence,  both  from  the  council  and  subscription  list,  of  every  name  to 
which  the  public  is  accustomed  to  look  when  it  is  a  question  of  honouring 
the  memory  of  deceased  or  alleviating  the  distress  of  living  genius.  The 
wealthy  and  benevolent  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  takes  no  part  in  it. 
Lord  Ellesmere,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  closes  his  purse  to  an  appeal 
made  in  behalf  of  literature  and  art.  The  philanthropic  Earl  of  Carlisle 
passes  like  a  Levite  on  the  other  side.  The  princely  generosity  of  Mr. 
Savage  Landor,*  a  man  unluckily  as  acute>  to  detect  charlatanry  as  he 
is  muiuficent  to  aid  unfortunate  talent,  cannot  be  enlisted  in  such  a 
cause.  Even  Lord  John  Bussell,  himself  after  a  fashion  a  literary  man, 
and  assuredly  not  the  coyest  of  statesmen  in  availing  himself  of  oppor- 
tunities of  coming  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  has  not  a  guinea 
or  a  good  word  to  bestow.  So  it  is  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  one  of  the 
first  of  living  writers ;  with  his  brother  Privy-Coimcillors,  Mr.  Croker  and 
Mr.  Disraeli;  with  Mr.  Thackeray,  so  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  Dickens ; 
with  Tennyson  and  Carlyle,  Warren,  Lever,  Ainsworth,  Lewes — in  short, 
with  every  patron  of  literature,  and,  excepting  its  founders,  with  every 
literary  man  of  the  day.  From  such  a  fact  what  is  the  inference  ?  It 
can  admit  of  one  only : — ^they  do  not  consider  the  Guild  to  be  worthy  of 
their  support. 

*  The  merited  expression  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  Life  of  Scott.    See  Sonthey's 
letter  to  Scott,  1808. 
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Two  noblemen^  it  is  right  to  mention,  have  given  the  Oiiild  the 
sanction  of  their  names.  We  say  names,  because  it  does  not  appear  they 
have  given  it  anything  else.  These  are  the  good-natured  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  least  proof  of  any  man  living  against  importunate  solicitation ; 
and  Lord  Granville,  who  having  filled,  in  succession,  nearly  every  office 
in  the  State,  'horn.  Bailway  Commissioner  to  Foreign  Secretary,  without 
finding  himself  quite  at  home  in  any,  had  now  subsided  into  the  almost 
sinecure  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  a  good  deal  of  unoccupied  time  upon  his  hands.*  Both 
the  Duke  and  the  Earl  are  trustees  to  the  funds  of  the  Listitntion,  which 
were  probably  considered  too  extensive  to  be  safe  imd^r  the  guardianship 
of  mere  Commoners ;  and  Lord  Granville,  **  vir  utrique  paratus,''  is  a 
councillor  besides. 

After  a  brief  statement  of  the  provisions  and  powers  of  the  Act  of 
Incorporation,  the  prospectus  proceeds  to  the  Bye-laws,  which  are  three  in 
number.  The  first  and  third  of  them  are  merely  formal,  relating  to  the 
ornamental  part  of  the  Society — ^its  honorary  members ;  but  the  second, 
and  by  far  the  most  important — ^that  which  defines  the  qualifications  of 
the  professional  members,  who  alone  are  to  participate  in  the  bounties  of 
the  Guild— contains  a  stipulation  which  we  certainly  were  not  prepared 
to  meet  with  in  a  philanthropic  institution : — ^No  man  is  to  be  admitted  to 
belong  to  it  save  upon  the  payment  of  two  guineas.  The  other  qualifica- 
tions are  flexible  enough, — ^but  this  is  indispensable.  Like  what  lawyers 
call  a  ''  condition  precedent,'*  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of. 

I^ow  everybody,  we  suppose,  who  has  interested  himself  in  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Charity  knows  that  the  current  of  public  liberality,  like  a 
river  rushing  from  a  lake,  flows  much  more  freely  at  the  commencement 
than  at  any  remoter  period  of  its  course.  Kovelty,  in  fact,  is  almost  as 
essential  to  people's  sympathies  as  to  their  pleasures.  With  frmds  so 
limited  as  those  of  the  Guild,  and  with  the  little  likelihood  that  exists, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  of  any  very  considerable  increase  in  them,  it 
must  be  clear  that  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  only  of  the  pi:ofessional 
members  will  have  any  chance  of  being  pecuniarily  benefited.  For  the 
Life-assurance  part  of  the  scheme — which,  like  the  payment  of  the  two 


*  It  was  a  subject  of  very  general  regret  when  he  resigned  the  *'  golden  keys  "  of 
the  buck-hounds,  a  post  where  he  contributed  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  if  not 
to  the  sport,  at  least,  to  the  amusement  of  the  field.  "  There 's  Granville  off  again,  I  do 
declare,  for  the  seventh  time  to-day,"  exclaimed  upon  one  occasion  a  certain  hard- 
riding  Ex-Postmaster-General  to  the  nobleman  who  at  present  fills  that  office,  as  he 
was  galloping  beside  him  across  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury.  But  his  lordship  has  had  worse 
*' tumbles"  since,  and  almost  as  many. 
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guineas,  is  made  a  "  sine  qua  non  " — ^will,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to 
shew,  be  anything  but  profitable  to  the  assured ;  while  the  alms-houses 
must  necessarily  be  limited  to  such  a  number  as  a  capital  under  £4000 
and  annual  subscriptions  of  £33  lOs.  will  sufiSice  to  build  and  endow. 
Taking  this  number  at  ten — surely  a  very  liberal  computation — and  sup- 
posing the  cost  of  each  house  not  to  exceed  £200,  there  would  remain  a 
balance  of  £2000,  yielding,  at  the  outside,  £80  a  year,  which  being  added 
to  the  £33  109.,  and  divided  among  the  fortunate  occupants,  would  foi' 
nish  each  of  them  with  a  handsome  income  of  eleven  pounds  six  shillings 
— something  above  the  wages  of  a  housemaid,  and  below  those  of  a 
moderately-paid  cook !  Upon  what  principle,  then,  we  should  be  glad  to 
be  informed,  is  the  payment  of  the  two  guineas  based  ?  Is  it  the  magni- 
tude of  the  prize,  or  the  chance  of  drawing  it  ?  Or,  as  Mr.  Clerk  Jobson 
in  "  Bob  Boy  **  succeeded  in  reconciling  his  patron  to  the  disagreeable 
duties  of  the  magistracy  by  bidding  him  think  of  the  dignity  of  being  one 
of  the  quorum,  shall  the  candidate  console  himself  for  his  disbursement 
by  reflecting  on  the  honour  he  has  purchased  by  it— that  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Guild?  The  entrance-money,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit, 
is  not  a  very  great  one  in  itself;  but  it  may  be  so  to  many  a  man  who  is 
called  upon  to  pay  it.  Money,  more  than  everything  else,  is  to  be  judged 
by  comparison.  Two  guineas,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  will  purchase  a 
day's  hunting ;  it  will  pay,  in  London,  for  a  box  at  a  theatre :  but 
eighteen-pence,  in  the  days  we  live  in,  will  command  an  excellent  meal  at 
many  a  tavern  a  long  way  west  of  the  city.  In  plain  words,  a  Society 
instituted  for  the  benefit  of  needy  authors  and  artists  commences  by  taking 
his  dinner,  for  four  weeks,  out  of  the  mouth  of  everyone  of  them  who 
seeks  to  belong  to  it !  We  have  often  heard  of  Charity  beginning  at  home 
— ^but  we  never  heard,  before,  of  her  beginning  with  a  fine ! 

The  objects  of  the  Guild,  we  are  told,  are  three : — **  Firstly,  Life  and 
Annuity  Assurance ;  secondly,  provision  for  the  Professional  Members  of 
it  during  Sickness ;  and,  thirdly,  the  founding  and  endowing  of  an  institu- 
tion to  be  called  the  Guild  Institution."  We  will  say,  in  their  turns, 
a  few  words  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish  each  of 
them. 

On  the  subject  of  Assurance  and  Life  Annuities  two  opinions  can 
hardly  exist.  Authors  and  artists,  with  respect  to  them,  stand  precisely 
in  the  same  position  as  every  other  man  whose  earnings  however  consi- 
derable are  fluctuating  and  precarious,  and  the  source  of  which,  being 
entirely  personal,  is  incapable  of  transmission.  They  are  neither  better 
nor  worse  off  than  a  physician  or  barrister,  an  actor  or  a  singer,  or  anj^- 
body  else  whose  profession  or  art  can  be  exercised  no  longer  than  health 
and  strength  admit.     It  is  the  duty  of  all  such  persons,  to  their  families 
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or  themselves,  according  to  circumstances — and  we  may  add,  their  duty  to 
society — either  to  assure  their  lives  or  to  purchase  an  annuity,  whenever 
and  to  such  au  extent  as  their  means  may  enable  them.  Literary  men, 
indeed,  and  artists  labour  under  the  imputation  of  being,  in  general,  some- 
what remiss  in  the  discharge  of  this  obligation.  We  are  very  hx  from 
sure  that  this  is  the  case  with  them,  as  a  body.  If  any  instances,  we  fear, 
of  this  supposed  imprudence  may  be  attributed  to  a  very  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  power  to  continue  the  payment  of  an  annual  premium,  and  dread 
of  the  loss  and  bitter  disappointment  which  the  failure  to  do  so,  however 
unavoidable,  must  necessarily  involve. 

If  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Guild  had  been  to  encourage, 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  making  such  a  provision  wherever  it  was 
possible,  unquestionably  it  would  have  been  a  kind  and  judicious  one : 
nor  would  an  effectual  way  of  carrying  it  out  have  been,  we  should  have 
imagined,  very  difficult  to  discover.  An  arrangement  might  have  been 
made  with  some  office  of  character  and  standing,  by^virtue  of  which  any 
literary  man  or  artist,  being  a  member  of  the  Gtiild,  shoidd  be  permitted 
to  assure  his  life  or  purchase  an  annuity,  to  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the 
council,  upon  terms  considerably  lower  than  the  ordinary  ones.  We  will 
not  allow  ourselves  for  one  moment  to  doubt  but  that  for  an  object  like 
this,  if  rules  were  laid  down  for  the  effectuating  of  it  with  judgment  aad 
discrimination  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  every  person  desiring  to 
avail  himself  of  such  a  privilege,  the  public  liberality  would  have  been 
evinced  in  a  very  different  way  than  by  a  miserable  contribution  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  spread  over  a  space  of  two  years.  Dysons  enough  are 
not  wanting  among  us  when  Akensides  are  pointed  out  to  them.  An 
annual  subscription  of  one  thousand  pounds  would  enable  a  hundred 
authors  and  artists,  at  an  average  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  to  assure  their 
lives  for  five  hundred  pounds  apiece,  upon  a  payment  of  half  the  usual 
premiums. 

But  Life  Assurance  and  Annuities  are  one  only  of  the  ''  objects  "  of 
the  Guild.  Free  residences  and  endowments,  such  as  they  are,  are 
benefits  which  it  intends  to  confer.  To  make  the  effecting  an  Assurance 
or  the  purchase  of  an  Annuity  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  becoming 
a  professional  member  must  surely  therefore  be  considered  as  unreasonable 
as  it  is  unfair.  Many  an  author,  or  artist,  who  is  quite  as  alive  to  the 
dictates  of  prudence  as  Mr.  Dickens  or  Sir  Lytton  Bidwer,  is  destitute  of 
the  means  of  making  such  a  provision,  or  uncertain  how  long  he  may  con- 
tinue to  possess  them.  Why  is  such  a  man  to  be  shut  out  ?  He  would 
have  the  greater  need,  one  would  think,  on  that  very  account,  of  a  rent- 
free  house,  and  eleven  pounds  six  shillings  a  year. 

Having  decided,  however,  on  this  indispensable  condition,  the  Guild 
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proceeds  to  carry  it  out  in  a  maimer  infinitely  more  objectionable  than  the 
condition  itself.  It  is  the  practice  of  many  attorneys  not  nice  to  a  shade 
or  twOy  when  it  is  necessary  or  expedient  for  a  client  to  effect  an  Assu- 
rance on  his  life,  to  recommend  some  particular  office  for  the  purpose ;  the 
directors  of  which  are  in  the  habit  of  shewing  their  gratitude,  for  the 
favour,  by  a  fee  or  commission.  But  we  never  heard  of  such  an  **  Hono- 
rarium "  taking  the  shape  of  an  annual  profit  upon  the  premiums  paid. 
We  strongly  incline  to  think  that  a  bargain  of  such  a  description,  on 
the  part  of  an  attorney,  would  not  be  vwy  indulgently  viewed  by  the 
heads  of  the  legal  profession,  who  have  an  unhappy  prejudice  against 
firms  of  the  order  of  Dodson  and  Fogg,  of  Freeman's  Court,  Comhill ; 
or  Quirk,  Oammon,  and  Snap,  late  of  Saffiron  Row,  Holbom.  They  would 
probably  be  of  opinion  that  an  office  which  could  afford  this  sort  of  broker- 
age would  be  about  the  last  which  a  conscientious  professional  adviser 
should  recommend  to  a  client. 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  founders  of  the  Guild  have  done. 
After  experiencing  simdry  rebuffs,  not  always  over -courteous,  in  more 
fEustidious  quarters,  they  succeeded  in  discovering  an  office,  ihe  '*  National 
Provident,"  which  agreed  to  allow  them  a  commission  of  five  per  cent, 
upon  every  Assurance  effected  with  it  through  their  means.  And  this 
arrangement  concluded,  they  proceed  to  give  fuU  effect  to  it,  by  making  it 
imperative,  except  upon  one  condition  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  on  every 
professional  member,  to  assure  or  purchase  aii  Annuity  in  that  office  and 
nowhere  else. 

Now  if  the  scale  of  premiums,  in  the  company  in  question,  had  been 
no  higher  than  the  ordinary  ones,  there  would  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Guild  would  have  made  a  very  excellent  bargain  for  its  members.  But 
the  truth  is,  no  office,  which  intended  honestly  to  Mfil  its  engagements, 
could  afford  so  extravagant  a  brokerage,  out  of  the  usual  rates  of  charge. 
It  must  remunerate  itself  by  proportionately  high  ones  :  on  the  principle 
tliat  a  complaisant  shopkeeper  will  readily  gratify  his  customers  by  letting 
them  suppose  they  have  beaten  him  largely  down  in  the  price  of  his 
commodities,  when  he  has  taken  the  simple  precaution  of  asking  in  the 
first  instance  a  great  deal  more  than  he  is  prepared  to  take.  The  rates, 
we  find,  of  the  "National  Provident"  exceed  by  about  five  per  cent.,  and, 
in  some  cases  by  a  great  deal  more,  those  of  most  other  companies  !  This,  of 
course,  is  an  assertion  which  we  neither  wish  nor  expect  any  of  our  readers 
to  take  upon  our  authority.  Figures  in  such  cases  are  the  most  convincing 
of  reasonings,  the  most  irrefutable — ^if  the  word  admits  a  superlative — of 
facts. 

"We  have  before  us  a  list  of  the  London  companies,  with  the  scales 

of  premiums  in  each.     To  go  through  the  whole  of  it,  seeing  that  it  con- 
ss 
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tains  upwards  of  a  hundred^  would  be  trespassing  too  unconscionably  on 
the  time  and  patience  of  our  readers ;  but  we  will  give  the  rates  of  charge 
in  the  first  eight  or  ten  of  them,  taking  them  in  the  order  that  they  come 
alphabetically,  omitting  only  such  as  are  proprietary  companies  or  which 
make  no  distribution  of  profits,  and  whose  premiums  are  therefore  pro- 
portionately lower  than  the  rest — ^these,  of  course,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
the  "  National  Provident "  to  admit  into  the  comparison.  The  scale  of 
payments  in  that  office  we  take  from  the  prospectus  of  the  Guild. 

The  earliest  age  in  any  company  at  which  an  Assurance  can  be 
effected,  the  earliest  at  least  which  is  given  in  any  of  their  tables,  is 
twenty.  To  assure  £100  on  a  life  of  that  age,  with  profits— estimated  to 
range  between  6  and  89  per  cent.,  which  would  give  an  average  of  41}  per 
cent. — the  ''National  Provident,"  according  to  the  Guild  prospectus, 
charges  an  annual  premium  of  £1  19«.  ^d.  The  ''Albert,"  the  first 
office  in  the  list,  for  the  same  sum  at  the  same  age,  htd  with  whole  profit* 
instead  of  two-fiflha  and  a  fraetiony  chaiges  £1  17«.  9d.  The  "^gis," 
with  80  per  cent,  profits,  charges  £1  17«.  5d,  The  "  Argus,"  also  with  80 
per  cent,  profits,  charges  £1  15«.  lOd.  The  "Catholic,"  with  75  per 
cent,  profits,  charges  £1  17«.  9d,  The  "  Church  of  England,"  with  SO  per 
cent  profits,  charges  £1  17«.  4d,  The  "Defender,"  with  75  per  cent, 
profits,  charges  £1  16s.  Id.  In  the  "Edinburgh,"  with  90  per  cent, 
profits,  the  rate  is  £1  17«.  4d.  In  the  "London  and  Provincial,"  with 
75  per  cent,  profits,  it  is  £1  15s.  Sd.;  and  in  the  "Medical,  Legal,  and 
Qenoral,"  with  profits,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  stated,  the  rate  is  but 
£1  16s.  The  remaining  companies  do  not  differ  very  widely  among  them- 
selves :  compared,  at  least,  with  the  extent  which  all  of  them  (with  the 
exception  of  the  "  Law  Life,"  and  one  or  two  other  old  and  very  wealthy 
ones,  whose  shares  sell  at  an  enormous  premium)  differ  from  the  "  National 
Provident"  This  difference,  as  will  be  seen,  even  without  taking  into 
computation  the  higher  amount  of  profits,  is  frequently  aa  much  as  five 
per  cent.,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  more ! 

The  ftmd  which  is  to  arise  from  their  commission  the  founders  of  the 
Guild  propose  to  distribute  in  loans,  without  interest,  among  such  of  the 
assured  members  as  may  occasionally  stand  in  need  of  assistance  towards 
tlie  pt\ying  of  their  premiums.  Now  if  every  member  was  to  require  a 
loan — ^which,  as  the  Guild  makes  a  profit  on  every  policy,  he  would  have  an 
undoubted  claim  to  do — such  advance  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  his 
proportion  of  the  general  fund;  and  in  that  case  he  would  certainly  be  no 
lu8<'r,  but  save  in  respect  to  interest  a  few  shillings  perhaps  a  year :  he 
\y\n\\{\  Ih>  no  gainer  by  the  transaction.  But  this  loan  is  to  be  granted 
only  asi  a  t\i\*our,  and  upon  an  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
uppliotuU  I  not  as  oommon  delicacy  would  have  pointed  out,  by  two  or 
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three  of  the  council,  deputed  for  the  purpose,  who  should  report  to  their 
hody  the  names  of  such  members  only  as  they  might  consider  fairly 
entitled  to  the  privilege,  hut  hy  the  council  itself,  consisting  of  no  less 
than  twenty-six  persons  at  present,  and  which  for  anything  that  appears  to 
the  contrary  may  be  indefinitely  increased :  and  the  loan,  when  granted, 
may  apparently  be  reclaimed  at  any  moment.  Few,  indeed,  we  should 
think  and  hope,  would  be  the  members  who  would  submit  to  a  canvassing 
of  their  necessities  thus  public  and  degrading.  If,  according  to  an  old 
saying,  two  persons  are  too  many  to  keep  a  secret,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
six-and-twenty  ?  Tet  to  Ihe  fiind,  from  which  sifch  loans  are  to  be  made, 
every  professional  member  of  the  Guild,  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  premiums  of  his  policy,  is  compelled  to  contribute ! 

Upon  one  condition,  as  we  have  intimated,  permission  is  given  to 
effect  an  Assurance  with  other  and  less  costly  companies  than  the 
**  National  Provident ;  "  and  it  is  one  which  really  does  infinite  credit  to 
the  ingenuity  of  its  contriver.  A  candidate  previously  assured,  or  choos- 
ing to  assure  elsewhere,  may  become  a  member  of  the  Guild  by  the  pro- 
duction yearly  ar  half-yearly,  or  it  may  be  quarterly,  of  his  receipt  for  the 
payment  of  his  premiums :  that  is  to  say,  in  every  case,  and  unfortunately 
it  is  too  common  a  one,  where  a  man  has  borrowed  money  on  the  deposit 
of  his  policy,  and  where,  as  it  commonly  happens,  the  lender,  for  his  own 
security,  pays  the  premiums  upon  it  as  they  fall  due  and  adds  the  amount, 
if  need  be,  to  the  debt — or  in  the  case,  more  frequent  still,  where  the  policy 
is  included  in  a  deed  or  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  or  children 
of  the  assurer,  the  persons  for  whose  sakcs  it  is  desirable  that  such  a 
provision  should  be  made,  and  a  man's  trustees,  not  himself,  may  be  the 
parties  who  pay  the  premiums  and  take  the  receipts — the  doors  of  the 
Guild  are  closed,  or  can  be  opened  only  by  the  infliction  of  trouble,  very 
disproportioned  to  the  object  to  bo  obtained. 

If  the  Guild,  in  consideration  of  its  five  per  cent.,  were  to  covenant 
with  every  professional  member  to  hold  his  representatives  harmless,  in 
the  event  of  his  policy  being  disputed,  or  against  insolvency  on  the  part  of 
the  company,  we  should  think  that  the  assurer  was  paying  very  highly  for 
protection  against  most  improbable  risks ;  but  it  would  have  indicated  a 
spirit  of  commercial  fairness  in  what  we  must  consider  a  commercial 
body.  At  present  the  commercial  spirit  is  manifest  enough,  but  the  fair- 
ness is  quite  a  different  question. 

The  next  professed  "  object "  of  the  Guild  is  a  "  Provision  for  its 
members  duriag  Sickness."  This  it  is  intended  to  accomplish  on  the 
principles  of  an  ordinary  Benefit  Society,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  every 
village.  The  only  difference  is  this — and  a  somewhat  important  one  it  is 
— that  the  terms  of  the  Guild  are  such  as  exist  in  no  Benefit  Society  in  the 
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kingdom,  and  which  would  have  the  effect,  were  a  Benefit  Society  attempted 
to  be  based  upon  them,  of  prerenting  any  man  or  woman,  in  their  senses^ 
from  belonging  to  it.  One  of  them,  moreoyer,  we  will  venture  to  add,  is 
of  a  very  questionable  legality,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  questionable 
honesty. 

While  the  rates  of  payment  to  be  made  by  the  members  subscribing 
to  what  is  called  the  "Sickness  Fimd"  are  certainly  not  less  than  the 
usual  ones,  no  member  is  permitted  to  subscribe  to  it  unless  his  state 
of  health  be  such  as  to  show  .that  there  is  yery  little  likelihood  of  his 
becoming  a  claimant  upon  it  at  least  for  many  years ;  a  member  must 
have  been  a  subscriber  for  two  years  before  he  is  entitled  to  any  relief, 
and  no  illness  is  considered  to  deserve  that  name  unless  it  has  continued 
at  the  least  six  weeks !  The  other  condition  is  one  which  we  will  not 
characterize  but  state.  "  The  Council,"  says  the  prospectus — ^we  prefer 
upon  such  a  matter  to  give  its  own  words — "  reserves  to  itself  the  power  of 
redueing  the  amount  of  the  Provision  in  the  event  of  its  Ikmds,  from  what- 
ever cause,  being  too  low  to  admit  of  the  payment  of  the  claims  injull" 
We  sincerely  hope  this  extraordinary  proviso,  in  a  public  Society,  will  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  directors  of  the  Assurance  Offices,  and  of  our 
legislators  of  the  lower  house.  If  the  former  were  only  permitted  to  act 
upon  this  rule  for  a  few  years,  we  know  not  who,  except  an  honest  man^ 
would  not  desire  to  become  a  shareholder;  while  honourable  members, 
wearied  as  they  have  been  through  a  long  session  by  sterile  debates  on 
"  Limited  Liability,"  must  be  inexpressibly  grateful  to  a  Society  that  puts 
an  end  to  the  necessity  of  settling  the  question,  by  negativing  the  existence 
of  any  sort  of  liability  at  all !  There  is  really  nothing,  under  this  rule, 
to  prevent  some  future  Mr.  Secretary  Wills  addressing  an  unhappy 
professional  member,  who  may  come  hobbUng  in  fi*om  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, to  make  a  claim  upon  the  funds,  in  some  such  terms  as  these: 
**  It  is  quite  true,  my  respectable  Mend,  that  you  have  subscribed  to  the 
Guild  fund  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  and  that  you  have  made 
your  payments,  during  that  period,  with  a  most  commendable  regularity ; 
it  is  also  perfectly  correct  that  your  state  of  health,  which  I  am  really 
very  sorry  to  perceive,  entitles  you  to  an  allowance  of  one  pound  per 
week :  but  it  is  '  Hard  Times '  just  at  present  with  us,  our  till  is  low, 
and  our  credit  with  Messrs.  Bullock  and  Hulker  by  no  means  so  flourish- 
ing as  could  be  desired ;  we  cannot,  in  fact,  conveniently  make  our  pay- 
ments in  full,  which  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  refer  to  our 
prospectus — ^here  it  is,  page  27 — ^you  will  perceive  we  are  not  boimd  to  do. 
Perhaps,  in  a  few  years  to  come,  if  you  should  live  so  long,  we  may  be 
better  off;  in  which  case  we  will  do  the  handsome  thing.  Meanwhile 
take  this  sixpence,  and  go  your  ways  in  peace." 
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One  more  ''object"  remains  to  be  noticed — ^the  great  and  distingaiBh- 
ing  one  of  the  ''  Free  Beddences,"  which  are  to  be  built  and  endowed 
"  at  some  future  time."  Upon  such  a  subject  our  readers  will  not,  we  do 
think,  63cpect  us  to  dwell  Tery  long.  "No  man,  not  a  thousand  times  worse 
broken  in  spirit  than  in  fortunes,  would  condescend  to  accept  such  degrad- 
ing beneyolence.  Kor  would  the  locality  which  we  haye  heard  mentioned 
as  being  that  in  which  it  is  intended  to  erect  these  eleemosynary  dwell- 
ings be  particularly  recommended,  we  fear,  by  its  contiguity  to  the  abode 
of  the  donor.  *'  Dr.  Johnson,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  would  always  express 
himself  with  horror  about  it,  wheneyer  he  alluded,  which  was  yery  rarely, 
to  the  time  he  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  patron  Sir  Wolstan 
Dixie's  seat ;  yet  he  had  a  house  rent-free,  with  a  salary  attached  to  it, 
and  the  duties  of  instruction  one  would  haye  supposed  to  be  congenial  to 
his  disposition." 

All  that  is  passing  in  a  man's  breast^  Dr.  Johnson  himself  might  say, 
it  IB  impossible  to  know,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  as  to  any  part  of  it. 
Whether  the  founders  of  the  Guild  really  contemplate  carrying  into  effect 
this  part  of  their  scheme  they  alone  can  tell.  Many  circumstances  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  if  they  oyer  seriously  entertained  such  an  intention 
they  are  now,  to  say  the  least,  yery  doubtful  about  it.  Its  fulfilment  is 
deferred  for  seyen  years.  We  are  nowhere  told  in  the  prospectus  where 
the  houses  are  to  be ;  whether  they  are  to  be  furnished  or  unfurnished ; 
whether  their  size  and  accommodation  are  to  be  such  as  might  make  them 
suitable  dwellings  for  persons  who  haye  other  means  to  liye  upon  than  the 
"  endowment "  attached  to  them,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  proportioned 
only  to  the  purses  of  annuitants  of  eleyen  pounds  six  shillings : 

**  Parya  aed  apta  mihi  domua." 

We  haye  no  intimation  as  to  what  is  to  understood  by  the  misconduct, 
being  guilty  of  which*  is  to  be  punished  with  eyiction  from  house  and 
income.  We  are  left  in  darkness  as  to  whether  these  "  nimium  fortunati " 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  any  particular  dress :  a  sky-blue  coat  and  silyer 
buttons,  for  instance — ^the  costume  of  an  alms-house  we  are  acquainted 
with,  whose  inmates  haye  an  allowance  of  twelye  pounds  a  year— with 
the  letters  L.  B.  on  the  collar,  which  might  imply,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
public,  "  Literary  Bedesman  "  or  "  Lytton  Bulwer."    Aboye  all,  we  are 


*  **  And  in  case  any  Annuitant  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  be  guilty  of 
any  miBconduct,  the  Council  shall  hare  the  power  to  vacate  the  Annuity  and  remoye  the 
person,  thus  misbehaving  himself,  from  his  Free  Residence." — ^Ftoepeotus,  page  10. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  only  mean  that  the  "  Free  Besident,"  if  a  gentleman,  must 
not  omit  to  take  off  his  hat,  or,  if  a  lady,  to  drop  a  courtesy,  whenever  they  meet  a 
councillor. 
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left  to  our  own  conjectures  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ''duties  connected  with 
popular  instruction  "  which  are  to  be  required  from  them.  Perhaps  upon 
this  latter  point  the  founders  of  the  Guild,  like  a  certain  new  proprietor 
in  Scotland^  mentioned  in  one  of  Scott's  letters,  "  are  just  being  ruined 
for  want  of  hints.''  The  house  and  the  dress  are  deep  matters  into  which 
we  wiU  not  endeayour  to  penetrate,  lest  we  should  incur  the  imputation 
of  rushing  in  like  fools  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  But  with  respect  to  the 
"  duties/'  we  would  yenture  to  suggest  that  a  joint  essay  by  this  "  council 
of  ten  " — ^for  at  such  we  have  calculated  the  number  of  the  recipients  of 
the  munificence  of  the  Guild— -on  "  The  Nature  and  Principles  of  High 
Art  as  illustrated  in  the  modem  novel,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the 
doctrines  laid  down,  upon  that  subject,  in  the  novels  of  Sir  Lytton 
Bulwer,"  would  be  a  fitting  inaugural  exercitation.  This  the  "  literary 
men"  might  appropriately  recite,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  at  Knebworth, 
standing  in  a  line  behind  the  chairs  of  the  distinguished  baronet  and  Ids 
colleagues,  each  repeating  a  passage  of  it  by  turns,  like  the  ancient  chorus 
or  shepherds  in  an  eclogue.  Such  a  sight,  we  are  quite  positive,  would  be 
at  least  as  attractive,  if  the  public  were  admitted  to  view  it,  as  the 
"comedy"  and  the  "fiEtrce;"  and  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  might 
form  a  handsome  addition  to  the  "  endowments  "  of  the  performers. 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  upon  a  subject  which  is  too 
serious  to  be  treated  with  levity,  and  too  ridiculous  to  be  treated  seriously. 
Por  the  bright  genius  and  the  warm  heart  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Guild  we  have  the  sincerest  admiration,  though  we  have  the  iU-fortune 
of  being  obliged  to  differ  in  opinion  from  him  much  oftener  than  we  should 
desire.  For  his  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  every  author  and  artist  in  Great 
Britain — whose  true  interests  can  never  be  promoted  but  may  be  seriously 
injured  by  such  a  scheme — ^we  trust  it  will  quickly  find  its  way  into  that 
limbo  where  such  myraids  of  more  hopeful  and,  we  are  compelled  to  add, 
more  honest  schemes  have  gone  before  it.  When  it  is  dead  and  com- 
fortably interred,  with  no  hatchment  above  its  head  to  tell  the  public  it 
intends  to  rise  again,  we  who  write  this  (in  lieu  of  the  five  pounds  we 
would  have  contributed  to  a  more  rational  and  hopeful  project,  in  the  un- 
ostentatious name  of  The  New  Monthly  Review  J  will  promise  to  celebrate 
its  memory  in  lapidary  lines,  that  shall  be  worth  almost  as  much  as  the 
annual  subscription,  to  the  living  Guild,  of  "H.  T.  Eoberts,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester." 


SOMETHING   ABOUT    CHARLES    LAMB. 


There  is  no  one  but  knows  Christ's  Hospital ;  if  not  by  sight,  at  the 
least  by  name.    The  Londoner  is  familiar  with  it ;  and  country  sightseers, 
on  their  road  from  Holbom  to  St.  Paul's,  generally  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
chubby  bojB  in  their  queer  garments,  as  they  play  in  the  court-yard.    The 
long  blue  coat,  with  the  tiny  bands  surmounting;  the  leathern  strap  around 
the  wabt ;  the  yellow  stockings ;  the  high-lows ;  and  the  capless  head ; — 
who  does  not  recognise  the  **  blue-coat  boy  ? "     Very  pleasant  it  is  to  stay 
one  minute,  as  you  pass  the  railings,  in  Newgate  Street,  and  to  hear, 
amidst  aU  the  bustle  and  traffic  which  is  going  on  around,  the  hum  and 
shout  of  boys'  voices.    What  matters  it  to  them  that  butchers'  cars,  and 
Pickford  vans,  and  weltering  oxen,  and  loaded  omnibusses,  and  cabs,  and 
carts,  and  men,  and  women,  and  children  too,  are  all  crowding,  and  jost- 
ling, and  knocking  one  another  about  in  their  haste,  outside  the  railings. 
What  is  all  this  to  them  ?    The  hockey-bung  is  almost  over  the  goal,  and 
a   great    struggle    is  there.    The  almost  defeated  side  fight   bravely. 
Huzzah !  .  They  have  saved  themselves  from  being  vanquished,  and  a 
square-shouldered  youngster  is  driving  the  bung  triumphantly  towards  the 
other  goal.    Now  this  is  of  importance,  if  you  like  !    What  matters  the 
impatient  crowd  outside,  when  such  excitement  is  agitating  their  young 
hearts  ?    Surely  this  is  good  to  look  upon.    Let  us  stay  awhile  and  refresh 
ourselves  with  the  sight  and  sound  of  these  fresh  and  hearty  boys.     It  is 
akin  to  getting  away  into  the  country,  to  hear  their  careless  turmoil. 
Dreams  of  green  fields,  and  sturdy  hedges ;  of  high-spreading  trees,  with 
nests  in  snug  comers,  and  squirrels  leaping  frt>m  branch  to  branch ;  of 
pools  of  dimpling  water,  far  away  in  quiet  nooks,  where  low  boughs  hang 
down  and  help  the  weakened  swimmer ;  of  who  knows  not  how  many  the 
delights  of  summer  in  the  country,  stream  across  the  mind  as  we  hear 
their  jolly  shouts.     But  on  a  sudden  they  all  vanish — the  court-yard  is 
left  empty,  in  all  its  gravelly  bareness.     We  watch  the  last  of  the  little 
urchins,  as  he  scurries  away  fearfril  lest  he  be  late  for  school :  there  is 
nothing  more  to  see  now,  but  yet  we  linger.     The  shouts  and  jollity 
awoke  one  train  of  dreamy  thought,  the  stiUness  has  now  given  rise  to 
another.     We  cannot  help  thinking  how  many  boys  have  played  and 
shouted  here  since  the  first  blue-coat  boy  set  them  the  example.     What 
generations  of  boys  since  then  have  grown  up  into  men,  and  flourished 
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or  felled  in  life,  have  married  and  begot  children  like  unto  themselves,  and 
finally  have  gone  down  white-haired  to  the  grave !  Trite  enough,  indeed, 
are  these  reflections ;  but  presently  they  iade  away,  and  then  there  arises, 
shadowed  forth  by  our  imagination,  the  form  of  a  scholar  here  long  ago, 
whom  we  have  since  leamt  to  love  and  admire.  We  picture  him  as  he 
was  when  in  this  place — ^which  he  ever  regarded  with  love  and  reverence, 
and  whose  name  he  has  engraven  on  the  monument  which  he  has 
erected  to  his  own  feme.  We  will  make  a  feeble  effort  to  paint  this 
scholar. 

It  is  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  boys  are  playing  in 
the  old  court-yard,  as  merrily  as  they  have  done  to-day.  Our  fathers  and 
grand&thers  trundling  their  hoops  and  whipping  their  tops  in  all  glee. 
But  our  scholar  is  not  amongst  these.  If  you  look  under  yonder  piUars 
you  may  perchance  espy  him.  He  is  walking  alone.  A  slight  figure,  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  upright  head,  an  oHve-tinted  complexion,  a  greyish 
eye,  and  a  kind  genial  expression :  this  is  he.  He  is  what  the  lads  call  a 
dew-beater — ^that  is,  he  turns  o^jb  his  toes  too  much  and  walks  with  a  broad 
foot.  He  marches  slowly,  and  is  evidently  half  thinking  and  half 
observing  the  other  boys.  Presently  he  comes  up  to  a  knot  of  marble- 
players.  They  stop  their  sport  as  he  approaches,  and  salute  him  variously. 
"  Now  then,  look  sharp  across  the  game,  will  you ! "  shouts  an  oldish  boy, 
who  is  one  of  the  sea-scholars.  ''  You  take  your  time,  Charles  Lamb — ^he 
shan't  bully  you,"  cries  another.  "I  say,  Charles,  what's  for  dinner  to- 
day ?  "  inquires  a  third ;  while  a  hungry-looking  little  fellow  says,  very 
earnestly,  "  If  it 's  veal  you  promised  me  some,  you  know."  Whereupon 
he  is  rebuked,  by  another  of  the  knot,  with  "What  a  little  greedy  you  are : 
you  know  Charles  Lamb  never  has  more  than  enough  for  himself." 
Meanwhile  our  scholar  is  passing  hastily  on,  smiling  and  stuttering  out,  as 
quickly  as  he  can,  ''  That  he  will  remember  about  the  veal."  Then  he 
bends  his  steps  towards  the  porter's  lodge,  and  there^  receives  the  envied 
dinner.  As  the  eyes  of  the  boys  are  turned  towards  him,  he  blushes  and 
looks  ashamed ;  then  presently  he  peeps  between  the  plates,  and  snifis, 
rejoicing  at  the  fragrance  of  the  escaping  steam.  Happy  little  hungry 
marble-player !  It  is  a  bread-and-cheese  day,  and  thou  shalt  have  half 
of  that  savoury  mess,  for  it  is  veal — ^wished-for  dish !  Yery  pleasant  is  it 
to  see  the  division  of  the  spoil :  the  keen  interested  look  of  the  little  one, 
and  the  queer  kind  expression  in  the  other's  eye,  as  he  stammers  out  an 
injunction  to  eat  it  while  it 's  hot — a  recommendation  speedily  followed. 
Thou  enjoyest  half  thy  scanty  meal  much  more  than  thou  wouldst  have 
done  the  whole  unshared,  oh,  Charles !  Nay,  thou  even  beggest  pardon, 
when  the  young  Epicurean,  after  the  first  three  mouthfnls,  ruthlessly 
demands  gravy ! 
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And  who  is  this  who  touches  thee  on  the  shoulder,  and,  as  thou 
tumest  thy  head,  smiles  upon  thee  with  a  mouth  and  from  eyes  which  are 
full  of  sweetness.  Hasten  that  dinner,  Charles,  and  then  shalt  thou  saunter 
alone  with  him  until  school-time,  listening  rapturously  as  he  talks  on  and 
on  of  things  that  are  and  will  be.  Enthralling  is  the  eloquence  of  this 
school-boy ;  and  as  thou  hearest  him,  Charles,  visions  of  his  future  great- 
ness steal  over-  thee,  and  then  thou  wilt  feel  an  honest  pleasure  at  the 
thought  of  being  the  Mend  of  such'  an  one.  And  the  boys  in  the  school 
nod  their  heads,  and  say  that  Coleridge,  the  Grecian,  is  very  thick  with 
young  Charles  Lamb. 

A  Saturday  afbemoon.  Away  as  fast  as  thou  canst,  young  stammerer. 
Away  from  all  noise  and  turmoil,  even  that  of  school,  and  home  to  the 
quiet  Temple.  Is  it  not  grateful  to  thy  senses,  the  transition  from  the 
roaring  street  to  those  silent  courts  ?  How  pleasant  to  hear  the  beat  of 
thine  own  foot,  hoUow,  melodious  !  Delicious  too  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
those  gardens,  so  green  and  refreshing ;  while  the  cool  l^hames,  bearing 
upon  its  breast  barges  and  sailing- vessels,. boats  and  timber-rafts,  gHtters 
in  the  background!  But  what  are  these  but  mere  accessories  to  thy 
pleasure,  when  home  is  the  goal  ?  Those  pleasant  old  chambers  !  up  ever 
so  many  pair  of  stairs,  but  looking  out,  nevertheless,  on  the  beautiful 
gardens  and  the  Bencher's  walk.  There  wilt  thou  sit  and  watch  those 
steady  old  pacers  by  and  by,  when  twilight  comes  on,  but  not  now.  For 
now,  aiber  home  greetings  are  over,  thou  whisperest  to  thy  sister ;  and 
presently  you  twain  will  go  together,  and  while  she  will  sit  at  her  needle, 
thou  in  thy  stuttering  fashion  wilt  read  out  choice  passages  of  old  authors 
— ^fellows  half  forgotten  by  the  world,  but  none  the  less  juicy  and  nutri- 
tious for  that.  Very  happy  will  they  be  together :  the  boy  wrapped  in  the 
words  of  his  author,  the  girl  pausing  ever  and  anon  in  her  work  to  smile 
at  Charles !  Assuredly,  there  is  much  love  between  that  brother  and 
sbter. 

But  years  pass  away :  and  Charles  Lamb  is  no  longer  now  the  blue- 
coat  boy,  but  a  young  man  of  letters— one  who  has  published  poems  and 
been  damned  by  the  reviewers.  StUI,  however,  let  us  dwell  upon  his 
life — one  so  fiill  of  sadness  and  mirth,  so  mingling  comedy  with 
tragedy. 

It  is  no  common  grief  which  this  man  bears  upon  him.  It  is  not  one 
which  can  at  any  time  become  a  thing  forgotten,  which  can  ever  even  pass 
into  a  melancholy  recollection.  Our  greatest  griefs  generally  become  this. 
Time  heals  over  the  seam  and  leaves  but  the  scar.  TVe  look  back,  indeed, 
and  feel  sad ;  but,  with  the  sadness,  comes  a  senise  of  relief.  It  is  over 
and  done  with.  But  this  grief  of  Lamb's  is  life-long.  It  is  a  wound 
ever  breaking-out  afresh.     Each  day  may  bring  a  renewal.     And  the  fate 

TT 
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which  thus  drags  him  down  is,  alas !  incarnate  in  her  whom  he  hest  lores — 
in  her  whose  goodness,  and  lore,  and  care,  all  who  know  her  celebrate—^ 
in  Mary  his  sister. 

There  is  a  gHmpse  of  a  time  long  ago,  when  his  sister  was  not  alone 
in  Charles's  affections.  Alice  W.  flits  across  the  scene.  We  see  her 
indistinctly:  a  £Eiir  -  haired,  blue -eyed  girl.  There  was  happiness  for 
Charles  then,  a  quiet  grave  kind  of  happiness;  not  so  much  of  mirth 
perhaps  as  afterwards,  but  more  of  sober  joy.  He  dreamed  day-dreams 
then,  doubtless.  He  Confronted  the  future  boldly,  and  hoped  much.  Had 
these  dreams  of  his  come  to  pass — ^had  there  been  marriage  and  domestic 
happiness  in  store  for  him,  should  we  ever  have  heard  of  C^iarles  Lamb  ? 
Would  the  ''Essays  of  Elia ''  have  come  down  to  us?  Or  would  some  editor 
of  Coleridge  have  informed  us,  in  a  foot-note,  that  S.  T.  C.  published 
some  poems  once  in  conjunction  with  two  young  men,  a  Mr.  Charles  Lamb 
and  a  Mr.  C.  Lloyd !  Who  knows  but  this  might  have  been  all  our  know- 
ledge of  Lamb,  had  his  life  progressed  over  pleasant  places?  Who  can  tell? 
Happiness  is  sometimes  an  incentive  to  genius,  but  we  know  nqt  how 
often  it  lulls  it  to  sleep.  Would  the  world  have  been  blessed  with  '*  Don 
Quixote,"  had  Cervantes  reaped  glory  and  wealth  by  his  valour  instead  of 
a  prison?  Where  would  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  have  been,  had  "poor 
Goldy  "  been  a  prosperous  beau  ?  or  would  stem  old  Johnson  have  written 
"  Rasselas  "  but  for  his  need  ?  But  why,  indeed,  carry  on  the  list  ?  Has 
it  not  been  thus  again  and  again  ?  We  are  told  that  some  birds  sing  sweeter 
when  deprived  of  their  eyes ;  and  so,  when  our  human  songsters  are  in 
sore  distress,  they  too  clear  their  throats  and  sing  the  softer.  Both, 
indeed,  followitig  their  instinct,  and,  as  their  nature  prompts,  carolling  forth 
their  music  to  the  delight  of  all  who  hear.  Their  misfortunes  are  our 
gain.  And  thus  we  come  to  that  musty  old  maxim,  that  the  good  of  the 
many  is  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  few. 

And  so  Alice  W.  passed  from  the  vision  of  Charles  Lamb,  hidden  by 
a  sad,  sad,  tragedy.  We  will  not  recall  that  matricide,  by  details.'  It  is 
too  horrid  to  dwell  upon — ^the  mother  lying  dead  by  the  hand  of  the  loving 
daughter.  But  who  can  tell  the  influence  exercised  on  Lamb  by  it  ?  It 
was,  it  must  have  been,  life-long.  Beside  the  impression  produced  by  the 
event  itself — ^immense,  doubtless — ^it  left  also  a  duty  to  be  performed.  The 
unconscious  criminal  was  to  be  protected ;  and  this  the  younger  brother 
undertook.  To  his  sister,  then,  he  sacrificed  all  his  dreams  of  the  Mr 
Alice.  To  her  he  devoted  himself  all  his  Hfe.  They  two  were  aU  in  all 
to  each  other.  Oh !  ye  young  lovers,  who  vow  eternity  of  affection  and 
talk  heedlessly  of  years,  think  upon  the  love  of  this  brother !  Say,  could 
ye  endure  the  trials  which  he  endiy^d  for  his  sister  ?  Behold  him !  so 
tender  and  kind,  so  touchingly  careful  lest  aught  should  remind  her  of 
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that  deed.  Or  hear  him  shower  upon  her  loving  abuse,  while  she  laughs 
gently  at  his  harmless  anger.  If  they  have  written  a  biook  together,  hear 
how  emphatically  he  strives  to  impress  on  all  that  the  best  parts  are  those 
written  by  Mary.  And  not  unrewarded  is  he.  To  the  best  of  her  ability, 
well  does  she  repay  his  love.  We  fancy  we  can  see  her  weep,  when  sad 
experience  warns  her  that  her  baneful  malady  approaches;  not  so  much  for 
her  own  misfortune  as  because  Charles  will  be  left  alone,  Charles  will  be 
unhappy.  We  hear  her  mild  reproofs,  when  Charles  has  been  erring ; 
which  he,  listening  to  with  wry  face,  will  presently  turn  into  smiles.  Very 
tender  are  they  one  to  the  other. 

l^or  indeed  was  their  love  for  themselves  only.  They  had  enough 
too  for  their  Mends.  We  venture  to  say  that  no  one  had  more,  no  one 
sincerer  Mends,  than  the  Lambs.  All  who  knew  them  loved  them  ;  all 
whom  they  knew  they  loved.  Lamb,  indeed,  clung  closely  to  his  old 
acquaintance — he  liked  to  be  surrounded  by  those  whom  he  had  known  for 
years,  his  own  familiars ;  but  his  heart  was  too  catholic  to  be  exclusive. 
He  disliked  strangers,  before  he  had  seen  or  spoken  to  them ;  but  when 
once  the  threshold  was  overstepped,  all  dislike  vanished  :  the  feeling  ever 
after  became  impossible  to  him.  He  seemed  intuitively  to  seize  upon  the 
best  traits  of  a  man's  character ;  and  it  was  by  those  he  delighted  to 
judge  him.  Perfectly  unselfish  himself,  and  as  simple  and  straightforward 
as  a  child,  he  could  scarcely  understand  meaner  natures ;  and  was  thus 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon — as  he  was  by  Wainwright — ^by  an  assumed 
frankness.  Throughout  life  he  was  never  happier  than  when  seeing  his 
Mends  happy  around  him.  He  delighted  in  assembling  them  in  his  own 
rooms,  and  his  sister  delighted  in  whatever  gave  him  pleasure. 

And  what  assemblages  were  those  in  the  dear  familiar  Temple! 
First,  and  most  welcome  of  aE,  came  the  old  schoolfellow — ^the  Mend  from 
his  youth  up — Coleridge.     Many  were  the  reminiscences  of  the  twain 
of  pleasant  evenings  spent  together  long  ago— of  that  "nice  smoky  little 
room  at  the  'Salutation,'"  where,  in  his  prime,  S.  T.  C.  breathed  forth 
high  aspirations,  never,  alas,  to  be  fulfilled.     For  this  friend  Lamb  ever 
retained  a  species  of  veneration.     Sometimes,  indeed,  he  used  to  jest  at 
his  vast  schemes,  which  no  one,  better  than  he,  knew  would  share  the  fate 
of  many  a  predecessor;  but  yet,  for  Coleridge  he  entertained  a  deeper 
feeling  of  affection  than  for  his  more  recently  acquired  intimates.     There 
too  came  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  there  too  the  fierce  Hazlitt  and  the 
severe  Godwin.     There  too  Talfaurd,  whose  loss  we  now  deplore,  gained 
sweet  applause  for  his  maiden  efforts.     There  too  how  many  came  whose 
names  are  written  in  our  literature.     All  were  welcome ;  all  were  made 
happy.    With  his  kindly  smile  and  genial  humour,  there  was  none  there  so 
happy  as  Charles  himself.   Then  was  he  triumphant — ^puns  and  witticisms, 
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good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  quick  as  they  ^sprang  into  bis  brain,  did  be  pour 
fortb.  All  was  bright  to  him  then — ^the  bum  of  familiar  voices,  the  sight 
of  well-known  faces,  the  laugh,  the  jest,  the  kindly  glass— and  Charles 
Lamb  was  happy. 

Some  stem  moralist  exclaims,  perhaps,  "happy!  do  you  call  this 
happiness?"  and  elevates  his  immaculate  nose.  But,  all  spotless  censor, 
think  awhile  !  It  is  not  everyone  who  possesses  that  sereneness  of  soul 
and  strength  of  mind  which  thou  dost.  Thou  art  inflexible  in  thy  morals 
we  know.  Thou  derivest  thy  happiness  from  thy  counting-house,  thy 
bank,  from  where  not ;  but,  oh,  strong  man,  is  there  no  weak  spot  in  that 
broad  chest,  not  one  little  speck  beneath  that  velvet  waistcoat  ?  Look  up 
and  say  no^  if  thou  canst !  Eemember  that  cutting  parable  of  the  mote 
and  the  beam,  and  be  charitable  to  thy  neighbour.  What  if  Charles 
Lamb  did  delight  in  social  pleasures,  was  but  too  pleased  to  forget  awhile 
the  anxieties  which  surrounded  him !  To  you,  perhaps,  the  morrow  may 
bring  profit  or  pleasure ;  but  to  him  the  morrow  was  the  rather  to  be 
dreaded.  "No  man  knows  what  the  next  day  may  bring  forth,  but  we  all 
rather  look  forward  to  than  fear  it ;  for  the  evils,  which  may  arise,  are 
unknown  to  us,  nor  indeed  do  we  pre-suppose  any.  But  with  Lamb  the 
case  was  different.  There  was  always  a  dark  spot  hovering  over  him,  and 
which  he  knew  would  descend  some  time  or  other.  It  might  not  come 
to-day  nor  to-morrow,  but  come  it  most  certainly  would.  Thus  the  present 
was  the  only  time  he  could  call  his  own.  His  future  was  always  limited, 
always  beclouded.  What  wonder  then  that  the  present  should  have  been 
so  dear  to  him  ?  What  wonder  that  he  should  have  sought  extraneous 
enjoyment,  when  all  contemplation  must  have  been  bitter  ?  In  his  gayest 
moods  there  was  ever  a  moment  of  deep  feeling.  In  his  most  sparkling 
writings  there  was  an  under-current  of  solemn  thought.  To  say  that  he 
was  a  trifler  because  he  entered  gaily  into  social  pleasures,  woidd  show  an 
utter  ignorance  of  his  character.  He  was  superficial,  to  the  supeificial 
only. 

"No !  Charles  Lamb  was  one  on  whom  we  ought  to  look  with  admira- 
tion rather :  for  such  men  as  he  come  not  often.  Men  of  greater  intellect, 
of  more  varied  talent,  of  more  painstaking  industry — ^these  we  frequently 
see ;  but  men  of  greater  charity,  of  kindlier  spirit,  with  a  larger  heart, 
come  but  seldom.  Let  us  then  cherish  the  memory  of  this  stammering 
hero.     Paying  him  all  honour  as  a  writer,  but  even  more  as  a  man. 

But  we  have  lingered  long  enough  in  front  of  Christ's  Hospital.  A 
small  crowd,  of  aboriginal  youth,  are  admiring  our  contemplative  aspect. 
It  is  certainly  time  to  move  on.     Vale  / 
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A  Shillinci  Cookebt  fob  the   Pbople.    By  Alexis  Soycr.    London: 
EoutUdge  Sf  Co, 

We  are  a  very  great  nation.  In  how  few  things  are  we  surpassed  hy 
any  of  our  neighhours.  Take  our  literature,  and  run  your  eye  over  the  groat 
names  it  boasts,  from  Chaucer  to  Byron,  and  say  where  will  you  match 
them  ?  See  what  we  have  done  for  science.  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton, 
are  confessedly  the  greatest  lights  that  science  has  produced  in  the  world. 
Think  of  the  glories  of  our  Constitution — ^the  perfection  of  our  railroads^- 
the  efficiency  of  our  navy — the  wealth  of  our  citizens — the  extent  of  our 
empire— the  richness  of  our  soil — the  beauty  and  economy  of  our  fbhrica 
in  cotton  and  wool — ^the  inexhaustible  mines  of  metals  and  minerals  wo 
possess — ^the  finish  of  our  manufactures  of  earthenware  and  cutlery — ^nay 
even  the  beauty  and  strength  of  our  men  and  women,  our  cattle,  our 
sheep,  our  dogs,  and  our  horses ! 

In  what  are  we  surpassed?  in  what  are  we  deficient?  In  Cookery.  "We 
are  not  clever  in  cookery;  and  the  sooner  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  that 
fact,  humbly  acknowledge  it,  and  seek  to  remedy  the  defect,  the  bettor  for 
our  digestions  and  our  happiness.  Don't  let  us  turn  up  our  noses  and 
sneer  at  the  subject,  as  one  beneath  our  notice.  None  but  the  stupid  or 
the  obstinate  think  cookery  a  contemptible  matter.  Digestion  depends  on 
it ;  and  thought,  feeling,  sentiment,  imagination,  are  all  subservient  to  the 
digestion.  Who  would  not  have  guessed— -even  had  history  omitted  to 
record  the  fact — ^that  cruel,  crafty,  bloodthirsty  Eobespierre  was  a  martyr 
to  indigestion,  overflowing  with  bUe,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
repress  by  eternally  sucking  Seville  oranges?  Who  would  doubt  that 
Talleyrand,  the  cool,  calm,  imperturbable,  smiling  courtier,  appreciated 
and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  perfect  cuisine  f  Nero  and  Caligula  wore 
gross  gluttons,  and  brutal  tyrants:  Alexander  was  something  of  a  drunkard 
(and  drunkards  always  have  bad  digestions) ;  Ciesar  was  moderate,  but 
liked  good  cheer — and  the  characters  of  the  two  men  differed  proportion- 
ably.  But  why  multiply  the  instances,  or  seek  for  them  only  among  the 
celebrities  of  history  ?  Every  man's  experience  will  supply  him  with 
examples  among  his  own  friends,  of  those  who  are  crabbed,  cross-grained, 
fidgetty,  ill-tcmpcrcd  people ;  and  such  he  will  invariably  find  to  be  men 
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who  either  have  bad  cooks,  bad  digestion,  or  bad  habits  as  to  diet.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  find  ''  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite ''  are 
invariably  pleasant,  cheerful  people.  Half  the  crime  in  the  world  is 
indigestion ;  half  the  ill-temper  is  bile ;  half  the  virtue  and  goodness^  a 
healthy  state  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Alexis  Soyer  is  a  Frenchman ;  but  one  who  has  made  England  his 
home  for  many  years.  Taking  pity  on  our  culinary  ignorance,  he  crossed 
the  channel  to  enlighten  us  in  the  mysteries  of  his  art.  Have  we  not 
profited  by  it  ?  A  little,  perchance,  but  not  much ;  though  the  £a,ult  rests 
with  the  pupils  and  not  the  master.  Mr.  Soyer' s  Gastranomie  Regenerator 
was  a  work  for  Epicures;  his  Modem  Housewife^  he  tells  us,  was 
for  the  Easy  Hiddle  Classes;  the  present  Shilling  Cookery  is  for  the 
Million. 

And  a  capital  little  book  it  is.  We  can  actually  sit  down  and  read  it 
with  pleasure,  as  we  would  a  newspaper,  or  a  No.  of  a  new  periodical ;  for 
there  are  anecdote  and  history,  besides  morals  and  recipes  in  its  pages. 
Nothing  is  too  high  or  too  low  for  the  author's  grasp — ^from  quizzing  an 
Emperor  to  boiling  an  Egg.  He  seasons  his  directions,  as  he  would  his 
sauces,  with  stories  and  epigrams ;  and  philosophizes  over  an  omelette,  or 
jokes  over  a  mushroom.    Hear  him  on  the  subject  of  eggs  : — 

''  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  their  sectators — ^good  and  hiunane  people  as  eycr  lived 
— ^unceasingly  recommended,  in  their  discourses,  to  abstain  from  eggs,  in  order  not  to  des- 
troy a  germ  which  nature  had  intended  for  the  production  of  a  chicken.  Many  allowed 
themselves  to  be  persuaded,  and  would  have  believed  it  an  unpardonable  crime  if  they 
had  eaten  a  tiny  omelettej  or  boiled  eggs.  Many  of  the  most  learned  philosophers  held 
eggs  in  a  kind  of  respect  approaching  to  veneration,  because  they  saw  in  them  the 
emblem  of  the  world  and  the  four  elements.  The  shell,  they  said,  represented .  the 
earth ;  the  white,  water ;  the  yoke,  fire ;  and  air  was  found  under  the  shell. 

<<  The  shepherds  of  Egypt  had  a  singular  manner  of  cooking  eggs,  without  the  aid 
of  fire :  they  placed  them  in  a  .sling,  which  they  turned  so  rapidly  that  the  friction  of 
the  air  heated  them  to  the  exact  point  required  for  use." 

Mr.  Soyer  does  not  recommend  this  last  receipt  for  cooking  eggs,  nor 
are  we  disposed  to  place  much  faith  in  it :  nevertheless,  we  should  like  to 
see  the  experiment  d  la  ivhirligig  repeated.  When  the  traveller,  in  the 
fable,  was  angry  with  the  company  for  doubting  his  description  of  an 
immense  leap  he  had  taken  at  Ehodes,  one  of  them  quietly  suggested 
that  he  might  easily  convince  them  by  making  a  similar  leap  before  their 
eyes. 

Our  author  professes  to  have  truly  philanthropic  views  in  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work,  which  is  dedicated  by  express  permission  to  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury — possibly  with  a  view  to  his  system  being  taught  in  the 
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''  ragged-schools."  At  all  events  we  are  convinced  that  we  shall  be  a  bet- 
ter, happier,  more  amiable,  and  more  moral  nation  when  we  have  improved 
our  cuisine.  Authors,  above  all,  will  benefit  by  it ;  for  while  their  own 
imaginations  are  cleared  and  brightened,  the  tempers  of  critics  will  be 
wonderfully  improved  when  removed  from  the  baleful  influence  of 
<<  digesting  with  many  a  throe  the  tough  sinews  of  a  British  beef-steak," 
as  Pelham  pityingly  expresses  it. 

But,  while  we  admit  the  superiority  of  the  Prench  cuisine,  we  have 
not  wholly  given  up  our  own.  Man  has  been  facetiously  defined  ''  a 
cooking  animal ;"  and  in  France  you  become  convinced  that  the  defini- 
tion, if  not  true  of  all  men,  is  true  of  Frenchmen,  who  no  sooner  become 
acquainted  with  an  Englishman's  limited  scale  of  dietary  than  they  regard 
him  with  the  most  profound  pity.  Scarce  a  day  passed  with  us,  on  our 
first  visit  to  Paris,  that  we  did  not  require  some  explanation  from  the 
waiter  at  the  table  d^hSte,  or  restaurant,  of  some  dish  or  other  that  was 
complacently  set  before  us.  The  unmistakable  look  of  commiseration, 
which  accompanied  his  eloquent  description  and  praise  of  the  delicacy  in 
question,  would  have  been  a  study  for  Cruikshank.  On  returning  home, 
however,  we  were  rather  inclined  to  look  affectionately  on  the  honest  sir- 
loins, with  their  clear  brown  gravy  and  mellow  under-cuts,  and  the  juicy 
haunches  of  well-fed  mutton,  which,  long  forgotten,  again  presented  them- 
selves before  us.  They  seemed  to  say  "Here  we  are!  cut  away,  and 
fear  nothing  ! — there's  no  deception  in  us :  and  if  you  don't  find  yourself 
stronger  and  better  for  your  English  feeding,  we'll  consent  to  be  fricasseed 
and  carbonadoed  into  fragments  no  bigger  than  horse-beans,  and  to  be 
served  up  to  table  in  a  thick  puddle  of  sauces  as  black  as  your  hat !" 

However,  Alexis  Soyer  here  teaches  us — ^what  we  English  are  always 
boasting  about,  but  seldom  get — "  Good  plain  Cookery." 


THE    LIPE    OP    A    PIEATE: 

WBITTEN  BY  HIMSELF, 
Sotnewhere  about  the  year$  1730 — 1. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TTNBBIDLBD    PASSION. 


I  was  now  in  my  seventeenth  year,  liaving  just  turned  my  sixteenth 
birth-day,  which  was  the  22nd  of  April.  My  appearance,  as  I  had  used 
to  see  myself  in  a  bit  of  broken  glass  in  the  stable,  was  wild  and  savage 
in  the  extreme :  like  Orson's,  in  the  story-book.  My  thick  black  hair  fell 
shaggily  over  my  eyes ;  until  I  would  cut  it  off,  with  the  garden-shears, 
when  it  hindered  me  from  reading.  I  was  wonderfully  strong  for  my 
years,  quite  capable  of  contending  with  any  ordinary  man;  short  of 
stature,  square  of  face,  with  a  broad  rather  than  high  forehead,  lips  firmly 
pressed  together,  large  dark  and  flat  eyes.*  I  don't  think,  as  I  look  at 
myself  this  moment,  that  there  is  any  great  change  in  my  appearance, 
save  in  so  far  as  I  am  altered  by  my  mustachios  and  curled  beard,  and 
Bun-swarthened  complexion.  My  mother  had  been  very  particular,  almost 
fastidious  indeed,  as  regarded  my  dress ;  but  the  clothes  which  I  had  at 
her  death  had  been  long  since  worn  out,  and  my  uncle — or  it  would  not 
have  been  him — ^had  refused  to  let  me  have  others  of  a  like  fiashion  and 
materials.  Any  old  garment  of  his  own,  that  had  been  left  off,  and  could 
by  possibility  be  altered  to  my  size,  by  old  Hannah  or  botching  Jno. 
Darker  in  the  village,  or  sufficiently  near  to  it  to  hang  upon  my  body, 
served  me  for  apparel ;  and  I  wore,  in  lieu  of  hat,  a  greasy,  crumpled, 

felt  cap ^littie,  if  at  all,  better  than  such  as  are  stuck  upon  mawkins  in  a 

garden,  to  keep  the  blackbirds  from  the  cherry-trees. 

I  had  become,  as  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  from  the  Hfe  which  I 
had  lead — or  rather  which  had  been  led  me — of  a  fierce,  gloomy,  and 


•  I  muat,  I  should  think,  in  person,  a  good  deal  resemble  Fracastorius,  according 
to  that  description  of  him  given  in  the  Life  with  which  Mr.  Tate  has  prefaced  his 
version  of  his  Poem ;  though  my  nose  does  not  exactly,  like  his,  "  cock  up  with  con- 
stant contemplation  of  the  stars.'* — /.  W. 
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revengeful  disposition.  I  hated  everyone  around  me :  first — and  a  thousand 
times  worse — ^my  uncle ;  and  after  him,  old  Robin  and  his  withered  whi- 
ning wife.  Friends  I  had  none  in  the  world ;  and  had  lost,  in  truth,  the 
very  wish  to  have  one.  The  only  human  being  towards  whom  I  had  enter- 
tained the  slightest  kindly  feeling  was  the  poor  dumb  doy,  between  whom 
and  myself  there  had  sprung  up  a  sort  of  tacit  eye-expressed  understand- 
ing, such  as  sometimes  exists  between  a  horse  and  its  rider ;  and  he  had 
long  since  left  the  village.  Since  then  I  looked  upon  myself  as  living  in 
a  state  of  separateness  from,  and  hostile  relation  to,  all  mankind ;  and  as 
having  no  sort  of  obligation  whatever,  in  any  dealings  I  might  come  to 
have  with  them,  to  consult  any  other  object  than  my  own  will  and 
gratification.  The  character  which  pleased  me  most,  in  history,  was  King 
nichard  III.,  that  strode  to  a  throne  over  all  obstacles :  a  giant  marching 
across  the  earth,  making  men  fear  while  they  hated  him — "  oderint  dum 
mctuant" — ^like  caged  beasts  at  a  keeper's  eye.  I  wished  heartily  that  he 
had  conquered  at  Bosworth  instead  of  his  miserable  money-grubbing  com- 
petitor ;  and  I  felt  that  if  I  had  lived  in  those  days — as  would  to  God  I 
had ! — I  could  have  willingly  died  fighting  by  his  side ;  or  braved  the 
scaffold,  to  avenge  him,  as  my  gallant  ancestor  had  actually  done,  the 
brave  and  faithful  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford.  It  always  gave  me  a  vindic- 
tive pleasure  to  think  that  the  Stanley  who  betrayed  him  had  afterwards 
lost  his  head  upon  the  block,  by  order  of  the  ungrateful  tyrant  whose  life 
he  had  first  preserved*  and  then  helped  him  to  a  throne :  a  bad  breed  and 
a  treacherous,  from  Bosworth  down  to  Deventer. 

Next  to  the  last  crowned  Plantagenet,  my  father's  old  commander, 
Dundee,  elicited  as  much  as  anyone  my  respect  and  admiration.  I  held  him 
then,  and  I  still  do  so,  for-  the  most  Eoman  of  all  the  modems,  and  the 
likest  to  a  hero  of  Plutarch ;  and  as  he  was  unquestionably  an  abler  gene- 
ral so  also  a  steadier,  greater,  and  less  cock-brained  man  than  Montrose. 
I  distinguished  between  cruelty — which  no  man  more  despises  and  abhors 
than  I  do,  and  of  which  Dundee,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  very  unfairly 
accused — and  that  simple  indifference  to  the  lives  of  others,  which  may 
weU  be  pardoned  in  a  brave  man  ever  ready  to  hazard  his  own ;  for  wo 


♦  This  is  the  account  of  Polydore  Virgil,  a  contcmporaiy  writer: — "Fuit  c^rte  hoc 
beneficium  post  hominum  momoriam  maximum  p-3r  quod  II«nricus  a  pcriculo  mortis 
libcratus  conscrvatusquc  regnum  sibi  quaisivit." — Lib.  vi.,  p.  loO-i.  And  is,  doubtless, 
what  is  referred  to  by  the  author. 

Djventcr,  a  town  in  Holland,  was  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards  by  Sir  "William 
Stanley,  the  English  Governor,  under  Leicester :  a  perverted  sense  of  religion,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  rather  than  any  meaner  motive,  overpowering  his  loyalty  to  his  Sovereign.— 
Note  by  the  Editor. 

vv 
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are  nowhere,  that  I  know  of,  bade  to  love  our  neighbours  any  better,  but 
only  as  well  as  ourselyes. 

CromweU  I  did  not  think  very  highly  of — so  highly  at  least,  by  any 
means,  as  Milton  and  Cowley  thought  of  him — a  man  that  was  surely  not 
less  fortunate  in  his  panegyrists  than  in  everything  else.  His  refusing  of 
the  crown,  when  offered  him,  after  the  example  of  Csesar,  shewed  a  great 
deal  more  of  caution  than  courage ;  nor  was  it  worth  while  to  kill  a  king 
and  fear  to  grasp  the  ready  sceptre.  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  hateful 
mixture  of  religion  and  roguery:  like  prayers  in  adulterous  beds.  iNor  has 
this  generation,  I  take  it,  been  of  a  very  different  way  of  thinking  with 
regard  to  the  famous  Protector^-^which  worse  hates  his  hypocrisy  than  his 
violence,  and  has  far  more  grudged  him  one  head  taken  with  a  pretext  of 
law,  at  Whitehall,  than  five  hundred  put  to  the  sword  at  Tredah. 

As  I  was  now  getting  big  and  strong,  I  should  most  likely,  imder  any 
circumstances,  have  come  ere  very  long  to  a  rupture  with  my  uncle! 
And  it  turned  out  an  unlucky  thing  for  him,  as  well  as  myself,  that  I 
did  not  openly  set  him  at  defiance,  and  go  over  to  Wellingboro'  or  North- 
ampton, where  I  might  haply  have  lit  upon  some  one  that  had  known  my 
fiither,  and  whom  I  could  have  induced  to  take  up  my  cause  and  come  to 
some  terms  about  me  with  my  guardian.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  power 
which  brings  eihout  such  events  as  lie  beyond  our  own  disposing — ^if, 
indeed,  in  the  course  of  things  human,  there  be  really  any  other  infiuence 
at  work  than  our  own  free-wills  and  the  free- wills  and  actions  of  other 
people  operating  upon  us  and  themselves — ^had  other  views  in  store  for 
mo.* 


*  The  following  curious  note,  too  wild  and  paradoxical  to  do  much  mischief,  is 
taken  out,  like  a  preyious  one,  fh>m  the  context : — 

*'For,  surely,  a  minute  superintending  Providence,  and  redressing  arm  of  the 
Divinity — ^that  is  almost  inextricably  linked  therewith — supposes  but  a  poor  piece  of 
workmanship,  in  danger  of  tumbling  to  pieces  but  for  its  maker  ever  at  hand:  less 
artificially  wrought  than  a  common  clock,  that  for  eight  days  can  dispense  with  assis- 
tance, being  once  wound  up  and  set  agoing  ;*  and  must  render  in  some  sort  inyidious 
and  impious  that  notion  of  a  perpetual  motion.  We  that  spring  ftt)m  Adam  are  hut 
God's  younger  and  less-favoured  children,  and  it  was  only  his  eldest-bom  that  was 
thought  worthy  to  be  held  up  at  every  .step  he  took,  lest  he  should  dash  his  feet  against 

a  stone — 

*  Nee  Deus  interslt  nisi  dignias  vindiee  nodus ' — 

wore,  to  my  thinking,  quite  as  wholesome  an  article  of  faith  as  'tis  a  reasonable  rule  of 
poetry ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  in  scripture  that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day. 


*  If  the  author  had  lived  seventy  years  later,  Vaucanson's  brazen  duck,  which  digested  as  well 
as  any  human  being — and  a  good  deal  better  than  many  of  us — might  have  served  him,  for  an 
illustration,  quite  as  well  as  his  eight-day  clock.  The  Duchess  d'Abrantes  alludes  to  it,  in  her 
very  amusing,  if  not  very  authentic,  book  on  the  Salons  of  Paris. — Note  by  the  £si;to4^. 
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Old  Hannah*  s  death,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  was  the  indirect 

cause  of  my  quitting  M ;  upon  which  event,  as  a  pivot,  turned  all 

my  future  fortunes.  She  had  been  ailing  for  some  time  past ;  but  she 
was  always  so  given  to  complaining,  whether  there  was  anything  the 
matter  with  her  or  not,  that  neither  old  Bobin  nor  I  took  much  notice  of 
what  she  said,  though  she  would  tell  us,  ten  times  a  day,  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  her  inside,  and  she  was  sure  she  should  not  live  long. 
She  proved  a  true  prophet ;  for  she  took  to  her  bed  one  Thursday  night  and^ 
died  on  Sunday  morning.  The  doctor  was  sent  to,  and  gave  her  husband 
some  stuff  for  her;  but  she  could  not  keep  it  on  her  stomach.  The  wretch 
never  came  near  her  himself,  though  he  spent  the  whole  of  the  Saturday 
afternoon  with  my  uncle ;  and  they  both  swore,  and  were  very  angry  with 
the  poor  old  creature,  because  she  could  not  come  down  and  boil  some 
water  to  make  punch  for  them.  I  went  up  to  her  room  two  or  three 
times  myself,  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  her ;  but  she  was  quite  off 
her  head,  and  kept  mumbling  something  to  herself  about  '^  master  being 
angry  with  her,  for  somebody  had  stolen  the  duck-eggs." 

A  day  or  two  after  her  death  my  uncle  rode  over  to  Ecton  and  engaged 
a  daughter  of  William  Brown's,  that  had  married  a  child  of  old  Bobin's 
by  a  former  wife,  to  come  and  keep  house  for  us. 

I  saw  the  girl,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Friday  evening  following. 
She  was  sitting  at  supper,  with  her  grandfather,  when  I  came  in  from 
wandering,  as  usual,  about  the  lanes  and  fields.  She  looked  at  uxe  with 
astonishment  and  almost  alarm,  so  strange  and  uncouth  was  my  appear- 


**  I  remember  to  have  read  in  Pomponatius,  that  renowned  Professor  in  Padua,  that 

*  God  and  Nature  will  never  be  wanting  when  there  is  a  necesaity  for  them ' — *  Deus 

et  Natura  in  neccssariis  non  deficientcs ' — ^but  of  that  necessity  and  special  occasion  Ho 

only  is  judge.     The  ship  that  carried  Jonah  was  overtaken  by  a  mighty  wind  and 

tempest — ^the  terrible  winged  poursuivants  of  Heaven  not  to  be  run  away  from ;  but 

ordinary  storms  discriminate  not  betwixt  the  righteous  and  the  reprobate,  nor  do 

ves3cls  sink  or  swim,  now-a-days,  according  to  the  morals  of  their  crews.     It  were 

as  superstitious  to  believe  the  contrary  as  it  was  cynical  and  porverse  in  Petronius  to 

shipwreck  the  only  honest  man  that  is  to  be  foimd  in  all  his  book,  and  bring  his 

scoundrels  safe  to  shore.     The  world  will  not  easily  be  persuaded,  even  in  matters 

of  fiction,  to  come  over  to  that  opinion  of  Mr.  Dennis  ^that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  dramatic 

poet  to  reward  virtue  and  punish  vice '  (however  agreeable  it  may  be  to  see  it  done) ; 

for  the  violating  of  which  rule  he  falls  foul  of  Mr.  Addison,  and  might,  with  greater 

reason,  have  fallen  foul  of  Shakespeare,  as  Mr.  Cibber  has  done  practically,  for  the 

tragical  ending  of  King  Lear.     Divine  justice,  in  this  world,  were  an  argument  against 

a  world  to  come,  and  our  lives  complete  of  themselves ;  whereas  death  doth  but  close, 

not  balance,  a  man's  account.    What  the  epigrammatist  indignantly  demanded — 

'  Mannoreo  Licinus  tumulo  jacet ;  at  Cato  parvo ; 
Poxnpeius  nullo;  credimus  esse  DeoB?' — 
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ance.  She  told  me  afterwards,  when  we  became  better  acquainted,  that 
she  had  heard  old  Bobin  say  his  master  had  a  nephew  living  with  him, 
but  had  as  yet  asked  no  questions  about  me. 

She  was  a  fattish  fEur-complexioned  girl,  abDut  my  own  age,  or  perhaps 
a  year  or  two  older ;  with  a  large  face ;  low  brow ;  great  masses  of  yellow 
Sicambrian  hair,  very  little  troubled  by  a  comb,  hanging  about  her  neck 
and  cheeks ;  and  a  pair  of  prominent  round  grey  eyes,  that  shone  out 
from  their  sockets  like  candles  in  a  turnip.  Her  figure  was  short  and 
pillar-like,  being  much  of  the  same  thickness  throughout ;  and  she  was 
dressed,  when  she  had  done  her  work  for  the  day,  in  a  pink  frock  and  a 
Joseph,  only  a  little  less  dirty  than  the  clothes  which  she  had  taken  off. 

The  next  and  succeeding  days,  when  I  happened  to  be  in  the  kitchen, 
which  was  not  very  often  except  in  the  evenings,  or  when  the  weather 
was  intolerably  bad,  she  would  endeavour  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
me ;  but  I  took  little  heed  of  her.  I  had,  in  fact,  for  nearly  three  years 
past  made  so  little  use  of  my  tongue  to  anybody  that  silence  had  grown 
into  a  habit  with  me — ^like  William  of  Orange,  the  taciturn — ^and  talking 
was  a  trouble.  But  it  was  evident  to  me  that  she  wanted  not,  in  her 
gross  way,  a  sort  of  good- will  towards  me ;  for  if  she  chanced,  when  I 
came  in,  to  be  eating  anything — an  apple  or  a  crust  of  bread — ^she  Would 
suspend  her  munching,  and  offer  me  a  piece  of  it.     She  would  save 


was  a  reasonable  queBtion  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  a 
future  state,  but  believed  the  grave  to  be  sin's  sanctuary  and  our  crimes  to  have  a 
common  period  with  ourselves.  We  live  undor  a  diifercnt  rule,  and  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense ¥rith  present  judgments  and  a  preternatural  interposition  of  Providence,  which, 
if  they  really  existed,  might  render  it  difficult  to  reject  the  heresy  of  an  opposing  evil 
agency ;  and  that  had  a  chance  to  be  true  which  Fawkes  said  of  the  powder-plot — 
*  that  God  would  fain  have  hidden  it ;  only  the  devil,  out  of  his  love  of  mischief,  must 
needs  step  in  and  discover  it.' 

"  Montaigne  has  a  pat  story  to  the  subject — as  to  what  subject,  in  truth,  has  he  not  ? 
— *  When  Diagoras,*  says  he,  *  sumamed  the  Atheist,  was  in  the  temple  of  Samothrace, 
one  of  the  priests,  triumphantly  pointing  to  the  innumerable  votive  tablets  with  which 
the  walls  were  hung  round,  put  this  question  to  him :  *  thinkcst  thou,  0,  Diagoras,  that 
the  gods  have  no  care  for  mortals,  nor  meddle  with  the  course  of  events,  when  thou 
seest  how  many  persons  have  been  miraculously  preserved  from  shipwreck  ?'  *  II  se  fait 
ainsi,*  replies  the  other ;  *  mais  cculx  ne  sont  pas  peincts  \k  qui  sent  demeurez  noyez  en 
bien  grand  nombre.*  AVhat  temple  would  have  held  the  pictures  of  all  those  that  the 
gods  had  let  go  to  the  bottom  ?  Some  find  a  stumbling-block  in  this :  where  then  is 
the  utility  of  prayer  ?  Truly  he  hath  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  righteousness  that  does 
not  hold  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  'tis  surely  the  safest  object  of  our  prayers  so  also  to  b6 
a  sufficient  scope  for  them,  werj  we  never  to  get  up  from  our  knees.  In  ills  remediable 
by  art  we  ourselves  are  our  proper  Providence,  nor  need  any  Hercules  but  our  own 
shoulders  j  in  such  as  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  it,  we  could  only  be  helped  or  healed  by 
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me  candle-ends  to  read  by  when  I  went  up  to  bed,  which  was  doing 
me  a  real  service.  -  My  food  too,  thanks  to  her,  was  of  a  better  sort  and 
more  abundant  than  it  had  been  in  old  Hannah's  time;  and  was  kept  hot, 
on  the  hob  or  trivet,  when  I  returned  too  late  to  take  my  meals  with  her 
and  her  grandfather.  As  she  grew  more  familiar  with  me,  though  the 
talking  was  still  nearly  all  on  her  side,  she  would  begin  to  abuse  my 
uncle,  for  his  shameful  treatment  and  neglect  of  me ;  and  say  I  was  his 
nephew  and  the  son  of  a  great  officer,  and  I  should  have  been  sent  to  a 
proper  school  and  lived  when  at  home,  with  him,  in  the  parlour.  This 
was  touching  a  quick  place :  and  sullen  and  obdurate  as  I  had  grown, 
with  a  temper  hard  and  black  as  a  flint-stone,  and  with  plenty  of  fire  too, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  when  struck,  in  the  heart  of  me,  my  eyes  would 
shine  and  glow  with  hatred ;  I  would  grind  my  teeth  one  on  another, 
as  though  I  were  whetting  a  knife,  and  swear  to  be  avenged  on  him,  some 
day,  for  all  that  he  had  made  me  suffer.  Like  Tiberius — ^his  enmities — 
my  wrath  was  lying  aU  the  whUe.  ripening  and  strengthening  in  my 
bosom,  to  be  drawn  out,  when  the  time  came,  with  an  interest  that  was 
worth  the  waiting  for. 

One  evening,  early  in  the  autumn,  I  came  back  from  a  long  walk. 
I  had  been  spending  the  day  in  Sy well  wood,  gathering  nuts  and  lying 
in  the  sunshine,  cracking  them,  watching   the  woolly  clouds  as  they 


a  miracle,  which  it  is  mucli  more  the  part  of  presumption  than  piety  to  entreat ;  while 
as  against  death,  the  surest  of  any,  it  were  just  as  reasonable  a  thing  to  ask  for  Phaeton's 
chariot  as  Elijah's,  and  to  pray  for  immortality  at  once  as  the  throe  lustres  of  King 
Hezjkiah.    Wh?n  we  are  com;:  to  the  pass  of  saying,  with  the  lover  in  Mantuan, 

'Ite  procul,  Medici!  non  sum  saaabilis  arte' 

our  stint  of  time  were  far  better  spent  in  supplicating  pardon  for  our  past  life  than  for 
the  tacking-on  of  a  new  piece  to  it; 

"  In  fine,  as  it  is  the  ancientest  so  is  a  wing  the  aptest  emblem  of  Providence — ^that 
eternally  overspreads  and  shadows  the  world,  but  never  actually  touches  it.' 


>f 


The  sajring  attributed  to  Fawkes,  in  the  above  note,  I  met  with,  by  chance,  in  a 
curious  book  entitled  "  The  Tragical  History  of  the  Stuarts,"  written  by  D.  Jones, 
Gent.,  1717  (part  ii.,  p.  274) ;  but  which,  rare  as  it  is,  I  suspect  not  to  have  escaped 
the  knowledge  of  Sir  "Walter  Scott.  My  reason  for  thinking  so  is  this  : — ^the  common 
version  of  poor  Amy  Robsart's  death,  at  Cumnor,  is  that  she  was  thrown  down  stairs 
and  had  her  neck  broke ;  but,  as  there  would  have  been  a  sad  want  of  dignity  in  such 
an  end,  Scott,  as  we  all  know,  has  made  her  perish  by  falling  through  a  sort  of  trap, 
from  which  the  props  had,  previously,  been  withdrawn.  Now  this  way  of  effecting  a 
murder,  certainly  a  very  uncommon  one,  is  related  minutely  in  Jones's  book  as  having 
been  had  recourse  to  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  get  rid  of  one  Butler,  a  chymist, 
in  the  Strand,  who  was  possessed  of  some  very  dangerous  secrets.  The  quotation  from 
Pomponatius  is  to  be  found  in  his  book  "de  naturalium  effectutim  admirandorum 
causis." — Page  169. — Editor. 
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drifted,  boat-like,  through  the  hollow  sky.  The  heat  of  the  weather, 
the  pithy  half-ripe  fruit,  of  which  I  had  swallowed  a  great  quantity,  and 
a  brisk  walk  home  again,  had  combined  to  make  me  exceedingly  thirsty ; 
and  as  it  happened,  there  was  standing,  on  the  kitchen-table,  my  uncle's 
large  silver  mug,  nearly  Ml  to  the  brim  of  strong  March  beer.  He  had 
been  interrupted,  while  drinking  it,  by  his  Mend  and  crony.  Barber  the 
horse-jockey,  coming  in  and  telling  him  there  was  to  be  a  sale  at  EarFs 
Barton,  where  a  poor  fellow's  goods,  one  Gaudem,  had  been  seized  by  a 
scoundrelly  bailiff;  and  some  colts  were  to  be  had  dirt  cheap.  I  took  a 
pull  at  it,  and  the  girl  Sally  coming  in,  at  the  moment,  I  handed  over  the 
tankard  to  her,  who  finished  what  was  left  in  it  at  a  draught.  Whether 
it  was  the  beer  that  got  into  her  head,  or  the  sultriness  of  the  weather,  or 
that  she  needed  naturally  but  little  exciting,  God  knows  or  his  antipode, 
but  no  sooner  had  she  done  drinking  than  she  flirted  in  my  face  the  few 
drops  left  at  the  bottom,  and  burst  out  a  laughing.  The  next  moment  her 
great  grey  eyes  met  mine,  in  a  full  encounter,  sending  the  blood  with  a 
rush  through  my  veins,  tiU  my  face  grew  the  colour  of  a  peony.  What 
followed  I  need  not  dwell  upon.  It  was  something  as  old  as  Eden  :  and 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at — ^for  we  were  both  of  us  young  and  healthy ; 
giddy  with  the  drink;  passionate  with  the  warm  weather;  and  so 
circumstanced  in  life  as  to  care  nothing,  one  or  the  other  of  us,  for  the 
world's  opinion  about  us,  but  thought  only  of  pleasing  ourselves  : 

"  Je  n'en  dirai  plus ; 
Qui  yeuille  due  le  suiplus ! " 

says  old  Geoffry,  the  Monk,  of  Paris. 


CHAPTER  V. 

REVENGE. 

'Twas  now  the  month  of  November,  1727.  The  day  had  been  a 
true  November  one  :  sloppy,  raw,  cold,  and  comfortless.  A  small  muggy 
rain  had  come  drizzling  down  all  the  forenoon;  but  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  it  had  held  up  for  a  short  time,  and  there  were  a  few  faint  watery 
gleams  of  sunshine  with  small  patches  of  a  blue  sky,  quickly  hidden 
again  by  the  hurrying  clouds,  and  then  the  rain  had  recommenced,  and 
continued  to  fall  unintermittingly.  The  drenched  and  sodden  earth,  look- 
ing as  though  it  had  been  covered  with  a  month's  flood — the  bony  leafless 
trees,  stretching  out  their  skeleton  arms  in  the  air,  like  so  many  dead 
Briareuses — the  steaming  oxen,  sheltering  themselves  where  they  could 
find  a  covert,  under  any  cart-shed  or  hovel,  in  the  fields  or  farm-yard,  and 
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rubbing  their  heads,  in  brute  amity,  upon  each  others*  backs — were 
objects  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  melancholy  saddening  sensations. 
It  must  have  been  a  blithe  and  buoyant  spirit  th^t  could  have  held  up 
against  their  influence,  and  been  gay  and  cheerful  in  spite  of  nature.  I 
was  of  no  «uch  temperament. 

I  had  passed  the  morning  strolling  about  at  the  back  of  the  now 
deserted  Grange,  thinking  how  happy  I  had  once  been  there,  and  taking, 
as  it  turned  out,  a  last  look  of  my  birth-place.  How  plainly,  through  the 
avenue  of  years,  does  it  rise  up  before  me  !  The  house  was  divided  from 
the  lane,  in  front  of  it,  by  a  small  square  palisadoed  garden,  of  about  its 
own  size,  filled  with  trees  and  evergreens,  that  blocked  up  the  lower  win- 
dows, which  were  only  those  of  the  kitchen,  on  one  side  of  the  entrance, 
and  a  sort  of  store-room,  on  the  other.  Between  these  the  door  opened 
into  a  passage,  which  led  to  a  large  and  cheerful  hall,  diamonded  with  black 
and  white  stones ;  and  out  of  that  was  an  opposite  door,  a  half-glass  one, 
at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  steps  descending  upon  the  lawn.  On  the  left- 
hand  of  the  hall  was  ^  small  chamber  that  had  served  my  father  for  a  study, 
and  a  place  to  keep  his  arms  and  fishing-tackle  in.  On  the  right  was  the 
common  sitting-room  of  the.  family,  with  its  light  and  large  bay  window 
raised  a  step  or  two  from  the  floor.  At  the  end  of  the  level  part  of  the 
lawn — ^which  had  been  kept  up,  while  we.  lived  there,  with  the  utmost 
nicety  and  care  :  not  a  single  weed,  or  piece  of  moss,  or  butter-cup,  being 
permitted  to  shew  itself  amidst  the  short  and  bright  green  sward — a  line 
of  low  posts  and  chains  fenced  it  off  from  the  lower  side,  which  sloped  down 
to  an  old  pond,  half-choked  with  flags  and  bulrushes,  and  a  favourite 
haunt  of  frogs  and  water  hens.  The  stables  bounded  the  lawn,  in  one 
direction ;  and  on  the  other,  running  up  the  lane  at  the  top  and  down  to 
the  pond  at  the  bottom,  was  a  large  garden,  with  a  high  brick  wall  to  it ; 
at  the  foot  of  which,  where  the  aspect  suited,  sloped  away  deep  and  sunny 
strawberry-beds,  filled  with  broad-leaved  scarlet  hautboys.  I  could  walk 
blindfolded  through  that  garden,  supposing  it  to  be  now  as  it  was  then, 
without  treading  on  a  single  bed  or  border,  so  perfectly  do  I  remember  it. 

I  returned  home— if  home  I  should  call  it,  which  is  a  profanation  of 
such  a  name — ^weary,  wet,  and  wretched ;  but  my  dinner,  thanks  to  Sally, 
happened  to  be  an  unusually  good  one,  and  that  and  the  glowing  kitchen 
fire  restored  me  ere  it  was  long  to  my  ordinary  spirits  and  the  Dead- Sea 
level  of  my  soul.  My  uncle  and  Robin  were  neither  about  the  premises. 
Only  the  girl  and  I  were  in  the  house. 

Half-an-hour  had  passed  away,  and  we  were  standing  warming  our 
backs  against  the  great  copper :  my  right  arm  thrown  round  her  neck,  and 
her  hand  held  in  mine.  We  were  talking,  as  usual,  about  my  uncle ;  and 
she  was  urging  me  to  delay  no  longer,  but  insist,  the  very  next  day,  on 
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having  an  explanation  with  him,  when  the  door  was  violently  flung  open 
and  he  entered  the  kitchen.  I  can  see  him  at  this  moment :  passionately 
hrandishing  his  eternal  horsewhip,  his  eyes  glittering,  and  his  face  on  fire 
with  anger  and  malicious  excitement. 

The  girl,  bold  only  in  his  absence,  shrieked  out  at  the  sight  of  him, 
and  darted  from  the  kitchen.  "  So,  so,"  cried  he,  "  you  young  scoundrel, 
that  is  the  way  you  go  on  with  my  servant-girl,  is  it  ?  "  and  before  I 
could  utter  a  word,  or  even  draw  back,  he  struck  me  a  fearful  blow  with 
the  handle  of  his  whip,  having  first  twisted  the  thong  round  his  arm  so  as 
to  throw  his  whole  strength  into  the  stroke.  There  wanted  but  this  to 
set  fire  to  the  long-laid  train.  The  hoarded  hatred  of  years  blazed  into 
furious  explosion,  and  with  a  howl  of  rage  and  ferocity  I  flung  myself 
upon  him :  leaping  clear  from  the  ground,  straining  my  arms  round  his 
neck,  clinging  to  him  jaws  and  claws,  like  a  tiger  from  a  jungle.  It 
saved  him,  for  the  moment,  that  his  throat  was  covered  with  a  thick 
wrapper,  or  overlay,  or  I  should  have  fixed  my  teeth  in  it  and  torn  it 
through  to  the  windpipe. 

He  let  drop  the  whip,  and,  pleicing  his  hands  one  on  each  of  my 
shoulders,  strove  to  unloose  my  hold  and  force  me  back  from  him.  He 
succeeded,  at  length,  in  this — ^for  he  was  a  very  powerful  man,  and  now 
half  wild  with  fear  and  anger  —  and  dashed  me  off  breathless  and 
staggering  against  the  copper ;  but  for  which  I  should  have  fallen  to  the 
ground. 

I  glared  round  in  search  of  a  weapon ;  and  one  was  not  wanting. 
On  the  table  lay  an  oyster-knife  :  short,  strong,  and  sharply  pointed.  In 
an  instant  I  had  clutched  it,  and  the  next  I  drove  it  into  his  broad  breast 
with  such  violence,  as  he  rushed  at  me,  that  the  base  of  the  blade  cut  into 
my  own  hand.  He  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  tossed  his  arms  wildly  up, 
like  those  of  a  jerked  puppet,  and  then  fell  heavily  on  his  back — the 
knife  sticking  in  him — with  a  clash  that  made  the  fire-irons  clatter  on 
the  hearth-stone.  But  my  vengeance  was  not  half  sated.  I  threw 
myself  upon  his  chest,  snatched  forth  the  dripping  blade,  and  dealt  him 
a  dozen  more  stabs  with  it,  the  least  of  which  would  have  let  life 
out.  Then  I  rose  up,  hurled  the  bloody  weapon  to  the  far  end  of 
the  kitchen,  and,  folding  my  arms  across  my  bosom,  looked  steadfastly 
down  on  my  vanquished  enemy.  His  eyes  were  filming  over,  like  those 
of  a  dying  partridge ;  his  mouth  gurgled  and  bubbled  with  blood ;  there 
was  a  hoarse  half-choked  rattle  in  his  throat,  as  if  he  were  struggling  to 
gasp  a  curse  out ;  and  with  a  faint  quivering  motion  of  his  fingers,  which 
he  had  just  strength  to  crook  upwards,  he  expired. 

Prom  that  moment  until  I  left  the  house  my  movements  were  guided 
by  a  continuous  impulse,  perfectly  calm  and   collected,   yd  taking  no 
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consultation  with  my  reason.  I  walked  to  the  sink-stone,  washed,  and 
deliberately  dried  my  hands  on  the  roU-towel  that  hung  over-head,  and 
pumped  the  bloody  water  down  the  drain-hole.  I  turned  back  to  the 
dead  body,  and  kneeling  down  beside  it  drew  out  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his 
breeches-pocket.  With  one  of  these  I  unlocked  the  bureau,  in  the 
parlour,  where  my  uncle  kept  his  money  and  papers,  and  laid  my  hands 
on  two  small  canvas  bags,  filled  with  guineas  and  half-guinea  pieces,  and 
on  some  loose  silver  and  copper  pieces  that  were  lying  in  a  drawer.  Then 
I  took  down  the  house-key,  let  myself  out  by  the  back-door — ^giving  the 
lock  a  double  turn  behind  me,  groped  my  way  as  well  as  I  could 
through  the  garden  (for  by  this  time  it  was  quite  dark),  and  clambering 
over  the  gate,  into  the  high  road,  strode  rapidly  down  the  village. 

The  rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  but  a  low  moaning  melancholy  wind 
seemed  to  betoken  that  it  would  not  be  very  long  ere  it  began  again.  The 
night,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  pitch  dark,  with  that  solid  palpable  wall 
of  blackness  that  looks  as  if  you  could  divide  it  like  water,  with  the 
hand,  and  conveys  to  the  mind,  I  scarce  know  how,  Milton's  notion  of  a 
raven's  down,  and  the  feeling  of  a  velvet  blackness.  So  long  as  I  conti- 
nued in  the  village,  a  few  candles  dimly  gleaming  through  the  panes  of 
the  cottage  windows  just  enabled  me  to  discover  my  way ;  but  the  mo- 
ment I  had  passed  the  last  house  I  was  once  more  in  profound  darkness. 
I  kept  straight  on  for  some  time — ^now  stumbling  over  a  great  stone,  now 
plunging  knee-deep  into  a  rut,  fiill  to  the  brim  with  water — ^holding  my 
hands  straight  out  before  me,  to  prevent  my  coming  in  contact  with  any- 
thing. After  a  while  the  moon  rose,  wan  and  humid ;  and  a  few  stars, 
scattered  about  the  heavens,  sparkled  from  out  the  sailing  clouds.  I  now 
instinctively  mended  my  pace,  which  had  hitherto  necessarily  been  very 
slow,  and  found  myself,  as  the  clock  of  St.  Sepulchre's  church  was  striking 
eleven,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  of  ^Northampton. 

fTo  be  continued  J 
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NOT   A   BIRTH-DAY    ODE 

BY  A T f   ESQ. 


[^e  following  lines,  which  appear  to  haye  been  written  shortly  after  the  accession  to 
power  of  the  present  Administration,  have  only  recently  reached  our  hands.  We 
print  them,  that  our  readers  may  haye  an  opportonity  of  testing  their  authenticity. 
■^Editor,'] 


0  ye !  (for  thus  all  invocations  run. 

Whether  to  modest  moon  or  flaunting  sun) 

Bards  of  the  birth-day  o^e  and  laurelled  brow, 

Famous  in  former  times  as  I  am  now  ! — 

Ghreat  Shadwell,  Gibber,  Tate,  and  thou,  more  nigh, 

"Whom  wicked  wags  called  "  Pudding-headed  Pye  !" 

You  who  old  thoughts,  in  swaddling  garments  clad. 

To  look  like  new — a  task,  for  wits,  too  bad ; — 

Blessed  shades  !  whom  oft  in  mazy  dreams  I  see, 

Look  fondly  down  on  undegenerate  me ! 

Ode,  sonnet,  ballad,  nursery  namby-pam, 

Bejuvenescent  ^*  in  memoriam,^' 

To  deftly  x>en  my  halting  muse  inspire, 

From  fens  and  bogs,  with  your  own  harmless  Are  ! 

Let  me  the  Lakers'  simken  school  restore. 

And  be  what  Himt  and  Southey  were  before  ; 

Let  cloudy  Keats  in  me  obscurely  shine. 

Let  wat'ry  Wordsworth  trickle  through  each  line ; 

May  miss  to  miss  my  melting  strains  rehearse, 

And  babes  be  hushed  with  Tennysonian  verse  ! 

0,  royal  lady,  still  the  nation's  pride ! 
And  welcomed  with  seven  children  by  thy  side : 
Who  yearly  dolest  me  out,  in  lieu  of  wine — 
Too  hot  and  heady  for  a  brain  like  mine — 
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Fiye-8core  dear  pounds,  for  loyal  verses  tamed — 
And  none  can  say  they  are  not  hardly  earned, — 
What  though  thy  Falmeiston,  in  warlike  vein, 
Bullied  poor  Otho,  but  succumbed  to  Spain : 
What  though  thy  Malmesbury  made  haste  to  own 
The  reckless  Frenchman  on  his  blood-stained  throne ; 
Bowed  England's  honour  to  the  Tuscan's  feet. 
And  begged  for  gold  where  he  should  send  a  fleet : 
What  though  Britannia  (name  of  hope  and  fear 
Kings  once  grew  "paie  at,  nations  loved  to  hear) 
Late  mourned  her  sons,  in  Austrian  dungeon  thrown, 
While  fiddling  Westmoreland  smiled  sweetly  on ; 
And  stem  Eliza  from  the  skies  looked  down, 
Scorning  the  modem  meekness  of  the  Crown, 
Who  were  she  here  again  had  shunned  disgrace, 
And  clapped  the  envoy  in  the  lieges'  place, — 
Fear  not,  fair  queen,  calumnious  pen  or  tongue. 
Whilst  thou  canst  buy  a  hundred  pounds  of  song ! 
Down,  boldly  down,  my  inky  glove  I  '11  throw — 
Like  Dymoke,  daring  tiiy  great  uncle's  foe — 
War  to  the  ode  with  living  libel  wage. 
And  bid  the  future  judge  thee  from  my  page ! 


'T  is  true  thou  pensionest,  with  hundreds  four, 
Thy  G^erman-master,  now  his  toils  are  o'er ; 
'T  is  true  thy  Singing-mistress,  lucky  jade ! 
Crets  twice  the  sum  that  thy  poor  bard  is  paid ; 
While  Waghom's  widow,  starving,  sick,  and  sad. 
With  eighteen-pence  a  day  thou  bidd'st  be  glad ; — 
Waghom,  unstipulating  silly  elf. 
Who  loved  his  country  better  than  himself. 
But,  who  can  tell !  so  flatteringly  I  rang. 
One  day  on  me  may  Ml  some  better  thing ! 
Perhaps  great  James,  the  Admiralty's  pride. 
May  swing  a  boatswain's  whistle  to  my  side ; 
Or  courtly  Clarendon  his  pockets  search. 
To  find  a  fee  for  me — like  Mr.  Birch ; 
Or  aged  Cupid — bless  his  handsome  fiice ! — 
May  make  me  happy  with  exciseman's  place ! 
'T  was  this  that  recompensed  Bob  Bums's  lay — 
'Twaa  this  Will  Wordswoiih  got  besides  his  pay — 
And  why  not  1,  foiBooth,  as  well  as  they  ? 
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0,  Duke  t>f  Wellington ! — ^I  mean  the  late — 
Ere  thy  life's  thread  was  steinly  snapped  by  Eate, 
Hoping,  great  sir,  you  'd  haply  csdl  to  mind 
How  gallant  Sydney  was  to  Spenser  kind — 
With  a  broad-pieoe  rewarding  every  rhyme— 

0  blest  example  for  suoceeding  time ! — 

1  penned  an  ode  to  thee — ^the  act  was  rash — 
You  sent  no  answer,  but  pronounced  it  trash  ! 
Yet  I,  unangered,  when  thy  race  was  run 
Composed  an  elegy,  and  sent  thy  son — 

A  doleful  elegy,  heart-breaking  lay — 
But  grieved  am  I  in  such  a  case  to  say 
(Though  no  one  than  myself  cares  less  for  pelf) 
Thy  son  was  not  more  generous  than  thyself! 

Sometimes  I  think,  to  eke  my  stipend  bare. 
My  pen  I  '11  offer  to  the  next  Lord-Mayor ; 
With  short-legged  lines  his  proud  procession  sing, 
Guildhall's  high  potentate,  the  city's  king ! 
A  witty  fool  was  used  his  state  to  grace ; 
Might  not  a  modem  bard  obtain  the  place  ? 
Time  was  when  Elect  Street  echoed  with  a  strain ; 
Time  was — and  why  should  not  time  be  again  ? 

0  blest  were  I,  beyond  cdl  poets  blest, 
Laureat  to  be  alike  of  east  and  west : 

Of  Westminster  and  Wapping  shine  the  star, 
I^or  intervene  for  me,  old  Temple-Bar ! 

0  thou !  'midst  fogs  and  sterile  mountains  bred- 
Types  of  thy  hard-bound  heart  and  misty  head, — 
Whose  welcome  voice,  late  ringing  through  the  sky, 
Made  squabbling  grunters  cease  their  hungry  cry, 
Eush  crowding,  jostling,  shoving,  head  and  tail, 
And  plunge  their  noses  in  their  coimtry's  pail, — 
Scotch  Aberdeen !  in  whom  all  virtues  meet. 
So  long  as  thou  art  throned  in  Downing  Street : 

1  know  not  if  I  love  or  honour  most 

That  great  good  man  who  rules  the  ofB.cial  roast ! — 
Heavens !  when  I  think  audacious  Derby  dare, 
Eor  ten  whole  months,  usurp  the  Treasury  chair ; 
Dull  Disraeli  at  the  Exchequer  sit, 
While  Wood,  the  modem  Colbert,  wanted  it ; 
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St  LeQiiaid*8  lawyer,  Tud  of  Benae  and  skill, 
Wise  Tmro's  place  imperttnently  fill ; 
While  great  Newcastle  did  his  office  see 
In  hands  of  mstio  knight  of  low  degree ; 
And  Kaduavellian  Graham  giimly  scan 
The  navy  goyemed  by  a  naval  man ; — 
Such  consternation  doth  my  breast  distend 
As  if  the  world  were  coming  to  an  end ! 
What  though  they  say — all  frontless  as  they 
You  waged  a  treacherous,  base,  clandestine  war, 
lied,  plotted,  truckled,  undermined,  betrayed, 
Until  your  chequered  Cabinet  was  made 
Motley  as  Joseph's  coat,  or  Scotsman's  plaid,— 
(Whig,  Peelite,  Papist,  Deist,  Puseyite,  Bad) 
Heed  not,  great  ministers,  their  clamorous  din : 
'T  is  theirs  to  rail  who  lose,  to  laugh  who  win ! 
Like  £picuras'  gods,  with  unmoved  eye. 
Poor  struggling  mortals  at  your  feet  descry ; 
Snug,  salaried,  envied,  oligarchic  be — 
But  think,  oh  sometimes  think,  of  Alfred  T-— - ! 


TOM    SUFFRAGE'S    VOTE: 

A    TALE. 


BY  A   gITTIKG   TtTBirBKR. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
JSleetionemnff, 


Now,  good  people  all,  to  wlioin  this  is  written,  you  muBt  not  conceive 
that  all  the  Liberal  party,  nor  even  the  Democratic  section,  of  Lower 
Fleecington  was  comprised  in  the  club  at  the  ''Cat  and  Trumpet!"  There 
were  many  tradesmen  in  the  town  who  were  prepared  to  vote  for  any  man 
who  would  come  forward  and  place  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Grouseland 
family ;  but  they  were  mostly  too  idle,  too  timorous,  or  too  indifferent,  to 
use  any  effort  to  procure  such  a  mau  to  head  them. 

Some,  seeing  that  there  never  had  been  an  opposition  to  the  old 
flunily,  thought  that  therefore  there  never  could  be ;  and  became  resigned 
to  the  state  of  things,  half-forgetting  they  possessed  a  vote  at  all  (which 
they  might  as  well  not  have  done,  for  the  good  it  was  to  them).  One  or 
two  thought  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  raise  an  opposition ;  but  they 
feared  for  their  custom  and  their  patronage.  And  the  great  bulk  did  not 
know,  and  wondered,  why  nothing  was  done  to  throw  out  the  Grouselands 
at  each  election :  and  while  they  were  wondering,  one  Honourable 
Mr.  Grouseland  after  another  walked  into  the  Senate  from  Lower 
Fleecington. 

Mr.  Francis  Sniggers — ^who,  with  all  his  fetults  of  puppyism  and  self- 
conceit,  was  really  shrewd  and  knowing  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  a 
perfect  genius  in  the  estimable  art  of  setting  people  by  the  ears — saw  all 
this,  with  his  quick  London  eyes,  before  he  had  been  in  the  town  for  one 
twelve-month,  and  considered  how  he'  should  make  use  of  it.  He  was 
often  sent,  by  his  principal — ^to  whom  he  had  become  indispensable— on 
legal  business,  to  the  large  detached  houses  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  old 
Screwman  little  thought  that  whilst  he  was  nominally  examining  abstracts 
and  giving  small  parcels  of  advice  respecting  mortgages,  he  was  in  reality 
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looking  about  for  the  man  to  put  forward  at  the  ensuing  election.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  right  person  was  found  in  that  Mr.  Winnegar  of  whom 
we  have  heard  him  say  that  ''  he  is  a  stunning  fellow — can  drink  nothing 
but  water — Hyes  on  vegetables — has  a  stupendous  forehead — and  is  a 
regular  saviour  of  his  country ! "  Mr.  Timothy  Winnegar,  as  stated  also 
by  Sniggers,  had  once  been  in  business  in  the  tin  line;  but  having  got  rich, 
and  wanting  something  to  do,  he  turned  patriot.  Mr.  Winnegar  was  very 
vain  of  his  ''  sound  sense,"  as  he  called  it  ,*  and  Sniggers  knew  well  how 
to  play  upon  that  note,  and  did  play  upon  it  with  admirable  execution : 
he  served  him  with  a  judicious  course  of  flattery,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
to  believe  that  aU  the  Fleecingtonians  were  only  waiting  for  hm,  and  him 
alone,  to  come  forward  ''  and  rescue  them  from  the  pit  of  aristocracy  " 
(these  words  are  firom  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Sniggers  himself).  And  so  Mr. 
Snipers  rang  the  changes  upon  ''him"  and  ''his,"  and  "his"  and 
"  him,"  until  he  wound  up  Mr.  Timothy  Winnegar  to  the  necessary  pitch 
of  satis&ction;  and  then  left  him,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he 
CWinnegar)  was  like  a  second  Jean  Paid — ^the  oite,  the  onlt  oke  ! 

When  a  chance  of  election  was  to  be  seen,  Mr.  Sniggers  was  again  at 
Mr.  Winnegar,  with  all  his  might ;  and  never  rested  till  he  dragged  a 
promise  from  him  to  risk  his  own  precious  person,  and  a  cool  thousand  or 
so,  in  the  coming  struggle. 

Now  a  committee  was,  of  course,  required ;  and  Sniggers  knew  very 
weU  that  the  worthy  small  tradesmen,  who  composed  his  club  at  the  "  Cat 
and  Trumpet,"  however  well  they  might  do  as  hearers  of  his  flaming 
speeches  in  the  club-room,  and  however  well  they  might  smoke  to  the 
discomflture  of  the  "  upper  classes,"  were  yet  not  the  men  of  whom  a 
committee  of  an  election  should  be  formed — for,  to  say  the  truth, 
Sniggers,  like  Falstaff,  was  rather  ashamed  of  his  followers. 

Sniggers  then  went  to  work  upon  the  class  of  inert  respectables,  of 
whom  mention  has  lately  been  made :  he  flshed  out  two  surveyors,  a 
young  lawyer,  an  architect,  and  three  proprietors  of  woollen  manufactories, 
who  were  of  Liberal  principles ;  and,  by  dint  of  showing  them  a  letter 
received  fix)m  the  immortal  Winnegar  himself,  and  of  expatiating  thereon, 
he  enlisted  a  tolerably  respectable  band  of  committee-men;  then  he 
dubbed  himself  and  Mr.  Thomas  Suf&age  as  canvassers  of  the  borough, 
for  Timothy  Winnegar,  Esq. 

He  was  too  wise  to  put  himself,  or  his  honest  Mend  Tom,  upon  the 
list  of  the  committee.  Dull  dogs  would  have  done  it,  and  so  brought  the 
opposition  down  to  a  mere  farce,  concocted  by  a  small  grocer  and  a 
lawyer's  clerk.  Sniggers  knew  better :  his  creed  was  that  none  look  so 
much  at  money  and  standing  as  your  true  democrats — ^none  despise 
equality  so  much  as  the  levellers-^so  he  had  his  committee  of  moneyed 
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and  professional  men;  and  he  enrolled  Tom,  with  himsdfi  as  theii^ humble 
servants. 

But  how  had  Tom  time  for  all  this;  and  what  became  of  the  neat 
little  stock-in-trade  that  he  had  been  set  up  with  ? 

It  was  mentioned,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  tale,  that  when  Tom 
and  the  little  shopkeepers  became  innoculated  with  the  political  vein,  they 
left  their  ''businesses"  to  mind  themselves,  while  they  minded  their 
country.  Tom,  however,  was  more  prudent  than  many.  The  neighbours, 
indeed,  said  that  Tom's  business  was  going  fast  '*  to  the  dogs,"  while  he 
was  going  to  the  old  Mill-house  or  to  the  '*  Cat  and  Trumpet : "  but 
we  know  everybody's  neighbours  are  fond  of  saying  the  same  thing  of 
everybody ;  and  if  all  the  persons  consigned  by  others  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  those  mythical  dogs  went  there,  the  poor  animals  would  have 
enough  to  do ! 

Tom,  as  soon  as  the  actual  stir  of  the  election  began — ^for  he  found 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  weigh  out  justice  to  his  country  and 
sugar  to  his  customers  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or  to  become  a  light  ix) 
the  nation  whilst  dispensing  candles  to  his  fellow-townsmen — sought  out  an 
old  crone,  who  kept  a  green-grocery  stall,  who  by  a  long  course  of  charing 
and  bile  had  become  as  yeUow  as  her  own  onions,  and  as  withered  as  their 
skins.  She,  having  had  some  shadowy  connections  with  Tom's  childhood 
in  the  way  of  nursing  or  something  of  that  sort,  was  thought  by  him 
worthy  of  all  confidence ;  and  so  was  appointed  to  satisfy  his  customers, 
whilst  he  satisfied  his  conscience. 

Tom,  though  proud  of  his  appointed  part  as  a  canvasser,  was  neither 
very  zealous  nor  very  successful  in  its  fulfilment. 

Indeed,  upon  one  occasion,  a  call  upon  one  of  their  staunchest 
supporters  proved  rather  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the  said  partisan — ^it 
happened  to  be  the  person  with  whom  the  old  Indian  had  taken  up  his 
abode.  Tom  and  Sniggers  were  in  the  parlour,  with  the  person  in 
question — Sniggers  relating  some  wonderM  anecdotes  of  gallant  struggles 
and  briUiaat  victories  made  and  achieved  by  the  democratic  party,  in 
time  out  of  mind,  and  discussing  the  merits  of  the  committee-men  whom 
he  had  chosen — ^when  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  the  old  Indian.  Tom's 
hand  was  stretched  out  cordially,  in  a  moment :  it  was  itot  taken — a  cold 
gaze  from  two  grey  eyes  met  Tom's  astonished  look.  Tom  blushed  with 
shame,  and  the  Indian  passed  out  again. 

''  A  dead  cut  that,,"  wd  Sniggers :  "  what  a  cold-blooded  old  buffer." 

Tom  did  not  answer :  he  was  too  much  vexed ;  and  not  only  vexed, 
but  astonished,  to  the  very  verge  of  his  powers  of  astonishment. 

''Nice  old  gentleman,  seemingly,"  said  the  master  of  the  house: 
"  tells  jolly  tales — ^but  I  &ncy  he  *s  hi(fh  you  know,  rather  hi(fh  !  " 
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'* Tawny  and  mean-looking:  none  of  his  clothes  made  for  him — 
nothing  to  be  high  about,  that  I  can  see/'  said  Sniggers;  "but  to 
business  again.'' 

The  business  was,  of  course,  the  promise  of  a  vote,  which  was  given 
with  much  strong  language,  expresdve  of  an  apprehension  for  the  tpiritwU 
welfare  of  those  unfortunate  beings  to  whom  fate  has  unkindly  given  title 
and  a  rent-roll. 

Tom  and  Sniggers  were  no  sooner  gone  than  in  came  the  old  Indian 
again.     "  Jones,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir," 

"Tou  have  been  caavafised,  I  suppose." 

"  Why,  yes,  sir ;  they  are  early  in  the  field." 

"  So  they  are,  confound  'em,"  said  the  Indian  bitterly ;  ''  and  you 
have  given  yourself  to  *em,  have  you  ? " 

"Why,  sir — ^you  see,  sir — ^Mr.  Sniggers — ^that  is — ^I  mean — "  stam- 
mered the  unfortunate  host. 

"  I  understand  you — ^I  thought  so,"  broke  in  Mr.  Scampton :  "  then 
you  will  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  have  my  bill — now — ^in  an  hour,  if 
you  please :  I  am  going  to  look  out  another  lodging." 

"  But,  sir,  you  said  you  were  vertf  comfortable — ^bed — ^waiting-room 
— everything,  sir."  • 

"  So  I  did — ^but  your  principles,  sir — ^I  can't  stand  your  principles, 
sir :  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  do  as  I  say."  And  the  Indian  procured 
his  hat,  and  sallied  out  into  the  street;  leaving  Mr.  Jones  (who  had 
calculated  upon  a  tolerable  good  picking  from  the  Indian's  full  pocket  and 
liberal  ideas  in  the  matter  of  provisions,  and  so  forth)  in  a  state  not  the 
most  enviable  in  the  world. 

In  an  hour,  the  Indian  had  returned ;  and  three  minutes  after,  his 
bag^iage  (which  had  been  scarcely  unpacked)  had  been  seized  and  carried 
off  by  a  porter,  the  bill  settled,  and  the  week's  rent  paid — and  the 
lodgings  were  again  empty. 

We  leave  it  to  our  married  Mends  to  paint  from  experience,  in  as 
vivid  colours  as  they  well  can,  the  scene  which  ensued  when  good  fat  Mrs. 
Jones — coming  home  from  a  woman's  tea-party,  where  she  had  been  dis- 
coursing with  great  effect  about  their  new  lodger  and  his  funny  anecdotes 
— ^found  that  lodger,  and  his  boxes,  and  his  stories,  and  simdry  gentle  hopes 
of  good  "  management,"  all  vanished  like  a  beautiful  dream,  "  all  along 
of  her  husband's  tomfoolery  about  'lections,  and  votings,  and  such  Hke." 

But  with  all  this  Sniggers  got  on  very  decently,  and  obtained  enough 
promises  to  assure  him  that  whether  Mr.  Timothy  Winnegar  obtained  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  or  not,  his  cause  would  at  least  make  a  good  show  of 
fight. 

XX 
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Although  the  first  day  of  canvassing  (the  day  on  which  the  plot  was 
hatched  up  between  little  Ada  and  her  friend)  had  been  a  very  busy  one 
with  Sniggers  and  Tom,  yet  the  latter  firmly  declined  the  invitation  of 
the  former  to  ''  a  pipe  or  so ; "  and  went  to  argue  his  case  with  Ada, 
before  retiring  to  rest. 


CHAPTEB  VII. 
The  popular  Member. 


A  few  more  days  had  passed,  and  Suffirage,  and  Sniggers,  and  the 
sapient  men  in  committee  had  been  working  hard  for  Lower  Eleecington 
and  Timothy  Winnegar,  Esq.  And  these  committee  meetings  were  not 
the  most  quaker-like  of  assemblies  in  the  world ;  for  the  men  who  com- 
posed them  had  probably  never  sat  in  Election  Committee  before,  and 
hence  arose  untoward  disputes  regarding  matters  of  discipline,  and  no  less 
upon  shades  of  opinion,  which  were  various :  so  that  the  "  Vice "  was 
perpetually  ''reminding"  the  Chairman  of  something  or  other,  and  the 
Chairman  was  continually  snubbing  the  "  Vice ;"  and  the  Secretary  was 
always  "suggesting^''  and  ''proposing;"  and  the  other  members,  instead 
of  gravely  going  into  accounts  with  intent  to  save  Mr.  Winnegar's  pocket, 
were  nagging  away  at  one  another  about  that  worthy  gentleman's  opinions 
on  every  subject,  quite  as  dogmatically  as  the  wise  men  in  the  &ble  dis- 
puted about  the  colour  of  the  chamelion ! 

And  little  Ada  had  been  making  the  same  time  longer  by  wishing  it 
was  over.  Her  father  had  not  said  a  syllable  more  on  the  subject.  Her 
uncle  was  as  jolly  as  ever,  and  unrolled  a  fresh  mat  of  Indian  stories  every 
night;  never  mentioning  Tom  Suffirage  (that  young  gentleman  and  his 
unhappy  vote  being  tabooed),  with  the  single  exception  of  relating  to 
Mr.  Brancrust  how  he  came  toohai^ge  his  lodgings — to  the  intense 
delight  of  that  estimable  old  gentleman.  Somehow^  Ada  wished  her  Indian 
uncle  back  again ;  and  felt  she  could  love  him  better  were  he,  as  he  used 
to  be,  an  unseen  hope  across  thousands  of  salt-water  miles.  Tom,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  having  so  much  to  think  upon,  had  i^ever  £^  spare  moment 
to  think  iHy  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  he  would  have  been 
very  wretched.  It  was  therefore  perhaps  a  charity  to  him  that  Sniggers 
hurried  him  about  from — we  were  going  to  say  "  from  pillar  to  post,"  but 
there  were  few  pillars  in  Lower  Eleecington ! 

The  energy  of  that  Sniggers  was  somewhat  surprising.  He  had, 
positively,  within  the  last  few  days  made  himself  the  personal  friend  of 
all  the  blackguards  in  the  place  (gentle  and  simple),  and  he  was  also  an 
immense  fellow  g-niong  the  lowest  of  the  non-electors — creatures  who  had 
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no  such  thing  as  a  vote  but  yet  had  pretty  strong  voioes  of  their  own,  and 
arms  and  shoulders  tolerably  gifted  with  muscle. 

The  friendship  between  Sniggers  and  these  gentry  was  founded  on 
*^  half-and-half/'  judiciously  administered,  and  was  cemented  as  firm  as 
the  hills  by  sundry  "goes"  of  "hot  within,"  until  they  were  all,  to  a 
man,  prepared  to  shout  themselves  hoarse  for  what  they  knew  nothing 
about  and  did  not  care  to  know  ! 

Mr.  "Winnegar,  at  the  pre-suggestion  of  Sniggers,  had  suggested  t© 
his  wise  and  energetic  committee,  that  a  neighbouring  hamlet  or  two 
should  be  compelled  to  supply  its  share  of  these  "  freemen  "-^-technically 
called  "roughs,"  or  "lambs" — ^for  service  on  the  nomination-day;  The 
task  of  winning  over  these  auxiliaries  was  also  undertaken  by  Mr.  Sniggers, 
and  the  bonds  of  beer,  and  grog,  and  inflammatory  speeches,  were  again 
put  into  requisition  :  and  by  the  means  of  their  united  sweet  voices,  and 
dirty  paws,  and  broad  shoulders,  Mr.  Winnegar  fondly  hoped  to  win 
the  nomination,  and  then  to  prevent  Mr.  Grouseland  and  his  party  from 
obtaining  even  a  view  of  the  polling-booth  till  the  day  was  over  and,  the 
victory  his ! 

Tom  never  ran  about  so  much,  or  spoke  and  shouted  so  much,  without 
his  throat  being  dry  as  sawdust,  and  his  legs  weakly ;  but  it  was  not  so 
in  this  case — ^for  thought  was  certain  misery,  and  when  drinkables  were 
abounding,  it  would  be  a  very  hard  case  indeed  if  thought  could  not  get 
drowned  in  the  Lethe  of  beer.  As  for  Sniggers  he  was  a  perfect  comet — 
a  human  meteor — saving  his  whiskers,  a  perfect  Mercury — ^a  flying  law- 
yer's clerk — ^the  personifled  spirit  of  contention,  in  a  fancy  shiit  and  a 
l^ewmarket  coat.  At  one  moment  he  was  seen  in  close  discussion  with 
a  tradesman  of  the  town;  and  presently  he  was  holding  a  labourer  by  the 
button,  and  talking  to  him,  in  a  hamlet  a  mile  or  so  away.  H«  abode  in 
one  quarter  just  long  enough  to  let  one  know  he  was  there,  and  before  one 
could  speak  to  him  he  had  vanished  "like  an  exhalation  in  the  evening." 

The  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties,  who  were 
to  contend,  was  remarkable.  Whilst  the  partisans  of  the  Democratic 
section  were  running  their  legs  off,  and  wearing  out  their  lungs  in  the 
cause,  the  Conservatives  had  simply  sent  round  a  few  canvassing-cards,  to 
their  old  and  tried  supporters — ^had  made  no  noise,  had  given  no  symptoms 
of  banners  being  manufactured,  or  triumphal-arches  being  in  contempla- 
tion; the  only  thing  from  which  one  might  infer  that  an  election  was  about 
to  be,  was  the  fact  that  a  committee  of  landed  individuals,  of  sober  deport- 
ment and  double  chins,  was  sitting  quietly,  day  after  day,  in  the 
"  Grouseland  Arms  Hotel " — a  large  dreary-looking  hotel  with  one  wing 
entirely  shut  up  and  the  windows  boarded,  with  an  immense  stable-yard 
whore  tufts  of  grass  were  loosening  the  stones  and  where  fowls  supplied 
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the  places  of  post-horses  and  carriages,  in  fact  a  very  sample  of  the 
trihe  of  inns  that  has  been  rained  by  steam.  In  this  quiet  place  the 
quiet  committee  sat,  treating  with  silence  the  vigorous  demonstrationB 
of  the  other  party :  certainly  this  silence  might  dther  proceed  from  con- 
tempt or  a  grim  despair — ^the  Winnegarites  were  right  willing  to  beHeye 
the  latter. 

Mr.  Timothy  Winnegar  had  sent  to  intimate  that  he  should  be  in 
town  on  the  diay  previoiis  to  the  one  fixed  for  the  nomination:  so  his  loyal 
committee  and  his  £sdthful  Sniggers  resolved  that  his  mtrie  should  be  a 
triumph.  Early  that  morning,  therefore,  Tom  Suf&age  was  seen  marching 
a  body  of  thirty  ''roughs"  finom  the  hamlet  of  Top  Puddleton;  Mr. 
Ninepoints,  the  patriotic  shoemaker,  was  leading  another  body  from 
Upper  Waterditch;  and  a  third  amiable  detachment  was  on  its  way 
from  Slopham,  headed  by  Sniggers  himself; — ^and  all  bound  for  Lower 
Fleecington. 

With  fustian  jackets  enlivened  by  bits  of  ribbon  tacked  on  in  odd 
places,  with  little  streamers  of  calico,  and  with  stout  bludgeons  in  their 
hands,  these  three  bodies  met  about  noon,  at  a  trysting-spot  in  front  of  a 
public-house,  and  proceeding  to  a  given  station  about  half-a-mile  from  the 
town,  were  drawn  up  in  order  to  wait  the  coming  of  Mr.  Winnegar. 

It  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  such  a  body  of  9ueh  men  in 
good  order;  but  it  was  done  very  creditably,  if  we  except  some  half- 
dozen  fights  that  took  place,  and  sundry  bonnetings  all  for  fun.  And 
the  leaders — Sniggers,  and  Tom,  and  the  shoemaker — ^managed  to  keep  up 
their  authority  wonderfully;  if  we  except  again,  that  Sni^;ers  was 
forcibly  bonneted  by  one  of  his  faithful  adherents,  and  Tom  beades  vainly 
looking  in  his  pocket  for  his  watch,  to  see  how  long  they  had  been 
waiting,  was  seen  (after  giving  a  peremptory  word  of  command  to  an 
obstinate  ''lamb")  holding  a  sanguine  handkerchief  to  his  ndse. 

After  an  anxious  period  of  waiting,  the  roll  of  wheels  was  heard  and 
horses'  feet  approaching,  at  a  steady  rate.  The  men  instantly  got  into  their 
places,  and  the  road  was  lined  on  either  side  by  a  sturdy  file.  On  came  the 
sound — ^nearer — a  horse's  head  peered  round  the  comer — a  deafening  shout 
rose  from  the  lips  of  the  patriots :  there  was  a  thick  cloud  of  dust — a 
cry  of  murder !  murder !  in  women's  voices — and  a  horse  dashed  at  fall 
gallop  between  the  files,  dragging  after  him  a  phaeton,  containing,  not  the 
fkr-£amed  Winnegar,  but  a  pale  quaker,  and  three  unfortunate  quakeresses, 
in  mortal  fear  and  drab  bonnets !  Down  the  lane  dashed  the  cob,  usually 
as  sober  as  his  master — ^maddened  by  the  cries,  and  shouts,  and  laughter, 
from  each  side  of  him — ^up  the  next  hill  like  a  feather  on  the  wind :  pur- 
sued, till  out  of  sight,  by  sacrilegious  mirth,  and  certain  impious  clods  of 
earth,  hurled  by  a  few  of  the  outsiders  in  the  host  of  patriots. 
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Then  anotiiier  long  and  weary  pause  followed,  broken  by  the  appearance 
of  a  thin  meagre  packman,  in  a  poverty-stricken  gig,  who  being  greeted 
with  great  applause  from  both  sides  of  the  way,  pidled  up  short  and  rose 
from  his  seat  indignantly  to  make  an  oration,  in  answer.  When  on  his  feet, 
speaking  was  found  to  be  next  door  to  an  impossibility,  as  he  was  obliged 
to  dodge  backwards  and  forwards,  and  stoop  and  twist,  to  avoid  the  handy 
little  dods  of  turf  that  were  flying  about  him,  some  of  which  left  their 
handmarks  upon  his  seedy  white  hat,  with  the  narrow  band  of  crape. 
Growing  at  last  purple  in  the  face,  between  every  dodge  yelling  out  an 
oath,  he  seized  his  whip  at  last,  determined  to  use  it  upon  his  persecutors. 
Upon  this  the  clods  flew  faster  than  ever :  and  one  hitting  his  pony  on  the 
nose,  caused  that  ancient  steed  to  lay  down  its  ears,  and  back  and  back 
till  it  shook  its  master  into  his  seat  again;  when  there,  he  suddenly 
seemed  to  relinquish  any  idea  of  revenge,  and  muttering  savagely  some- 
thing about  its  being  **  a  nice  way  to  serve  a  ff&nt,^*  he  laid  his  whip 
across  the  back  of  his  animal,  and  pursued  the  w»even  tenor  of  his  way 
amid  a  tempest  of  howls. 

Then  a  dozen  of  pigs  came  after,  and  were  also  welcomed  with 
acclamations.  The  porkers  scared  by  this,  their  flrst  public  reception,  ran 
madly  hither  and  thither :  some  at  a  headlong  speed  along  the  road,  some 
back  again  as  hard  as  they  could  scamper,  and  others  doubled  about,  in-and- 
out  and  between  the  legs  of  the  crowd,  answering  the  kicks  freely  bestowed 
on  them  with  unearthly  yells.  The  drovers,  frantic  and  Irish,  poured  out 
floods  of  Milesian  BiUingsgate,  tucking  up  their  coat-tails  under  one  arm, 
and  brandishing  their  sticks  in  a  threatening  manner,  which  only  made 
matters  worse.  At  last — the  porkers  being  dragged  out  by  the  tail  from 
their  hiding  places,  and  brought  back  again,  and  got  together  in  some 
semblance  of  order — their  excited  masters  resumed  their  march. 

Just  as  the  hubbub  had  subsided,  a  pair  of  beautiful  bays  and  an 
open  carriage,  with  the  man  himself,  two  other  gentlemen,  and  three 
servants  all  covered  with  ribbons,  dashed  round  the  comer. 

Although  taken  by  surprise,  a  second  shout  was  got  up  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Sniggers  and  Tom.  And  Winnegar  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  with 
his  everlasting  scowl  upon  his  forehead,  bobbed  once  to  his  eomtitumU  ! 
and  sat  down  again.  This  gracious  conduct  produced  another  shout: 
whereupon  the  great  man  waved  his  hand — the  enthusiasm  then  became 
imbounded,  and  seven  stout  ''roughs,"  imhamessing  the  bays,  rather 
appropriately  converted  themselves  into  beasts  of  burden,  and  set  off  with 
the  carriage  at  a  run.  The  remainder — ^totally  regardless  of  any  authority 
which  Sniggers,  or  Tom,  or  the  shoemaker,  might  claim  over  them — 
crushed  up  behind  the  vehicle,  to  grasp  the  hand  which  Mr.  Winnegar 
was  advised  by  his  friends  in  the  carriage  to  hold  out  to  them,  and  at  the 
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same  time  to  make  small  experiments  as  to  whether  something  might  not 
he  ahstracted,  in  the  hustlei  from  the  pockets  of  that  gentleman  or  hia 
companions. 

Triumphantly  the  procession  marched  into  Lower  Fleetcington.  As  it 
was  passing  the  Eector's  garden,  the  whole  of  the  pupils— with  Cayendish 
conspicuous  among  them — ^who  were  ranged  along  the  wcdly  got  up  with 
hlue  ribhons  in  their  button-holes,  giving  one  long  concentrated  hiss  in 
answer  to  the  cheering.  It  was  rather  unlucky  for  Cavendish,  this 
expression  of  feeling ;  for  as  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  wall  with  his 
hand  up  to  his  mouth,  to  assist  his  hissing,  a  dead  cat,  picked  up  by  the 
way,  artfully  directed  by  some  vigorous  arm  right  across  the  yoimg 
gentleman's  &ce,  drove  him  into*  certain  prickly  specimens  of  floriculture 
in  the  inside  of  the  garden  : — ^the  wall  was  immediately  clear,  and  the 
procession  gave  a  tremendous  shout  of  victory.  They  met  with  no  other 
outward  opposition  whatever ;  although  we  may  be  certain  there  was  a 
deal  of  quiet  determination  concealed  under  the  clean  white  aprons  of 
the  respectable  tradesmen,  who  stood  at  their  doom  t&  see  fiie  cavalcade 
goby. 

Tom,  marching  with  Sniggers  at  the  head  of  their  host,  felt  his  hce 
grow  strangely  red  and  his  heart  beat  strangely  fast  when  they  passed  the 
old  Mill-house ;  but  he  held  up  his  nose  as  high  as  he  could,  and  carried 
his  small  flag  in  a  defiant  way,  and  tried  to  feel  a  fine  fellow  and  a 
patriot — ^but  in  vain. 

There  was  a  scene  going  on  in  the  little  room,  which  it  was  perhaps 
as  well  for  Tom  that  he  did  not  see.  There  was  old  Brancrust  standing 
stiff  with  indignation,  his  hands  dived  deep  in  his  drab-small  pockets,  his 
grey  eyes  fixed  and  glancing  through  his  spectacles.  Then  there  was  the 
tall  gaunt  figure  of  the  Indian,  standing  upright,  with  his  hands  crossed 
behind  him,  and  staring  at  Tom  with  his  stem,  sharp,  tiger-shooting  gaze» 
fiill  of  bad  omen  to  the  unlucky  patriot. 

By  the  side  of  this  figure  of  wratii  was  poor  Ada — gentle  little  Ada, 
with  whom  I  hope  my  readers  are,  by  this  time,  as  much  in  love  as  Tom 
himself !     Let  us  beg,  however,  that  none  of  them  will  go  over  to  Lower 

Fleecington  to  find  her  out,  for  she  is  at  present  Mrs. ^but  hold !  I  am 

running  away,  and  anticipating,  and  doing  all  that  is  bad  in  a  story-teller. 
I  will  go  back. 

Well  then,  there  was  pretty  little  Ada,  not  daring  to  look  at  her  very 
very  naughty  Tom,  witness  of  his  humiliation,  but  faithful  still ;  and  at 
every  fresh  muttering  of  her  imcle's,  raising  a  little  hand  and  laying  it  on 
his  coat,  to  check  him.  By  her  side  were  the  ringlets,  and  ribbons,  and 
face  of  Miss  Amelia  Dovecote  (the  countenance,  this  time,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  bonnet-strings),  who  was  busily  occupied  in  trying  to  do  three 
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things  at  once,  viz., — ^to  cheer  up  her  friend,  to  pacify  her  Mend's  father 
and  uncle,  and  to  look  at  the  procession. 

Still,  however,  the  spectacled  eyes  were  fixed  on  Tom,  still  however 
the  hands  were  dived  fiercely  into  the  deep  pockets — still  the  stem  look 
remained  unsoftened  on  the  Indian's  forehead,  still  the  sentences  dange- 
rous to  eyes,  and  life,  and  limhs,  gurgled  out  of  his  mouth. 

''Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  demanded  Mr.  Branorust, 
turning  short  round  towards  the  Indian,  as  soon  as  Tom  had  fairly  passed 
out  of  sight. 

*'  Think !  Oh,  Ada  here  had  hotter  look  out  for  another  sweetheart 
— that's  all !"  replied  Mr.  Scampton,  with  cruel  jocularity. 

"  Yes,  I  think  he 's  done  it  now,"  mused  Mr.  Branorust :  "  his  vote 
for  their  side  is  pretty  sure  after  this — ^he  couldn't  help  it !" 

'*  And  he  doesn't  intend,  sir !  But  I'm  sure  my  little  niece  does  n't 
care  a  straw  about  him  now — such  a  fool  as  he  is,  making  an  ass  of 
himself  in  the  streets  like  that — do  you,  Ada  ?"  And  the  Indian  moved 
to  put  his  arm  round  that  young  lady's  waist ;  but  she  turned  pettishly 
away,  and  whispered  something  to  her  bosom  Mend,  whereupon  they  both 
left  the  room. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Dovecote,  when  they  were  both  in  the  garden  of 
the  Mill-house,  "it's  an  unfortunate  thing  that  Mr.  Thomas  Sufirage  can't 
be  kept  away  firom  these  universal-suf&aging  people !  But  of  course,  dear, 
it  can't  be  helped  now :  unless  you  are  going  to  be  sensible,  and  think  no 
more  about  him — ^that's  what  I  should  do— nasty  disagreeable  thing !" 

"  Amelia ! " 

"  Well,  well,  dear — ^then  if  you  will  go  on  with  this  foolish  love  of 
yours,  we  've  only  got  our  scheme  to  depend  on  now,  you  know :  because 
if  Tom  does  not  really  give  his  vote,  your  father  and  uncle  too  will  for- 
give his  "  Cat  and  Trumpet"  doings,  and  everything  else — ^I  'm  sure  !" 

"  Oh  dear,  no !  I  'm  Mghtened  to  try  it — ^it  's  all  over,  I  'm  sure— 
oh,  silly  siLly  Tom!"  cried  Ada,  despondingly,  and  let  her  head  fall  on 
her  Mend's  shoulder. 

''What,  love,  have  you  lost  your  resolution  so  soon?"  exclaimed 
Miss  Dovecote — ^perhaps  unwilling  to  lose  the  fan  of  canying  their  plot, 
whatever  it  might  be,  into  execution.  **  Come,  Ada,  cheer  up ;  put  on 
your  bonnet,  and  we  '11  walk  round  the  shrubbery  and  talk  about  it." 

''  Oh,  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  never  seen  Tom !"  said  Ada,  as  she 
rose ;  "  and  yet—" 

"  Ah !  what  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  have  a  sensitive  heart — ^I  know  how 
you  feel,  exactly!"  said  the  gentle  Amelia,  sighing  pathetically.  Poor 
f  ympatl^ser  l—rh^^  heart  had  been  broken  three  times  already ! 

fTo  b$  oondudfii  m  our  nesct.J 


LORD    BBOTTGSAM. 


Among  all  fhe  literary  celebrities  of  the  day,  it  would  be  diffictdt  to 
point  to  a  name  more  renowned  than  tiiat  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham  and 
Yanx.  It  may  be  asked  why  we  have  so  long  omitted  to  notice  him. 
We  reply  that  even  now  we  despair  of  doing  justice  to  a  career  so  momen- 
touSy  talents  so  varied,  a  list  of  works  so  voluminous,  as  those  of  the 
noble  lord :  and  so  we  have  postponed  our  task,  from  fear  of  our  incom- 
petency to  perform  one  so  laborious  and  so  difficult. 

Our  readers,  however,  are  aware  that  we  have  not  professed  to  give 
copious  biographies,  or  minute  criticisms,  of  the  authors  whose  names 
have  adorned  our  pages :  we  are  producing  seetches  only,  and  the  finish 
and  accuracy  of  a  laboured  picture  must  not  be  looked  for  in  them.  The 
outlines  of  a  life ;  a  list  of  the  works,  with  the  dates  of  their  appearance, 
and  a  dight  running  commentary  on  their  subjects,  merits,  or  defects,  are 
all  that  we  attempt.  So  fax,  therefore,  as  we  perform  this  restricted  task 
well  or  ill,  and  no  further,  are  we  amenable  to  praise  or  censure. 

Yet,  even  within  the  limits  to  which  we  confine  ourselves,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  trace  the  life  and  works  of  one  who  from  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  seventy-five  has  been  before  the  world  as  an  author ;  whose  history  is 
bound  up  with,  and  forms  part  of,  that  of  his  country ;  whose  iame  as  an 
orator  is  unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequalled,  among  lus  contemporaries; 
whose  career  as  a  statesman  has  been  no  less  remarkable,  though  more 
open  to  question;  who  has  done  more  than  any  man  living  to  reform 
several  gross  abuses  affecting  society,  and  above  all  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people ;  and  who  has  added  to  all  his  earnestness,  his  learning, 
and  his  ambition,  a  degree  of  eccentricity  remarkable  even  in  one  of  a 
class  celebrated  for  it  (for  few  men  of  great  talents  have  been  exempt 
frt)m  it),  and  an  apparent  political  vacillation  which  has  made  him  at  once 
the  most  remarkable,  and  the  least  trusted,  of  living  statesmen. 

Henry  Brougham  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1779 :  but  he  is  not  a  Scotchman,  tiiough  one  of  the  "north  countrie," 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  of  Scales  Hall,  Cumberland, 
and  Brougham  Hall,  Westmoreland.  He  was,  in  some  respect,  connected 
with  literature  by  birth :  for  his  mother  was  a  niece  of  the  celebrated 
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Scotch  lustorion,  Robertson.  He  was  educated  at  the  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  little  as  such  men  as  he  generally  owe  to  their  early  school- 
life — ^for  they  become  great,  irrespective  of  their  teaching,  and  often  in 
spite  of  it — ^yet  we  cannot  but  trace  much  of  Lord  Brougham's  subsequent 
bias  of  mind  to  his  training  in  this  Scotch  academy.  For  example,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  we  find  him  contributing  a  paper  on  Physics  and  the 
High  Mathematics,  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Eoyal  Society. 
"What  young  gentleman  of  Eten,  Harrow,  Winchester,  or  Rugby — ^those 
well-bred  academies  of  Latin  verses  and  Greek  themes— ever  enlightened 
the  world  on  such  a  subject  ?  How  many  of  them  know  anything  about 
low  arithmetic,  far  less  High  Mathematics  ? 

In  the  year  1800,  being  then  just  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Henry 
Brougham  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  con- 
junction with  Je£&ey  and  Sydney  Smith,  he  founded  the  Edinburgh 
Iteview,  Who  would  guess  that  this  extraordinary  periodical — confessedly 
the  most  able  one  of  our  own  day,  and  which  took  nearly  the  same  high 
position  at  its  very  outset — ^was  started  by  three  young  men,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  scarcely  five-and-twenty  years  of  age  ?  But  what  men  they 
were !  Jeffrey,  the  keenest  critic  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  writers  in 
the  language;  Sydney  Smith,  the  wit,  the  scholar,  the  most  perfect 
master  of  the  art  of  ridicule,  and,  withal,  the  most  correct  and  finished  of 
literary  models ;  Henry  Brougham,  the  man  of  science  and  the  classic,  the 
most  eloquent  and  the  most  sarcastic  of  reviewers. 

The  contributions,  to  the  Edinhurgh  RevmOy  of  Lord  Jeflfrey,  of 
Sydney  Smith,  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  and  of  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  have  been  published  in  separate  and  collected  forms :  those  of 
Lord  Brougham  have  not  yet  been  so  given  to  the  world.  Many  of  the 
most  remarkable  papers  which  have  appeared  in  it  undoubtedly  emanated 
from  his  pen ;  and  he  has  continued  a  contributor  to  its  pages  down  to  a 
very  recent  period,  if  not  to  the  very  time  at  which  we  are  writing.  But 
we  shall  not,  in  this  sketch,  notice  such  unrecognised  works — especially 
as  his  lordship's  avowed  ones  are  sufficientiy  numerous  and  voluminous  to 
occupy  all  our  time  and  space. 

In  1803  he  published,  in  Edinburgh,  his  first  complete  and  separate 
literary  production,  called  An  Enquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the 
European  Powers — a  work  in  two  octavo  volumes.  It  is  too  late  to  cri- 
ticise such  a  book,  fifty-one  years  after  its  appearance.  It  treats  on  what 
Disraeli  termed  "  obsolete  politics ; "  for  in  no  department  has  reform 
been  more  extensively  carried  out,  though  in  none  does  more  yet  remain 
to  be  amended,  than  in  our  colonial  policy,  during  the  last  half-century. 
Our  former  system  lost  us  the  United  Colonies  of  JS'orth  America :  our 
present  one  (though  infinitely  better  and  more  conciliating  te  our  depen- 

YY 
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dendes)  has  scaioely  repressed  rebellion  in  Canada,  disaffection  in  tlie 
West  IndieSy  and  a  growing  dislike  of  arbitrary  bome-interference  in 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  We  have  much  to  do  yet,  to  place  our 
colonial  policy  on  a  sound  and  just  basis,  honourable  alike  to  the  mother 
country  and  her  possessions  in  all  comers  of  the  globe,  and  calculated  to 
secure  the  affection  and  support  of  the  latter  without  detriment  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  delicate  and  a  difficult  task, 
and  we  see  not  the  men  who  are  to  perform  it.  Perhaps  no  nobler,  and 
certainly  no  more  beneficial,  career  is  open  to  aspiring  statesmen  than  that, 
which  the  supervision  and  reformation  of  our  whole  system  of  Colonial 
Government  offers :  yet  how  few  attempt  to  grae^,  or  even  to  deal  with, 
the  subject,  because  the  rewards  of  success  would  be  less  brilliant  and 
famous  than  are  to  be  reaped  in  the  home  and  foreign  departments  of 
Government.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  shall  retain  Canada,  even  for  a 
few  years ;  it  is  equally  doubtful  whether  Australia  will  remain  ours  so 
soon  as  she  has  strength  to  be  independent  of  us:  but  the  questions 
would  never  have  arisen,  had  our  colonial  policy  been  based  on  the  broad 
principles  of  common  sense  and  common  justice — ^had  we  kept  in  view 
the  welfare  of  the  colonies  themselves,  instead  of  treating  them  as  con- 
quered provinces,  places  for  the  banishment  of  criminals,  the  promotion  of 
troublesome  claimants  for  Government  rewards,  the  banks  of  posts  and 
pensions  wherewith  to  repay  services  utterly  unconnected  with  the 
colonies,  and  which  the  rewarded  were  sent  to  govern  or  to  administer 
justice  in,  with  the  apparently  essential  requirements  of  utter  ignorance 
of  all  the  wants  and  resources  of  their  *'  adopted  "  countries. 

We  have  been  led  into  a  longer  digression  than  we  intended,  on  a 
subject  which  has  always  occupied  much  of  our  attention,  and  on  which 
we  have  thought  much  and  felt  deeply.  But  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  the 
matter  before  us,  which  i3  Lord  Brougham's  first  work.  We  have  said 
that  it  is  too  late  in  1854  to  criticise  his  remarks  on  England's  colonial 
policy  in  1 803  ;  but  those  who  wish  to  know  acccurately  what  our  policy 
then  was,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  it  now  is,  will  find  full  information 
in  this  work,  together  with  the  vigorous  exposition  of  its  defects  which 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  man  as  the  author. 

How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  first  subject  which  engaged 
Lord  Brougham's  pen  never  seemed  to  have  again  attracted  his  attention ! 
Among  all  the  twenty  or  thirty  subsequently  published  works  of  this 
author,  besides  about  the  same  number  of  his  collected  speeches,  we  find 
not  one  which  refers  to  this  most  important  and  interesting  topic. 

In  1806  Mr.  Brougham  was  called  to  the  English  bar,  by  the  Society 
of  Liacoln's  Inn;  and  he  then  removed  altogether  to  London.  The  success 
of  Brougham  at  the  English  bar  has  become  proverbial.     He  was  not 
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much  of  a  lawyer  in  the  judgment  of  lawyers  themselves,  but  the  public 
voice  pronounced  him  the  first  of  advocates ;  if  he  was  deficient  in  all  the 
niceties  and  chicanery  of  special  pleading,  he  was  supreme  in  eloquence. 
He  could  argue  the  cause  of  the  wronged  or  the  oppressed  with  pathos 
and  power,  overwhelm  an  opponent  with  sarcasm  and  ridicule  the  most 
withering  and  irresistible,  and  pour  forth  such  a  torrent  of  indignant 
words  to  expose  an  infamy  or  crush  an  abuse  that  clients  cared  nothing 
for  attorneys'  opinions  as  to  the  extent  of  his  technical  knowledge — ^they 
saw  and  felt  his  rhetorical  powers ;  they  perceived,  or  guessed,  its  effect 
on  juries  from  what  it  produced  on  themselves ;  and  they  demanded  that, 
if  possible,  Henry  Brougham  should  be  their  advocate  in  their  own  all- 
important  case.  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  call  to  the  bar, 
he  appeared  before  the  House  of  Commons  as  counsel  for  the  British 
merchants,  aggrieved  by  the  famous  Orders  in  Council.  iN"ever,  perhaps, 
was  so  great  an  honour  conferred  on  so  young  an  advocate ;  and  never  was 
honour  better  deserved,  or  the  title  to  it  more  fully  justified  by  the  event 
than  on  this  occasion.  His  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  his  clients  may  be 
classed  among  the  most  brilliant  of  his  professional  successes — second  only 
to  his  celebrated  defence  of  Queen  Caroline,  twelve  years  later;  and  in- 
ferior even  to  that  in  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  not  the  ability  of 
the  achievement. 

In  1810 — ^Brougham  being  then  thirty-one  years  of  age  and  a  barrister 
of  four  years*  standing — ^he  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Camelford.  Within  two  years  from  this  time.  Parliament  was 
dissolved.  The  speeches  delivered  by  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  interval  have  never,  we  believe,  been  reprinted ;  but  there  is 
no  question  of  his  success  as  a  political  orator,  even  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  or  that  he  was  a  frequent  speaker  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's. 

At  the  general  election,  which  took  place  in  1812,  he  stood  for  liver- 
pool;  but  was  defeated,  and  four  years  more  elapsed  before  he  again 
succeeded  in  entering  Parliament — ^which  he  accomplished  in  1816,  as 
member  for  Winchelsea.  On  the  9th  of  April,  in  that  year,  he  made  a 
powerful  speech  on  the  State  of  Agricxiltural  Distress :  one  of  the  great 
orations  which  have  been  reprinted,  but  which,  as  a  purely  political 
speech,  is  beyond  the  province  of  our  criticism. 

At  this  period  Brougham's  professional  practice  was  immense.  Por- 
traits of  him  in  wig  and  gown,  with  outstretched  arms  and  that  ever- 
memorable  nose,  addressing  some  attentively  astonished  jury,  were  to  be 
seen  in  almost  every  print-shop  in  the  United  Kingdom.  About  the  same 
time,  too,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Princess  of 
"Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline.  For  this  cause,  and  because  he  was 
known  to  be  a  hot  Eeformer  and  violently  opposed  to  the  Court  and  tho 
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powers  that  tKen  were^  he  was  not  honoured  with  a  silk  gown  as  one  of 
His  Majesty's  counsel,  though  such  a  distinction  was  eminently  his  due 
for  his  position  at  the  bar. 

In  1817  he  delivered  another  of  his  great  orations  in  Parliament  (since 
reprinted),  on  the  Btate  of  the  Nation;  and  next  year,  1818,  he  published 
A  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  jRamiUy,  upon  the  Abuse  of  Charities — a  work 
which  went  through  no  less  than  nine  editions.  Sir  Samuel  EomUly 
was  at  that  time  Attorney-General  of  England,  ex  officio  the  guardian  of 
all  charities  of  the  reahn,  and  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  proceed 
against  those  who  abused  the  powers  or  misapplied  the  fands  connected 
with  them.  In  no  country  in  the  world  are  there  so  many  charitable 
institutions  as  in  our  own,  and  ordinarily  they  have  been  founded  by 
private  individuals.     Their  history  is  generally  to  this  effect : — 

A  testator  bequeaths  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  devises  a  certain 
portion  of  his  landed  estate,  to  trustees,  upon  trust,  to  apply  the  income 
derived  from  either  source  to  found  or  maintain  suc^  an  institution  as  the 
testator  in  his  will  points  out.  Perhaps  half  the  charitable  institutions — 
hospitals,  alms-houses,  public-schools,  &c. — ^in  England  have  some  such 
origin  as  this.  They  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  in  every  city,  town, 
borough,  and  almost  every  village  in  the  kingdom.  Many  of  them  have 
existed  from  very  remote  times ;  and  in  some  of  them,  the  funds  which 
originally  were  small  (and  appear  ridiculously  minute  according  to  the 
present  value  of  money)  have,  by  the  increased  value  of  land,  or  the 
other  sources  whence  they  are  derived,  grown  and  accumulated  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  them  enormously  rich,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  No  proper  supervision  had  been  exercised  over  those 
who  had  the  control  of  these  funds.  In  some  cases  they  were  private 
individuals,  lineal  descendants  of  the  original  trustees :  in  others^  they 
were  individuals  who  were  trustees  by  virtue  of  their  office:  in  many  cases 
they  were  corporations,  who  exercised  the  authorities  of  trustees.  They 
had  one  great  sin  in  common — they  had  nearly  all  abused  their  stewardship. 
It  says  little,  indeed,  for  the  public  or  private  morality  of  England — ^little 
for  our  own  national  or  personal  integrity  and  sense  of  honour — ^Ihat  the 
funds  of  nearly  all  the  charitable  institutions  had  been  perverted  from  the 
original  benevolent  purposes  of  their  foimders,  and  made  their  way  into 
channels  where  they  were  never  intended  to  flow,  and  not  unfrequently 
into  the  pockets  of  the  trustees  themselves. 

We  have  lately  had  some  startling  revelations  of  noble  and  reverend 
gentlemen  deriving  princely  incomes  from  institutions  intended  for  purely 
charitable  purposes— of  the  riches  of  the  great  being  swelled  by  the  funds 
intended  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor.  We  have  cried  out 
indignantly,  and  with  reason ;  but  these  abuses,  and  especially  the  gross 
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ones,  can  now  be  counted,  and  will  prove  short-lived,  while  in  the  days 
when  Henry  Brougham  wrote  his  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  they  were 
ahnost  innumerable,  and  the  evil  was  gigantic.  Yet  people  never  noticed 
them :  they  slept  over  their  duties,  or,  "  good  easy  men,"  forgot  all  about 
them.  Brougham  first  woke  them  £rom  their  slumber.  Great  must  have 
been  the  surprise  of  the  public,  deep  the  shame  of  those  who  should  have 
looked  to  the  matter,  and  terrible  the  alarm  of  certain  ''  trustees,"  when 
first  appeared  this  great  expoa^  of  infamous  abuses.  To  suppose  that  im- 
mediate action  followed,  would  be  to  show  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  but  the  great  point  was  attained — curiosity  was  aroused — ^indig- 
nation would  follow — and  sooner  or  later  reformation  be  effected. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  this  subject,  not  only  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance, but  because  it  is  one  of  those  practical  subjects  exactly  suited  to 
a  genius  like  that  of  Lord  Brougham ;  and  especially  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  pen  and  his  eloquence : 
for — ^nearly  twenty  years  after  this  his  first  essay  on  the  abuse  of  charities 
— ^we  find  him  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  organizing  a  commission,  consisting 
of  men  selected  from  his  own  profession,  to  proceed  to  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  armed  with  the  frdlest  powers  for  enquiring  into  and  searching 
out  every  abuse  of  the  kind.  It  is  not  always  that  men  when  they  have 
attained  to  position  and  power  even  attempt  to  cany  out  the  measures  of 
sense  and  justice  they  had  advocated  in  former  days.  Perhaps  we  shall 
find  Lord  Brougham  himself  wanting  sometimes,  when  weighed  in  this 
balance :  let  us,  therefore,  do  him  justice  in  this  instance,  and  confess  that 
his  conduct  has  throughout  his  varied  and  chequered  life  been  consistent 
in  this,  as  weU  as  in  one  or  two  other  great  and  worthy  causes. 

In  1819  he  was  obliged  to  publish  A  Vindicatum  of  the  Enquiry  into 
Charitable  Abuses;  for  the  abuses  had  found  their  defenders,  and  the 
interested  and  the  compromised  were  "  stopping  the  way  "  to  reformation. 

In  1820  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  to  Queen  Caroline,  and 
this  year  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  life.  ^ 

But  though  we  have  proceeded  so  short  a  way  through  his  career, 
and  scarcely  yet  arrived  at  the  period  when  he  is  most  conspicuous  in  his 
character  of  a  ''  Literary  Celebrity,"  we  must  close  our  memoir  for  the 
present — ^resuming  and  concluding  it  next  month. 

f'To  b$  continued  J 
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BY  A  MAir  ABOUT  TOWK. 


The  appearance  of  the  London  streets  has  not  much  improved  sinco 
last  month.  A  few  of  the  denizens  of  Bloomsbmy  have  returned  to  their 
family  mansions,  in  that  venerable  and  quiet  portion  of  the  metropolis; 
but  the  west-end  is  still  deserted,  looking  as  if  the  whole  of  it  were  in 
Chancery.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  blank  than  the  appearance  of 
Bond  Street — except,  perhaps,  the  state  of  Odessa  after  two  English  war- 
steamers  had  been  sighted  off  the  town.  The  weather,  however,  has 
wonder^illy  changed  within  the  last  few  days :  it  has  become  almost  cold, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  cholera  has  begun  to  lessen  its  ravages. 


At  last  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  is  a  fait  aeeampli.  Fifty-eight 
thousand  of  the  allies  have  landed  at  Eupatoria,  and  a  reserve  force  of 
fifteen  thousand  more  are  en  route.  How  will  diplomacy  manage  now, 
when  the  allied  army  is  muzzle  to  muzzle  with  the  Eussians?  That 
Sebastopol  will  be  taken,  no  one  seems  to  doubt ;  the  only  difference  of 
opinion  being  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  must  elapse  before  its  capture 
is  effected.  The  troops  wiU  have  their  work  to  do ;  and  when  it  is  done, 
what  is  tq  follow  ? 


The  talk  of  Napier's  probable  return  from  the  Baltic  has  filled  the 
nation  with  disgust.  Not  that  we  care  for  Sir  Charles's  remaining 
with  the  fleet,  for  some  of  us  fancy  it  would  get  on  much  better  with- 
out him  (our  naval  commanders  now-a-days  seem  to  be  of  Falstaff's  kidney 
— and  think  "discretion  the  better  part: of  valour");  ^^^  that  the  ships 
themselves  should  leave  the  Baltic,  having  done  nothing  but  capture  a 
sixth-rate  fortress,  would  be  a  disgrace  to  England  and  France  and  a  kind 
of  triumph  for  the  Czar.  Nothing  more  seems  in  contemplation,  as  the 
French  troops  have  been  sent  home. 
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The  camp  at  Boulogne  has  attracted  thousands  of  visitors  from 
England,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  France.  Prince  Albert's  visit  to  the 
Emperor  was  the  scene  of  great  festivities.  Fraternization  between  the 
two  people  seems  complete ;  and  the  good  folks  of  Boulogne,  the  marehands, 
the  poissardes,  and  even  the  English  gentlemen  who  have  forgotten  to 
settle  their  little  accounts  on  this  side  of  the  water,  must  have  been 
astonished  and  amused  to  see  British  life-guardsmen  hobnobbing  with 
French  cuirassiers,  with  no  other  words  in  common  than  the  magic  ones  of 
"Bomarsund"  or  "  Sebastopol.'* 


Prussia  remains  in  her  old  position,  of  dishonest  neutrality.  I  call  it 
dishonest,  because  she  is  bound  to  take  one  side  or  the  other,  openly  and 
not  secretly  as  she  does  now.  She  is,  in  fact,  Russia's  spy ;  and  does  the 
Czar  more  service  by  remaining  in  amity  with  the  "Western  Powers,  join- 
ing in  their  councils,  and  learning  their  real  intentions,  than  she  could 
effect  by  taking  up  arms  in  his  cause.  Nevertheless  we  should  like  to  see 
a  French  army  marched  to  the  Ehine  with  all  speed — just  to  ask  her  what 
are  her  intentions. 


Mr.  Perry — ^now  no  longer  lieutenant — ^is  cashiered.  So  much  has 
been  written  about  the  disgraceful  Courts-Martial  held  on  this  gentleman 
that  little  remains  to  add.  In  truth,  reform  is  wanted  everywhere— 
reform  of  the  Courts  themselves — reform  of  the  system  of  appointing 
commanding  officers — ^reform  of  the  "  Horse  Guards  " — ^and,  above  all, 
reform  of  the  46th  regiment,  "frt)m  the  mess-room  up  to  the  Garratt/* 
as  a  witty  public  entertainer  said  the  other  night.  The  defence-frmd 
progresses  swimmingly,  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  being  already  sub- 
scribed. 


The  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  Times  does  good  public  service  in  calling 
attention  to  the  crowds  of  poor  wretches  who  are  allowed  to  sleep  on  the 
bare  stones,  under  the  walls  of  St.  Marylebone  workhouse.  If  the  police 
did  their  duty,  no  single  hxmian  being  would  ever  pass  the  night  in  the 
open  air  in  this  metropolis :  they  are  bound  to  take  every  houseless 
wanderer  to  the  police-station,  and  bring  them  before  the  magistrates  the 
next  morning,  when  they  will  be  committed  to  prison  if  criminal  vagrants, 
or  sent  to  the  workhouse  if  simply  paupers.  In  either  case  they  would 
be  better  off;  and  we  should  be  spared  the  cruel  and  heartrending  spec- 
tacle of  half-naked  creatures  huddled  together  through  the  night,  in  all 
•weathers,  shelterless,  cold,  and  hungry. 
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I  cannot  bnt  feel  surprised  that  so  little  seems  to  have  been  yet  done 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  recent  fearful  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
the  Gt>lden-Square  and  Berwick-Street  districts.  I  have  seen  donations 
pour  in  profusely  for  questionable  laundresses,  who  had  pawned  the  Hnen 
entrusted  to  them ;  yet  here,  when  there  are  scores  of  honest  hardworking 
people  left  ahnost  destitute  by  the  frightful  plague  which  has  hurried 
parents  and  husbands  to  the  grave,  driven  customers  from  the  little  shops, 
and  stopped  the  supply  of  work  to  the  garrets,  these  poor  people  are 
less  cared  for  by  a  '^  humane  and  charitable  public  "  than  a  peculating 
washerwoman !  Is  there  not  sufficient  "  romance  "  in  the  case  to  excite 
S3rmpathy — or  why  is  the  hand  of  benevolence  thus  stayed  ? 


The  harvest  has  been  everywhere  abundant.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  record  a  greater  national  benefit  in  so  few  words.  A  day  of  thanks- 
giving has  been  properly  resolved  on ;  but  let  it  be  a  day  of  giving  in 
every  sense — not  in  thanks  only,  but  in  something  which  will  not 
only  evince  our  own  gratitude  but  also  carry  relief  to  those  who  so 
bitterly  need  it. 

The  time  of  year,  the  war,  the  weather,  and  the  plague,  have  con- 
spired together  to  close  nearly  aU  the  places  of  public  amusement.  I  was 
present  at  Albert  Smith's  last  appearance,  and  the  Egyptian  Hall  was 
crowded  in  every  comer.  His  fSEurewell  speech  was  clever  and  telling :  he 
sung  his  "  Galignani  "  song  even  better  than  usual — ^he  confessed  that  he 
was  "  used  up,"  personally — ^he  promised  firesh  attractions  and  fresh  deco- 
rations for  November — and  he  made  his  bow  of  exit  for  the  838th  time ! 

The  Adelphi  theatre  has  reopened,  but  as  I  have  not  yet  paid  it  a 
visit  I  can  give  no  account  of  it. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Eitzwilliam  robs  us  of  one  of  our  best  actresses, 
and  we  really  have  not  many  good  ones  to  spare.  Buckstone  ought  to 
have  cldled  his  theatre  for  at  least  one  night,  to  evince  a  decent  regret  for 
her  loss. 

I  have  not  heard  that  anyone  has  yet  gained  the  reward  of  one 
thousand  pbunds  offered  by  the  leading  journal,  for  the  discovery  of  a  new 
way  of  making  paper  from  materials  whose  supply  must  be  inexhaustible. 
(Surely  old  rags  will  never  be  wanting  ?)  But  I  see  that  tibe  Treasury  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  have  been  corresponding  on  the  paper  question.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  fibre  of  plantain  must  be  a  good  material ;  and  I  hear 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  discovered  something  of  the  kind,  which  discovery 
however  he  retains  as  his  own  secret,  considering  it  worth  much  more 
than  the  amount  offered  by  the  Times. 


NOTICES    OF   NEW   BOOKS. 


We  are  still  in  the  dull  sefison  of  the  publiahing  year,  and  still  too  much  occupied 
with  Crimea  expeditions,  Baltic  yictories,  Courts-Martial,  and  the  cholera,  to  hare 
much  time  to  bestow  on  general  literature.  But  as  in  our  enlightened  days  U  /out  lire 
is  almost  as  indispensable  as  U  /out  viivre,  the  critic  is  expected  to  point  out  what  to 
read  and  what  to  avoid.  The  war  literature  is  getting  worn  out;  but  8  few  oontinue  to 
cling  to  it,  and  we  find  before  us  the  following 

WAB  B00X8. 

The  Baltie,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Crimea.  By  Charles  Henry  Scott  (Bentley). 
This  is  a  book  of  trayels  in  Russia,  and  contains  an  account  of  a  voyage  down  the 
Volga  to  Astrachan,  and  a  tour  through  Crim  Tartary.  In  spite  of  the  numberless 
works  that  have  lately  appeared  on  Kussia  the  present  one  conducts  us  over  ground  that 
cannot  be  called  familiar  or  hackneyed.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  the  general  reader 
yet  knows  of  the  interior  of  the  vast  empire  with  which  we  are  at  war.  Mr.  Scott, 
being  merely  a  traveller  or  tourist,  cannot  of  course  supply  all  the  information  we 
need ;  but  so  far  as  his  experience  serves  him,  he  has  given  us  very  good  and  life-like 
pictures  of  scenery  and  people.  His  book  is,  indeed,  the  very  one  to  be  read  at  the 
present  moment,  from  the  careful  and  detailed  accounts  it  gives  us  of  the  Crimea  and 
especially  of  Sebastopol.  His  description  of  this  city,  which  we  have  had  opportunities 
of  comparing  with  other  reliable  sources  of  information,  is  extremely  well  given,  and  no 
doubt  correct — except,  perhaps,  when  he  ventures  on  mere  opinions,  as  (for  example) 
where  he  asserts  ihat  the  limestone  of  which  the  forts  at  Sebastopol  are  built  hardene 
with  time.  The  buildings  at  Odessa,  constructed  of  the  same  material,  are  already 
decaying,  thou^  Odessa  is  only  a  city  of  yesterday.  We  suspect  this  limestone  will 
be  found  to  eeften  considerably  with  time,  and  faar  the  sake  of  the  besieging  force  we 
hope  we  ate  ri|^ 

The  FaU  ef  the  Crimeoy  by  Captain  &^»enoer  (Rootledge  &  Co.),  is  another  very 
dpropee  book  at  this  tune.  It  is  written  by  the  author  of  the  work  on  '^  Turkey, 
Snasta,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Circassia,"  already  noticed  by  us.  We  trust  Uiat  the  fall  of 
liie  Crimea  may  be  as  cleverly  accomplished  as  is  the  book  before  us  ingeniously 
written. 

The  Saetern  War,  Part  I.  (Hardwicke),  is  a  poem  concerning  whi<^  we  will  only 
say  tiiat  its  author  ought  to  be  condemned  to  take  an  active  fighting  part  in  the  war 
itself,  until  he  gives  good  and  responsible  bail  to  refhiin  from  inflicting  any  more  verses 
on  the  public,  on  that  or  any  other  conceivable  subject. 

The  Third  Napoleon  :  an  Ode  addressed  to  Alfred  Tennyeon,  Eeq.     By  Robert  Story 

(fieame).    This  is  an  appeal  to  the  laureat,  urging  him  to  write  an  Epic  on  the  career 

of  the  present  French  Emperor,  who  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Story  appears  to  be  a  hero  of 

the  first  magnitude.    The  verses  are  passable,  but  will  not,  we  imagine,  induce  Mr. 

Tennyson  to  invest  his  talents  in  so  unpromising  a  speculation.    Some  war-songs  follow 

the  Ode,  which  do  not  remind  us  ot  Dibdin. 
zz 
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HISTOBY  AKS  BIOGBAPHT. 

The  Life  and  Chrretpondenee  of  Cfharlee  Lord  Meietdfe,  by  J.  W.  Eaye  (Bentley),  is 
the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  biographical  works  of  the  month.  The  man 
who  governed  successfiilly  the  three  greatest  and,  we  may  add,  most  difficult  of  man- 
agement of  all  England's  colonies,  must  have  been  one  of  no  ordinary  talents  and 
sagacity.  Beading  Us  life,  indeed,  we  are  folly  impressed  with  his  abilities ;  but  we 
think  we  perceive,  even  more  strongly  developed  than  these,  an  element  of  greatness 
generally  too  Uttle  noticed,  but  assuredly  as  important  as  any— personal  amiability. 
Without  detracting  one  iota  from  the  intellectual  gifts  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  it  was  this  quality  which  frequently  gained  ends  that  the  most  transcendant 
genius  without  it  would  have  failed  to  reach.  The  man  who,  on  his  arrival  in  Jamaica 
as  its  Governor,  was  not  secure  from  personal  violence  from  the  excited  inhabitants : 
and  who,  on  quitting  it,  two  years  later,  was  followed  by  the  blessings  of  aU  dasses ; 
honoured  with  a  statue,  universally  voted  to  him ;  prayed  for  by  the  Jews,  in  the  syna- 
gogues ;  and  almost  worshipped  by  the  crowds  of  coloured  people,  who  knelt  on  the 
shore  as  he  departed : — ^this  man  was  surely  one  as  much  distinguished  for  the  gifts  of 
the  heart  as  of  the  brain.  Mr.  Kaye  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  biographers,  and  has  per- 
formed his  task  with  care,  impartiality,  and  intelligence. 

The  Seroinea  of  History,  by  Mrs.  Octavius  Frere  Owen  (Boutledge  &  Co.],  is 
scarcely  named  correctly.  Had  the  authoress  called  her  book  wtM  of  the  heroines— or 
heroines  simply — ^we  should  not  have  made  the  remark ;  but  to  write  the  lives  of  the 
heroines,  omitting  Joan  of  Arc  and  inserting  "  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,"  is 
approaching  the  absurd.  However,  so  far  as  the  twenty-four  ladies,  whose  lives  are 
written  by  Mrs.  Owen,  are  concerned,  they  appear  to  have  had  justice  done  to  them. 

The  Life  and  Timee  of  Sir  WaU»r  JStaleiffh,  By  Charles  Whitehead  (Cooke).  The 
author  of  this  work  is  an  extravagant  admirer  of  Baleigh.  We  can  pardon  this, 
because  we  have  felt  something  of  the  same  admiration  ourselves ;  but  then  it  has  been 
in  spite  of  our  better  sense.  We  should  not  have  thought,  for  one  moment,  of  sitting 
down  to  write  a  defence  of  Baleigh's  personal  and  political  character :  for  the  best  of 
all  reasons — ^because  they  were  indefensible.  We  admire  him,  as  a  woman  sometimes 
loves  a  rascal,  because  we  cannot  help  it.  There  is  something  fascinating  about  the 
courage,  the  varied  talent,  and  the  cavalier  bearing  of  tihe  man ;  something  romantic 
and  exciting  in  his  strange  and  chequered  adventures  in  Kngland  and  in  the  New 
World ;  something  lamentable  and  pitiable  in  his  miserable  captivity  and  wretched  end. 
Mr.  Whitehead,  laying  Aill  stress  on  aU  these,  buckles  on  his  armour  as  Sir  Walter's 
champion,  and  runs  a  tilt  at  everyone,  living  or  dead,  who  has  not  acknowledged,  or  who 
does  not  own,  his  hero  to  be  a  chevalier  sane  reproehe  as  well  as  sanepeur.  We  cannot 
join  him  in  such  a  crusade ;  nor  can  we  even  say  that  he  has  managed  his  own  case  as 
skilfully  as  he  might  have  done.  Still  the  life  is  one  that  deserves  reading,  being 
copious  and  in  some  respects  complete. 

The  Battles  and  Battle  Fields  of  Yorkshire,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the 
great  Civil  War,  By  William  Grainge  (Hinton).  Generally  speaking,  we  regard 
county  and  local  histories  as  the  dullest  of  reading,  to  any  but  the  **  feuoiilies  "  interested 
in  the  counties  or  localities  in  question.  But  here  is  a  book  of  a  different  stamp,  being 
full  of  pleasant,  gossipy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  valuable  information,  about  various 
battles  which  have  been  fought  in  Yorkshire,  from  that  of  Stamford  Bridge,  eight 
hundred  years  ago,  down  to  that  of  Marston  Moor,  with  Cromwell  for  its  hero. 
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TOTAOES  AKD  TEAYSLS. 

Semwy^  Science,  and  Art,  heing  extraete  from  the  note-hook  of  a  Oeologiet  and 
Mining  Engineer.  By  Professor  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.  (Van  Voorst).  This  work  takes  us 
pleasantly  through  France,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Germany,  Algeria,  and  the 
United  States — a  goodly  list  f  The  author's  object  was  to  enquire  into  the  mineral 
districts  of  the  yarious  countries  he  yisited ;  but  if  the  reader  supposes  that  the  book 
must  therefore  be  meirely  scientific,  and  consequently  dull,  he  will  be  greatly  mistaken. 
The  Professor  seems  to  be  a  pleasant  fellow,  who  enjoys  and  criticises  a  good  dinner  as 
much  and  as  well  as  a  fossil,  and  observes  men  and  manners  as  keenly  as  geological 
specimens. 

Nonooff  and  iU  Oladere,  vieited4n  1851,  by  James  D.  Forbes,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  (A. 
&  G*  Black),  is  a  good  account  of  a  country  little  yisited,  until  lately,  by  English 
trayeUers,  but  which  bids  lair  to  come  in  for  its  share  of  fashionable  patronage  in  the 
tourist  seasons  now.  The  work  is  also  well  illustrated,  and  forms  a  yery  handsome 
yolume.    Journals  of  former  excursions  in  the  Alps  are  added. 

Stmgarian  Sketchee  in  Peace  and  War,  by  Moritz  Jokai  (Constable  &  Co.),  \&  a 
portable  little  yoliune,  cheap  in  price  and  fuU  of  information. 

Nice,  and  ite  Climate,  and  Notes  on  Spain,  are  the  titles  of  two  works  written  by 
Mr.  Lee,  a  medical  man,  and  author  of  preyious  Trayels  on  the  Continent,  and  published 
by  Hope  and  Co.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  inyaUds — ^the  one  des- 
cribing the  peculiarities  of  the  climates  of  aU  the  principal  places  between  Genoa  and 
Marseilles,  and  the  other  containing  a  special  account  of  Malaga. 

FICTIOir. 

Floating  SeminieeeneeB  and  Sketehee  of  a  Sea  Life.  'By  the  Old  Sailor.  (Whittaker 
&  €o.)  Who  will  not  be  glad  to  see  another  of  Mr.  Barker's  graphic  rollicking  sea- 
books  ?  Since  poor  Marryatf  s  death  the  **  Old  Sailor  "  has  had  no  riyal,  and  those  who 
know  his  works  best  will  not  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations  when  they  read  this 
new  one  added  to  the  list. 

Our  own  Correepondent  at  the  Seat  of  War — a  Fenny -a-linef's  Day-Bream,  by 
William  Brough  (Tinsley),  is  an  amusing  little  brochure,  full  of  exaggeration,  of  course, 
but  not  the  less  laughter-proyoking  on  that  account. 

The  Sietory  of  Magic.  By  Joseph  Ennemoser.  Translated  from  the  German,  by 
William  Howitt.  With  Appendix,  ^c,  by  Mary  Hewitt  (Bohn).  We  have  placed  this 
work  under  the  head  of  '*  Fiction,"  because  it  assuredly  contains  more  that  deserves 
that  name  than  most  novels  and  romances.  Ennemoser's  theory  is  that  every  popular 
superstition  is  based  on  some  foundation  of  truth ;  and  so  are  lies  generally.  But 
because  a  grain  of  truth  lurks  somewhere  in  the  rubbish-heap  of  falsehood  are  we  to 
waste  our  time  in  trying  to  fish  it  out — ^besmearing  ourselves  meanwhile  (like  Enne- 
moser himself)  with  a  much  greater  amount  of  the  false  than  we  can  ever  discover  of 
the  true.  Can  William  and  Mary  Howitt  find  nothing  better  to  do  in  the  literary  way 
than  to  put  their  names  to  a  work  which  tends  rather  to  carry  the  human  mind  back  to 
the  standard  of  the  dark  ages  than  to  assist  it  in  making  **  progress  V* — a  word  which 
has  been  unmercifully  worked  of  late  years  and  by  none  more  than  the  Howitts  them- 
selves. There  is  something  meretricious  in  this  total  abandonment  of  principle  for  the 
sake  of  making  money.  Mrs.  Hewitt's  appendix  of  **  the  most  remarkable  and  best 
authenticated  stories  of  apparitions''  is  a  collection  of  old  woman's  nonsense.  We 
wonder  Mr.  Bohn  considered  it  worth  printing. 
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7%4  Last  Loffi  of  Dimik,  by  W.  G.  Starbnck  (Saunaen  &  Otley}»  is  a  Welsh 
poem,  or  a  poem  on  a  Welsh  subject,  in  six  cantos.  We  sunnise  that  the  author  Is 
young,  which  will  account  for  an  appearance  of  imitation  which  we  observe  in  his 
style.  *  StiU  it  is  a  gwfd  imitation,  and  many  of  the  piissages  in  thia  poem  would  not 
discredit  renowned  names.  We  might  find  faidts  enough,  doubtless ;  but  with  a  writer 
of  such  promise  we  prefer  only  to  hint  that  the  courage  to  out  away,  mercilessly,  such 
passages  and  expressions  as  his  own  mature  reflection  will  point  out  to  him  as  weak  and 
unworthy  of  the  better  parts,  is  the  quality  he  most  wants. 

The  Deluge^  a  poem,  by  the  Bey.  James  Spry  (Langridge).  Clerical .  gentlemen 
seldom  make  good  poets.  We  will  not  stop  to  enquire  why,  but  theift<st  is  indisputable. 
Mr.  Spry  has  not  redeemed  their  character  by  a  very  watery  version  o£  the  Deluge, 

A  Waterloo  Oommmoratitm^  for  1854.  By  M.  J.  Barry.  (One  &  Co.)  Waterloo 
still  wants  a  poet :  Mr.  Barry  has  applied  for  the  place)  but  we  cannot  accept  his 
testimonials,  though  he  has  some  good  qualifications,  and  might  have  succeeded  had  he 
tuned  his  lyre  to  a  le^s  lofty  theme.  Since  Troy  what  g^reat  battles  kiwt  been  duly 
sun^  ?  All  that  we  can  call  to  mind  are  failures,  including  Lucan's  pleasing  but  weak 
«  PhareaUa." 

Poetical  Tentatwea,  by  Lynn  Erith  (Saunders  and  Otley),  a  modbst  txtie  to  a  little 
book  of  poems  containing  many  good  and  beautiful  thoughts  ei^ressed  in  much  sweet- 
ness of  language.  They  are  the  oflEsprings  of  the  heart  rather  tiian  the  headr— but  of  a 
pure,  sensitive,  and  womanly  heart  The  bo<^  is  worth  a  aoore  of  more  ambitious 
poems,  and  we  shall  gladly  welcome  "Lynn  Erith's"  next  appearance. 

JButlor's  Poetieal  Worka^  Vol.  II.,  is  the  new  volume  of  the  series  of  "  Popular 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Great  Britain"  (Kiohol),  introducing  many  short  pieces  of  Butief  s 
with  which  we  were  not  previously  acquainted. 

EELioioir. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  books  (we  trust  we  are  not  irreverent  in  calling  it  so)  we 
have  seen,  for  some  time,  is  that  called  The  Dragon  of  Revehtions  shown  to  he  Austria 
(Allen).  Really,  this  unfortunate  dragon  has  a  worse  time  of  it  than  the  one  under  the 
heels  of  St.  (George's  steed,  with  the  spear  popping  down  its  throat,  on  the  old  crown- 
pieces.  It  is  made  to  do  duty  for  everything  and  everybody,  troublesome  and  disrepu- 
table. It  has  been  Napoleon,  first  and  third,  a  great  many  times ;  it  has  been  Nicholas 
of  Russia,  and  his  venerable  namesake — ^below ;  and  now  it  is  Austria,  though  what  is 
meant  by  Austria  (whether  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  the  country  itself,  the  army,  or 
the  people)  we  know  not.  We  can  only  treat  such  works  with  ridicule ;  for  if  Ve 
dealt  seriously  with  them,  we  should  be  compelled  to  denounce  them  as  rank  blasphemy. 
The  author  professes  the  art  of  prophecy ! 

Monks  and  Monasteries^  by  the  Rev.  Allan  Maclean  (Murray  and  Son),  is  ikn 
abstract  of  ten  lectures  against  the  "  black  cattle  "  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  as  the  author 
facetiously  denominates  the  cowled  gentlemen,  who  appear  to  have  invaded  his  parish 
in  such  numbers  as  to  alarm  him  for  the  safety  of  his  flock— or,  perhaps,  his  fees. 

Theologia  Germanica,  edited  by  Br.  Pfeiffor,  translated  from  the  txerman,  by 
Susanna  Winkworth  (Longmans  &  Co.),  is  something  of  a  curiosity,  being  a  treatise 
written  flve  hundred  years  ago  by  Tauler,  a  Dominican  Monk  of  Strasbourg,  and  which 
gained  the  approbation  of  Martin  Luther  himself.  Indeed  its  doctrine  is  as  pure  as 
those  of  the  early  reformers  themselves.  It  is  worthy  of  being  read  and  studied  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  such  treatises,  and  it  is  extremely  well  translated. 
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